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PKEFACE. 


Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  of  this 
manual  published  his  Antiquities  of  ffie  Christian  Churchj 
as  a  translation  and  compilation  from  Augusti  and  other 
sources.  Certain  circumstances  incidental  to  that  publica- 
tion, which  need  not  be  detailed  in  this  place,  directed  the 
writer  to  new  and  more  extensive  investigations  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  the  constitution,  discipline,  worship,  and 
rites  of  the  ancient  church.  The  results  of  these  inquiries 
have  been,  in  part,  given  to  the  public  in  another  form.* 

The  interest  thus  incidentally  awakened  in  this  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  history  directed  the  writer  to  continue  with 
renewed  diligence  the  study  of  the  archaaology  of  the  church. 
In  the  course  of  these  studies,  the  original  compilation  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  remodelled, 
to  a  ^at  extent  rewritten,  and  repeatedly  revised,  with 
additions  and  omissions,  until  it  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  independent  work,  rather  than  the  form  of  a  reprint 
ofthe  former  edition. 

The  archaeology  of  the  church  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
view  of  the  religious  character  of  the  primitive  Christians 

*  The  ApostoUcftl  and  PrimitiTe  Churolii  Popular  in  its  GoTemment  and  Simple 
m  ite  Worship. 
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in  private^  and  in  their  domestic^  social^  and  civil  relations; 
their  religious  character  being  a  just  exponent  of  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  customs,  and  rites.  The  works 
of  Arnold,  Cave,  Fleury,  Bingham,  and  many  other  writers, 
together  with  the  Denkwtirdigkeiten,  the  Monographs,  and 
the  History  of  Neander,  afford  ample  materials  for  such  a 
sketch;  but  to  select  and  group  in  distinct  outlines  and  just 
proportions  is  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Without  at- 
tempting a  full  portraiture,  we  have  sought  to  trace  a  few 
original  lineaments,  leaving  the  reader  to  fill  out  the 
picture  by  the  light  and  shade  which  his  own  reading  may 
supply- 
Several  subjects  which  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 
Ptimitwe  Church  are  treated  more  briefly  in  this  volume, 
and  dismissed  with  references  to  that  work,  that  more  space 
might  be  reserved  for  other  topics. 

The  most  important  sources  from  which  this  compilation 
has  been  made  have  been  indicated  in  the  introduction; 
besides  Uxese,  reference  has  been  had  to  many  other  works, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated. But  among  these  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacray  published 
at  Andover,  deserves  a  distinct  acknowledgment,  which  in 
its  rich  and  varied  range  of  articles,  original  and  select, 
has  not  omitted  the  subject  of  Christian  archsaology.  •  The 
author's  ta&k  has  been  chiefly  to  select,  arrange,  translate, 
combine,  and  compress  within  suitable  limits  his  materials, 
from  whatever  source  derived. 

A  distinction  of  dates  has  been  observed  throughout  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  successive  stages  of  the  transition 
from  the  primitive  to  the  prelatical  oiganization  of  the 
church  have  been  carefully  noted,  with  the  causes  which 
occasioned  this  early  and  disastrous  transition.    Such  data 
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have  been  frequently  recorded,  at  the  hazard  of  occasional 
lepetitiona.  At  the  same  time^  such  e:icpre83ions  as  ^^  the 
apostolical/'  "the  earlj,'*  "the  ancient  church,"  "primitive 
Christians,"  &c.,.  have  been  unavoidaUj  used,  chiefly  with 
xefarence  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  early  Christian 
era.  When  not  formally  stated,  the  dates  are  frequently 
indicated  by  the  references,  made  to  authors  and  councils ; 
among  which  constant  care  has  been  used  to  refer  to  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic^  in  support  ^d  explanation  of 
the  facts  and  conclusions  adduced.  To  make  this  kind  of 
reference  the  more  available,  an  alphabetical  table  of  an-^ 
dent  councils  and  a  chronological  index  are  appended  to 
this  manual. 

The  Plan  of  Churches  and  the  Chronological  Index  are 
from  Bheinwald.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  latter  a  valu- 
able compend  of  the  historical  events  connected  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  church,  in  which  ihe  successive  stages  of 
departure  from  the  simpHcity  and  purity  of  primitive  wor- 
ship  are  distinctly  stated  in  connection  with  the  contempo- 
rary authors  and  rulers  in  church  and  state,  who  were  instru« 
mental  either  in  introducing  or  opposing  these  innovations. 

The  account  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Armenian  church, 
firom  Bev.  H.  G.  0«  Dwight>  missionary  at  Constantinople, 
cannot  £ul  to  interest  the  Christian  reader,  while  it  reveala 
to  him,  through  the  dimness  of  a  high  antiquity,  the  cu^ 
toms  of  the  primitive  church. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  sketch  of  the  Nestorian  church 
is  invested  with  a  similar  interest.  This  is  from  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  a  missionary  oi  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
to  the  Nestorians^  and  author  of  BeBidence  in  Berdd  among 
the  Nestarians. 

The  chapter  on  the  Sacred  Seasons  of  the  Puritans  sup- 
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plies  an  obvious  deficiency  in  the  history  of  our  forefathers, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
this  work,  and  an  important  contribution  from  a  distin- 
guished antiquary  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 

This  work  was  imdertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  would,  in 
some  measure,  supply  a  great  deficiency  in  our  ecclesiastical 
literature,  and  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  neglected  branch  of  study.  Many  topics  of  great 
interest,  relating  to  the  rites,  institutions,  and  authority  of 
the  ancient  church,  are  now  the  subject  of  earnest  contro- 
versy in  England  and  of  eager  inquiry  in  this  country. 
Ancient  Christianity  is  destined,  in  both  countries,  to  be 
severely  scrutinized  anew,  and  its  merits  sharply  contested. 
This  consideration  presents  one  reason  among  many  for 
offering  this  publication,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  service 
of  the  public. 

The  views  of  an  ancient  edifice  vaiy  with  eveiy  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Each  point  of 
observation  brings  out  on  the  foreground,  in  bold  relief,  one 
pinnacle,  and  sinks  and  shades  another:  so  an  author's 
point  of  observation  shades  and  groups  his  portraiture  of 
the  ancient  church.  Our  stand-point  is  that  of  a  decided 
dissenter  from  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  episcopacy  and 
prelacy  respecting  the  government,  worship,  discipline,  and 
usages  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  churches.  It  is 
essentially  that  of  Planck,  of  Augusti,  of  Neander,  of  Boh- 
mer,  and  generally  of  the  German  archsBologists,  from  whose 
works  this  manual  has  been  chiefly  compiled.  Bingham's 
great  work,  invaluable  as  an  auxiliary,  has  been  freely  con- 
sulted; but  his  point  of  observation  directiy  reverses  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  sketched  by  those  great  masters 
which  we  have  sought  to  transfer  to  these  pages. 
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Conscious  of  having  laboured  diligently  to  prepare  a  com- 
pend  of  this  interesting  branch  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
that  shaU  be  at  once  acceptable  and  useful  in  disclosing  the 
sources  from  which  the  venerable  institutions  of  our  religion 
are  derived,  and  in  delineating  the  virtues  of  those  holy 
men  from  whom  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we 
now  commit  it  again,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  to  the  chari- 
table consideration  of  the  public,  and  await  in  submission 
the  result  of  their  decision. 

Philadelphia,  August,  1852. 
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A  FAITHFUL  record  of  the  doctrines,  the  institutions  and  rituals 
of  the  Church,  is  its  true  history.  These,  and  not  merely  or  chiefly 
its  conflicts,  its  trials,  and  its  triumphs,  disclose  the  true  genius 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  the  study  of  these  two  great 
branches  of  Christian  Archaeology,  the  history  of  its  ceremonials 
and  of  its  doctrines,  indispensable  to  all  who  would  rightly  read 
the  history  of  the  ancient  church,  has  been  almost  totally  neglected 
in  this  country.  Neither  of  them,  we  believe,  is  made  a  separate 
and  distinct  subject  of  study  in  any  of  our  theological  seminaries ; 
nor  has  a  single  course  of  lectures  on  either  of  these  topics,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  informed,  ever  been  delivered  by  any  public  lec- 
turer or  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  our  land. 

This  neglect  presents  our  course  of  theological  study  in  humi- 
liating contrast  with  that  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the 
Germans.  In  their  universities,  no  course  of  theological  instruc- 
tion is  complete  without  an  independent  and  extended  series  of 
lectures  on  the  history  both  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  polity  and 
rites  of  the  ancient  church. 

Neander  has  evinced  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  studies 
by  the  space  devoted  to  them  in  his  immortal  work.  But  in  con- 
nection with  his  public  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history,  he  was 
accustomed  uniformly  to  deliver  a  parallel  course,  equally  full  and 
extensive,  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church.  Both  were,  in  his 
estimation,  equally  important,  as  essential  and  independent  parts 
of  the  History  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  rapidity  with  which 
works  of  this  character  are  thrown  off  from  the  German  press,  the 
wide  and  extensive  range  of  topics  which  they  comprehend,  indi- 
cate the  importance  which  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  hy 
us  so  generally  neglected,  has  assumed  in  that  country. 

And  yet  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  ancient  church  have,  to  the 

American  churches,  an  interest  and  importance  unknown  to  those 

to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  information  respecting  the 

early  institutions  of  the  Christian  church.     However  discord- 
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ant  in  sentiment  the  Lutheran  churches  maj  be,  they  are  har- 
monious in  their  government  and  rites  of  worship.  The  learned 
of  their  communion  carefully  scrutinize  the  ancient  church,  not  to 
justify  or  defend  their  own  ecclesiastical  usages,  about  which  they 
have  no  controversy,  but  as  the  means  of  discerning  the  real  cha- 
racter of  primitive  Christianity.  The  moral  habits  of  a  man  are  a 
practical  exemplification  of  his  religious  principles ;  so  the  social 
habits  of  a  church,  its  government,  and  ritual,  are  a  living  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
indispensable  for  a  right  understanding  of  church  history ;  but  to 
the  American  churches  it  has  an  importance  far  greater,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  controversy  in  which  they  are  engaged  respecting 
rites  and  forms.  In  this  controversy.  Formalism  and  Puritanism 
are  the  great  antagonistic  principles ;  the  one  striving  for  a  sensu- 
ous, the  other  for  a  spiritual  religion.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  religion  is  estimated  by  outward  forms,  and  piety  pro- 
moted by  external  forms ;  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
every  thing  is  made  to  depend  upon  what  is  internal  and  spiritual. 
The  one  found  its  just  expression  in  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and 
spirituality  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches;  the  other  was 
embodied  in  the  ancient  hierarchy  which  early  supplanted  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
and  still  discovers  itself  in  the  ceremonies  and  assumptions  of  high 
church  prelacy,  Puseyism,  and  Popery. 

-These 'two  opposite  schemes  of  religion  the  Tractarians  of  Ox- 
ford denominate  the  Genevan  and  the  Catholic.  They  boldly  avow 
that  these  schemes  are  now,  probably  for  the  last  time,  struggling 
together,  and  that  on  this  struggle  hangs  the  destiny  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  the  conflict  is  not  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  has  passed  over  to  our  American  churches.  It  sum- 
mons them  to  begin  anew  the  great  controversy  of  the  Reformation. 
This  was,  at  the  beginning  as  now,  a  controversy  not  so  much  re- 
specting doctrines  as  about  forma  and  traditions,  Melancthon  and 
the  reformers  earnestly  maintained  that  their  controversy  was  not 
<<  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  concerning  certain 
abuses  which,  without  due  authority,  had  crept  in."  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  renews  the  affirmation  « that  the  division  and  the 
strife  was  respecting  certain  traditions  and  abuses;''  and  to  the 
same  efiect  is  the  Helvetian  Confession,  and  that  of  Smalcald. 

With  this  controversy  in  the  Reformation  began  the  study  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Church  as  an  independent  branch  of  church 
history.     The  contending  parties  both  appealed  to  the  authority 
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of  the  fathers,  and  the  tisages  of  the  primitive  and  apostolical 
churches.  This  appeal  led  each  to  renew  his  researches  in  the 
records  of  the  past ;  to  arrange,  digest,  and  construct  his  authori- 
ties in  defence  of  his  position.  From  the  scattered  materials  which 
were  collected,  the  historians  of  the  church,  on  either  side,  soon 
began  to  construct  their  antagonist  histories  of  the  church — of  its 
doctrines,  its  polity,  and  its  worship.  The  chaotic  elements  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  apologists,  and  historians  of  the  church,  rudis  in- 
digeitaque  moleSj  began  now  to  be  arranged,  compared,  and  con- 
structed into  opposing  systems,  deduced  from  opposite  views  of  the 
primitive  formation. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Ecclesiastical  History  may  therefore  serve  as  an  appropriate 
Introduction  to  the  following  work ;  in  preparing  which  the  author, 
by  permission,  has  availed  himself  chiefly  of  an  article  originally 
prepared  for  another  place.* 

The  Magdeburg  Genturiators,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  the 
way  in  this  new  science  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  which  that 
of  Christian  Antiquities  has  since  become  a  distinct  department. 
These  illustrious  and  laborious  compilers  published,  from  1559  to 
1574,  thirteen  folio  volumes,  each  comprising  a  century.  Their 
object  was  to  show  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  respecting  the 
church  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Catholic  church,  as  might 
appear  from  its  history,  recorded  and  traditional;  and  that  the 


*  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  Jan.,  1852,  No.  I.  Article  I. 
AntiqoiUes  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1.  Denkwnrdigkeiten  ans  der  Christlichen  Arohieolo^e.  Bde.  I.-Xn.  8to. 
Leipsig,  1817-81.    Von  D.  Johann  Christian  Wilhelm  Augttsti. 

2.  K.  Schone's  Geschichtsforschnngen  iiber  die  Kirchlichen  Gebrauche  nnd  Ein- 
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mlt  steter  Beiiehnng  anf  das,  was  davon  nooh  jetst  im  christlichen  Cultns  fibrig 
geblieben  ist  Yon  M.  Carl  Christian  Friedrich  Siegel.  Bde.  L~IY.  Leipsig, 
1885-88. 

6.  Lehrbnch  der  Christlich-kirchlichen  Archeologie.  Yerfasst  TOn  Dr.  Joh. 
Nep.  Locherer.  8to.  S.  194.  Frankfort  am  Main,  1882. 

7.  Die  ChriBtlich-kirchliehe  AlterthumswissenBchaft,  theologisohoritifleh  bear- 
beitet.    Yon  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bohmer.    Bde  I.-II.    8to.    Breslau,  1886-9. 

8.  Lehrbueh  der  Christlich-kirchlichen  Archnologie.  Yon  Heinrioh  Ernst  Fer- 
dinand Guerieke.  8yo.  S.  845.  Leipzig,  1847. 
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doctrine  of  the  modern  Catholic  church  was  the  result  of  traditional 
errors  and  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  that  communion  by 
degrees,  until  it  had  grossly  departed  from  the  primitive  standard, 
in  faith  and  practice.  With  this  intent  they  treated  largely  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the*  constitution  and  goTernment  of  the 
church,  devoting  two  chapters  in  each  century  to  these  topics. 

In  opposition  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  thirty  years  later, 
Csesar  Baronius,  subsequently  Cardinal  at  Rome,  published  his 
Ecclesiastical  Annals,  in  twelve  folio  volumes,  exhibiting  the  Eo- 
mifih  doctrine  on  the  same  subjects.  So  largely  did  Baronius  treat 
of  the  rites  and  government  of  the  church,  that  Schulting,  one  of 
his  epitomists,  describes  his  work  as  containing  a  thesaurus  of 
sacred  antiquities. 

The  example  of  these  illustrious  predecessors  was  followed  by 
aubsequent  historians  and  polemics,  through  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Controverted  topics  controlled  both  their 
investigations  and  their  narrations  of  the  results  of  them.  The 
whole  history  of  the  church,  and  especially  that  of  the  usages  and 
rites  of  the  church,  was  examined  and  re-examined,  collated  and 
discussed,  to  make  it  speak  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
confession,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  writers  respectively.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  parties  continually  pitched  over  against  each 
other,  like  two  hostile  encampments,  intrenched,  on  the  one  hand, 
behind  the  bulwark  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries ;  on  the  other,  be- 
hind the  Annals  of  Baronius.  Both  claimed  to  be  orthodox,  both 
defended  themselves  on  the  authority  of  history,  both  repaired  to  it 
as  their  common  armory  from  which  to  draw  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  in  defence  of  their  respective  confessions.  The  period  now 
under  consideration  is  the  age  of  those  enormous  folios  which  crowd 
the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries,  and  in  the  production  of  which, 
Protestants  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  vied  with  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  in  publishing,  illustrating,  and  commenting  upon  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  and  the  synodical  decrees  and  councils  of 
the  church.  Among  the  former  may  be  named  Blondell,  Salma- 
sios,  Usher,  Cave,  Dodwell,  Arnold,  Basnage,  Mosheim,  Lardner, 
Walch,  Yenema,  Schrockh,  kc.  Of  the  latter  were  Tillemont, 
Mabillon,  Du  Pin,  Natalis  Alexander,  Montfaucon,  &c. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Mosheim,  the  renowned  historian  of 
Gottingen,  to  free  Church  History  from  the  partialities  and  preju- 
dices of  partisan  zeal,  and  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
Bcieiice.  Orthodox  himself,  and  profoundly  learned,  he  had  the 
magnanimity,  how  rfire !  to  be  just  to  opposite  systems  of  religious 
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faith — to  combine,  and  group,  and  throw  upon  the  canvas  the  living 
forms  of  every  faith,  in  their  just  proportion  and  natural  linea- 
ments. He  gathwed  his  materials  from  the  widest  range  of  re- 
search, and  yet  presided  as  a  master  over  the  vast  incongruous 
mass  which  he  had  collected.  Like  a  skilful  naturalist,  with  con- 
summate ability  he  reduced  the  crude  elements,  conformable  and 
nonconformable,  into  an  organic,  consistent  whole.  Thus  from 
authentic  records  he  wrote  out  the  true  history  of  the  church,  as 
the  modern  geologist  from  the  book  of  Nature  gives  us  the  history 
of  the  earth,  with  the  order  and  relative  age  of  the  several  strata, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  formation ;  with  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them,  age  after  age.  These  powers  of  research,  of  combi- 
nation, of  generalization,  coupled  with  religious  earnestness,  a  keen 
insight  into  the  characters  of  men,  precision  and  fluency  of  style, 
have  won  for  Mosheim  the  honoured  title  of  the  Father  of  modern 
Church  History — the  founder  at  once  of  the  science  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  the  art  of  composing  it. 

One  of  Mosheim's  most  valuable  works  was  his  Historical  Com- 
mentaries on  the  state  of  Christianity  during  the  first  320  years 
from  the  Christian  era ;  of  which  a  translation  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Murdoch,  translator  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. These  Commentaries  treat  of  the  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  the  primitive  church ;  the  change  from  the  popular  to  the 
prelatical  form,  and  many  of  the  topics  which  appropriately  belong 
to  the  department  of  Christian  Antiquities.  In  this  way  they  had 
an  important  influence  in  enriching  this  department  of  ecclesi- 
astical research.  Previous  to  this  period,  several  imperfect  and 
partial  treatises  had  been  published  on  the  continent,  by  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  wrote,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  for  partisan  purposes.  These  works,  however,  were  limited 
in  their  plap,  and  greatly  deficient  in  their  execution,  detailing 
chiefly  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Christian  church.  The  most 
of  these  soon  passed  into  deserved  neglect,  and  now  are  found  only 
in  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  English  language  has  produced  but 
two  authors  of  any  celebrity  on  this  subject;  though  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  original  organization  of  the  church  and  the 
ritual  of  its  worship  has  been  longer  continued,  and  perhaps  more 
firmly  contested,  in  this  language  than  in  any  other.  Dr.  William 
Cave,  in  1673,  published  his  Primitive  Christianity,  or  the  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Church  in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Qospel.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  his  Apostolical  Antiquities,  and  History  of  the 
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Primitive  Fathers.  The  first  mentioned  was  translated  into  the 
French  language,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions,  of  which 
the  latest  was  published  in  1840,  at  Oxford.  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
works,  it  is  his  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  religious  character  of  the 
primitive  churches  for  the  imitation  of  his  readers.  In  dping  this, 
he  indirectly  describes  many  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  but  omits,  as  foreign  to  his  purpose,  much  more 
which  appropriately  belongs  to  the  department  of  antiquities.  He 
writes  with  an  indulgent  charity,  which  forms  a  flattering  estimate 
of  primitive  piety,  and  fails  to  notice  any  visible  decline  until  the 
third  or  fourth  century. 

The  only  great  work  which  has  been  produced  in  our  language 
on  Christian  Antiquities,  is  that  of  Joseph  Bingham,  published 
between  1708  and  1722.  Optis  viginti  annorum,  monumentum 
aere  perennius  of  the  vast  research  and  tireless  industry  of  the 
author.  This  work  has  been  several  times  abridged,  and  the  early 
abridgments  have  been  translated  into  different  languages.  The 
original  has  gone  through  many  editions ;  the  latest  in  London, 
1850.  It  is  a  standard  work  with  the  advocates  of  prelacy;  and 
to  all,  a  vast  and  valuable  repository  of  argument  and  authorities 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics  connected  with  the  usages  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  ancient  church.  But  with  all  its  merits,  it  has 
great  deficiencies.  It  lacks  clearness,  and  it  omits  altogether  several 
important  topics  of  discussion.  The  author  is  not  master  of  his 
materials.  He  has  accumulated  them  by  indefatigable  research, 
until  they  have  become  a  vast,  unwieldy  mass,  thrown  together 
without  due  discrimination  or  order.  He  seldom  chronologizes  his 
authorities;  so  that  what  one  may  have  gathered  from  him  as  au- 
thentic and  of  high  antiquity,  for  some  ancient  usage,  may  on 
examination  prove  to  be  only  the  spurious  production  of  a  later 
age,  and  accordingly  of  no  value. 

Above  all,  the  work  lacks  candour  and  impartiality.  The  author 
is  a  zealous  advocate  of  high-church  principles,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  he  discovers  in  the  primitive  church,  and  which  he  asserts 
and  defends  from  its  history.  Other  foundation  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  he  finds  not,  either  in  its  ancient  history,  or  in  the  authority 
of  the  apostles.  Of  a  form  of  government,  earlier,  more  simple, 
and  more  popular  than  prelacy,  he  knows  nothing.  In  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  order  and  worship  of  the  church  he 
discovers  no  material  change  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  save 
the  more  modern  corruptions  of  Romanism,  which  he  sometimes 
detects  and  exposes  with  great  earnestness.     But  the  true  theory 
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of  the  apostolical  churches — of  that  primeval  and  normal  form  of 
the  church,  given  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
in  the  judgment  even  of  moderate  Churchmen,  and  much  more,  in 
that  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  as  a  model  of  the  church 
in  all  ages — is  not  to  be  learned  from  Bingham.  In  place  of  it,  he 
has  substituted  the  distortions  and  perversions  of  the  hierarchy  as 
the  primitive  forms  of  Christianity. 

In  the  defence  of  the  true  theory  of  a  free  popular  church 
government,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  for  aid  from  the  land  of  en- 
lightened freedom,  to  the  more  learned,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
scholars,  reared  under  the  despotisms  of  Germany.  To  that  country, 
where  the  storm  of  strife  is  laid — ^where  the  controversy  between 
the  two  opposing  systems,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  has  settled 
down  into  a  dissent  without  discord ;  to  the  ecclesiastical  literature 
of  that  country  chiefly  must  the  dissenting  churches  of  England 
and  America  repair  for  armour,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  they  are  again  summoned  by  the  assump- 
tions and  aggressions  of  high  church  prelacy.  In  our  churches, 
the  great  controversy  of  the  age — under  a  modified  form, 'the  same 
as  that  of  the  Reformation — is  with  the  spirit  of  formalism.  For- 
malism was  then,  as  now,  the  great  antagonist  principle  in  the 
warfare ;  and  still  the  learned  men  of  the  country  where  the  Refor- 
mation began,  though  now  retired  from  the  conflict,  are  our  chief 
reliance  for  aid  and  counsel,  and  for  armour. 

Foremost  among  modern  writers  on  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  stands  the  honoured  name  of  Planck  of  Gottingen,  who  has 
written  at  length,  and  with  great  ability,  upon  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects  connected  with  that  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church. 
He  writes  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  a  profound  veneration  for  Christianity.  His  services  in 
this  department  of  Church  History  are  clearly  expressed  by  one 
of  the  most  competent  writers  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hagenbach : 

<<It  had  become  necessary  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present, 
to  illuminate  the  facts  of  history  with  the  torch  of  philosophy,  or 
rather  with  the  opinions  in  vogue  among  the  majority  of  educated 
people.  It  was  no  longer  enough  to  know  what  had  come  to  pass 
in  earlier  times;  even  the  critical  separation  of  what  was  duly 
attested  from  what  belonged  to  the  region  of  myths  and  conjec- 
ture, appeared  to  be  only  a  preliminary  work.  Men  wished  now 
also  to  know  how  things  had  come  to  pass,  and  why  they  had  come 
thus  and  not  otherwise.  As  at  the  same  epoch  the  investigations 
in  the  sphere  of  nature  were  prosecuted  teleologically,  inquiring 
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after  the  cause,  and  effect,  and  final  causes,  so  in  the  sphere  of 
moral  freedom  in  which  history  moves,  similar  connections  and 
relations  of  events  were  sought  out.  But  this  could  not  he  done 
without  applying  to  the  events  some  moral  standard,  and  inquiring 
after  the  internal  motives  from  which,  in  given  relations,  the  actions 
had  proceeded.  They  also  endeavoured  to  understand  what  had 
occurred,  partly  as  a  result  of  human  impulse  or  calculation,  and 
partly  from  the  concatenation  of  wonderfully  coincident  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history,  as  the  Eng- 
lish Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Robertson  had  written  it,  before  the  Ger- 
mans made  it  theirs.  Planck  applied  it  to  Church  History ;  and 
there  are  especially  two  works  of  his  in  which  this  historical  method 
is  carried  out  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  one,  <<  The  History  of 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Christian  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 
tions," had  for  its  object  to  describe  that  most  diflScult  point,  the 
history  of  the  external  organization  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
earlier  orthodox  Protestantism  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
huge  edifice  of  the  mediaeval  hierarchy  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence, as  the  cast-down  bulwark  of  Antichrist;  but  the  time  had 
now  come  in  which  the  human  mind  felt  itself  challenged  to  draw 
near  to  the  ruins  of  this  overgrown  greatness,  and  ask  how  and  by 
what  means  did  it  become  what  it  was;  how  could  such  a  gigantic 
edifice  grow  up  from  its^slight  and  unnoticeable  beginnings?  It 
was  just  this  question  which  Planck  sought  to  answer ;  although 
he  starts  with  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  church,  which 
are  rather  derived  from  the  external  circumstances  of  its  origin 
than  from  that  spiritual  might  hidden  within  it,  which  not  only 
waits  upon,  but  is  superior  to  its  external  manifestation.""^ 

Neander's  Memorabilia,  with  his  monographs  of  Chrysostom  and 
Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  Julian,  compiled  from  ancient 
records  of  Christians  and  of  Christian  life,  afford  us  important  aid 
in  this  department  of  archseological  investigations.  Pictures  of 
Christian  men  and  women,  fresh  and  warm  with  life,  with  pictorial 
scenes  of  their  religious  character,  of  the  state  of  society  in  which 
they  lived,  and  of  the  religious  constitutions  which  were  established 
or  modified  by  them,  are  sketched  in  these  works  in  the  bold  and 
truthful  outline  of  a  master. 

In  connection  with  this  work  stands  Neander's  History  of  the 
First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  life  and  times 
of  the  primitive  saints,  and  their  influence  in  modifying  the  insti- 

*  Translated  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  Bib.  Sao.  Oot,  1861. 
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tntions  of  the  cliurch,  he  here  ascends  to  the  original  authors  of 
these  institntions,  and  gives  ns  a  living  knowledge  of  the  very  soul 
of  Peter,  of  John,  of  James,  and,  above  all,  of  the  grand  peculiari- 
ties of  Paul,  together  with  a  vivid  sketch  of  that  primitive,  normal 
pattern  which  they  gave  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  for  the 
imitation  of  believers  in  all  coming  time. 

In  the  same  connection  should  also  be  mentioned  Rothe*s  Ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church,  a  work  of  the  same  general  design, 
the  production  of  an  independent,  original  mind,  and  of  a  rare 
scholar.  Taking  his  departure  from  a  different  point  of  observa- 
tion, the  author  seeks  to  trace  from  the  apostles  the  genetic  de- 
velopment of  the  church.  Though  himself  a  devout  man,  his 
writings  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  bold,  fanciful  theories  of  a 
different  school. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  preliminary  works  and  col- 
lateral aids  to  the  study  of  Christian  Antiquities,  that  we  must  dis- 
miss, with  a  brief  notice,  the  several  independent,  modern  writers  on 
this  subject,  whose  works  have  appeared  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

First  in  the  order  of  time  and  in  magnitude,  if  not  in  import- 
ance, stands  Augusti's  Memorabilia  from  Christian  Archaeology, 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  twelve  volumes,  between  the  years  1817 
and  1831.  The  title  is  ill  chosen,  and  poorly  indicates  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  author's  labours.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
years  from  Bingham,  he  takes  up  anew  the  work  of  this  compiler, 
and  collects  from  original  sources  an  immense  mass  of  authorities 
on  almost  all  the  wide  range  that  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Christian  Archaeology.  These  he  incorporates  in  his  pages,  instead 
of  inserting  them,  like  Bingham,  in  foot  notes  at  the  bottom ;  and 
he  usually  contents  himself  with  the  original  without  translation, 
connecting  them  togethei*  into  a  continuous  treatise,  by  his  o^n 
course  of  remarks.  He  is  calm,  dispassionate,  and  free  from  par- 
tisan zeal,  even  to  indifference  in  his  discussions,  which  are  often 
prolix,  crude,  and  immethodical.  Like  Bingham,  Augusti  is 
chargeable  with  unpardonable  negligence  in  omitting  almost  all 
chronological  data.  The  work,  however,  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
one  of  great  value.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  authorities,  collected 
with  great  industry  and  extensive  research,  from  the  whole  range 
of  ancient  historians,  apologists,  and  councils,  relating  to  almost 
every  branch  of  Christian  Antiquities.  To  one  who  has  not  op- 
portunities and  time  for  equal  original  research,  as  few  have  in  any 
country,  and  none  in  this,  the  Memorabilia  of  Augusti  are  invalua- 
ble^ offering  at  hand  materials  for  use  in  argument  and  illustration. 
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In  the  years  of  1836  and  1837,  August!  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  original  work  in  three  volumes,  averaging  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages  each,  under  the  title  of  a  Hand-book  of  Chris- 
tian Archaeologj.  In  this,  his  materials  are  better  wrought ;  the 
plan  and  order  are  entirely  changed.  The  authorities  are  carefully 
sifted ;  needless  redundances  are  pruned  off,  and  every  part  of  the 
work  bears  evidence  of  a  thorough  revision.  The  whole  has  a 
fairer  symmetry  and  a  higher  finish,'  and  is,  for  all  ordinary  use, 
much  more  valuable  than  the  original  work.  Augusti  was  Profes- 
sor, first  of  Oriental  Literature,  then  of  Theology,  and  was  con- 
nected successively  with  the  Universities  at  Breslau,  Jena,  and 
Bonn;  and  toward  the  close  of  life,  was  Counsellor  and  Director 
of  the  Consistory  at  Coblentz.  He  was  the  honoured  associate  of 
De  Wette  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  author  of  many 
works  on  literary,  historical,  and  theological  subjects. 

The  works  of  Augusti  were  followed  in  quick  succession  by  others 
in  the  same  department,  of  various  interest  and  importance,  and 
more  or  less  extensive  in  volume  and  in  the  range  of  their  inquiries. 
K.  Schone  published  at  Berlin,  1821,  '22,  in  three  volumes,  his 
Historical  Researches  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Usages  and  Institutions 
of  Christians,  their  Increase, 'Improvement,  and  Changes.  Though 
neither  original  nor  profound,  it  is  a  useful  treatise  on  the  rituaU 
of  the  church.  On  these  topics  he  gives  a  large  induction  of  au- 
thorities in  a  translation,  without  the  original,  and  omitting  in 
many  instances  all  reference  to  them. 

Bheinwald's  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology  is  the  next  in  order. 
This,  though  compressed  into  a  single  octavo,  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  former  in  its  plan,4ind  is  a  production  of  a  higher 
order.  It  is  written  with  studied  brevity,  and  exhibits  a  wonderful 
power  of  compression,  scarcely  surpassed  by  De  Wette's  Exegeti- 
cal  Hand-book,  or  Gieseler's  Text  Book  of  Churqh  History.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  author  makes 
his  own  statement  a  mere  thread  on  which  to  hang  the  choicest 
gems  which  boundless  research  has  gathered  from  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  antiquity,  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  subject.  The 
choice  extracts  which  adorn  his  pages,  selected,  wrought,  and 
arranged  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  conduct  us  directly  to  the  most 
valuable,  original  authors,  and  introduce  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. As  Gieseler's  admirable  work  remains  still  unrivalled  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  so  does  Rheinwald's  as  a  hand-book  in  eccle- 
siastical archaeology. 

Siegel's  Hand-book  of  Christian  Ecclesiastical  History  soon  fol 
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lowed  Rheinwald's.  The  writer  is  a  preactier  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Leipsic,  and  lecturer  in  the  University 
in  that  city.  He  proposes  to  himself  the  task,  not  of' an  original 
inyestigator,  but  of  a  compiler,  to  collect  together  the  materials 
which  are  scattered  through  many  volumes  of  diflferent  authors ;  to 
combine  and  reconstruct  a  complete  treatise  on  each  of  the  several 
topics  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  modified  forms  in  which  ancient  usages  and  insti- 
tutions are  still  retained  in  different  communions  of  the  Christian 
Church.  These  treatises  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for 
convenient  reference.  The  expediency  of  this  arrangement,  how- 
ever, is  questionable.  It  sunders  that  quoddam  commune  vinculum 
which  pertains  to  kindred  topics  of  the  same  general  subject,  and 
fails  to  give  the  reader  a  connected  symmetrical  view  of  the  whole. 
This  inconvenience  the  author  attempts  to  remedy  by  a  synoptical 
view,  or  summary  of  a  connected  treatise,  with  references  to  the 
articles  which  would  thus  stand  connected  in  a  synthetical  arrange- 
ment. A  copious  and  valuable  register  of  technical  terms,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  occurring  in  ancient  authors  and  archaeological 
works  of  this  nature,  is  also  appended. 

The  author  appropriates  to  his  use  very  freely  the  labours  of  his 
learned  predecessors,  frequently  incorporating  at  length  into  his 
work  their  authorities  and  discussions,  either  with  or  without 
abridgment,  at  his  pleasure,  and  generally  without  any  just  acknow- 
ledgment. The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  constitution  of  the  church,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  much  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the  clas- 
sical student.  But  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  treats  many 
important  passages  of  sacred  history  indicates  a  rationalistic  tend- 
ency, against  which  the  reader  should  be  duly  guarded. 

The  little  work  of  Locherer  next  claims  a  passing  notice,  as  a 
concise  and  candid  statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Professor  Bohmer,  of  the  University  at  Breslau,  presents  us  with 
a  work  of  a  far  higher  order  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  is 
the  production  of  an  original  and  independent  mind,  enriched  with 
the  learning,  literary  and  historical,  requisite  for  his  task.  His 
learning  is  chastened  by  a  devout,  religious  spirit,  and  his  re- 
searches are  ever  guided  by  a  profound  sense  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Bohmer  belongs  to  the  school  of  Planck 
and  Neander,  the  latter  of  whom  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  him 
in  conversation  with  the  writer,  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect. 
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It  is  truly  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  of  such  merit  is  not  presented 
in  a  style  more  clear  and  attractive,  a  defect  of  which  Neander 
made  severe  complaint,  and  of  which  a  foreigner  must  be  more 
keenly  sensible.  But  whatever  deficiencies  the  work  may  have,  it 
is  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  the  ablest,  the  most  reliable,  and 
the  best  extant  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Christian  church. 

After  the  illustrious  examples  of  Planck  and  Neander,  Bohmer 
applies  throughout  the  pragmatic  mode  of  historical  research  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject ;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  imparted  from  on  high,  first  fashioned  the  outward 
organization  of  the  church,  and  that  no  historical  investigations 
of  his  subject  can  be  safe  or  satisfactory  which  overlook  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  internal  causes  which  affect  the  out- 
ward ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  church.  With  this  religious, 
pragmatic  view  of  the  subject,  which  Augusti  and  Siegel  disregard, 
and  Rheinwald  avowedly  despises  as  worthy  only  of  a  *' literary 
charlatan,"  Bohmer  often  subjects  the  writings  of  his  predecessors 
to  a  searching  and  severe  criticism,  and  establishes  a  separate  in- 
dependent judgment.  His  work  is,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
learned  and  severe  critique  on  preceding  works  in  the  same  de- 
partment. It  might  with  propriety  be  denominated  a  pragmatic 
review  of  modern  German  authors  on  Christian  Archeology.* 

lie  announces,  as  his  subject,  the  Science  of  Christian  Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities,  theologically  and  critically  discussed.  This 
mode  of  discussion  and  the  qualifications  requisite  for  it  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  of  his  first  volume : 
"The  researches  of  one,  however  learned,  who  contemplates  the 
Christian  church  only  from  without,  and  deduces  its  institutions 
and  rites  from  external  relations  and  circumstances,  and  other 
forms  of  religion,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Such  a  one  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Divine  Spirit  which  the  exalted  Founder  of 
the  Christian  church  possessed  in  all  its  fulness,  and  which  was 
shed  forth  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  also  infused  more  or  less 
into  the  institutions,  ceremonies,  rites,  and  customs  of  the  church ; 
and  that  though, these  were  elsewhere  derived,  they  still  retain  the 
imprint  of  his  own  character;  nay,  more,  that  this  Spirit  originated 
not  a  few  institutions  and  usages  of  the  church,  and  manifested 

*  Oa  the  title-page  of  his  first  Tolame  he  has  inscribed  the  foUowing  sentiment 
from  Cyprian — "  Triticam  non  rapit  ventus,  nee  arborem  soUda  radice  fundatam 
proceUa  subyertit.  Inanes  pales  tempestate  jactantur,  intalidae  arbores  turbinis 
incursione  eTertnntur," — which  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  and  character  of 
his  criticisms. 
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itself  in  them.  This  is  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
important  element  of  Christian  antiquities ;  so  that  a  true  and  just 
investigation  must  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the  outward 
circumstances,  but  the  inward  spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  forming  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  must  keep  before  the  mind  the  combined  influence  of 
these  two  different  agencies,  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  For  the 
understanding  of  these  outward  agencies,  the  intellect,  conversant 
only  with  sensible  and  earthly  things,  is  fully  competent ;  but  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  investigate  the  internal  agencies,  while  all 
that  is  supernatural  and  divine  lies  wholly  without  the  range  of  its 
vision.  If  brought  to  the  investigation  of  such  divine  agency,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  understanding  will  proceed  only  so  far  as 
altogether  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  agency.  An  enlightened 
religious  consciousness  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  that  divine  influence  which  was  the  original  source 
of  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  church/' 

Guericke  of  Halle,  the  enlightened  Christian  scholar,  and  the 
accomplished  historian  of  the  church,  has  also  applied  his  own 
skilful  hand  to  the  task  of  providing  the  public  with  a  suitable 
tuannal  on  th^  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  Though  sym- 
pathizing with  Bohmer  in  his  religious  views,  he  objects  to  his  work 
as  too  learned  and  recondite ;  then,  as  in  his  history,  he  has  pur- 
sued a  middle  course  between  Neander  apd  Gieseler,  so  in  his 
archsDology  he  proposes  to  himself  the  same  auream  mediocritatem 
between  the  plethoric  fulness  of  Augusti  and  the  naked  skeleton 
of  Rheinwald.  The  result  is  an  admirable  Manual  in  the  fair  pro- 
portions, the  grace  and  finish  which  characterize  all  the  works 
of  Guericke. 

In  1839,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities  was  published  in 
London,  compiled  from  much  the  same  sources  as  the  following,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  an  accomplished  scholar  of  Oxford.  The 
author  is  an  earnest  dissenter  from  the  Tractarian  and  high-church 
party,  but  a  decided  Episcopalian,  a  zealous  and  candid  advocate 
for  <« episcopacy,  charity,  and  peace."  We  acknowledge  ourselves 
under  many  obligations  to  this  author,  though  occupying  a  stand- 
point quite  opposite  to  his — that  of  a  dissenter  from  episcopacy 
and  prelacy  in  any  form,  and  taking  our  departure  from  him,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  under  a  firm  conviction  that  episcopacy 
and  prelacy  have  no  authority  either  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  bis  apostles,  or  in  the  examples  and  traditions  of  the  apostoli- 
cal churches. 
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Why,  in  view  of  all  the  labours  of  the  learned,  age  after  age,  to 
elucidate  and  enrich  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  why  is  it, 
in  this  country,  so  neglected?  Who  can  intelligently  read  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  without  attention  to  its  institutions, 
offices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ?  The  history  of  the^e  is  the  history 
of  the  Church.  To  follow  out  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  early 
Christians,  their  patience  and  fortitude  under  persecution,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors,  is  but  to  write  a  single  chapter  of  their 
history,  and  that  of  least  importance.  It  reveals  their  patient  en- 
durance of  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  but  this  is  only  a  single  trait 
of  their  character.  Many  other  characteristics  of  equal  interest — 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  with  all  the  varied  in- 
fluences which  formed  or  modified  their  religious  sentiments,  their 
institutions,  and  their  ritual  of  worship— these  all  remain  unrecor- 
ded, unknown.  No  individual  who  is  desirous  of  viewing  the 
character  of  Christianity  and  the  conduct  of  its  professors  under 
all  circumstances,  and  particularly  of  contemplating  the  human 
mind  under  extraordinary  moral  influences,-— of  watching  the 
various  experiments  of  Christianity  when  combined  in  a  social  sys- 
tem with  other  elements,  can  consent  to  be  excluded  from  such  a 
source  of  instruction  as  is  found  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Christian  antiquities  are  indispensable  as  a  key  to  many  parts  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  very  same  circumstance  which  renders 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  important  to  the  classical  student, 
and  Jewish  antiquities  to  the  biblical  student,  renders  Christian 
antiquities  important  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  who 
supposes  that  he  can  find  all  he  needs  on  this  subject  in  certain 
chapters  in  general  works  on  church  history  has  only  to  make  the 
trials  and  then 'take  up  some  work  on  this  subject,  and  compare 
the  results,  and  the  difference  will  be  sufficiently  perceptible. 
Church  history  itself  has  gained  no  less  by  making  this  a  distinct 
branch  of  study  than  by  making  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines 
a  distinct  branch ;  both  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  thfe  historical  branch  of  theology  within  a  few  years 
past.  How  much  broader  and  clearer  the  light  which  now  shines 
on  this  whole  department  of  study  than  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century ! 

Above  all  archaeological  investigations,  those  that  relate  to  the 
Christian  church  possess  a  lively  interest,  important  and  peculiar. 
The  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  republics 
have  passed  away.   We  are  neither  Hebrews,  Greeks,  nor  Romans ; 
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and  yet  endless  research  is  lavished  on  their  antiquities.     But  we 
are  Christians,  and  the  church  continues  to  this  present  time,  with 
its  sacred  ordinances,  its  constitutions,  its  discipline,  its  offices, 
and  its  solemn  rites  of  worship.    Why,  then,  is  not  a  knowledge  of 
its  antiquities  to  us.  Christians,  an  object  of  surpassing  interest, 
above  those  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome?     Why  do  not  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Christian  church  exceed  in  importance  those  even 
of  the  Jewish  church,  as  far  as  the«Christian  excels  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion?    Hebreeorum  respublica  cum  veteri^  lege  tumulo  pridem 
illata  est.     Grsecia  sub  mausoleis  et  pyramidibus  suis  sepulta  jacet. 
Romana  gloria  atque  potentia  inter  triumphos  sues  consenuit. 
....  Modo  Hebrsei  non  sumus,  neque  Grs^i,  neque  Romani  .... 
neque  amplius  harum  gentium  moribus  vivimus.  Quid  ergo  nos  juvat, 
illarum  antiqua  tempera,  mores  et  monumenta,  tanto  studio  a  ruderi- 
bus  suis  ac  tenebris  in  lucem  protrahere,  dum  interea  obliti  vivimus 
eorum,  quse  domestica  nobis  sunt  et  esse  deberunt?     Dixi,  non 
sumus  Hebrsei,  non  Grseci,  non  Romani — attamen  Christianos  nos 
omnes  esse  profitemur  in  hodiernam  usque  diem.     Horum  itaque 
quorum  nomine,  disciplina,  et  religione  insigniti  etiamnum  vivimus, 
horum,  iq^quam,  antiquitates  cognoscere  prse  omnibus  caeteris,  rem 
summi  momenti,  summae  utilitatis,  ac  glorisB,  futuram  esse  judicavi.* 
But  the  polemic  importance  of  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, at  present,  x)utweighs  all  others,  with  reference  to  the  extra- 
ordinary assumptions  and  encroachments  of  prelacy.    For  all  these 
a  venerable  antiquity  is  claimed,  and  continually  reiterated,  as. 
though  the  apostolical  succession,  diocesan  government,  episcopal 
ordination,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  canonically  administered, 
liturgical  worship,  with  all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  pre- 
latical  system,  were  the  pillars  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  parts  of 
that  temple  which  was  reared  by  him  and  his  apostles  to  stand 
forever,  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  their  followers.    These 
pretensions  and  claims  are  entirely  disowned  by  the  whole  body  of 
dissenters.    They  maintain  that  there  is,  underlying  all  the  ancient 
forms  of  prelacy,  another  system  still  more  ancient,  more  simple, 
and  deeper  laid ;  which  itself,  after  the  vast  incongruous  structures 
which  prelacy  and  papacy  have  thrown  up  around  and  over  it  are 
cleared  away,  stands  forth  in  sublime  simplicity  and  symmetry,  a 
divine  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  evelry 
age.     The  defence  of  those  opposing  views  respecting  the  primitive 
church  is  the  great  controversy  of  the  age ;  it  is  a  renewal  of  the 


*  Maimhart,  cited  by  Riddle. 
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controYcrsy  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  sustained  on  either  side  by 
an  appeal  to  history,  after  the  research  of  three  hundred  years 
by  the  learned  of  every  communion  in  Christendom.  In  these 
polemics  every  theological  student,  every  pastor,  every  Christian 
scholar  is  an  unavoidable  combatant,  and  must  provide  himself 
with  historical  armour  for  the  conflicts 

Neither  should  the  liberalizing  influence  of  this  study  be  forgot- 
ten. Like  foreign  travel,  it  in^ires  a  Christian  Catholicism  supe- 
rior to  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  sect  and  party.  One  who 
has  travelled  far,  and  observed  the  practical  fruits  of  religion  in 
different  communities,  however  diversified  their  national  peculiari- 
ties and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  learns  to  judge  charitably  of  all ; 
so,  after  a  wide  range  of  historical  research,  which  exhibits  the 
spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  the  same,  age  after  age,  under  all 
the  shifting  forms  of  church  government  and  worship  in  which  it 
appears,  he  exchanges  the  prejudices  of  partisan  zeal  for  the  ca- 
tholic and  Christian  sentiment:  <<In  things  essential,  unity;  in 
things  not  essential,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity,** 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EARLIEST  AUTHENTIC  NOTICES  OP  THE  PRDUTIVB  CHRISTIANS. 

The  -work  on  which  we  here  enter  requires  us  to  study  both 
the  private  life  and  the  public  institutions  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. They  exemplified  their  true  character  in  the  sanctities 
of  their  religion  and  in  the  charities  of  life;  by  stern  inward 
piety,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  the  family  and  of  social  life ;  by 
their  deeds  of  charity  towards  the  persecuted,  the  destitute,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead ;  and  in  their  various  relations  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state.  A  due  attention  to  these  several  particulars  in 
their  religious  life  will  prepare  us  to  enter  more  intelligently  upon 
the  examination  of  their  several  religious  rites,  and  their  various 
offices  and  institutions  relating  to  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  church.  The  religious  life  of  the  primitive  Christians  may 
be  favourably  introduced  to  our  notice  by  several  citations  of  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic  records  of  their  manners  and  their 
morals,  of  their  faith  and  piety,  as  unconsciously  certified  by  their 
enemies  and  directly  attested  and  exemplified  by  themselves. 

§1.   ACCOUNTS  OF  JEWISH  AND  PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

To  one  who  would  study  the  early  history  of  the  primitive 
church,  or  critically  examine  its  polity,  the  testimony  of  contem- 
porary writers  of  another  faith  is  pectdiarly  important.  But  such 
writers,  both  Jewish  and  profane,  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  unfortunately  afford  us  very  imperfect  information 
on  these  points.    The  Jews,  from  whom  we  might  expect  the  fullest 

information,  offer  us  none  of  any  value.    The  celebrated  passage^ 
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in  Joseplms,  which  has  heen  so  often  controverted,even  if  genuine, 
only  proves  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  some  faint  apprehensions  of  his  exalted  character; 
but  it  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  he  taught. 
Nor  does  Philo,  his  contemporary,  offer  any  essential  aid  to  our 
inquiries. 

Greek  and  Roman  authors,  especially  the  latter,  take  but  little 
"notice  of  the  early  Christians.  They  regarded  the  Christians  as 
only  an  heretical  body  of  Jews,  or  as  a  detestable  and  dangerous 
sect.  Accordingly,  the  passages  in  which '  Suetonius,*  Tacitus,' 
Arrian,  Antoninus,  Dion  Cassius,  and  other  writers  speak  of  Chris- 
tians, throw  little  or  no  light  on  their  manners  and  customs. 

The  most  important  notices  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  letters  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who,  according  to  the  most  approved  chrono- 
logy, was  governor  of  Bithynia  in  the  years  A.  D.  103,  104,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  an  opponent  of  Christianity, 
who  also  lived  in  the  second  century.  Pliny  had  been  instructed 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  to  keep  a  strict  guard  against  all  secret 
societies,  hetsertasy  and,  under  this  commission,  proceeded  to  severe 
measures  against  the  assemblies  of  Christians.  In  reporting  his 
proceedings  to  the  emperor,  he  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  these  Christians,  and  the  nature  of  their  assemblies.  In 
this  manner  he  unconsciously  passes  a  high  encomium  upon  these 
primitive  Christians.  The  letter  itself  was  written  but  about  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and,  together  with  Trajan's  reply, 
constitutes  the  most  important  record  extant  of  the  times  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostles.  They  are  accordingly  given  en- 
tire, in  a  translation  by  Melmoth. 

Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

"  It  is  a  rule,  sir,  which  I  inviolably  observe,  to  refer  myself  to 
you  in  all  my  doubts ;  for  who  is  more  capable  of  removing  my 
scruples  or  informing  my  ignorance  ?  Having  never  been  present 
at  any  trials  concerning  those  who  profess  Christianity,  I  am  unac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or  the  measure 
of  their  punishment,  but  how  far  it  is  proper  to  enter  into  an  exa- 
mination concerning  them.  Whether,  therefore,  any  difference  is 
usually  made  with  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  gnilty,  or  no  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  observed  between  the  young  and  the  adult ;  whether 
repentance  entitles  them  to  a  pardon ;  or,  if  a  man  has  once  been 
a  Christian,  it  avails  nothing  to  desist  from  his  error ;  whether  the 
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very  profession  of  Christianity,  unattended  with  any  criminal  act, 
or  only  the  crimes  themselves  inherent  in  the  profession,  are 
pmiishable:  in  all  these  points  I  am  greatly  doubtful.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  method  I  hare  observed  towards  those  who  have 
been  brought  before  me  as  Christians,  is  this : — ^I  interrogated  them 
whether  they  were  Christians;  if  they  confessed,.!  repeated  the 
question  twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time ;  when,  if 
they  still  persevered,  I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  punished ; 
for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  opinions  might 
be,  that  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved 
correction.  There  were  others  also  brought  before  me,  possessed 
with  the  same  infatuation,  but  being  citizens  of  Rome*  I  directed 
them  to  be  carried  thither.  But  this  crime  spreading,  (as  is  usually 
the  case,)  while  it  was  actually  under  prosecution,  several  instances 
of  the  same  nature  occurred.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me,  without  any  name  prescribed,  containing  a  charge  against 
several  persons  who,  upon  examination,  denied  they  were  Chris- 
tians, or  had  ever  been  so.  They  repeated  after  me  an  invocation 
to  the  gods,  and  offered  reUgious  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense 
before  your  statue,  (which  for  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought,  together  with  those  of  the  gods,)  and  even  reviled  the 
name  of  Christ :  whereas  there  is  no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who 
are  really  Christians  into  a  compliance  with  any  of  these  articles. 
I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  discharge  them.  Some  of  those 
who  were  accused  by  a  witness  in  person,  at  first  confessed  them- 
selves Christians,  but  immediately  after  denied  it ;  while  the  rest 
owned,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  of  that  number  formerly,  but 
had  now  (some  above  three,  others  more,  and  a  few  above  twenty 
years  ago)  forsaken  that  error.  They  all  worshipped  your  statue 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  throwing  out  imprecations  also  at  the 
same  time  against  the  name  of  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the 
whole  of  their  guilt  or  error  was,  that  they  met  on  a  certain  stated 
day,  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  form  of 
prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  some  god,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to 
commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their  word, 


*  It  WM  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  oitisen,  seonred  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  that  he  could  not  be  oapitaUj  oonyicted  but  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people ; 
vhich  teems  to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  send 
the  persons  here  mentioned  to  Rome.— Milmoth. 
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nor  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up ; 
after  which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  reassemble 
to  eat  in  common  a  harmless  meal.  From  this  custom,  however, 
they  desisted  after  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according 
to  your  orders,  I  forbade  the  meeting  of  any  assemblies.  After 
receiving  this  ax^count,  I  judged  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  extort  the  real  truth  by  putting  two  female  slaves  to 
the  torture  who  were  said  to  administer  in  their  religious  func- 
tions:'*' but  I  could  discover  nothing  more  than  an  absurd  and 
excessive  superstition.  I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  adjourn  all 
further  proceedings  in  this  affair,  in  order  to  consult  with  you. 
For  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  highly  deserving  your  consideration, 
more  especially  as  great  numbers  must  be  involved  in  the  danger 
of  these  persecutions,  this  inquiry  having  already  extended,  and 
being  still  likely  to  extend,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and 
even  of  both  sexes.  For  this  contagious  superstition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities  only,  but  has  spread  its  infection  among  the 
country  villages.  Nevertheless,  it  still  seems  possible  to  remedy  this 
evil  and  restrain  its  progress.  The  temples,  at  least,  which  were 
almost  deserted,  begin  now  to  be  frequented;  and  the  sacred 
solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  again  revived;  while 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  victims  which,  for  some  time 
past,  have  met  with  but  few  purchasers.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  numbers  might  be  reclaimed  from  this  error,  if  a 
pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent." 

Trajan  to  Pliny, 

"  The  method  you  have  pursued,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  those  Christians  which  were  brought  before  you,  is 
extremely  proper ;  as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  plan 
by  which  to  act  in  all  cases  of  this  nature.  But  I  would  not  have 
you  officiously  enter  into  any  inquiries  concerning  them.  If,  in- 
deed, they  should  be  brought  before  you,  and  the  crime  is  proved, 
they  must  be  punished ;  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  when 
the  party  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  shall  make  it  evi- 
dent that  he  is  not,  by  invoking  our  gods,  let  him  (notwithstanding 
any  former  suspicion)  be  pardoned  upon  his  repentance.  Informa- 
tions without  the  accuser's  name  subscribed  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived in  prosecutions  of  any  sort;  as  it  is  introducing  a  very 

> 

*  DeaconessM. 
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dangerous  precedent,  and  by  no  means  agreeable  to  tbe  equity  of 
my  government." 

« 
From  this  record  of  antiquity,  we  learn  several  important  parti- 
culars respecting  the  early  Christians  : 

1.  That  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain  stated  day 
for  religious  worship— whether  on  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  week 
does  not  appear. 

2.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  morning,  before  daylight. 
Tertullian  styles  them  conventu^  antelucanoSy  assemblies  convened 
before  the  dawn.  It  was  a  general  custom  for  the  Christians  to 
meet  at  this  earl^  hour;  doubtless,  that  they  might  the  better 
avoid  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 

3.  They  appear  not  to  have  had,  at  this  time,  any  stated  place 
of  worship. 

4.  They  worshipped  Christ  as  God.  The  phrase  carmen  Chriato 
quasi  Deo  dicere  seeum  invicem  may  imply  any  short  ascription  of 
praise  to  Christ — a  doxology,  a  prayer,  a  psalm  or  hymn  in  prose 
or  verse,  though  the  latter  is  most  probable.  The  phrase  quasi 
Christo  has  been  reqdered  ^^as  to  some  God,"  as  the  language  of 
Pliny ;  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  argument :  whatever 
may  have  been  his  views,  he  asserts  that,  to  the  Christians,  Christ 
was  the  object  of  worship  to  whom  they  offered  this  doxology  or 
prayer,  rehearsing  it  alternately  or  in  responses. 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  these  Christians  not  only  be- 
lieved the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  manifested  great 
boldness  in  asserting  it. 

5.  They  celebrated  their  love-feasts  in  these  assemblies,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  mutual  covenant  to  live  a  godly  life.  In 
the  evening,  they  came  together  again  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper.  This  is  implied  in  their  eating  together  "a  harmless 
meal." 

The  reading,  exposition,  and  application  of  the  Scriptures  in 
these  assemblies  appears  to  be  distinctly  implied,  though  not  ex- 
pressly asserted. 

6.  This  epistle  bears  honourable  testimony  to  unflinching  stead- 
fastness of  faith  in  these  Christians,  which  Pliny  styles  an  absurd 
and  excessive  superstition. 

7.  This  epistle  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  early  and  exten- 
sive propagation  of  Christianity,  and  of  its  tendency  to  overthrow 
idolatry.     It  also  confirms  the  statements  of  the  early  apologists 
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reBpecting  the  same  points ;  while  it  establishes  our  confidence  in 
their  statements  where  we  haye  not,  as  in  this  case,  the  testimonj 
of  contemporary  writers. 

Ltunauy  of  Samosata. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  acconnts  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  is  left  on  record  also  by  Lucian,  an  infidel,  a  scoffer 
of  all  religion  and  a  universal  skeptic.  He  lived,  probably,  a  little 
later  than  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  almost  within  a  hundred  years  of 
the  great  Author  of  Christianity.  In  sketching  the  life  of  Pere- 
grinus,  a  mountebank  impostor,  who  had  the  address  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  Christians  and  to  esercise  the  office  of  a  pres- 
byter and  teacher  among  them  for  some  time,  until  his  real  cha- 
racter became  known  and  he  was  expelled  by  them  from  their 
communion,  Lucian  gives  an  account  of  these  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine themselves.  A  native  of  Syria,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of 
men,  by  extensive  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  he 
enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  these  primitive  Christians. 

^^  At  this  time  he  (Peregrinus)  came  into  possession  of  the  wonder- 
ful wisdom,  Co^aVy  of  the  Christians.  And  to  what  purpose? 
Why,  in  a  short  time,  he  proved  them  but  children,  himself  becom- 
ing their  prophet  and  sacrificer,  their  leader  in  the  synagogue  and 
every  thing  else.  Some  also  of  their  books  he  brought  forth  and 
divulged :  he  also  composed  many,  and  they  reckoned  him  as  a 
god  and  followed  him  as  a  lawgiver,  and  declared  him  their  chief. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  and  still  are  doing  reverence  to  Him,  that 
great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  he  brought  that 
new  doctrine  {^eT^eri^i  end  or  object)  into  life." 

^'  For  this  also  was  Proteus,  alias  Peregrinus,  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison.  This  imprisonment  he  reckoned  no  small  sub- 
ject of  boasting,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  turn  of  his  life, 
with  his  fondness  for  exciting  wonder,  and  his  vain-glory  of  which 
he  was  enamoured.  But  when  he  had  been  bound,  the  Christians, 
thinking  it  a  common  misfortune,  made  every  effort  for  his  deliver- 
ance. When  this  was  found  impossible,  they  rendered  him  every 
assistance  in  their  power,  not  vrith  indifference,  but  with  zeal. 
From  eariy  morning  were  to  be  seen  old  women,  widows,  and 
orphans  wandering  about  the  prison.  And  some  of  his  friends,  in 
fulfilment  of  what  they  considered  their  duty,  slept  with  him  in 
prison,  having  corrupted  the  guards.     Moreover,  various  dishes 
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were  carried  in ;  their  divine  narratives  were  read,  and  this  excel- 
lent Peregrinus  (for  so  they  regarded  him  as  yet)  was  accounted  a 
new  Socrates  by  them. 

"  Christians  came  also  from  the  cities  of  Asia,  sent  at  common 
expense,  in  order  to  assist  and  carry  on  the  synagogue  with  them 
and  give  consolation  to  the  man.  It  is  w^onderful  what  alertness 
is  displayed  when  any  such  calamity  happens.  For,  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  they  lavish  out  every  thing  in  profusion.  At  this 
time,  no  small  contributions  were  made  for  Peregrinus  because 
he  was  in  bonds.  The  miserable  devotees  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  immortal  and  shall  live  for  ever.  For  this  reason 
they  also  despise  death,  and  many  willingly  give  themselves  up  to 
martyrdom.  Moreover,  their  lawgiver,  the  first,  enjoined  them  to 
be  brethren ;  that,  having  once  professed  the  new  religion,  they 
should  deny  the  Grecian  gods  and  worship  that  sophist  of  theirs 
who  was  crucified,  and  live  according  to  his  laws.  They  therefore 
despise  all  others  alike,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  consider  every 
thing  common  among  themselves,  each  freely  receiving  without 
making  any  pledge.  If,  therefore,  there  came  among  them  any 
mountebank  or  diviner,  he  in  a  short  time  became  rich,  making 
drafts  upon  private  men  who  were  considered  as  brothers." 

After  stating  that  Peregrinus  was  released  by  the  governor  of 
Syria,  Lucian  proceeds  with  his  narrative.  '^  He  then  went  forth 
to  wander  about  the  second  time,  calling  upon  Christians  to  pay 
his  fare ;  by  means  of  whom  he  also  lived  in  abundance.  In  this 
manner  he  lived  some  time.  But  afterwards,  having  broken  some 
law  that  prevailed  among  them,  (I  think  he  was  caught  eating 
something  forbidden  by  them,)  reduced  to  want,  because  they  no 
longer  received  and  admitted  him,  he  made  another  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  his  paternal  estate." 

From  this  account  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  may  gather 
the  following  particulars : 

1.  Lucian  distinctly  speaks  of  them  by  their  own  name,  though 
with  the  utmost  contempt. 

2.  Of  the  crucified  Redeemer  as  a  person  well  known  in  his 
time.  Our  Saviour  is  Him  crucified ;  sufficiently  known  to  all, 
about  whom  there  is  no  doubt  or  uncertainty.  The  whole  narra- 
tive proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  Author  of  this  new 
religion  was  a  remarkable  personage,  who  lived  some  little  time 
previous  in  Palestine,  and  was  there  crucified.     He  probably  re- 
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garded  this  ^^  great  man,  this  lawgiver/'  as  one  of  the  magi,  or 
wise  men  of  the  East. 

3.  This  religion  which  he  taught  is  new  and  peculiar,  distinct 
from  other  forms  of  religion ;  it  is  the  wonderful  wisdom  or  so- 
phutryj  riv  ^VfiaxSTTiv  Oo^iav,  and  accords  very  well  with  the 
prava  et  immodica  superstitio  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 

4.  Lucian  is  witness  to  the  sohriety,  prayerfulness,  and  godliness 
of  these  Christians ;  as  is  implied  in  the  feigned  life  which  this  dis- 
sembler and  impostor  was  required  to  live,  in  order  to  gain  their 
confidence.  Had  the  character  of  Christians  not  differed  from 
that  of  other  men,  such  a  pretended  conversion  would  have  been 
quite  needless  on  the  part  of  Peregrinus. 

5.  Their  wonderful  charity,  benevolence,  and  mutual  sympathy 
with  their  afflicted  and  persecuted  brethren  is  distinctly  affirmed 
of  these  Christians. 

6.  Their  patience  under  sufferings,  arising  from  their  hopes  of 
a  future  life,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

7.  Their  unity  and  fellowship  as  brethren  and  their  strictness 
of  discipline  are  particularly  noticeable.  Peregrinus  was  received 
and  cherished  as  a  brother  beloved  by  them  until  his  character 
became  known,  when  he  was  excommunicated  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts  as  a  heathen  man  and  a^base  impostor. 

8.  Lucian  records  the  readiness  of  Christians  to  relieve  and  sup- 
port those  who  were  sick  or  in  prison. 

9.  He  mentions  their  Setnva  TtOLKiTxL^  their  manifold  meals,  re- 
ferring obviously  to  their  agapoi  and  sacramental  suppers,  possibly 
to  abuses  similar  to  those  which  are  reproved  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xi.  20-22. 

10.  It  is  observable  also  that  Lucian  makes  mention  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Christians ;  and  also, 

11.  Of  their  community  of  goods,  as  is  described  Acts  iv.  32-37 ; 
and, 

12.  Of  certain  prohibited  articles,  as  specified  also  by  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  20 ;  xxi.  25 ; — ^all  which  evinces  their  piety 
and  benevolence  and  diligence  in  the  Christian  life. 

Finally,  these  Christians  not  only  worshipped  Christ  as  the 
divine  Author  of  their  religion,  but  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
sacred  Trinity.  The  terms  employed  by  Lucian,  Jte  c>e(3ovaif 
TlpoOxvvS/Tiy  indicate  religious  worship^  reverence  to  Christ  as  to  a 
god.  Moreover,  the  Philopatris,  usually  ascribed  to  Lucian,  though 
.  its  authenticity  is  denied  by  many,  distinctly  recognises  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Trinity,  consisting  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  one  in  three  and  three  in  one^  as  expressed  by  Criton, 
iv  TptUj  and  tpia  iv.  The  words  of  the  Philopatris  are  given  below. 

^'^^ifdiSovra  ©fov,  (dyavy  d[i(3p(yroVy  ovpaviova, 
Tiov  narpog,  Uvsvfia  ix  Ilarpog  SKTiopevofievoVj 
*Er  ix  TpcQV,  xai  i^  'Evog  Tpia' 
Tavra  v6(ii^b  Tjf(vay  rw  5'  rc/ov  ©eov. 

§2.   CHRISTIAN  AUTHORS. 

The  JEpistle  to  Diognetui. 

The  epistle  to  Diognetns  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
yalnable  remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
author ;  but  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  of 
a  devout  spirit.  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  life  is  beyond  measure  captivating,  and  forms  a  fit 
introduction  to  the  following  delineation  of  the  domestic,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

The  precise  date  of  this  epistle  is  as  uncertain  as  its  authorship, 
though  all  authorities  concur  in  giving  it  a  high  antiquity.  Some 
refer  it  to  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  others,  like  Neander,  to  that 
immediately  succeeding ;  and  almost  all  concur  in  assigning  to  it  an 
antiquity  as  remote  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  At  some 
time  between  this  early  period  and  that  of  the  apostles  lived  the 
unknown  author  of  this  authentic  picture  of  primitive  piety,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader 
in  the  following  translation : 

**  I  observe,  most  excellent  Diognetus,  that  you  are  very  curious 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Christians ;  and  par- 
ticularly careful  to  ascertain  what  God  they  worship,  and  what  may 
be  their  forms  of  worship ;  for  while  they  seem  to  look  forward  to 
something  beyond  this  life,  fearless  of  death,  they  deny  the  gods  of 
the  Grreek  and  disrega'rd  the  religion  of  the  Jew ;  but  manifest  an  ex- 
traordinary affection  one  towards  another.  What,  then,  is  this  new 
institution  or  form  of  religion  7  Why  has  it  made  its  appearance 
now^  and  not  before  ?  To  this  inquiry  it  shall  be  my  happiness  to 
reply,  in  prayerful  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  God  so  to  direct 
that  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  hear  that  you  have  become  a  better 
man ;  and  that  you  may  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  instruc- 
tions received. 
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Christian  Paradoxes, — Christians  are  not  distinguished  by  their 
place  of  residence,  their  language,  or  their  manners ;  but  they  inhabit 
the  same  cities,  use  the  same  forms  of  speech,  and  engage  in  the  same 
pursuits  as  other  men.  They  neither  have  any  skill  in  hidden  mys- 
teries above  other  men,  nor  do  they  defend  any  doctrines  of  men. 
Dwelling  in  cities  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  each  where  his  lot  is 
cast,  in  clothing,  food,  and  manner  of  life,  they  follow  the  customs 
of  their  country,  and  yet  they  exhibit  a  life  and  conversation  of 
wonderful  paradoxes.  They  inhabit  their  own  native  land,  but  only 
as  foreigners  and  strangers ;  as  citizens,  they  take  a  part  in  every 
thing,  but  endure  all  things  as  strangers ;  every  foreign  land  is 
to  them  their  native  country ;  and  their  native  country,  a  foreign 
land.  They  marry  and  rear  up  their  families  unlike  those  who, 
without  natural  affection,  expose  their  children  to  death ;  they  live 
in  common,  but  in  chaste  observance  of  their  marriage-vows.  They 
live  in  the  flesh,  but  not  after  the  flesh ;  they  dwell  on  the  earth, 
but  have  their  mansions  in  heaven ;  they  obey  the  existing  laws, 
but  in  their  lives  are  superior  to  all  law ;  loving  all  men,  they  are 
persecuted  by  all ;  living  unknown,  they  are  condemned  to  death ; 
they  are  slain,  and  behold  they  live;  though  poor,  they  make 
many  rich ;  in  want  of  every  thing,  they  have  abundance ;  in  dis- 
honour, they  are  but  esteemed  the  more ;  when  defamed,  they  are 
vindicated ;  when  reviled,  they  bless ;  for  insolence,  they  return 
honour ;  for  well-doing,  they  are  punished  as  evil-doers,  and  yet 
rejoice  in  their  punishments  as  being  made  alive.  Rejected  by 
the  Jews  as  aliens,  they  are  persecuted  by  the  Greeks ;  and  though 
hated  of  all  men,  none  can  show  cause  of  enmity  against  them. 

In  a  word.  Christians  are  in  the  world  what  the  body  is  to  the 
soul.  As  the  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members,  so  are  these 
Christians  dispersed  throughout  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  The 
soul  is  in  the  body,  though  not  of  the  body ;  they,  though  in  the 
world,  are  not  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  unseen  in  the  body ; 
so  the  Christians  are  known  to  be  in  the  world,  and  yet  their  piety 
is  unseen,  unknown.  The  flesh,  without  cause,  wars  against  the 
\^  spirit,  because  this  is  opposed  to  the  indulgence  of  sinful  pleasures; 
so  the  world  unjustly  hates  these  Christians,  because  they  oppose 
the  pleasures  pf  the  world.  As  the  soul  loveth  its  own  flesh  and 
the  members  that  war  against  it,  so  Christians  love  those  that  hate 
them ;  the  soul  upholds  the  body  in  which  it  is  detained,  so  the 
Christians  preserve  the  world  in  which  they  are  imprisoned.  The 
soul,  itself  immortal,  inhabits  this  perishable  tabernacle  of  the 
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flesh,  BO  they  inhabit  these  dying  bodies,  confidently  expecting  this 
corruptible  to  put  on  incorruption.  The  soul,  debased,  impaired 
by  sense,  only  triumphs  the  more ;  so  the  Christians,  the  more  they 
are  reduced  by  persecution,  only  increase  the  more. 

The  Miasion  of  Chriit  our  Lard. — God  has  imposed  upon  the 
Christian  responsibilities  which  he  can  neither  disown  nor  reject ; 
not,  indeed,  of  an  earthly  or  perishable  character,  nor  pertaining 
to  human  institutions,  but  resulting  from  his  truth,  his  holy  word, 
he  has  mysteriously  implanted  in  their  hearts.  Not,  again,  as 
though  he  had  sent  any  subordinate  minister  of  his,  as  an  angel 
or  potentate,  intrusted  either  with  divine  or  earthly  power ;  but 
he  has  sent  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things  : 
who  setteth  bounds  to  the  sea  that  it  cannot  pass,  and  directeth 
the  stars  of  heaven  in  their  courses;  whom  the  sun  and  moon 
obey  in  their  appointed  place,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  subject ; 
the  heavens  above  and  all  that  are  therein ;  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  the  world  beneath  them.  Has  God,  then, 
done  all  this  that  he  might  reign  in  terror  as  a  tyrant?  Far  from 
it ;  but  to  rule  in  meekness  and  gentleness.  As  a  sovereign,  God 
has, sent  his  Son  to  execute  the  office  of  a  King;  as  God,  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  man ;  and  as  a  servant,  to  learn  obedience  and  do 
no  violence ;  for  violence  belongs  not  to  God.  In  mercy,  he  has 
sent  him  to  fulfil  the  kind  offices  of  invitation  and  of  love,  not  to 
fiit  in  judgment ;  but  he  will  yet  commission  him  to  go  forth  in 
judgment,  and  who  then  shall  be  able  to  abide  his  coming  ?  See 
you  not  that  those  who  are  delivered  up  to  wild  beasts,  because 
they  will  not  deny  their  God,  are  not  overcome,  but  only  increase 
the  more,  the  more  they  are  persecuted  ?  This  is  not  the  work  of 
man,  but  of  God,  and  an  evident  token  of  his  coming. 

How  miserable  was  the  condition  of  men  before  the  coming  of 
Him  that  was  sent  7  What  knowledge  had  they  of  God  ?  Fire, 
water,  the  elements,  or  some  created  thing  undistinguished  from 
other  works  of  creation,  they  acknowledged  as  their  god.  Of  God 
himself  no  man  knew  any  thing ;  but  he  revealed  himself  through 
faith,  by  which  alone  God  is  seen.  For  the  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Governor  of  all  things  ever  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  merciful  and 
gracious,  true  and  faithful,  and  longsuffering.  Fulfilling  his  holy 
will  in  mysterious  darkness,  he  seemed  not  to  regard  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  when,  through  his  beloved  Son,  he  began  to  reveal  the 
things  he  had  from  the  beginning  prepared  for  us,  he  freely  gave 
ns  all  things  and  made  us  partakers  of  his  benefits. 
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God,  in  former  times,  had  left  ns  to  walk  after  our  own  lusts ; 
not,  indeed,  himself  having  pleasure  in  onr  sins,  bnt  that  he. might 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  cause  us  to  see  how  unworthy 
we  were  of  life,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  receive  his  grace.  Hav- 
ing in  this  manner  manifested  our  unwprthiness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  we  are  made  partakers  of  it  by  his  power.  When  the  mea- 
sure of  our  iniquities  was  full,  and  it  was  made  apparent  that  the 
wages  thereof  was  death ;  when  the  fulness  of  time,  appointed  of 
God  for  revealing  his  powerful  grace,  had  come,  then,  of  his  tran- 
scendent love,  neither  exercising  his  displeasure  towards  us,  nor 
casting  us  off,  nor  remembering  our  transgressions  against  us,  but 
in  his  long-suffering  bearing  with  us,  he  took  upon  himself  our  sins. 
He  gave  his  only  Son  to  be  a  ransom  for  us — ^the  righteous,  for  the 
unrighteous ;  the  holy,  for  the  unholy ;  the  just,  for  the  unjust ; 
the  mortal,  for  the  immortal.  What  but  his  righteousness  can 
hide  our  sins  ?  Or,  by  whom  can  we,  in  our  impiety  and  trans- 
gression, be  justified,  save  by  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  De- 
lightful change  !  What  unsearchable  wisdom !  what  unspeakable 
blessings !  that  one  righteous  person  should  put  away  the  sins  of 
many  and  justify  them  by  his  own  righteousness.  Having  first 
shown  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  salvation  ourselves,  and  then 
offered  a  Saviour  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  he  now  challenges 
our  faith  in  him  as  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  our  Counsellor  and 
great  Physician,  as  our  wisdom,  honour,  glory,  strength,  and  sal- 
vation, that  we  should  be  careful  for  nothing  pertaining  to  this 
life. 

The  ffappiness  of  Reltgum, — ^Would  you,  Diognetus,  but  re- 
ceive this  faith,  then  you  should  know  the  grace  of  God.  For 
God,  who  has  indeed  loved  us,  for  whom  he  made  the  world,  sub- 
jecting all  that  is  therein  unto  us,  whom  alone  he  has  created  in 
his  own  image  and  endowed  with  intelligence  to  know  him,  and  to 
whom  he  has  sent  his  only-begotten  Son,  will  surely  grant  his  hea- 
venly kingdom  to  all  that  love  him.  Did  you  but  know  him,  with 
what  joy  would  you  be  filled !  How  would  you  love  him  who  first 
loved  you,  and  pattern  after  his  benevolence !  Marvel  not  that 
man  should  be  conformed  to  God.  For  it  is  not  by  authority  over 
others,  not  by  wealth  or  power,  that  you  find  happiness,  or  become 
assimilated  to  God,  but  by  bearing  the  burdens  of  your  neighbour, 
by  condescension  and  kindness  to  inferiors,  and  by  imparting  to 
the  needy  according  as  God  in  his  good  providence  has  given  to 
you :  by  so  doing  may  you  become  godlike  in  the  Christian  virtues. 
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Then,  while  yet  on  the  earth,  you  shall  see  him  that  reigns  in  hea- 
Ten.  Then  shall  you  begin  to  speak  forth  the  mysteries  of  God. 
Then  shall  you  admire  and  love  those  who  are  persecuted  for  their 
fidelity  to  God.  Then  shaU  you  rebuke  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
world,  when  you  haye  your  conversation  in  heaven,  when,  regard- 
less of  that  which  only  seems  to  be  death,  you  shall  fear  that  dread- 
ful death  which  will  consign  to  everlasting  fire,  and  punish  to  the 
end  those  that  may  be  delivered  up  to  it." 

In  these  extracts  we  observe  the  devout  spirit  of  one  who  has 
communed  familiarly  with  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  set  forth 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  lost  men,  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Christian  system.  They  teach  for  doctrine  the  end- 
less misery  of  the  wicked,  and  many  of  the  cardinal  prinpiples  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  while  they  exhibit  the  transforming  power 
of  grace,  and  the  amiable  influence  of  this  religion  upon  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Christian  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  how  thoroughly 
these  early  Christians  were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  their  Master, 
who  was  ^'  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners ;"  and 
who  said  to  his  disciples,  ^'Ye  are  not  of  this  world,  even  as  I  am 
not  of  this  world."  In  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  word,  following  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  By  the  mighty  power  of  personal 
piety,  fearlessly  and  beautifully  exemplified  in  defiance  of  all  oppo- 
sition, at  all  times,  and  in  every  relation  of  life,  they  pressed  on 
to  higher  conquests  than  Christianity  since  has  ever  won.  By  the 
simple  power  of  faith,  manifested  in  a  holy  life,  ^Hhey  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  fiery  persecutions,  the  church,  though  burned  with  fire, 
like  the  burning  bush,  was  not  consumed,  but  only  flourished  and 
spread  the  more.  '' Torment,  rack,  condemn,  crush  us,"  says  Ter- 
tullian,  ^^  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  which  ye  can  devise  avails  you 
nothing ;  but  rather  induces  the  more  to  become  Christians.  As 
often  as  we  are  cut  down  by  persecutions,  we  spring  up  the  more 
abundantly.    Thb  blood  of  Christians  is  the  seed  of  the 

CHURCH." 
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Propagation  qf  Ohriitianity. 

Before  the  apostles  ceased  from  their  mission,  the  daj-spring 
from  on  high  had  shed  its  illuminations  over  the  wide  realms  of 
darkness  which  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Britain.  It  had  visited  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  gilded  with  its 
heavenly  radiance  even  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  benighted 
Africa.  Within  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  Pliny 
affirms  that  the  temples  were  almost  deserted ;  that  the  sacred  vic- 
tims devoted  to  the  altar  scarcely  found  any  purchasers ;  that  the 
superstition  had  not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  had  even  spread 
itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  distance  of  another  century,  Tertullian  represents  the 
enemies  •of  Christianity  as  complaining  that  the  whole  state  is 
overrun  with  it.  "  They  lament  it  as  a  great  calamity,  that  Chris- 
tians are  found  in  countries,  in  cities,  in  the  islands,  that  persons 
of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages  and  station  and  dignity,  come  over  to 
that  name."  "We  are  but  of  yesterday,"  he  continues  in  another 
place,  "and  have  already  filled  all  your  empire,  your  towns,  islands, 
forts,  boroughs,  councils,  your  very  camp,  every  tribe  and  quarter 
of  the  city,  the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum.  We  leave  you  no- 
thing but  your  temples.  Calculate  the  number  of  your  armies, 
and  the  Christians  of  a  single  province  would  exceed  it.^  In  other 
passages,  he  speaks  of  Christians  as  forming  almost  a  majority  in 
every  place ;  and  refers  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Car- 
thage and  other  provinces  of  Africa ;  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain; 
in  Grermany  and  Scythia,  and  many  other  obscure  nations,  provinces, 
and  islands  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned."^ 

After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion in  Tertullian,  it  must  stand  confessed,  to  the  immortal  honour 
of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that,  in  a  short 
space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  had  published  its  glad 
tidings  to  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth ;  to  men  of  every 
colour,  clime,  and  condition.  They  had  gained  their  conquests  in 
the  Roman  legion,  in  the  camp,  the  cabinet,  and  the  court ;  and 
carried  them  up  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars :  all  which  was 
but  the  gracious  fruit  of  their  fervent  charity,  and  their  faith  and 
patience  in  the  service  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 
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The  WorJcB  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 

Under  this  title  are  included  the  epistles  of  Clement,  Barnabas, 
Polycarp,  and  Ignatius ;  together  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
Of  these  venerable  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  most  important  is 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  He 
inrites  not  by  his  own  authority,  but  in  the  name  of  his  church; 
and  addresses,  not  the  bishops,  but  the  church  itself  at  Corinth. 
He  recognises  no  distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter;  but 
uses  these  terms  (c.  42,  44)  as  synonymous,  and  gives  several  im- 
portant hints  respecting  the  earliest  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church. 

This  epistle  is  disfigured  by  interpolations ;  one  of  which  (c.  40) 
transfers  to  the  church  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  priQ^thood, 
which  was  a  corruption  of  the  third  century,  to  exalt  the  episcopal 
hierarchy,  of  which  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
knew  nothing. 

Clement  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  Paul 
commends  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  vi.  8 ;  and  this  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  several  ancient  authorities.' 

The  date  of  this  epistle  is,  by  some  writers,  assigned  to  the 
period,  a.  d.  68-77 ;  by  others,  to  A.  n.  91  or  92. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,'  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  the 
companion  of  Paul  in  his  missionary  labours,  is  evidently  spurious. 
It  abounds  in  fabulous  narratives,  mystic  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fanciful  conceits ;  and  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  learned  to  be  of  no  authority.  Neander  supposes 
it  to  have  originated  in  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but  at  what  parti- 
cular time  he  does  not  define. 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  the  venerable  disciple  of  John,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  apostolic  age,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  167. 
He  left  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  generally  received  as 
genuine.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  pious  exhortations ;  and, 
though  of  great  interest,  gives  little  information  respecting  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  apostolical  churches. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  was  contemporary  with  John,  and,  perhaps, 
of  other  apostles.  His  martyrdom  at  Rome  is  assigned,  by  some, 
to  a  period  as  early  as  106  or  107 ;  by  others,  as  late  as  115  or 
116.  Some  passages  in  his  letters  indicate  a  high  antiquity ;  but 
many  others  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  later  age.  They 
generally  recognise  a  wide  and  settled  distinction  between  bishops 
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and  presbyters,  and  claim  for  them  an  authority  wholly  unknown 
in  the  primitive  church.  We  are  told,  that  Christians  ought  to 
look  up  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  Lord  himself  ;*  that  they  ought  to 
follow  the  bishops  as  Jesus  Christ  complied  with  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  presbyters  as  to  the  apos- 
tles f  and  that  he  who  should  do  any  thing  without  the  consent  of 
his  bishop,  would  be  a  servant  of  the  devil.*  None  can  fail  to  see 
in  those  passages  the  corruptions  of  an  age  remote  from  that  of 
the  apostles.  Certain  it  is  that  these  epistles,  if  not  an  entire 
forgery,  are  so  filled  with  interpolations  and  forgeries  as  to  be  of 
no  historical  value  with  reference  to  the  primitive  Christians  and 
the  apostolic  churches. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  the  production  of  a  weak  and  vision- 
ary mind;  well  suited  to  form  a  wild,  disordered  fanatic.  It 
personates  an  angel,  in  the  form  and  garb  of  a  shepherd,  giving 
instructions  by  visions,  precepts,  and  parables,  so  filled  with  folly 
and  superstition,  with  ridiculous  associations  and  ingenious  non- 
sense, though  blended  with  good  intentions,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  least  credit  as  an  authentic  record  of  history. 

Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 

The  learned  have  been  greatly  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  and  date  of  these  constitutions.  They  are,  confessedly,  a 
forgery ;  and  of  no  authority  as  an  expression  of  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles ;  but  highly  important  for  their  antiquity,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  the  views  prevalent  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
respecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  bishop  and  the  duties  of  the 
subordinate  officers  and  members  of  the  church.  The  Constitutions 
consist  of  eight  books ;  of  which  the  first  seven  appear  to  be  the 
production  of  the  same  age,  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  The  eighth  book  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  other  hands,  about  a  century  later. 

The  design  of  the  authors  of  this  pious  fraud  evidently  was  to 
set  up  an  authoritative  standard  for  all  the  members  of  the  church, 
both  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy ;  to  determine  more  closely  their 
mutual  relations  and  respective  duties ;  to  settle  more  exactly  the 
usages  of  the  church,  to  explain  their  meaning,  and  promote  their 
more  strict  observance ;  and  especially  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  bishop.  The  first  book,  "concerning  the  laity,"  compre> 
hends  various  moral  precepts ;  the  second  book  treats  very  copiously 
respecting  the  position  and  the  duties  of  the  bishops  and  the  lower 
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clergy ;  the  third  determines  the  duties  of  widows,  who  then  made 
a  part  of  the  clerical  or  spiritual  community,  prescribes  their  eccle- 
siastical offices,  and  the  duties  of  some  of  the  lower  clergy ;  the 
fourthj '' concerning  orphans,"  defines  their  relations  to  the  bishops, 
and  then  imparts  precepts  respecting  oblations  and  other  matters ; 
the  fifth  book,  "concerning  martyrs,"  enforces  various  precepts 
and  warnings  against  apostasy,  idolatry,  and  immoralities  connected 
with  them,  and  the  festivals  of  the  church ;  the  sixth  book,  "  con- 
cerning schisms,"  enlarges  on  the  multiplied  divisions  and  heresies 
of  the  church,  and  on  the  evils  thence  arising,  intermingling  many 
admonitions  against  heretics ;  the  ^venth  book  embraces  a  multi- 
tude of  directions  relating  to  the  inner  ecclesiastical  life.  Through- 
out the  whole  work,  the  bishop  is  ever  foremost  in  honour  and  in 
authority ;  and  submission  to  him  is  inculcated  as  among  the 
first  Christian  graces.  Indeed,  he  is  profanely  set  up  as  an  earthly 
god.  "  The  bishop  is  the  minister  of  the  word,  the  keeper  of  know- 
ledge, the  mediator  between  God  and  you  in  the  several  parts  of 
your  Divine  worship.  He  is  the  teacher  of  piety ;  and,  next  after 
God,  he  is  your  father  who  hath  begotten  you  again  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons  by  water  and  the  Spirit.  He  is  your  ruler  and  go- 
vernor ;  he  is  your  king  and  potentate ;  he  is,  next  after  God,  your 
earthly  god,  who  hath  a  fight  to  be  honoured  by  you.'*^  To  secure 
this  unlimited  respect  and  authority  for  the  bishop,  the  author  is 
continually  sending  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  seeking  analo- 
gies between  the  clergy  and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  to  transfer 
this  priesthood  into  the  Christian  church,  with  the  bishop  as  its 
high-priest  and  supreme  head. 

The  eigMh  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  church,  and  sets  before  us  the  state  of  the  church  and  the 
liturgy  in  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. To  give  effect  to  these  designs,  the  author  puts  forth  his 
work  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  carefully 
warns  us  against  books  fabricated  in  their  name  by  the  ungodly.^ 

Neander  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Constitutions  were 
^'formed  gradually,  in  the  Eastern  church,  out  of  different  frag- 
ments, during  a  period  reaching  from  the  close  of  the  second  into 
the  fourth  century."* 

The  Apostolic  Canons  are  of  the  same  general  character  and 
design  as  the  Constitutions.  Mosheim  supposes  them  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  one  and  the  same  author.  Erabbe  subjoins  to  his 
elaborate  Prize  Essay  on  the  Constitutions,  a  dissertation  on  the 
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Canons;  in  which  he  defends  the  position  that  these  different 
canons  originated  chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  $ecand  and  third 
centuries.  The  result  of  his  investigations  he  sums  up  in  a  single 
sentence :  ^' AlPter  having  diligently  examined  all  the  testimonies, 
I  would  now,  without  any  hesitancy,  contend  that  the  canons  arose 
one  after  another,  in  single  churches  of  the  first  centuries,  until, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  here  and  there,  they  were  brought  into 
one  collection. 

^'In  the  early  church,  single  canons  were  circulated  under  the 
name  of  ancient  canons,  apostolical  canons,  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions and  ancient  law.  Each  of  these  canons,  although  made  and 
sanctioned  by  later  persons,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  if  it 
has  seemed  to  accord  with  their  doctrine.  These  canons,  therefore, 
were  called  apostolical,  not  [at  first]  from  any  supposed  aposto- 
lical authorship,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  inculcated  in 
them." 

The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various  particulars  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  Christian  worship ;  the  regulations  which  they  contain 
being  for  the  most  part  sanctioned  with  the  threatening  of  deposi- 
tion and  excommunication  against  offenders.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  fifty  of  these  canons  were  translated  from  Greek 
to  Latin  by  the  Roman  abbot,  Dionysius  the  younger,  who  intro- 
duced our  mode  of  reckoning  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  thirty-five  others  were  appended  to  them  in  a 
collection  made  by  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Since  that 
time  the  whole  number  (eighty-five)  have  been  regarded  as  genuine 
in  the  East ;  while  only  the  first  fifty  have  been  treated  with  equal 
respect  in  the  West. 

The  author  may  have  had  the  same  design  as  that  which  appears 
to  have  influenced  the  compiler  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
The  eighty-fifth  canon  speaks  of  the  Constitutions  as  sacred  books; 
and,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  works,  it  is  plain  that  they  are 
either  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  writer,  or  that,  at  least, 
the  two  authors  were  ^x>ntemporary,  and  had  a  good  understanding 
with  each  other. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  REUaiOUS  LIFE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

In  these  sketches  of  primitive  Christianity,  we  go  back  to  the 
ages  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  to  commune  with  those 
ancient  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  trials  of  their 
faith,  in  their  inward  piety  towards  God,  and  in  their  various  do- 
mestic, social,  and  civil  relations  in  life. 

§  1.   THE  INWARD  PIETY  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL MEANS  OF  PROPAQATING  THEIR  RELIGION. 

The  means  by  which  the  unbelieving  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  a  true  faith  in  Christ  were  then,  as  now,  various ; 
but  one  of  the  most  persuasive  was  the  blameless  life  of  the  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith.  Those  Christians,  who  once  freely 
indulged  in  all  the  vices  and  sins  of  the  corrupt  generation  among 
whom  they  had  their  conversation,  were  now,  in  the  midst  of  the 
same  abounding  corruptions,  examples  of  the  most  extraordinary 
purity.  Their  enemies  might  hate  the  change;  but  they  must 
acknowledge  its  reality  and  transforming  power.  Every  Christian 
convert  was  thus  an  epistle  of  Christ,  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 
It  was  *an  argument  that  could  not  be  gainsaid  or  resisted.  No 
sophistry  could  set  it  aside.  It  wrought  mightily  upon  the  con- 
science, and  won  multitudes  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  early  apologists  understood  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and 
often  employed  it  against  their  adversaries.  ^'We,  who  once  de- 
lighted in  lewdness,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  148,  "now  embrace 
chastity ;  we,  who  once  embraced  magical  arts,  have  consecrated 
ourselves  to  the  good  and  unbegotten  God ;  we,  who  loved  above 
an  things  the  gain  of  money  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that 
we  have  into  one  common  stock,  and  give  a  portion  to  every  one 
that  needs ;  we,  who  once  hated  and  killed  one  another,  now  pray 
for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  unjustly 
hate  us.    Now,  whosoever  are  found  not  to  live  as  Christ  taught, 
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let  it  be  publicly  known  that  they  are  not  Christians,  though  they 
shonld  profess  with  their  tongnes  the  doctrines  of  Christ."* 

Tertullian,  half  a  centnry  later,  makes  the  same  confident  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  Christianity :  "But  of  so  great  a  number  of  cri- 
minals as  are  found  in  your  courts  of  justice,  each  with  his  own 
accusation,  what  murderer  is  found  among  them  ?  what  thief,  what 
man  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  of  corrupting  youth,  what  pilferer  is 
described  also  as  a  Christian  ?  Or,  when  any  Christians  are 
brought  before  you  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  being  such,  who 
among  them  is  found  to  be  like  so  many  of  your  own  criminals  ?  They 
are  men  of  your  own  party  who  fill  your  prisons.  Among  these 
no  Christian  is  found,  unless  the  name  of  Christian  be  his  only 
offence ;  or,  if  he  be  accused  of  any  other  crime,  he  has  already 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian."' 

Tatian,  A.  B.  170,  says,  "I  desire  not  to  reign ;  I  wish  not  to  be 
rich ;  I  avoid  military  office ;  I  abhor  licentiousness ;  I  care  not  to 
go  out  on  long  voyages  at  sea,  through  the  insatiate  love  of  gain ; 
I  contend  not  at  games  to  win  a  crown ;  I  am  far  removed  from 
the  mad  love  of  glory ;  I  am  fearless  of  death ;  I  am  superior  to 
every  kind  of  disease ;  my  soul  is  not  consumed  with  grief.  If  a 
slave,  I  submit  to  my  senritude;  if' free,  I  pride  not  myself  in 
birth ;  I  see  one  sun  common  to  all,  and  death  the  common  lot 
of  all,  whether  they  live  in  pleasure  or  in  want."  Such  men  were 
living  examples  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, observed  and  known  of  all  men.  Their  piety  was  deep  and 
earnest,  instinct  with  life  and  love ;  their  faith  was  warm,  glowing 
with  its  first  fires,  a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  a  heavenly 
flame  "at  which  descending  ages  might  light  their  exhausted 
lamps."  Their  religion  was  practical,  powerful,  elevating,  and 
wrought  with  transforming  power  upon  the  lives  of  others. 

This  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  a  holy  life  was  far  more  power- 
ful in  convincing  the  ungodly  and  unbelieving  than  the  actual 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  "Our  God  would  not  that  we 
should  oppose  force  to  force,  or  requite  evil  for  evil ;  but  that,  by 
meekness  and  patience,  we  should  withdraw  all  men  from  evil  lusts 
and  a  shameful  life :  which  also  we  can  show  in  many  who  have 
been  subdued  and  changed  from  violent  and  tyrannical  men,  either 
by  imitating  the  constancy  of  their  neighbours'  lives,  or  by  observ- 
ing the  unusual  patience  of  those  with  whom  they  travelled  when 
they  were  defrauded  on  the  way,  or  by  experiencing  the  faithful- 
ness of  those  with  whom  they  had  any  dealing."' 
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Origen  also,  against  Celsus,  makes  this  his  triumphant  argu- 
ment, to  which  he  constantly  appeals.  "  Inquire  into  their  lives, 
compare  their  former  with  their  present  course,  and  you  will  find  in 
what  filthiness  and  impurities  they  wallowed  before  they  embraced 
the  Christian  doctrine :  but  now  how  gentle,  how  moderate,  how 
grave,  how  consistent  they  have  become ;  so  that  some,  influenced 
with  the  love  of  purity,  even  forbear  from  lawful  gratifications. 
How  largely  are  the  churches  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
spread  over  all  nations,  consisting  of  such  as  are  converted  from 
innumerable  evil  ways  to  a  better  mind."^  Athenagoras,  A.  n.  176, 
again  says,  ^^  With  us  you  may  find  ignorant  people,  mechanics,  old 
women,  who,  though  unable  to  prove  with  word  the  saving  power 
of  their  religion,  yet  by  their  deed  prove  the  saving  influence  of 
the  disposition  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  them ;  for  they  do  jaot 
learn  words  by  rote,  but  they  exhibit  good  works :  when  struck, 
they  strike  not  again ;  when  robbed,  they  do  not  go  to  law ;  they 
give  to  those  that  ask  them,  and  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves." 

§2.  THEIR  ELEVATED  FAITH  AND  SUPERIORITY  TO  BUFFERING. 

Beliqion,  in  those  early  Christians,  was  not  a  silent,  inoperative 
assent  to  the  truth, — a  cold  profession ;  but  a  living,  life-giving 
principle,  which  formed  their  character  ^nd  ruled  their  life.  Things 
spiritual  and  eternal  were  living  realities.  The  Scriptures  were 
to  them  living  oracles.  Heaven  was  their  all-sufficient  portion ;  in 
comparison  to  which,  all  else  was  to  them  of  no  account.  They 
lived  and  acted  under  a  deep  consciousness  that  the  Almighty, 
Omniscient  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  their  God,  Sa- 
viour, and  Redeemer,  their  Sustainer,  Avenger,  and  final  Judge. 
Accordingly,  they  walked  with  God  in  all  the  varied  scenes  of  life. 
They  communed  with  their  God  and  Saviour  as  a  man  talketh  with 
a  friend,  realizing  in  their  own  consciousness  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Saviour's  promise,  "  If  any  love  me  he  will  keep  my  word.  And  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  imto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him." 

This  gave  an  intensity  and  earnestness  to  their  religious  cha- 
racter, as  of  men  who  were  truly  but  pilgrims  and  strangers  on 
earth,  and  whose  conversation  was  in  heaven.  ^^  Inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  a  pure  and  an  eternal  life,  we  breathe  after  an  intimate 
converse  with  God,  the  great  Parent  and  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
make  haste  to  seal  our  confession  with  our  blood,  in  the  full  per- 
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suasion  that  they  will  attain  to  this  state  who,  by  their  actions, 
study  to  approve  themselves  to  God,  and  earnestly  long  to  converse 
with  him  in  that  world  where  no  evil  shall  have  a  place.  "^ 

Basil,  A.  D.  372,  on  being  reminded  that  he  might  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  estate,  banishment,  torment,  or  death,  replies,  ^'  Threaten  us 
with  something  else,  if  you  can,  for  none  of  these  things  can  affect 
us.  Confiscation  cannot  injure  him  who  has  nothing  but  a  few 
books  and  his  cloak  to  lose  ;  nor  can  I  be  banished,  who  am  bound 
to  no  place.  Wherever  I  may  be,  that  is  my  country.  The  whole 
earth  is  God's,  in  which  I  am  but  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  Death, 
which  is  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke,  I  fear  not.  It  will  be 
a  kindness  to  me.  It  will  sooner  bring  me  to  my  God,  for  whose 
sake  I  live,  and  towards  whom  I  have  long  been  hastening.  Won- 
der not  at  this  freedom  of  speech,  while  in  other  things  we  are 
meek  and  yielding.  Where  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  is  con- 
cerned, overlooking  all  other  things,  we  direct  our  attention  only 
unto  him ;  and  fire  and  sword,  wild  beasts  and  engines  of  torture 
are  not  a  terror,  but  a  joy  unto  us.  Reproach,  threaten,  and  exert 
your  power  to  the  utmost,  yet  let  the  emperor  know  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  make  us  assent  to  your  wicked  doctrine;  no, 
though  you  should  threaten  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  this."' 
The  governor,  amazed  at  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  the  man, 
went  and  said  to  the  emperor,  '^  One  poor  bishop  is  too  hard  for 
us  all." 

la  harmony  with  this  spirit,  Tertullian  exclaims,  ^^  Give  us  what 
names  you  please:  from  the  instruments  of  cruelty  you  torture 
us  by,  call  us  Sarmenticians  and  Semaxians,  because  you  fasten  us 
to  trunks  of  trees,  and  stick  us  about  with  fagots  to  set  us  on  fire ; 
yet,  let  me  tell  you,  when  we  are  thus  begirt  and  dressed  about 
with  fire,  we  are  then  in  our  most  illustrious  apparel.  These  are 
our  victorious  palms  and  robes  of  glory ;  and,  mounted  on  our  fune- 
ral pile,  we  look  upon  ourselves  in  our  triumphal  chariot.  No 
wonder,  then,  such  passive  heroes  please  not  those  they  vanquish 
with  such  conquering  sufferings." 

§3.   THEIB  PATIENCE   UNDER  INJURIES. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  remarkable  for  that  full  and 
hearty  surrender  with  which  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guid- 
ance and  teaching  of  Christ,  not  only  as  their  God,  their  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  but  as  their  pattern,  their  example.    Followers  of 
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Grod  as  dear  children,  they  sought,  in  self-denial,  in  affliction  and 
persecution,  to  imitate  the  Son  of  God  in  all  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  his  benevolent  life.  "God  himself,"  says  TertuUian, 
"is  to  us  a  pattern  of  patience,  since  he  gives  the  dew  of  his  light 
and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  equally  to  the  whole  human  race,  both 
to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  Our  blessed  Saviour  never  re- 
jected any  one  who  wished  to  come  to  him ;  no  table,  no  family  did 
he  ever  despise ;  he  called  even  publicans  and  sinners.  He  indulged 
in  no  anger  against  the  city  which  refused  him  shelter  and  food, 
upon  which  his  disciples  would  call  do^n  fire  from  heaven  for  its 
shameful  treatment  of  him.  He  healed  the  ungrateful ;  he  glided 
away  from  those  who  lay  in  wait  for  him ;  and,  though  he  had  his 
betrayer  always  with  him,  he  never  upbraided  him  for  his  treach- 
erous dealings.  When  he  was  delivered  up,  he  went  like  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  under  the  hand  of  her  shearer  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  He  who  with  one  word  could 
have  commanded  legions  of  angels  to  his  aid,  would  not  accept  the 
avenging  sword  of  a  disciple.  He  who  veiled  himself  in  human 
form,  could  not  consent  to  imitate  human  patience.  0  ye  Pha- 
risees! herein  especially  ought  ye  to  have  recognised  your  Lord, 
for  such  patience  and  meekness  mere  human  nature  could  never 
have  exhibited." 

"  Heavenly  patience !  She  fortifies  faith,  she  commands  peace, 
she  sustains  love,  she  lays  the  foundation  of  humility,  she  controls 
the  flesh,  she  guards  the  soul,  she  drives  away  offences,  she  perfects 
martyrdom,  she  comforts  the  poor,  she  gives  moderation  to  the 
rich,  she  drives  not  the  weak  beyond  their  strength,  she  wastes  not 
the  might  of  the  strong,  she  quickens  the  believer,  she  kindly 
allures  the  unbeliever,  she  gains  for  the  servant  the  approbation 
of  the  master,  for  the  master  the  approbation  of  God.  She  is 
lovely  in  the  child,  praiseworthy  in  the  youth,  venerable  in  the 
aged." 

"Would  we  make  a  picture  of  patience?  Gentle  quiet  rests 
upon  her  countenance;  her  forehead  is  smooth  without  a  fold; 
there  is  no  wrinkle  of  discontent  or  anger ;  her  brows  are  never 
knit  with  anxious  cares;  her  eyes  are  never  cast  down  with  the 
feeling  of  misery.  A  white  robe  infolds  her  bosom ;  there  is  the 
throne  of  the  Spirit  with  the  still  small  voice  which  once  ap- 
peared to  Elijah.  Where  God  is,  there  is  his  daughter  Patience. 
When  the  Spirit  of  God  descends  to  the  earth,  Patience  accom- 
panies him;  she  is  his  inseparable  companion.     Will,  then,  the 
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Spirit  of  God  dwell  long  with  us,  mdess  we  receive  her  also  with 
him  ?  Without  her,  his  companion  and  serrant,  he  must,  in  every 
place  and  at  all  times,  feel  himself  straitened ;  against  the  attacks 
of  the  adversary,  he  cannot  long  hold  out  alone  without  the  com- 
panionship of  patience.  Such  is  the  motive,  such  is  the  conduct, 
such  are  the  works  of  that  patience  which  is  genuine  and  heavenly, 
and  which  may  be  truly  called 'spiritual.  This  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  false  and  shameful  hardihood  of  the  world.  Let 
us  love  the  patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Christ ;  let  us  give 
that  again  to  him  which  he  has  given  for  us.  Let  us  who  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh,  let  us  offer  to  him 
the  patience  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Oh,  let  the  world  be  taken 
from  me,  if  I  can  only  gain  patience.'" 

This  heavenly  temper,  this  converse  with  God  and  with  things 
unseen,  is  exemplified  by  Cyprian.  ^' Among  us  flourishes  strength 
of  hope,  firmness  of  faith,  a  mind  erect  among  the  ruins  of  a  tot- 
tering age,  an  immovable  virtue,  a  patience  serene  and  cheerful, 
and  a  soul  always  secure,  certain  of  its  God.  What  are  want  and 
danger  to  Christians,  the  servants  of  God,  whom  paradise  invites, 
and  for  whom  awaits  the  favour  and  fulness  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom ?  They  are  always  joyful  in  (Jod,  and  calmly  bear  the  evils 
and  miseries  of  this  life,  while  they  look  for  the  rewards  and  pros- 
perities of  another."* 

§4.   THEIR  RBLIANCE   UPON  THE  SUSTAININQ  POWER  OP  GOD. 

This  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  is  forcibly  expressed  by  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch,  A.  n.  178,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "Who  is 
this  God  whom  you  worship  in  secret,  without  ceremonies,  without 
images,  temples,  or  altars?"  "He  it  is  whose  breath  gives  life  to 
every  thing  which  exists :  should  he  withdraw  his  breath,  all  would 
sink  to  nothing.  You  cannot  speak  without  bearing  testimony  of 
him :  thy  very  breath  bears  testimony  of  him,  and  yet  ye  know 
him  not.  This  happens  through  the  blindness  of  your  soul,  the 
stupidity  of  your  heart.  God  might  be  seen  by  you,  if  the  eye 
of  your  soul  were  open.  All  have  eyes ;  but  the  eyes  of  some  are 
darkened,  that  they  cannot  see  the  light  of  the  sun :  but  it  follows 
not  thence  that  the  sun  shines  not.  The  blind  may  blame  them- 
selves and  their  own  eyes  only.  So,  0  man,  the  eyes  of  thy  soul 
are  darkened  by  sin.  The  man  must  have  his  soul  pure  like  a  clear 
mirror.    If  there  be  sin  in  man,  it  is  like  dust  on  a  mirror.    Such 
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a  man  cannot  see  Ood.  But  whenever  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  be 
healed.  Give  thyself  to  the  Physician,  and  he  will  open  the  eyes 
of  thy  soul  and  heart.  Who  is  this  Physician  ?  God,  who  by  his 
word  heals  and  makes  alive."^ 


§5.  THEIR  REVEREXCE  FOR  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

No  trait  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  more  remarkable  than 
their  profound  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  their  diligent  study 
of  them.  The  word  of  God,  dwelling  in  them  richly  and  abound- 
ing, was  their  meditation  all  the  day  long.  Those  who  could  read 
never  went  abroad  without  taking  some  part  of  the  Bible  with  them. 
The  women,  in  their  household  labours,  wore  some  portion  of  the 
sacred  roll  hanging  about  their  necks ;  and  the  men  made  it  the 
companion  of  their  toils  in  the  field  and  the  workshop.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  they  read  it  at  their  meals.  By  recitals  of  the 
narratives  of  sacred  history,  by  constant  reading,  by  paraphrase, 
by  commentary,  and  by  sacred  song,  they  taught  the  Scriptures 
diligently  unto  their  children ;  talking  of  these  heavenly  themes 
when  they  sat  in  their  house,  when  they  walked  by  the  way,  when 
they  laid  themselves  down,  and  when  they  rose  up. 

One  has  related,  with  great  delight,  that  he  never  sat  at  meat 
with  Origen,  A.  D.  225,  but  one  of  the  company  read  to  the  other. 
They  never  retired  to  rest  without  first  reading  in  the  Bible.  So 
diligent  were  they  in  this  divine  employment,  that  "prayer  suc- 
ceeded the  reading  of  the  word,  and  the  reading  of  the  word  to 
prayer." 

It  was  Augustin*s  habit  also  always  to  have  the  Scriptures  read 
at  the  table.  "Let  our  conversation  be  of  heavenly  things,"  says 
Chrysostom;  "let  some  take  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  calling  to- 
gether all  who  may  be  at  home,  let  him  quicken  them  by  the  Divine 
word ;  and  not  them  only,  but  also  his  own  heart."^  Basil,  after 
devoting  himself  for  some  time  to  polite  literature,  abandoned  all 
such  pursuits  and  devoted  himself  for  thirteen  years  solely  to  the  dili- 
gent reading  and  study  of  God's  word.*  Theodosius  the  younger, 
A.  D.  450,  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  and,  in  company  with  his 
sisters,  to  sing  responsively  hymns  together  in  praise  to  God.  The  " 
Holy  Scriptures  he  could  readily  repeat  by  heart ;  and  used  to  dis- 
course with  bishops  at  court  on  scriptural  subjects,  as  though  he 
were  himself  an  aged  bishop.' 

Though  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures  were  so  dear  as  to  be 
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bejond  the  reach  of  many,  and  when  multitudes  who  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  were  unable  to  read,  even  under  these  incon- 
veniences, many  private  Christians  could  repeat  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture by  heart.  Yalens,  a  venerable  old  man,  deacon  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  had  so  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
God's  word,  '^  that  he  did  not  require  to  read  them  if  he  undertook 
at  any  time  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  Scriptures."*  Another  of 
these  martyrs  of  Palestine,  though  unacquainted  with  letters,  had 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sacred  oracles  by  inviting 
Christian  friends  to  his  house  to  read  to  him  the  word  of  God. 
Eusebius  also  relates  the  martyrdom  of  another,  who,  though  he 
had  some  time  before  been  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  his  tormentors, 
had  the  sacred  books  so  engraven  on  his  memory  that,  ^^  whenever 
he  wished  to  produce  any  passage,  whether  from  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets, or  the  apostles,  or  the  historical  parts,  or  the  gospels,  he 
could  repeat  and  produce  it,  as  from  a  treasury  of  learning,  when- 
ever he  pleased.  I  confess  that  I  myself  was  astonished  when  I 
saw  the  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  multitude  and  repeat- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For,  as  far  as  I  had 
opportunity  only  to  hear  his  voice,  I  thought  that  he  was  reading, 
as  is  usual  in  the  congregations ;  but  when  I  came  near,  and  saw 
all  the  others  standing  around  with  sound  vision,  and  he  alone  with- 
out eyes,  raising  his  mind  and  pronouncing,  as  a  kind  of  prophet, 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  I  could  not  but  glorify  and  praise  God.*'* 

§6.   THBIR   PRAYERFULNESS. 

"Behold,  he  prayeth!"  was  the  simple  exclamation  that  an- 
nounced the  conversion  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
the  same  is  the  most  comprehensive  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
Christian.  The  men  of  that  age  were  pre-eminently  men  of  prayer. 
They  prayed  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication.  Three  times, 
at  nine,  at  twelve,  and  three,  they  prayed.  This  hour  for  their 
stated  devotions  rettumed  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  though 
they  acknowledged  no  prescribed  hour  of  prayer,  but  taught  that 
men  ought  to  pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  Especially, 
they  began  and  ended  the  day  with  prayer.  "Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  arise  from  our  beds,"  says  Cyprian,  "  will  we  by  our 
prayers  give  thanks  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  praying  that,  as 
the  day  has  returned  to  enlighten  the  earth,  so  Christ  would  return 
to  shine  into  our  hearts  by  his  grace." 
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At  their  meals  they  religiously  sought  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
gave  thanks  at  the  close  of  them  for  the  blessings  received.  At 
the  table  they  frequently  enlivened  the  repast  with  sacred  songs 
or  pertinent  passages  of  Scripture.  ^^The  refreshment  and  suste- 
nance of  the  spirit,"  says  Tertullian,  "must  precede  that  of  the 
body — ^the  heavenly  before  the  earthly." 

The  primitive  Christians  were  also  accustomed  to  begin  and  end 
their  customary  occupations  with  prayer,  silent  or  audible.  The 
various  agricultural  pursuits,  sowing,  reaping,  harvesting,  were 
begun  and  ended  with  prayer :  so  on  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
house,  or  beginning  to  occupy  it ;  on  going  on  a  journey,  or  even 
to  a  bath ;  on  forming  a  new  relation,  or  parting  with  a  friend,  or 
addressing  to  him  a  letter,  they  indulged  in  prayer.  They  prayed 
indeed  always,  by  prayer  and  supplication  making  known  their 
requests  to  God,  with  thanksgiving  for  every  blessing  of  his  hand ; 
and  on  important  occasions  of  general  interest,  such  as  the  pre- 
servation of  some  valuable  life  or  deliverance  from  persecution, 
public  prayers  and  thanksgiving  were  offered  by  the  assembled 
church. 

Prayer  was  to  these  Christians  a  quickening  spirit  from  above, 
ever  drawing  forth  the  soul  in  heavenly  aspirations  after  God. 
"The  whole  life,"  says  Origen,  "should  be  sustained  by  continued 
prayer  unto  God ;  so  that  each  particular  prayer  should  be  only  a 
certain  portion  of  one  only  prayer  which  pervades  a  Christian's 
life."'  To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  of  Tertullian,  f  218 :  "  Though  men  may  appoint  spe- 
cific seasons  for  prayer,  the  advanced  Christian,  all  his  life  long, 
strives  by  prayer  to  bind  himself  to  God."*  "We  weary  heaven 
with  the  importunity  of  our  prayers,  and  reach  the  ear  of  God."* 
Such  habitual  intercourse  with  heaven  shed  a  sanctifying  influence 
over  their  whole  life,  and  fed,  like  a  perpetual  spring,  the  streams 
of  Christian  piety  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  remarkable. 
Prayer  was  to  them  a  spiritual  sacrifice  from  the  altar  of  the  heart, 
which,  like  the  fire  on  the  Jewish  altar  kindled  from  on  high,  was 
to  be  kept  burning  there.  Thus  they  prayed  without  ceasing. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  beautifully  expresses  this  ideal  of  a  devout 
Christian :  "  He  prays  in  every  place,  but  not  openly,  to  be  seen 
of  men.  He  prays  in  every  situation — ^in  his  walks  for  recreation, 
in  his  intercourse  with  others,  in  silence,  in  reading,  in  all  rational 
pursuits ;  and,  though  he  is  only  thinking  upon  God  in  the  little 
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chamber  of  the  soul,  and  calling  upon  liis  Father  with  silent  aspira- 
tions, Crod  is  near  him  and  with  him  while  he  is  yet  speaking." 


§7.   STEADFAST   PROFESSION  OP  THEIR  RELIGION. 

By  such  a  profession  their  religious  principle  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  test.  Bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death,  in  every  form  that 
ingenuity  could  devise  or  malice  inflict,  not  only  everywhere  awaited 
them,  but  the  scorn  and  derision  of  men,  the  hatred  of  their  own 
kindred,  "the  world's  dread  laugh,"  and  the  sundering  of  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  were  often  a  trial  of  their  faith  more 
severe  than  the  rack,  the  cross,  the  stake,  or  the  lion's  den,  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Despised  and  rejected  by  their  own  kindred, 
they  were  shut  out  from  the  sacred  charities  of  home,  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  things  for  Christ's  sake.  Defamed,  as  alike  debased  in 
principle  and  degraded  in  morals,  they  were  charged  with  every 
vice,  suspected  of  every  crime,  and  persecuted  unto  death  for  every 
imaginable  offence.  "  If  the  Tiber  arises  against  the  walls  of  the 
city,  or  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  its  banks ;  if  drought  or  rain 
occur,  earthquake,  or  famine,  or  pestilence,  the  cry  is  at  once,  ^  Away 
with  the  Christians  to  the  lions.'  "^  What  a  warfare  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  of  Christ, — ^what  constancy,  what  firmness,  to  stand 
fast  without  wavering  against  such  assaults,  and  witness  a  good  pro- 
fession !  What  faith,  what  zeal,  what  fearlessness  of  death,  what 
holy  boldness,  to  endure  that  great  fight  of  afiUctions  to  which  the 
Christian's  profession  called  him !  But  his  feet  were  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  He  had  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day. 

The  earliest  Christian  apologists  unitedly  affirm  the  constancy 
of  the  Christians  in  their  profession  of  their  religion.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  reply  to  the  slanderous  imputations  of  Trypho  the  Jew, 
says,  "As  for  us  who  have  received  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Jesus, 
yourselves  know  very  well  that  there  is  none  throughout  the  world 
that  is  able  to  fright  us  out  of  our  profession.  Kay,  the  more 
these  things  happen  to  us,  the  faster  others  flock  over  to  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  become  pious  and  devout  followers  of  Christ ;  it  being 
with  us,  in  this  case,  as  with  a  vine,  which,  pruned  and  trimmed 
and  having  its  e^screscences  lopped  off,  puts  forth  more  fruitful  and 
flourishing  branches."  "  But  of  our  great  love  of  an  eternal  and  pure 
life,  we  desire  to  converse  with  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all 
things ;  and  hasten  to  confess,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  and  are  sure 
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that  such  as  show  by  their  works  that  they  follow  Ood  and  ear- 
nestly long  to  converse  with  him  in  that  world  where  no  evil  can 
assail  them,  shall  be  able  to  attain  these  blessings."^  *^No  one  is 
ashamed,  none  is  sorry,  save  that  he  had  not  long  before  become  a 
Christian.  If  he  is  informed  against,  he  glories  in  the  charge ;  if 
accused,  he  makes  no  defence ;  if  questioned,  he  confesses  even  of 
his  own  accord;  if  condemned,  he  returns  thanks."'  Again: 
"  We  declare  and  openly  profess,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  tortures ; 
even  while  torn  and  bleeding,  we  proclaim  aloud  that  we  worship 
God  through  Christ."* 

These  Christians  had  learned  to  '^  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with 
one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel ;  being  in 
nothing  terrified  by  their  adversaries."  Even  a  secret,  disguised 
faith  in  Christ  did  not  satisfy  their  obligations  to  him.  It  was  not 
witnessing  a  good  confession.  It  is  related  of  Yictorinus,  a  rheto- 
rician of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  of  such  notoriety  as  to  have 
obtained  a  public  statue,  but  a  zealous  defender  of  paganism,  that, 
on  being  convinced  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  came  to 
Simplician,  and  privately  professed  himself  a  Christian.  This  pro- 
fession Simplician  refused  to  receive,  unless  he  would  publicly  avow 
it  in  the  church.  "What,"  says  Victorinus,  "do  the  walls,  then, 
make  Christians  ?"  Unwilling  to  disoblige  his  distinguished  friends, 
who  would  be  offended  with  him,  he  continually  returned  this  an- 
swer as  often  as  the  other  urged  a  public  profession,  until,  fearing 
that  he  should  be  denied  before  the  holy  angels  if  he  should  longer 
deny  Christ  before  men,  he  said,  "Let  us  go  to  the  church,  I  will 
now  be  a  Christian."  Here  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  and  receive  baptism  before  a  private  assembly, 
which  he  utterly  refused,  affirming  that  it  were  unreasonable  for 
him  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  his  hopes  of  salvation  publicly  before 
the  people,  while  he  publicly  professed  his  character  as  a  rhetorician 
daily  before  the  people.  This  act  occasioned  great  joy  to  the 
church,  while  it  caused  equal  surprise  and  wonder  in  Rome.^ 

The  firmness  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  in  persecution  unto 
death,  is  known  to  all.  Urged  by  the  chief  officer  to  pay  religious 
honours  to  the  emperor,  he  mildly  replies,  "I  shall  not  do  as  you 
advise  me."  "Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  you."  "Sixty 
and  eight  years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  has  done  me  nothing 
but  good;  how,  then,  can  I  curse  him,  my  Lord  and  my  Saviour." 
At  the  stake,  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  he  said,  "Leave 
me  as  I  am.    He  who  has  strengthened  me  to  encounter  the  flames 
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will  enable  me  to  stand  firm  at  the  stake."  Before  the  fire  was 
lighted,  he  prayed,  "Lord  God  Almighty,'  Father  of  thy  beloved 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  from  thee  the 
knowledge  of  thyself;  God  of  angels  and  of  the  whole  creation; 
of  the  human  race  and  of  the  just  that  live  in  thy  presence ;  I 
praise  thee  that  thou  hast  judged  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  of 
this  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of  the  witnesses  in  the  cross 
of  thy  Christ." 

Volumes  have  been  written,  and' yet  the  half  has  not  been  told 
of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who,  fearless  of  them  that  can  kill 
the  body  only,  calmly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  rack,  of  the  stake, 
of  the  cross,  of  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men,  in  the  stead- 
fast profession  of  their  faith.  Holy  women  not  a  few,  in  attestation 
of  their  faith,  firmly  encountered  every  indignity,  more  terrible 
than  death,  which  ingenuity  could  devise  and  maUoe  inflict ;  and 
mothers  themselves  followed  their  own  children  to  the  stake,  to  encou- 
rage them,  in  these  fiery  trials  of  their  faith,  to  maintain  without 
wavering  the  integrity  of  their  profession.  "My  son,  my  son," 
exclaimed  a  Christian  mother,  as  they  were  leading  him  to  execu- 
tion, "have  the  living  God  in  thy  heart,— be  steadfast.  There  is 
nothing  fearful  in  that  death  which  so  surely  conducts  thee  to  life. 
Let  thy  heart  be  above.  My  son,  look  up  to  Him  who  dwells  in 
heaven.  To-day,  thy  life  is  not  taken  from  thee,  but  transfigured 
to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son,  thou  art  this  day 
passing  to  the  life  of  heaven." 

The  father  of  Perpetua,  at  Carthage,  A.  n.  202,  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  presenting  her  own  infant  son,  whom  she  loved  with 
more  than  a  mother's  fondness,  and,  frantic  with  grief,  implored 
her  to  desist  from  her  profession  which  would  bring  down  his  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  and  devote  her  first-bom  to  an  un- 
timely death ;  but  she  firmly  withstood  the  impassioned  importu- 
nities of  parental  anguish,  and  the  mute,  but  more  persuasive 
pleadings  of  maternal  fondness  for  her  poor  babe,  declared  herself 
still  a  Christian,  and  calmly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  lion's  den. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  FAMILY. 
§1.   THEIR  MARRIAGE  RELATIONS. 

The  primitive  Christians  observed  with  great  care  the  rule  of 
the  apostle  forbidding  unequal  marriages  with  unbelievers.  Ter- 
tallian  declares  such  marriages  to  be  an  offence  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  profession,  the  punishment  of  which  should  be  ex- 
communication.^ Cyprian,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  are 
almost  equally  severe  against  such  marriages.  They  were  also 
frequently  the  subject  of  censure  by  councils,  under  different  penal- 
ties of  suspension  or  excommunication. 

But  the  marriage  relation  between  believers  was  honoured  as  the 
means  of  mutual  edification  and  happiness.  ^'How  intimate,"  ex- 
claims Tertullian,  ^Hhe  union  between  believers !  their  hopes,  their 
aspirations,  their  desires,  all  the  same.  They  are  one  in  faith  and 
in  the  service  of  their  Lord,  as  they  are  also  in  flesh  and  ^l  heart. 
In  mutual  concord  they  read  the  Scriptures,  and  fast  and  pray 
together,  aiding,  sustaining  each  other  by  mutual  instruction  and 
encouragement.  They  go  in  company  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
they  sit  together  at  his  table.  In  persecution  and  in  want  they 
bear  their  mutual  burdens,  and  participate  in  each  other's  joys. 
They  live  together  in  mutual  confidence  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society.  In  the  freedom  of  mutual  confidence,  they 
administer  to  the  sick,  relieve  the  needy,  distribute  their  alms,  and 
each  freely  engages  in  all  his  religious  duties  without  concealment 
from  the  other.  Unitedly  they  offer  their  prayers  to  Ood  and  sing 
his  praise,  knowing  no  rivalry  but  in  these  acts  of  devotion.  In 
such  scenes  of  domestic  bliss  Christ  rejoices  and  adds  his  peace.  To 
twd  so  united  he  grants  his  presence ;  and  where  he  is  no  evil  can 
abide."* 

Such  scenes  of  domestic  enjoyment  were  the  result  only  of 
Christian  union  and  fellowship,  unknown  to  pagan  families ;  neither 
could  such  purity,  peace,  and  joy  be  expected  to  result  from  the; 
union  of  believers  with  unbelievers.     ^'  Who  that  is  yet  a  pagan 
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would  accompany  his  frife  from  street  to  street  in  search  of  the 
brethren  in  the  house  of  strangers  and  in  the  humblest  abodes  of 
the  poor?  Who,  without  jealousy,  could  allow  her  to  frequent  the 
Lord's  supper,  a  mystery  to  him  unknown,  and  an  object  of  sus- 
picion ?  Who  would  allow  her  to  enter  secretly  into  the  prison  to 
kiss  the  martyr's  chains?  Or  where  would  a  brother  from  a  foreign 
city,  or  a  stranger  find  entertainment  ?  If  any  thing  is  to  be  given 
in  charity,  the  granary,  store,  and  cellar  of  the  house  are  closed."' 
'^ What,"  he  exclaims  in  the  same  connection,  "what  shall  her  hus- 
band sing  to  her,  or  she  to  her  husband  7  Would  she  wish  to  hear 
any  thing  from  the  theatre  or  the  tavern  ?  What  mention  is  there 
of  God,  what  invocation  of  Christ  ?  Where  is  the  nourishment 
for  faith  by  repeating  portions  of  Scripture  in  conversation  ?  Where 
the  refreshment  of  the  spirit ;  where  the  Divine  blessing  V 


§  2.   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

The  tender  solicitude  of  these  early  Christians  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children  is  one  of  their  most  beautiful  character- 
istics. They  taught  them  even  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence, the  sacred  names  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  They  sought  to 
lead  the  infant  minds  of  their  children  up  to  God,  by  familiar  nar- 
ratives from  Scripture,  of  Joseph,  of  young  Samuel,  of  Josiah,  and 
of  the  holy  child  Jesus.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, apostles  and  holy  men,  whose  lives  are  narrated  in  the  sacred 
volume,  were  the  nursery  tales  with  which  they  sought  to  form  the 
tender  minds  of  their  children.  As  the  mind  of  the  child  ex- 
panded, the  parents  made  it  their  sacred  duty  and  delightful  task 
daily  to  exercise  him.  in  the  recital  of  select  passages  of  Scripture 
relating  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  The  Bible  was  the 
entertainment  of  the  fireside.  It  was  the  first,  the  last,  the  only 
school-book  almost,  of  the  child;  and  sacred  psalmody  the  only 
song  with  which  his  infant  cry  was  hushed  as  he  was  lulled  to 
rest  on  his  mother's  arm.  The  sacred  song,  and  the  rude  melody 
of  its  music,  were,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Christian  antiquify, 
an  important  means  of  impressing  the  infant  heart  with  sentiments 
of  piety,  and  of  imbuing  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  faith  of  the  Scripture.  Even  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity,  there  were  those  who,  like  our  divine  Watts 
in  modern  times,  "  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  phi- 
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losopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  children." 

The  Christian  fathers  abundantly  insist  on  the  duty  of  giving 
daily  instructions  in  the  family.  '^  Speak  of  divine  things  not  only 
in  the  social  circle,  but  in  the  family — ^the  husband  with  the  wife — 
the  father  with  his  child ;  and  very  frequently  renew  the  subject. 
Let  no  man  affirm  that  the  child  needs  not  to  be  addressed  on  these 
topics ;  for  they  must  be  discoursed  of,  not  only  sometimes,  but 
al  all  times."  ^^  You  must  immediately  begin  to  bring  up  your  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  of  the  Divine  word."*  "Leave  to  your  children 
God  for  their  inheritance,  and  you  leave  them  an  inestimable  trea- 
sure. Be  it  our  effort  and  our  desire,  then,  not  to  leave  to  them 
an  inheritance,  but  to  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  personal 
piety.  Preach  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Christ  on  all  occasions. 
Let  every  master  of  a  family  know  that  this  solemn  duty  rests 
upon  him  in  regard  to  all  his  house."'  Constantino  the  Great, 
though  he  appointed  men  of  the  most  approved  piety  to  be  the 
teachers  of  his  children,  was  himself  their  instructor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  to  lead  them  to  immortal  blessedness.' 
Origen  was  first  and  chiefly  taught  by  his  father  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  made  familiar  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  before 
he  was  permitted  to  give  attention  to  profane  literature ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  vast  attainments  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
he  ever  continued  to  make  the  Scriptures  his  chief  study.  Even 
in  his  earliest  childhood,  he  wa3  reqmred  to  commit  to  memory 
and  to  repeat  some  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.^ 

The  writings  of  the  early  Christians  are  filled  with  expressions 
of  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  piety  of  their  children.  The  mo- 
ther of  Augustine  bewailed  the  early  impiety  of  her  son  "with 
tears  and  sighs  more  bitter  and  abundant  than  those  of  a  mother 
for  the  death  of  her  child ;  for  she  looked  upon  him  as  already 
dead  in  spirit.  But  the  Lord  finally  heard  her  prayer,  and  refused 
not  her  tears,  for  she  gave  herself  wholly  unto  prayer."  When 
bewailing  his  hardened  impiety  to  a  Christian  friend,  he  said  to 
her,  "  Go  in  peace ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  child  of  so  many  tears- 
slfbuld  be  lost.""" 

"Children,"  says  Jerome,  "are  a  trust  committed  to  us  of  the 
Lord,  and,  therefore,  to  be  trained  up  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
nearer  they  are  allied  to  us  in  the  flesh,  the  more  impressive  is 
our  responsibility."^  Polycarp,  the  venerable  disciple  of  John, 
earnestly  exhorts  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  know- 
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ledge  and  fear  of  God/  These  brief  examples  may  indicate  the 
pioiifl  care  of  these  Christians  for  the  religions  education  and  the 
conversion  of  their  children.  Their  great  desire  and  constant  cn- 
deavonr  was  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  con- 
duct their  education  at  home,  to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  temptation,  and  to  make  them  so  happy  in  their  own 
quiet  homes  that  they  should  neither  desire  the  noisy  amusements 
of  the  world  nor  subject  themselves  to  its  temptations.  The  chil- 
dren found  their  happiness  in  their  parents,  and  the  parents  in 
their  children.  Such  families  were  the  nursmes  of  pure,  consistent, 
efficient  churches ;  such  Christians  were  the  lights  of  the  world, 
which  could  not  be  hid ;  the  salt  of  the  earth,  which  never  lost  its 
savour. 

§  3.  THB  DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES  OF  THS  FAHILT. 

These  early  Christians  were  examples  of  devout  piety  in  their 
families.  There,  at  the  domestic  altar,  they  fed  the  sacred  flame 
of  devotion,  which  burned  in  their  bosom  with  a  triumphant,  death- 
less flame.  There  they  formed  and  maintained  the  spirit  of  a  pure, 
deep,  and  earnest  piety.  Every  master  of  a  family  fulfilled,  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  house,  the  office  of  private  pastor,  keeping 
up  in  it  a  regular  course  of  reading,  prayer,  and  private  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  members  of  his  household.  Thus,  every  private 
house  was,  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom,  a  church  to  itself. 

The  influence  of  pious  mothers  was  also  particularly  remarkable 
over  their  children.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ascribed  his  conversion 
to  the  piety  of  his  mother,  Nonna.  His  brother  Csesarius,  by  the 
same  means,  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  exemplary  life  of  piety  in 
the  court  of  the  emperor.  Their  sister  Gorgonia  also  religiously 
walked  in  the  steps  of  her  mother,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  her  husband  and  training  her  children  ^nd  her 
nephews  in  the  ways  q(  piety.  Theodoret  ascribed  his  conversion, 
under  God,  to  his  pious  mother ;  and  Basil  the  Great,  to  his  grand- 
mother: Emmilia  to  his  sister  Macrina.  Augustin  and  Chry- 
sostom, also  the  greatest  lights  of  the  ancient  church,  were  indebted 
to  their  pious  mothers  for  those  instructions  that  brought  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  several  members  of  a  Christian  family  were  accustomed  to 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning  and  address  their  thoughts  to  God 
by  silent  ejaculations,  by  calling  to  mind  familiar  passages  of  Scrip- 
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ttire,  and  by  secret  prayer.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  188, 
was  accustomed,  whenever  he  awoke,  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of 
Christ;  and  often  anticipated  the  dawning  of  the  day  in  these 
devout  exercises.  "  One  must  arise,"  says  Basil  the  Great,  "before 
the  twilight  of  the  morning,  to  greet  with  prayer  the  coming  day." 
"Let  the  sun  at  his  rising  find  us  with  the  word  of  God  in  hand."* 
"Let  the  day  begin  with  prayer."*  "Soon  as  the  day  returns, 
and  before  leaving  his  chamber,  the  Christian  should  address  his 
prayei*  to  his  Saviour ;  and,  before  resuming  his  daily  labour,  begin 
the  work  of  righteousness."'  "Let  the  child  be  accustomed,  early 
in  the  morning,  to  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  Grod :  and  at  evening 
again,  when  the  day  is  past  and  gone,  let  him  end  his  labour  by 
bringing  his  evening  offering  to  the  Lord."^ 

After  their  private  devotions,  the  family  met  for  united  prayer, 
which  was  uniformly  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  recital  of  such  doctrinal  and  practical  sentiments  as 
might  best  fortify  them  against  the  prevailing  scaqdals  and  heresies 
of  the  times,  constituted  also,  as  it  would  seem,  part  of  their  devo- 
tional exercises.  In  the  family,  as  in  all  their  devotions,  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  delighted  to  sing  their  sacred  songs. 

At  the  table  they  reverently  sought  the  blessing  of  God.  Several 
of  these  examples  of  prayer  before  meals  are  giv^n  at  length  in 
the  fathers.  Here  also  they  rehearsed  some  portions  of  Scripture 
and  sang  praise  to  God ;  a  custom  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  ' 
and  Chrysostom  earnestly  recommend.  The  meal  being  ended, 
they  concluded  with  prayer,  giving  thanks  for  the  blessings  re- 
ceived, and  supplicating  a  continuance  of  the  Divine  mercy.  "As 
the  body  requires  daily  sustenance,"  sa^s  Chrysostom,  "so  the  soul 
needs  to  be  refreshed  with  spiritual  food,  that  it  may  be  strength- 
ened for  its  warfare  against  the  flesh." 

The  day  was  closed  by  devotions,  renewed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  morning.  Such  was  the  pious  care  with  which 
these  Christians  ordered  their  households  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Chrysostom  made  it  the  first  duty  of  the  master  of  the  house  "  to 
seek  so  to  speak  and  so  to  act  that  the  spiritual  good  of  the  whole 
household  might  be  promoted ;  and  of  the  mistress  of  the  family, 
while  she  oversees  her  domestic  affairs,  especially  to  see  that  all 
act  in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."* 

There  is  extant  a  representation  of  one  of  these  sacred  scenes 
of  domestic  worship  in  the  families  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  a 
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\iew  of  which  may  fitly  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  large  sarcophagus,  which  Miinter,  with  the  approbation  also 
of  Dorner,®  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  on  which  is 
exhibited  the  religious  worship  of  a  Christian  family.  On  one  side 
of  this  sarcophagus  are  three  women  standing  around  a  younger 
female  who  is  playing  on  a  lyre :  on  the  right  side  stand  four  men 
with  apparent  rolls  of  music  in  hand,  from  which  they  are  singing. 
This  interesting  monument  indicates  not  only  the  existence  at  that 
early  period  of  a  collection  of  sacred  music,  but  the  use  of  that 
delightful  portion  of  religious  worship,  sacred  psalmody,  in  the  de- 
votions of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  SOCIAL  LIFE. 
§1.  THE  HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

Their  oneness  of  spirit  and  mutual  love  one  toward  another 
united  them  together  as  one  great  family.  Each  saw  in  another 
believer  in  Christ,  of  whatever  clime,  or  colour,  or  condition,  a 
friend  and  brother,  and  hastened  to  extend  to  him  the  kind  offices 
of  hospitality,  confidence,  and  affection,  as  to  a  member  of  his  own 
household.  ^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Every  such  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  Christ  by  services  to  the  humblest  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  eagerly  sought,  and  deeply  lamented  when  lost.  "  We 
give  ourselves  to  hospitality,  and  receive  all  with  a  friendly  and 
joyful  welcome ;  for  we  fear  to  have  it  said,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  that  ^ there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn;' 
or  lest  our  Lord  should  say,  *  I  was  a  stranger,  xind  ye  took  me  not 
in.'  "*  In  their  readiness  to  entertain  strangers,  they  so  vied  with 
each  other  that  their  complaint  often  was  that  the  guests  could  libt 
accept  the  hospitalities  offered  to  them. 

Tertullian  urges  it  as  one  strong  objection  to  the  marriage  of  a 
Christian  woman  with  an  imbeliever,  that  "she  could  neither  give 
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the  kiss  of  charity  to  a  Christian  brother,  nor  wash  the  feet  of  the 
saints,  nor  ofiFer  to  them  either  food  or  drink ;  but  must,  if  she 
would  honour  them,  conceal  them  in  the  house  of  another,  because 
of  her  husband's  unwillingness  to  gratify  her  in  this  particular." 
Clement  of  Rome,  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  commends  the 
noble  hospitality  of  the  Corinthians  as  one  of  their  excellent  vir- 
tues. "Who  that  sojourned  among  you  has  not  experienced  the 
firmness  of  your  faith  and  its  fruitfulness  in  all  good  works  ?  Who 
has  not  admired  your  Christian  temper  and  moderation?  Who 
has  not  proclaimed  your  habitual  and  noble  hospitality."*  Poly- 
carp,  the  venerable  martyr,  when  arrested  by  his  persecutors  to  be 
led  away  to  death,  gently  addressed  them,  and  immediately  ordered 
a  table  to  be  spread  for  their  entertainment,  and  urged  them  freely 
to  partake  of  the  refreshments,  while  he  only  asked  of  them  the 
favour  of  one  hour,  that  he  might  pass  this  without  interruption  in 
prayer.  After  this,  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  their  hands. 
Lucian,  a  little  more  than  a  century  later,  relates  of  Peregrinus, 
that  eccentric  impostor,  that,  on  professing  to  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  he  was  received  with  all  confidence  by  the 
Christians,  fully  entertained  by  them,  promoted  to  the  office  of 
presbyter  among  them,  and  so  liberally  supplied  as  to  abound  in 
all  things,  until  his  hypocrisy  became  apparent,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  their  communion. 

Cyprian,  A.  D.  250,  set  apart  from  his  yearly  income  a  certain 
portion  to  be  expended  in  offices  of  hospitality ;  and  the  same  may 
be  affirmed  of  Basil,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Augustin,  and  many 
others.  Some  built,  at  their  own  expense,  houses  of  entertainment 
for  strangers.  Of  one,  it  is  said  that  he  was  but  a  guest  in  his 
own  house,  for  his  house  was  filled  with  strangers  and  with  the 
poor ;  of  another,  that  he  was  the  entertainer  of  all  the  saints ;  of 
a  third,  that  he  was  the  servant  of  strangers ;  of  another,  that  he 
was  given  to  hospitality ;  and  yet  again  of  another,  that,  by  word 
and  works,  he  diligently  sought  to  administer  to  the  sick  and  to 
strangers. 

This  hospitality,  proceeding  from  love  unfeigned  and  a  pure 
heart,  was  so  remarkable  as  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  who  even  ordered  similar  rites  of  hospitality  and  of  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  to  be  observed,  in  imitation  of  the  Christians, 
whom  he  so  much  despised.^  To  the  unconverted,  it  seemed  an  in- 
explicable mystery  that  Christians  should  thus  be  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  each  other  whenever  they  should  meet.     It 
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was  alleged  against  them  that  they  f(»ined  a  secret  society,  known 
to  one  another  by  some  sign  or  watchword.  They  knew  nothing 
of  that  inward  commnnion  of  spirit,  that  fellowship  and  brotherly 
love  which  bound  the  believers  together  by  ties  independent  of  all 
natural  relations  or  national  distinctions,  and  which  were  mani- 
fested by  the  boundless  hospitality  and  generous  affection  with 
which  they  opened  their  hearts  and  their  houses  alike  to  all,  of 
whatever  condition,  who  love  the  sacred  name  of  Christ. 

Whenever  a  stranger  arrived  at  any  town,  he  repaired  to  the 
church,  in  or  about  which  liberal  entertainment  was  provided  for 
him.  Seldom  was  this  done  at  public  charge,  for  the  families  vied 
with  each  other  which  should  have  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the 
Christian  stranger  at  their  own  homes.  When,  in  process  of  time, 
this  generous,  unsuspecting  hospitality  was  abused  by  unprincipled 
and  designing  men,  it  became  customary  for  one,  on  going  upon  a 
journey,  to  take  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  minister  of 
his  church,  which  admitted  him  to  the  confidence  and  fellowship  of 
his  brethren. 

Such  acquaintances  were  always  carefully  improved  by  them, 
as  affording  opportunities  for  religious  conversation  and  prayer. 
Prayer,  indeed,  on  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  was  a  uniform  part  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  times.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  love- 
feast  was  a  part  of  the  Christian  entertainment  of  the  guest ;  an 
account  of  which  may  fitly  conclude  this  article.  The  narrative  is 
abridged  from  Tertullian.^ 

"  We,  who  are  of  one  mind  and  one  soul,  hesitate  not  to  commu- 
nicate what  we  possess  one  with  another.  What  wonder  is  it,  then, 
if,  maintaining  such  good-will  towards  each  other,  we  should  feast 
together.  Our  supper  sufficiently  shows  its  meaning  by  its  very 
name,  dydmyi^  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  love.  The  cause  of  our 
feast  is  honourable,  and  the  regulations  of  it  consistent  with  the 
duties  of  religion.  It  admits  of  nothing  indecorous,  nothing  indecent. 
We  sit  not  down  until  prayer  to  God  be  made,  as  the  first  portion 
of  the  banquet.  We  eat  as  much  as  will  satisfy  hunger,  and  drink 
as  much  as  is  useful  for  the  temperate.  We  commit  no  excess ;  for 
we  remember  that,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  we  are  to  make  our 
prayers  to  God.  Our  conversation  is  that  of  men  who  are  conscious 
that  the  Lord  hears  them.  After  water  for  the  hands  is  brought  in, 
and  the  lights,  we  are  invited  to  sing  to  God,  according  as  each  one 
can  propose  a  subject  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  his  own  com- 
posing.    Prayer,  in  like  manner,  concludes  the  feast.     Thence  we 
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depart,  not  to  join  a  crowd  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  nor  to  fol- 
low a  troop  of  brawlers,  nor  to  break  out  into  any  excess  of  wanton 
riot ;  but  to  maintain  the  same  staid  and  modest  demeanour,  as  if 
we  were  departing,  not  from  a  supper,  but  from  a  lecture."'*' 

§  2.   THE  UNITY,  PEACE,  AND  LOTE  OP  THE   PRIMITIVE  CHRISTUNS 

TOWARDS   ONE  ANOTHER. 

Never  has  the  great  law  of  love,  one  towards  another,  which 
Christ  gave  as  a  '^new  commandment,"  the  sum  of  his  gospel  to 
men,  been  more  happilj  exemplified  than  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  church..  This  characteristic  of  Christians  of  that  age  was  the 
first  to  engage  the  notice  of  their  enemies.  Once  hateful  and  hating 
one  another,  such  was  now  their  afiection  towards  each  other,  that 
thej  compelled  all  men  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  however  thej 
might  hate  the  change.  ^'Bj  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  to  one  another." 

"We,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "who  once  loved  above  all  things 
the  gain  of  money  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that  we  have  into 
one  common  stock,  and  give  a  part  to  every  one  that  needs.  We, 
who  hated  and  killed  one  another,  and  permitted  not  those  of  an- 
other nation,  on  account  of  their  different  customs,  to  live  with  us 
under  the  same  roof,  now,  since  the  appearing  of  Christ,  live  at 
the  same  table,  and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  per- 
suade those  who  unjustly  hate  us,  that  they,  also  living  after  the 
excellent  institutions  of  Christ,  may  have  good  hope  with  us  to  ob- 
tain the  same  blessings  with  God,  the  Lord  of  all."^  To  the  same 
effect  is  also  the  testimony  of  Tertullian.  After  detailing  instances 
of  the  charity  and  mutual  affection  of  Christians,  he  says:  "Even 
the  working  of  a  charity  like  this  is  by  some  made  a  cause  of  cen- 
sure against  us.  ^See,'  say  they,  ^how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,  and  how  ready  each  one  is  to  die  for  another !'  We  ac- 
knowle.dge  ourselves  to  be  even. your  brethren,  having  one  nature 
as  our  common  mother ;  although  ye  have  forfeited  your  title  to  be 


*  To  this  account  of  the  domestic  festiviUes  of  the  primitiTe  Christians,  we  sub- 
join the  delightfiil  representation  made  by  Cyprian:  Quoniam  feriata  nunc 
qnies,  ae  tempus  est  otiosom  quicquid,  incUnato  jam  sole,  in  vesperam  diei  snper- 
est ;  ducamus  banc  diem  Isti ;  nee  sit  vel  hora  Qonvivii  gratias  ooelestis  immonis. 
Sonet  psalmos  conyiTinm  sobrium,  et,  ut  tibi  tenax  memoria  est,  vox  canora, 
aggredere  hoe  monns  ex  more.  Magis  carissimos  pasces  si  sit  nobis  spirituaUs 
aoditio ;  proleotet  aures  religiosa  molcedo. — Ad  DonaU 
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considered  hmnan  beings,  because  ye  are  bad  brethren.  With  how 
much  more  reason,  then,  are  ye  both  called  and  esteemed  brethren, 
who  have  all  recognised  one  Father,  even  (Jod ;  who  have  all  drunk 
of  one  spirit  of  holiness ;  who  have  all  trembled  with  astonishment, 
when  born,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  womb  of  ignorance  into  the 
same  light  of  truth."* 

Thus  Christians  recognised  each  other  as  truly  brethren,  and 
dwelled  together  in  the  delightful  harmony  of  kindred  in  Christ. 
"Betold,  how  we  love  one  another;  but  mutual  hatred  between  us 
is  impossible.  We  denominate  each  other  as  brethren,  the  offspring 
of  one  Father,  partakers  of  the  same  faith,  and  fellow-heirs  of  the 
same  hope."*  The  writings  of  the  early  Christians  are  replete 
with  the  most  endearing  demonstrations  of  that  ardent  affection  by 
which  they  were  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  the  Spirit.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  of  usage  did  not  then  divide  them ;  nor  had 
the  touch  of  heresy,  that  torch  of  hell,  which  since  has  so  inflamed 
the  angry  passions  of  the  church,  yet  lighted  its  fires.  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna  and  Victor  of  Rome  parted  as  brethren,  each  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  faith,  after' labouring  long  and  earnestly  to  convict 
the  other  of  error.  Justin  Martyr  says  of  the  heretics  of  his  age, 
"We  are  brethren  still.  Our  prayer  is  to  one  God ;  our  faith  is  in 
the  same  Saviour.  We  listen  to  the  same  gospel.  We  keep  the 
same  feast.  We  sing  the  same  divine  songs.  We  join  in  the  same 
doxology ;  and  unitedly  respond  Amen."* 

Towards  their  fallen  brethren  also,  who,  in  the  fiery  trials  of  their 
faith,  swerved  from  their  own  steadfastness,  these  Christians  exer- 
cised peculiar  tenderness  and  charity ;  seeking,  by  every  means,  to 
win  them  back  to  Christ  and  to  a  firmer  profession  of  their  faith 
in  him.  Many  a  fallen  brother,  by  such  Christian  kindness,  was 
recovered,  and  assisted,  through  grace,  to  witness  a  good  profession. 
But  when  one  persisted  in  hopeless  apostasy,  he  was  finally  rejected 
from  the  communion ;  not  in  bitterness,  but  in  sorrow,  and  the 
church  bewailed  him  as  dead,  as  one  mourns  for  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  earthly  friend. 

§3.  THB  BENEVOLENCE   OF  THE  PRIMITIVB   CHRISTIANS. 

They  were  men  of  enlarged  philanthropy.  Their  hearts  not 
only  burned  with  fervent  charity  one  toward  another,  but  swelled 
with  the  wide  wish  of  benevolence  towards  all  men.  The  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  earnestly  enjoined  his  converts  to  remember  the 
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poor;  lie  taught  them  to  provide  a  common  fund  for  this  purpose 
by  weekly  contributions  of  all,  as  God  had  prospered  them,  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  2;)  but  himself,  in  the  wide  range  of  his  missionary  tours,  be- 
came the  almoner  of  the  charity  of  the  churches  to  afflicted  saints  in 
foreign  countries.  The  custom,  in  these  primitive  times,  seems  to 
have  been  for  every  one,  on  the  Lord's  day,  at  the  close  of  public 
worship,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  assembly  the  case  of  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  of  whose  necessities  he  had  any 
knowledge;  and  forthwith  provision  was  made  for  such  from* the 
public  fund  created  by  their  weekly  contributions.  This  custom  is 
distinctly  specified  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  by  Tertullian  at  the  close  of  it,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following  paragraphs : 

"  Of  those  who  have  abundance  and  are  willing,  each  at  his  plea- 
sure gives  what  he  thinks  fit.  What  is  collected  is  deposited  with 
the  president,  who  succours  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  and 
those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  who  are  sojourning 
among  us.     In  a  word,  he  provides  for  all  who  are  in  need."^ 

"What  is  collected  in  the  public  chest  is  no  dishonourable  sum, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  a  purchased  religion.  Every  one  makes  a 
small  contribution  on  a  certain  day,  or  when  he  chooses ;  provided 
only  he  is  willing  and  able ;  for  no  one  is  compelled ;  all  is  volun- 
tary. The  amount  is,  as  it  were,  a  common  fund  of  piety,  since 
it  is  expended,  not  in  feasting  or  drinking  or  indecent  excess,  but 
in  feeding  and  burying  the  poor,  and  in  supporting  children  of 
either  sex  who  have  neither  parents  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and 
old  m£n  now  confined  to  their  houses  and  incapable  of  work ;  in 
relieving  those  who  have  been  shipwrecked  ;  and,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  mines,  or  in  the  islands,  or  in  prison,  provided  they  sufier 
for  the  cause  of  God's  religion,  they  are  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
to  which  their  confession  entitles  them.  But  even  the  working  of  a 
charity  like  this  is  made,  by  some,  a  cause  of  censure  against  us.''^ 

Numerous  instances  remain  on  record  of  the  boundless  charity 
of  the  early  Christians,  of  which,  in  this  boasted  age  of  Christian 
benevolence,  we  have  no  parallel.  Cyprian,  A.  n.  250,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  Christian  friends,  sold  the  estate  which  he  inhe- 
rited, to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  At  another  time,  by 
his  own  indefatigable  efforts,  he  raised,  from  his  persecuted,  afflicted 
flock,  the  extraordinary  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  redeem 
some  Christian  captives  of  Numidia,  and  forwarded  it  with  a  letter 
to  the  churches  of  Numidia,  full  of  Christian  sympathy  and  ten- 
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demess.'  "  Csesarios,  St.  Basil's  brother/'  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  ''made  only  this  short  will  when  he  died.  'I  will 
that  mj  estate  be  given  to  the  poor.'  "  Kazianzen  reports  of  his 
father,  that  he  was  so  kind  to  the  poor  that  he  did  not  only  bestow 
the  surplusage  of  his  estate  upon  them,  but  even  part  of  what  was 
reserved  for  necessary  uses.  Of  his  mother  he  afiSrms,  that  an 
ocean  of  wealth  would  not  have  filled  her  unsatisfied  desire  of  doing 
good ;  and  that  he  had  often  heard  her  say,  that  if  it  were  lawful, 
she  could  willingly  have  sold  herself  and  children  to  have  expended 
the  price  upon  the  uses  of  the  poor :  of  his  sister  Gorgonia,  that 
she  was  immensely  liberal.  ''  Job-like,  her  gate  was  open  to  every 
stranger.  She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a 
mother  to  orphans.  Her  estate  was  as  common  to  the  poor  and 
as  much  at  their  service  as  every  one's  is  to  himself,  dispensing 
and  scattering  abroad ;  and,  according  to  the  counsel  of  our  Sa- 
viour, 'laying  up  her  treasure  in  heaven.'  "* 

The  church  at  Bome,  in  the  age  of  Cornelius,  A.  n.  250,  sup- 
ported more  than  fifteen  hundred  ¥ridows,  besides  the  afflicted  and 
needy .^  In  the  preceding  century  it  was,  as  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning,  their  practice  to  do  good  to  all  the  brethren,  in  every 
way,  and  to  send  contributions  to  needy  churches  in  every  city, 
thus  refreshing  the  needy  in  their  wants,  and  sending  needful  sup- 
plies to  the  brethren  condemned  to  the  mines.*  The  church  at 
Antioch,  though  its  revenues  were  small,  in  the  fifth  century,  daily 
maintained  more  than  three  thousand  widows  and  maids,  besides 
providing  for  its  clergy,  for  strangers,  for  lepers,  and  for  such  as 
were  in  bonds.^ 

A  better  idea  cannot,  perhaps,  be  given  of  the  sentiments  of 
early  Christians  on  this  subject  than  is  furnished  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Rome.  The  liberality  shown  to  the  poor  had  led 
a  Soman  officer,  in  the  days  of  persecution  under  Decius,  A.  n.  251, 
to  believe  that  Christians  had  great  treasures  at  their  command. 
Laurentius,  one  of  the  deacons  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Roman  prefect  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the 
church.  He  demanded  three  days  to  comply  with  the  requisition. 
In  that  time  he  collected  from  the  whole  city  all  the  poor  taken 
care  of  by  Christian  benevolence ;  and,  having  assembled,  in  the 
courts  and  porches  of  one  of  their  churches,  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  the  aged,  infirm,  lame,  blind,  diseased,  destitute  poor,  who 
received  constant  aid  from  the  hands  of  Christians,  he  called  upon 
the  prefect  and  said,  "  Come,  see  the  treasure  of  our  God ;  you 
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Bhall  see  a  great  court  full  of  vessels  of  gold,  and  talents  are 
heaped  up  in  the  porches."  The  prefect  followed,  and  was  shown 
the  assembled  poor.  ''Behold  the  treasures  I  promised  you.  I 
add  to  these  the  widows  and  orphans ;  these  are  our  pearls  and 
precious  stones — the  crown  of  the  church.  Take  this  wealth  for- 
Borne,  for  the  emperor,  and  for  yourself." 

But  the  benevolence  of  these  Christians  ended  not  with  alms* 
giving.  It  was  manifested  no  less  in  their  personal  attentions  to 
the  poor,  the  distressed,  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  In 
these  deeds  of  charity  and  walks  of  usefulness  they  passed  much 
of  their  time,  and  often  perilled  their  lives  in  their  attentions  to  the 
sick  who  were  infected  with  some  noisome  pestilence,  and  to  the 
dead  who  had  died  of  contagious  diseases.  Many  examples  to  this 
effect  might  be  given,  of  which  the  following  must  suffice,  pre- 
senting the  benevolence  of  the  Christians  in  contrast  with  the  bar- 
barous neglect  of  the  pagans  of  Alexandria,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  that  city : — ''  That  pestilence  appeared  to  the  hea- 
then as  the  most  dreadful  of  all  things, — as  that  which  left  them 
no  hope.  Not  so,  however,  did  it  seem  to  us,  but  only  a  peculiar 
and  practical  trial.  The  greater  part  of  our  people,  in  the  abund- 
ance of  their  brotherly  love,  did  not  spare  themselves ;  and,  mu- 
tually attending  to  each  other,  they  cheerfully  attended  to  the  sick 
without  fear,  and  ministered  to  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Many 
of  them  died,  after  their  care  had  restored  others  from  the  plague 
to  health.  The  best  among  our  brethren,  priests  and  deacons,  and 
some  who  were  celebrated  among  the  laity,  died  in  this  manner ; 
and  such  a  death,  the  fruit  of  great  piety  and  strong  faith,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  martyrdom.  Many  who  took  the  bodies  of  their 
Christian  brethren  into  their  hands  and  bosoms,  closed  their  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  buried  them  with  every  attention,  soon  followed 
them  in  death.  But  with  the  heathen,  matters  stood  quite  differ- 
ently :  at  the  first  symptom  of  sickness,  they  drove  a  man  from 
their  society,  they  tore  themselves  away  from  their  dearest  con- 
nections, they  threw  the  half  dead  into  the  streets,  and  left  thou- 
sands unburied, — endeavouring  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
escape  contagion,  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  contrivances,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  accomplish."^ 

Eusebius,  again,  describes  the  dreadful  famine  and  pestilence 
which  prevailed  in  the  East  during  a  violent  persecution  under  the 
emperor  Maximin,  A.  n.  308,  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
Christians,  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions,  in  behalf  of  the 
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Starving,  plague-stricken  multitude.  "  Immense  numbers  were  dying 
in  the  cities,  still  more  in  the  country  and  villages,  so  that  now  the 
vast  population  in  the  interior  was  almost  entirely  swept  away ; 
nearly  all  being  suddenly  destroyed  by  want  of  food  and  by  pesti- 
lential disease.  Many  were  anxious  to  sell  their  most  valuable 
effects,  to  those  better  supplied,  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  food. 
Others,  gradually  spending  all  their  possessions,  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extreme  of  want.  And  some  even  chewing  remnants  of 
hay ;  and  others,  eating  without  distinction  certain  noxious  herbs, 
miserably  destroyed  the  constitution  of  the  body.  Also,  some  of 
the  more  honourable  females  throughout  the  cities,  constrained  by 
want  to  throw  aside  all  shame,  went  into  the  public  markets  to  beg, 
indicating  the  evidences  of  their  former  liberal  education  by  the 
modesty  of  their  countenances  and  the  decency  of  their  apparel. 
Some,  indeed,  wasted  away  to  mere  skeletons,  stumbled  hither  and 
thither  like  dead  shadows,  trembling  and  tottering  from  excessive 
weakness  and  inability  to  stand ;  they  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets,  where  they  lay  stretched  out,  and  only  earnestly  begged 
some  one  to  hand  them  a  little  morsel  of  bread ;  then,  drawing  in 
their  breath,  with  the  last  gasp  they  cried  out,  *  Hunger !'  having 
only  strength  sufficient  for  this  most  painful  cry.  Some,  however, 
of  those  that  appeared  better  supplied,  astonished  at  the  great 
multitude  of  those  begging,  after  giving  vast  quantities  away,  after- 
wards yielded  to  a  harsh  and  inflexible  disposition,  expecting  that 
they  would  soon  suffer  the  same  things  with  those  begging  of  them. 
So  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  and  lanes,  the  dead  and 
naked  bodies,  cast  out  and  lying  for  many  days,  presented  a  most 
painful  spectacle  to  the  beholders.  Some,  indeed,  were  already 
the  food  of  dogs ;  on  which  account  the  survivors  began  to  slay  the 
dogs,  lest,  growing  mad,  they  should  devour  men.  The  pestilence, 
in  the  mean  time,  did  not  the  less  prey  upon  every  house  and 
family ;  particularly  those  whom  the  famine,  from  their  abundance 
of  food,  could  not  destrby — ^the  wealthy,  the  rulers,  generals,  and 
vast  numbers  in  office — ^who,  as  if  they  had  been  designedly  left  by 
the  famine  to  the  pestilence,  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden,  violent, 
and  rapid  death.  All  places,  therefore,  were  filled  with  lamenta- 
tion, in  all  streets,  lanes,  market-places,  and  highways.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  tears,  with  the  accustomed  flutes  and  funeral 
dirge.  In  this  manner,  death  waged  a  desolating  war  with  these 
two  weapons — ^famine  and  pestilence — destroying  whole  families  in 
a  short  time ;  so  that  now  one  could  see  two  or  three  dead  bodies 
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carried  out  at  once.  Such  were  the  rewards  of  the  pompous  boast- 
ing of  Maximinus,  and  of  his  edicts  throughout  the  city  against  us. 
Then,  also,  the  evidences  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Christians 
became  manifest  and  obvious  to  all ;  for  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons, in  the  midst  of  such  distressing  circumstances,  that  exhibited 
sympathy  and  humanity  in  their  conduct.  They  continued  the 
whole  day,  some  in  the  care  and  burial  of  the  dead,  for  numberless 
were  they  for  whom  there  was  none  to  care ;  others,  collecting  the 
multitude  of  those  wasted  by  the  famine  throughout  the  city,  dis- 
tributed bread  among  all ;  so  that  the  fact  was  cried  abroad,  and 
men  glorified  the  God  of  the  Christians,  constrained  as  they  were, 
by  the  facts,  to  acknowledge  that  these  were  the  only  really  pious 
and  the  only  real  worshippers  of  God."* 

§4.  THEIR  BFFORTS  FOR  THB   PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITT. 

In  swift  obedience  to  the  great  command  which  closed  the  minis- 
try of  our  Lord,  the  apostles  sped  through  the  earth  as  angels 
of  mercy  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Not  counting 
his  life  dear  to  him,  so  he  might  fulfil  his  benevolent  mission,  each 
in  turn  laid  down  his  life  a  cheerful  sacrifice  for  the  conversion  of 
men.  But  the  same  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  spirit  survived 
the  apostles  and  animated  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church.  Cle- 
ment, contemporary  and  survivor  of  the  apostles,  appeals  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  ^'how  many 
among  them  had  given  themselves  up  into  bonds,  that  they  might 
free  others.  Many  had  sold  themselves  into  bondage  and  received 
the  price  that  they  might  feed  others."^ 

Origen,  against  Celsus,  in  the  third  century,  describes  the  ear- 
nestness of  Christians  to  propagate  their  faith  through  the  whole 
world ;  some  of  whom  went  up  and  down,  not  only  through  cities, 
but  towns  and  villages,  to  bring  over  others  to  the  true  religion, 
often  refusing  to  receive  necessary  acconunodations  from  others ; 
and,  at  other  times,  only  accepting  these  when  greater  liberalities 
were  ofiered.  The  efibrts  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustin,  for 
the  conversion  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  are  well  known. 
To  the  latter  she  said,  "  I  have  no  further  hopes  or  desires,  my 
son,  in  this  world ;  I  only  desired  to  live  to  see  you  a  Christian.*' 
To  Emmilia,  the  grandmother  of  Basil  the  Great ;  to  Nonna,  the 
mother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  to  Arethusa,  the  mother  of 
Chrysostom,  the  world  was  indebted,  through  grace,  for  those  great 
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lights  of  the  dark  and  degenerate  ages  in  which  they  fived.  Liha- 
nius,  the  celebrated  heathen  orator  and  insti^ctor  of  Chrysostom, 
with  reference  to  his  mother,  exclaimed,  "What  "^ves  these  Chris- 
tians have  ?"  And  the  pagans  themselves,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
the  splendid  talents  of  Ghrysostom  by  his  conversion,  complained 
that  "  the  Christians  had  stolen  him  away."  To  such  an  extent 
did  these  Christians  carry  their  self-denying  ^Abrts  for  the  con- 
version of  others,  that  some  even  sold  themselves  into  voluntary 
slavery,  as  the  means  of  bringing  their  masters  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  who,  on  their  conversion,  restored  again  their  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  freedom. 

Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all  the  different  forms  in  which 
the  benevolence  of  primitive  Christians  discovered  itself.  Some 
devoted  large  possessions  to  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures ;  some,  in  support  of  missionaries ;  some,  to  deeds  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  or  for  the  redemption  of  captives; 
and,  when  all  other  means  failed,  perilled  their  own  lives  in  deeds 
of  charity  to  others,  and  even  sold  themselves  into  captivity  to 
redeem  other  captives  from  bondage. 

§  5.  AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PBIMITIVB  CHBISTIANS. 

Evert  man  has  certain  customary  means  of  enjoyment  in  those 
little  intervals  of  leisure  which  occur  in  the  busiest  life.  Every 
community  offers  some  method  of  entertainment  and  recreation, 
according  to  the  prevailing  tastes  and  habits  of  their  society ;  and 
these  amusements  of  men  and  of  society  indicate,  no  less  than  their 
serious  occupations,  their  character.  The  primitive  Christians, 
when  occupied  neither  with  labours  nor  with  the  duties  of  religion, 
had,  no  doubt,  like  other  men,  their  amusements.  But.  neither 
their  principles  nor  their  social  habits  would  allow  them  to  join  in 
many  of  the  fashionable  amusements  of  their  day.  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity was,  indeed,  exempt  from  that  "sullenness  against  nature" 
and  nature's  God  which  characterized  the  stoical  philosophy  of  an- 
tiquity, and  which  subsequently  led  to  the  follies  of  monkery. 
But  its  principles  inculcate  great  strictness  in  regard  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  and  these  principles  of  Christianity,  contrasted 
with  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  threw  over  its  professors  the  air 
of  great  seriousness. 

As  a  persecuted  and  despised  people,  they  sought  retirement  and 
seclusion.    Conscious  that  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death  awaited 
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them,  sorrowing  for  those  who  were  languishing  in  prison  or  had 
died  a  martyr's  death,  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  the  gajeties  of 
conyirial  life  had  for  them  no  charms. 

Most  of  the  amusements  of  the  age  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  idolatrous  ideas  and  ceremonies,  or  else  ^ere  tainted  with  im- 
purities and  immoralities  inconsistent  with  their  religion.  We, 
who  live  at  a  period  when  the  tone  of  puhlic  sentiment  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Christianity,  cannot 
readily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  moved  in  a  state  of 
society  where  dvery  element  of  nature  was  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  paganism,  and  the  simplest  and  most  innocent  amusements 
could  not  be  enjoyed  without  offence  to  all  that  is  pure  and  holy. 

These  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account  along  with  the 
religious  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  of  Christians,  in  our 
estimate  of  their  apparent  austerity. 

Minucius  Felix,  a  Roman  lawyer,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  who 
died  A.  D.  208,  makes  Csecilius,  sustaining  the  heathen  part  of  his 
dialogue,  give  the  following  graphic  portraiture  of  the  manners 
and  life  of  Christians :  "  Fearful  and  anxious,  you  abstain  from  plea- 
sures in  which  there  is  nothing  indecorous ;  you  visit  no  shows ; 
you  attend  no  pageants ;  you  are  seen  at  no  public  banquets ;  the 
sacred  games,  and  food  and  drink  used  in  the  sacrifices,  you  abhor ; 
you  thus  fear  the  gods  whom  you  deny ;  you  bind  not  your  brows 
with  garlands ;  you  use  no  perfumes  for  the  body ;  your  aromatics 
you  reserve  for  burials ;  you  refuse  even  crowns  of  flowers  to  the 
sepulchres ;  pallid,  trembling,  you  are  fit  objects  of  commiseration 
to  our  gods."  In  another  place,  he  calls  them  "a  people  who  fled 
the  light,  who  hid  themselves  in  darkness ;  mute  in  public,  garru- 
lous in  comers." 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  pantomimic  shows, 
tragedies,  comedies,  chariot  and  foot  races,  scenic  exhibitions  of 
every  kind  were  discountenanced  by  these  Christians,  because 
ranch  occurred  there  which  violated  the  moral  feelings  of  Christians 
and  the  decencies  of  Christian  life.  Moreover,  an  unholy  spirit 
breathed  in  them — ^the  frivolities  which  reigned  there,  ^'  the  hour- 
long  pursuit  of  idle  and  vain  objects,"  and  the  tumult  and  uproar 
which  prevailed  there,  were  viewed  as  incompatible  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Christian  character.  Then,  again,  these  scenes  were 
connected  Irith  idolatrous  ideas  and  worship,  and  weaker  Chris- 
tians might  be  led  back  to  heathenism.  Even  if  otherwise  inno- 
cent, they  would  refrain  from  every  thing  that  might  make  their 
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brother  to  offend.  On  this  principle,  all  trades  and  occupations 
which  encouraged  public  vices,  immoralities,  or  impieties,  were  dis- 
owned. Tertullian  would  not  allow  merchants  to  furnish  commodi- 
ties for  adorning  the  temples,  nor  to  sell  spices  for  incense. 

Dice  and  games  of  hazard  of  every  kind,  together  with  seden- 
tary plays,  were  also  condemned,  as  inconsistent  with  a  Christian 
profession,  and  tending  to  form  habits  of  idleness  and  profligacy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  excessive  ornament  and 
costly  apparel  were  likewise  condemned,  together  with  every  thing 
that  should  gratify  a  vain  ambition,  excite  sensual  desires,  or  gra- 
tify a  voluptuous  disposition.  ''Tell  me,"  says  Apollonius,  a.  n. 
180,  ''does  a  prophet  dye  his  hair?  Does  he  paint  his  eyelids^ 
Does  he  delight  in  ornament  ?  Does  he  play  at  dice  ?  Does  he 
take  usury  ?  Speak  and  say,  are  these  things  justifiable  V^  "What 
reason  can  you  have,"  says  Tertullian,  "for  going  about  in  gay 
apparel,  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom  this  is  re- 
quired ?  You  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  temples ;  you  ask  for  no 
public  shows ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  public  festivals." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the  same  age,  in  his  Pedagogue,  per- 
sonates Christ  as  discoursing  on  the  rules  of  living  pertaining  to 
meats,  to  drinks,  to  ornaments  and  dress,  to  expensive  articles  of 
luxury,  in  which  he  descends  to  great  minuteness  of  detail ;  but 
allows  only  a  decent  consistency.  He  would  not  have  Christians 
"wear  a  severe  and  morose  countenance,"  but  condemns  all  buf- 
foonery, unseemly  merriment,  and  noisy  mirth;  and  comments 
with  great  severity  upon  "immodest  speech."  He  enters  minutely 
in  the  description  of  a  lady's  toilette.  The  "fine  gentleman"  of 
the  day — the  fop  of  Alexandria — ^and  idlers  "who  lounge  at  the 
shops  to  gaze  at  the  females  as  they  pass,"  especially  move  his 
virtuous  indignation.  Some  of  the  details  to  which  he  descends 
are  curious  enough ;  but  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  morals 
of  the  day,  especially  of  female  morals,  is  really  appalling.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  extreme  degeneracy  and  corruption,  he  exhibits 
himself  the  champion  of  a  pure  and  inflexible  morality,  based  on 
a  deep  and  earnest  piety. 

Let  us  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  primitive  Christians  were 
sad  and  melancholy.  All  their  history  shows  them  to  have  been 
cheerful  and  happy.  Free  from  cankering,  corroding  cares  and 
guilty  passions,  they  enjoyed  peace  of  conscience  and  rejoiced  in 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  They  were  eminently  social.  The 
sacred  song,  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  exalted  themes  of  Chris- 
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tian  intercourse  enlivened  their  pastimes ;  so  that,  in  their  quiet 
seclusion,  they  enjoyed  a  steady  and  tranquil  flow  of  happiness 
and  peace,  with  which  no  stranger  could  intermeddle.  With  a  pro- 
priety which  none  else  could  claim,  they  could  say — 

<*  With  Q8  no  melancholy  Toid, 
No  moment  lingers  unemployed 

Or  onenjoyed  below ; 
Oar  weariness  of  life  is  gone, 
Who  liye  to  serve  ovr  God  alone, 
And  only  Jesns  know." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

§1.   OF  THEIR  INTERCOURSE  WITH  SOCIETT. 

The  primitive  Christians  at  first,  like  their  Divine  Master,  sought 
not  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  They  affected  no  austerities. 
They  mingled  freely,  as  before  their  conversion,  with  society,  and 
conformed  to  its  customs  in  their  occupations  and  pursuits,  in  their 
apparel,  their  mode  of  life,  their  domestic  habits,  their  intervals  of 
labour  and  repose,  and  in  whatever  was  honourable,  pure,  and  of 
good  report.  The  mechanic  wrought  at  his  trade,  the  husbandman 
prosecuted  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  merchant  repaired  to  his 
shop,  the  soldier  continued  in  the  ranks, — ^men  went,  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  place  to  place,  obeying  the  calls  of  business  and 
friendship  as  before ;  and  instead  of  separating  from  their  former 
acquaintances,  or  withdrawing  from  the  avocations  to  which  they 
had  been  bred,  and  by  which  they  lived,  they  gave  no  symptoms, 
in  any  of  these  respects,  of  a  change  of  habit,  except  that,  being 
furnished  with  higher  motives,  they  attended  with  an  activity,  a* 
diligence  and  fidelity  greater  than  ever,  to  all  the  claims  of  society 
and  the  offices  of  life. 

This  characteristic  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus,  (chap.  i.  p.  41 ;)  and  with  equal  force  by  Tertullian :  ^'  We- 
ave no  Brahmins,  we  are  no  Fakiers,  we  are  not  eremites  or  her- 
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mits,  who  flee  from  life.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  obligations  we 
owe  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Lord.  We  reject  the  enjoyment  of 
none  of  his  gifts ;  we  seek  only  to  preserve  the  requisite  modera- 
tion, and  to  avoid  abuses.  We  do  not  live  in  this  world  without 
participating  in  jour  markets,  jour  baths,  jour  public-houses,  jour 
workshops,  jour  auctions,  and  everj  thing  which  pertains  to  the 
commerce  of  life.  We  engage  with  jou  in  navigation,  in  militarj 
service,  in  agriculture,  in  trade.  We  engage  with  jou  in  manufac- 
tures, and  devote  our  labour  to  jour  benefit.  How,  then,  we  can 
seem  unserviceable  to  jour  ordinarj  business,  in  which  and  bj 
which  we  live,  I  see  not.  If  I  frequent  not  jour  religious  ceremo- 
nies, jet,  in  the  daj  appointed  for  them,  I  am  still  a  citizen,  as  on 
other  dajs.  At  the  period  of  jour  Saturnalia  I  bathe  not.  I 
bathe  not,  like  jourselves,  at  night,  lest  I  should  lose  both  the 
night  and  the  daj ;  and  jet  I  bathe  at  mj  usual  hour,  for  enjoj- 
ment  and  health.  At  the  feasts  in  honour  of  jour  gods,  I  sit  not 
down  in  public  at  the  banquet,  as  those  unhapp j  men  do  who  then 
take  their  last  meal  before  thej  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  but 
whenever  I  sup,  I  eat  of  the  same  provisions  as  jourselves.  I  will, 
however,  confess  that  there  maj  be  some  who  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  want  of  support  from  the  Christians.  Among  the 
first  of  these  will  be  the  vile  panders  of  everj  kind  of  lust ;  in  the 
next  place,  murderers,  poisoners,  magicians,  fortune-tellers,  sooth- 
sajers,  and  astrologers.  To  be  profitless  to  such  is  itself  great 
gain  to  the  state."^ 

§  2.  OF  THEIR  LOTALTT  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

The  primitive  Christians  often  came  into  conflict  with  existing 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  state  which  contravened  their  religious 
faith ;  but  in  all  else  thej  were  lojal  and  obedient  subjects  to  the 
government,  bj  which,  too  often,  thej  were  neglected,  oppressed, 
and  persecuted  as  outlaws.  But  thej  faithfuUj  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  and  ferventl j  prajed  for  its  prosperit j. 
"We  make  it  our  principal  endeavour,  in  everj  place,  to  paj  tri- 
bute and  custom  to  such  officers  as  are  appointed  bj  jou.  We 
worship  God  onlj;  but  in  all  other  matters  we  jojfuUj  serve  jou, 
confessing  that  je  are  kings  and  rulers,  and  prajing  that  je  maj 
be  found  to  possess,  together  with  jour  rojal  poWer,  a  sound  and 
discerning  mind."^ 

But  the  "tribute  of  everj  other  kind,"  except  revenues  to  the 
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temple,  says  Tertnllian,  ^^is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Christians,  who 
pay  that  which  is  due  with  the  fidelity  with  which  we  abstain  from 
all  fraud.  Whereas,  if  an  account  were  kept  of  the  injury  which 
the  commonwealth  suiTers  by  the  fraud  and  falsehood  which  ye 
exercise,  it  would  plainly  appear  that  the  accurate  statement  which 
we  make  of  the  tribute  which  we  owe,  would  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  complaint  which  you  make  upon  any  other  ac- 
count."* 

In  another  connection,  h^  continues :  "  We  reverence,  in  the  em- 
perors, the  providence  of  God  who  placed  them  on  their  thrones. 
We  know  that  the  power  which  they  possess  is  in  conformity  with 
the  will  of  God.*  We  pray  for  the  emperors,  and  for  those  in  au- 
thority under  them,  for  the  powers  of  this  world,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  for  the  delay  of  the  final  judgment."*  "We 
all  pray  without  ceasing  for  all  emperors,  beseeching  for  them  a 
long  life,  a  secure  reign,  that  their  families  may  be  preserved  in 
safety,  their  armies  brave,  the  senate  faithful,  the  people  honest, 
the  whole  world  peaceful,  and  whatever  other  things  either  the  peo- 
ple or  the  emperor  can  desire."* 

Athenagoras,  also,  in  his  address  to  the  emperors,  A.  D.  176,  ma- 
nifests the  same  loyal  spirit :  "Are  any  more  devoted  to  you  than 
we,  who  pray  for  the  happiness  of  your  government ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  rig^t  and  equity,  the  son  may  succeed  his  father  in  the  em- 
pire, that  your  dominions  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  all  things  in 
which  you  engage  may  prosper ;  and  this  for  our  mutual  advan- 
tage, that  so,  leading  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  we  may  cheerfully 
obey  all  your  commands?" 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Tertullian  urges  the  importance  of  the 
prevailing  intercessions  of  Christians  in  arresting  or  mitigating  the 
judgments  of  heaven ;  and,  after  alluding  to  the  vain  efforts  of 
idol-worshippers  to  propitiate  Jupiter  for  this  end,  adds,  "Mean- 
while we,  shrunk  with  famine  and  worn  out  with  abstinence  of  every 
kind,  cut  off  from  all  enjoyment  of  life,  rolling  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  weary  heaven  with  the  importunity  of  our  prayers,  and  reach 
the  ear  of  Gk>d ;  but  when  we  have  thus  extorted  mercy,  ye  give 
honour  to  Jupiter  and  neglect  God." 

§3.   OF  THEIR  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Christians  appears  also  in  their  military  ser- 
vices to  the  state.    Many,  it  cannot  be  denied,  objected  to  an  oath. 
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as  prohibited  by  the  Author  of  their  religion ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  many  also  assumed  the  military  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  and  served  in  his  armies.  Tertullian^  and  Eusebius'  both 
affirm  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelias  Antoninus  gained  a  signal  vie* 
tory  over  his  enemies  in  Germany  through  the  prayers  of  a  certain 
Christian  legion  in  his  army,  known  in  history  as  'Hhe  thundering 
legion."  Though  the  miraculous  event  recorded  by  them  be  called 
in  question,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Christians  were  num- 
bered among  the  soldiery  of  this  emperor,  A.  D.  161-180. 

Under  Maximianus,  A.  D.  286,  a  certain  Theban  legion  being  re* 
quired,  on  one  occasion,  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  Christian 
brethren,  meekly  replied,  ^' We  offer  our  hands  against  any  enemy, 
but  count  it  unlawful  to  imbrue  them  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 
Our  swords  know  how  to  strike  a  rebel  or  an  enemy,  but  not  to 
wound  guiltless  citizens.  We  have  always  fought  for  justice  and 
piety  and  the  safety  of  the  innocent.  These  have  hitherto  been 
the  price  of  those  dangers  which  we  have  incurred.  We  have 
fought  for  fidelity,  which  how  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  to  you,  if 
we  do  not  first  keep  it  to  our  God  ?"' 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  military  services  of  Christians  to  the 
state  are  the  subject  of  frequent  record  in  authentic  history. 


§4.   OF  THEIB  HOKESTY  AND  INTEaBITY  AS  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

The  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  blameless  character  of  Chris- 
tians, as  citizens  of  the  state,  are  the  frequent  subject  of  encomium 
in  their  early  history.  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  A.  n. 
Ill,  reports  that,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  find  no- 
thing against  the  Christians,  other  than  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet  together  on  a  certain  day  for  the  worship  of  Christ,  their 
God ;  that  they  bound  themselves  by  a  covenant,  not  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  but  to  refrain  from  fraud,  from  theft,  from  adul- 
tery ;  to  be  faithful  in  performing  their  promises,  and  to  withhold 
from  none  any  property  which  might  be  intrusted  to  their  keeping: 
that  after  this  they  separate,  and  meet  again  in  the  evening  at  a 
simple  meal.  This  was  all  that  he  could  allege  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia,  except  an  ^^  absurd  and  excessive  superstition." 
Justin  Martyr,  half  a  century  later,  says,  "When  we  are  most 
severely  examined,  we  never  deny  ourselves ;  counting  it  impious 
in  any  thing  to  dissemble  or  deny  the  truth,  as  we  know  the  con- 
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trary  is  acceptable  to  God."^  "When  questioned,  it  is  in  our  power 
to  deny ;  but  we  will  not  preserve  our  lives  by  falsehood."^ 

Tertullian,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  asserts  the 
blameless  character  of  the  Christians.  "  You  regard  us  as  sacri* 
legions  persons,  and  yet  never  found  any  of  us  guilty  of  wrong  or 
injury,  of  rapine  or  violence,  much  less  of  sacrilege  or  impiety. 
No;  they  are  your  own  party  that  swear  by  and  worship  your 
gods,  and  rob  their  temples.  As  for  us,  we  deny  not  any  pledge 
left  with  us ;  we  defile  no  man's  marriage-bed ;  we  religiously  edu- 
cate and  train  up  orphans,  and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  indi- 
gent :  but  we  render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil."' 

So  remarkable  were  Christians  for  their  blameless  lives,  that 
their  apologists  triumphantly  call  upon  their  persecutors  to  allege 
against  them  any  crime.  "Let  but  any  of  us  be  convicted  of  any 
crime,  either  small  or  great,  and  we  refuse  not  to  be  punished ;  nay, 
we  consent  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel  and  severe  penalties."^ 
"We  confidently  appeal  to  your  own  records,  kept  by  those  of  you 
who  preside  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  make  a  distinct  enumera- 
tion of  the  crimes  of  these  who  are  brought  before  you.  Out  of  so 
great  a  multitude  as  are  there  recorded,  each  with  his  own  accusa^- 
tion,  what  murderer,  what  thief,  what  sacrilegious  person,  what 
corrupter  of  youth,  what  purloiner  is  described  as  also  a  Christian  ? 
They  are  men  of  your  own  party  who  fill  your  prisons  ;  the  sighs 
which  rise  from  the  mines  are  breathed  by  men  of  your  religion ; 
the  wild  beasts  feed  upon  your  men,  and  the  vile  herds  of  gladi- 
ators are  replenished  from  the  same  source.  Among  these  no 
Christian  is  found,  unless  the  name  of  Christian  be  his  only  of- 
fence."* "Were  we  Christians  compared  ¥rith  you,  though  our 
discipline  might  seem  to  you  somewhat  inferior,  yet  we  should  be 
found  infinitely  to  transcend  you.  You  forbid  adultery,  and  then 
practise  it;  we  strictly  keep  our  marriage-vows.  You  punish 
wickedness  when  committed ;  with  us,  even  a  wicked  thought  is 
sin.  You  stand  in  awe  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  your  crimes ; 
we,  of  nothing  but  our  consciences.  Last  of  all,  it  is  ¥rith  your 
party  that  the  prison  is  filled.  No  Christian  is  there,  unless  one 
who  is  a  shame  to  his  religion,  or  an  apostate  from  it."' 

§5.   OP  UNLAWFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Thb  first  converts  to  Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  af- 
fected any  religious  austerities  nor  sought  seclusion  from  t^e  com- 
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mon  walks  of  life.  Bat  there  were  occapations  in  which  thej 
could  not  engage,  trades  which  they  could  not  follow,  amusements 
and  festivities  in  which  they  could  not  participate.  Paul  directed 
every  man  to  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called: 
1  Cor.  vii.  20.  But  many  of  the  Ephesian  converts,  ^^who  used 
curious  arts,  brought  their  magical  books  together  and  burned  them 
before  all  men."  (Acts  zix.  19.)  By  this  single  act  they  made  a 
sacrifice  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  loss  of  their  gains 
for  the  future  in  giving  up  their  customary  occupations. 

The  trades  of  a  diviner,  of  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune- 
teller, and  the  manufacture  of  charms,  shrines,  images,  and  sta- 
tues employed  a  multitude  of  men,  and  brought  great  gains  to  the 
tradesmen.  To  those  who  urged  that  such  was  their  profession 
and  their  only  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  the  apostle  directs 
each  one  to  remain  in  his  own  calling,  Tertullian  replied  that,  on  this 
principle,  every  one  of  us  might  continue  in  our  sins,  for  we  are  all 
sinners  before  God ;  whereas  Christ  came  to  call  sinners  to  him- 
self; — ^that  this  course  of  reasoning  would  permit  the  thief,  the 
robber,  the  assassin  to  continue  in  their  crimes,  and  require  the 
church  to  be  open  to  them  all  alike.  He  proceeds  further  to 
show,  that  to  continue  in  such  unlawful  occupations  is  a  total  viola- 
tion of  covenant  vows  ;*  and  in  answer  to  the  sophistry  of  those 
who  would  plead  that  they  did  not  themselves  worship  the  images 
or  idols  which  they  made,  but  only  manufactured  them  for  sale,  as 
articles  of  trade,  he  exclaims,  with  pious  indignation,  '^  Assuredly 
you,  who  prepare  them  to  be  worshipped,  do  yourselves  worship 
them ;  not  by  the  ministry  of  another,  but  by  your  own ;  you  sa- 
crifice to  them,  not  the  life  of  a  victim,  but  your  own  life,  your 
ingenuity  and  talent ;  you  ofier  the  sweat  of  your  brow  as  their 
drink-ofiering,  and  kindle  for  them  the  light  of  your  skill ;  you 
are  more  than  priests  unto  them,  by  your  own  ministrations.  Deny 
as  you  may  your  participation  in  the  worship,  they  will  not  disown 
the  worship  while  you  ofier  in  it  the  greatest,  the  richest  of  all 
sacrifices — ^your  own  souls'  salvation."* 

In  conformity  with  the  same  conscientious  scruples,  Christians 
would  not  swear,  as  they  were  often  required,  by  the  emperor's 
genius ;  neither  would  they  ofier  sacrifices  for  his  safety,  nor  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  god,  nor  observe  the  festivals  in  his  honour.* 


*  De  ^>9o  ioerammto  nottro  interpretaremor  nobis  adTenas  esse  fidei  ^namodi 
artes. — De  IdoL  o.  6. 
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'^  We  worship  the  emperor  as  mach  as  is  either  lawful  for  us  or  ex- 
pedient for  him,  as  subordinate  only  to  God.     We  sacrifice  for  his  ) 
safety,  but  it  is  to  his  and  our  God,  and  in  the  manner  which  our 
God  has  commanded— only  holy  prayer.     For  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  requires  no  other  incense  or  ofiering."^ 

But  the  church,  while  they  required  the  converts  to  Christianity 
to  renounce  all  unlawful  occupations,  still  made  it  their  duty  to ' 
support  such  as  by  this  means  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  to  provide  for  them  other  occupations  consistent  with  their 
Christian  profession. 

The  profession  of  an  actor  and  theatrical  exhibitions  were  dis- 
countenanced, as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character.  Cy- 
prian, in  answer  to  one  who  plead  that  he  had  trained  himself  and 
his  children  for  the  stage,  and  had  no  other  means  of  maintenance, 
refuses  entirely  the  plea,  but  refers  him  to  the  church  for  the  rea- 
sonable supply  of  his  wants,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  pledges 
his  own  church  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty.* 

The  frequenting  of  theatrical  exhibitions  was  equally  censured 
as  an  immorality  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  Tertullian 
wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  argues  that  to  attend 
such  exhibitions  is  a  violation  of  covenant  vows  and  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  character.  He  insists  on  the  dan- 
ger of  moral  contamination,  and  the  practice  of  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ception, which  such  shows  occasion.  He  speaks  of  the  theatre  as 
the  devil's  own  territory,  and  relates  the  famous  story  of  a  Chris- 
tian woman  who,  in  the  theatre,  was  seized  with  a  demoniacal  pos- 
session, and  gives  the  reply  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  why  he  should  presume  to  molest  in  this  manner  one  of 
the  faithful — "  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  so  to  do,  because  he 
found  the  woman  on  his  own  territory."  He  further  objects,  that 
the  name  of  God  is  there  blasphemed,  and  plans  formed  for  the 
persecution  of  the  church.  In  conclusion,  he  refers  Christians  to 
the  far  higher  sources  of  pleasure  which  are  opened  to  them  in  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  tremendous  pomp  and  solemnity  of  the  last  great 
day. 

§6.   OF  THE  REFUSAL  OF  MILITARY  DUTIES. 

The  ancient  church  were  divided  in  opinion  and  practice  respect- 
ing the  profession  of  arms.  Some  followed  it,  but  others  submitted 
even  to  a  violent  death  rather  than  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
army.     Tertullian  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation  of  soldiers 
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who  refused  to  wear  a  military  chaplet,  as  savouring  of  idolatry 
and  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession.  In  this  treatise,  he 
asserts  the  unlawfulness  of  a  military  life  and  of  wearing  a  soldier's 
chaplet.  The  Christian  ought  rather  to  wear  his  Master's  crown 
of  thorns,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  the  crown  of  life. 

It  is  related  of  a  young  man  in  Numidia,  before  the  persecution 
under  Dioclesian,  A.  D.  296,  that  he  refused  to  take  the  military 
oath :  "  Strike  off  my  head ;  I  fight  not  for  this  world,  but  for  my 
God."  "Who  has  advised  you  thus?"  said  the  proconsul.  "My 
heart  and  He  that  called  me."  "But  you ^ must  take  the  soldier's 
badge."  "I  bear  the  badge  of  Christ,  my  God."  "I  will  soon 
send  you,  then,  to  your  God."  "Would  that  you  might ;  but  that 
will  reflect  no  honour  upon  you.  I'  The  proconsul  then  attempted 
by  force  to  invest  him  with  the  soldier's  badge.  "  I  cannot  wear 
it ;  I  have  taken  the  badge  of  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  whom  you  know  not,  who  died  for  our 
salvation,  an  offering  for  our  sins.  Him  we  Christians  serve  as  the 
Prince  of  life,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."  "Enlist  in  this  ser- 
vice, that  you  die  not  miserably."  "I  shall  not  die;  my  name  is 
with  the  Lord."  "But  there  are  Christians  in  Caesar's  army, 
good  and  faithful  soldiers."  "  They  know  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  must  judge  for  themselves ;  but  I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot 
consent  to  do  evil."  "What  evil  do  soldiers  commit?"  "You 
know  well  what  they  do :  but  I  shall  not  die ;  when  I  leave  this 
world,  my  soul  will  be  with  the  Lord."  As  he  received  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  be  praised !"  and  begged  his 
father,  standing  by,  to  present  the  military  uniform  which  he  had 
prepared  for  him  to  his  own  executioner. 

The  military  service  often  compelled  the  Christian  soldier  either 
to  disobey  orders  or  to  violate  his  conscience  by  sacrificing  to  false 
gods,  or  by  turning  his  arms  against  his  fellow-christians  in  times  of 
persecution.  Under  Caius  Galerius  Maximian,  son-in-law  of  Dio- 
clesian, a  legion  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  on  being  're- 
quired to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  turn  their  arms  against  the 
Christians,  quietly  vrithdrew  and  remonstrated.  Upon  which  every 
tenth  man  throughout  the  legion  was  put  to  death  without  resist- 
ance. The  commander  of  the  legion,  with  his  sword  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  slain  at  his  side,  exhorted  the 
survivors  to  remain  steadfast,  and  these,  in  answer  to  the  renewed 
order  of  Cassar,  acknowledged  their  readiness  to  obey  where  the 
laws  of  Christianity  did  not  forbid,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
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"Know  thou  that  we  all  are  Christians:  our  bodies  we  yield  sub- 
ject to  your  power ;  our  souls  we  reserve  entire  for  Christ,  the 
Author  and  the  Saviour  of  them." 

Enraged  by  this  reply,  he  immediately  ordered  a  second  deci- 
mation. The  surviving  officers  then  returned  answer:  "We,  0  em- 
peror, are  your  soldiers,  but  withal  the  servants  of  God.  To  you 
we  owe  military  life ;  to  him,  innocency.  From  you  we  have  re- 
ceived wages  for  our  service ;  from  him,  our  being  and  our  lives. 
We  cannot  obey  the  emperoi:  so  as  to  deny  God,  the  Author  of  our 
lives  and  of  yours.  It  is  not  despair  that  sustains  our  resolution. 
We  have  arms,  but  offer  no  resistance,  choosing  rather  to  die  inno- 
cent than  live  rebellious  and  revengeful.  K  you  appoint  us  to 
greater  sufferings,  we  are  ready  for  them.  Christians  ourselves, 
we  cannot  persecute  them  that  are  also  Christians.  The  bravery 
of  our  legion  you  must  acknowledge.  We  lay  down  our  arms, 
and  bend  our  necks  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  He  will 
find  our  right  hands  disarmed,  but  our  breasts  armed  with  a  true 
Christian  faith."  They  were  immediately  devoted  to  death,  and 
died  without  resistance,  with  their  arms  at  their  feet. 

§7.   OF  UNDESIGNED  ENCOMIUMS  FROM   ENEMIES. 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  social  and  civil  character 
of  the  primitive  Christians  may,  with  propriety,  be  concluded  with 
the  tribute  undesignedly  paid  to  them  by  two  Roman  emperors. 

Alexander  Severus,  A.  d.  222-235,  observing  the  excellence  of 
their  conduct  in  every  condition  of  public  and  private  life,  on  in- 
quiring into  their  religion,  had  a  bust  of  Christ  placed  in  his  pri- 
vate chapel  among  the  images  of  others  whom  he  honoured  as 
superior  beings ;  and  learning  that  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
Christians  was  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  others  should 
t(Kthcm,  he  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  he  was  continually  repeat- 
ing it,  and  caused  it  to  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  his  palace  and 
upon  all  his  public  buildings,  that,  in  every  street  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, his  subjects  might  be  admonished  by  this  admirable  precept.^ 

The  emperor  Julian,  A.  D.  862,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christians,  unconsciously  commended  them  for  their  charity,  in  sup- 
porting, not  only  their  own  poor,  but  all  who  needed  assistance ; 
for  their  hospitality,  for  their  attentions  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the 
aged ;  and  for  their  pious  care  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  their 
brotherly  love,  and  their  purity  of  character,  so  opposed  to  pagan 
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licentiousness.  The  imitation  of  these  virtues  Julian  urges  upon 
Arsacius,  the  supreme  pontiff  of  Gralatia,  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  promoting  paganism;  and  then  adds,  '' Establish  hos- 
pitals in  every  town  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  entertainment 
of  strangers,  and  for  extending  the  cares  of  humanity  to  all  that 
are  poor.  I  will  furnish  the  means.  For  it  is  a  shame  for  us  that 
no  Jew  ever  begs,  and  that  the  impious  Cralileans  should  not  only 
keep  their  own  poor,  but  even  many  of  ours,  whom  we  leave  to  suf- 
fer." To  another,  he  writes  thus :  "The  impious  Galileans,  having 
observed  that  our  priests  neglect  the  poor,  have  applied  themselves 
to  that  work ;  and  have  gained  many  from  us,  as  they  who  steal 
our  children  attract  them  by  offering  cakes ;  and  so  they  have  led 
our  faithful  ones  into  infidelity,  by  commencing  with  charity,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  service  of  tables ;  for  they  have  many  names  for 
these  works,  which  they  practise  abundantly."'  This  testimony  is 
of  great  value  in  showing  the  customs  of  Christians  in  those  days, 
and  the  nature  of  that  teaching  by  example  which  not  only  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  an  enemy,  but  compelled  an  emperor  to 
follow  it  in  pure  defence,  lest  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  should  bo 
stolen  from  him. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  persuasive  power  of 
women  in  the  conversion  of  men.  This  engaged  the  notice  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  men  of  Antioch,  admiring 
the  splendid  talents  of  Chrysostom,  bitterly  lamented  that  his  mo- 
ther had  alienated  him  from  them.  Libanius,  his  instructor,  re- 
proached the  Antiochians  of  rank,  because  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  those  whom  they  ought  to  govern — ^meaning  their 
Christian  wives  and  mothers. 

The  same  orator,  contemporary  also  with  Julian,  in  the  fourth 
century,  apologizes  for  those  Christians  who,  after  their  apostasy 
to  paganism,  again  returned  to  Christianity,  by  ascribing  this  per- 
version, as  he  regarded  it,  to  the  influence  of  Christian  women  at 
home.  "  They  are  recalled  by  the  women  at  home,  and  by  their 
tears  are  again  withdrawn  from  the  altars  of  the  gods."  It  was 
such  examples  of  the  constraining  power  of  female  piety  which 
extorted  from  pagan  enemies  the  reluctant  encomium  already  cited : 
"What  women  these  Christians  have !" — ^a  noble  testimony  to  the 
refining,  elevating  power  of  woman,  and  the  most  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  gentle,  persuasive  influence  of  her  piety,  which  all  antiquity, 
heathen  or  Christian,  furnishes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  PECULIARITIES  OP 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM. 

The  first  formation  of  ther  Christian  church  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  afterwards  assmned ;  so  that  the  history 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church  embraces  two  epochs,  in  which 
the  primitive  and  the  episcopal  constitution  of  the  church  appear 
in  direct  contrast  with  each  other.  These  two  opposite  systems  of 
church  government  must  be  carefully  distinguished  in  all  archaeolo- 
gical inquiries  into  the  government,  offices,  and  religious  rites  of 
the  church.  But,  preparatory  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  primitive  church,  we  muj9t  take  into  view  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  universal  spiritual  priesthood. 

§1.   OP  THE  PRIESTHOOD   OP  THE   PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  distinction 
from  the  Jewish — of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Old  Testament — ^was,  that  it  utterly  excluded  all 
idea  of  a  mediating  priesthood  in  the  worship  of  God.  When 
the  new  and  nobler  order  of  the  Christian  dispensation  began,  the 
veil  was  rent  which  shrouded  in  mysterious  darkness  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  our  God ;  the  sacred  altar  and  the  consecrated  priest, 
which  barred  the  approach  of  the  suppliant,  were  put  away;  Christ 
himself  had  in  his  own  person  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  us  and  our  God,  abolishing  the  Jewish  ritual  of 
ordinances  and  commandments  which  hedged  up  our  way  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  opening  out  a  free  access  whereby  all  might 
come  near  with  full  assurance  of  hope.  Christ,  the  Prophet  and 
nigh-priest,  had  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, and  had  entered,  not  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us. 

Christians,  all  alike,  had  accordingly  now  become — ^what  the  Jews 
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had  been,  but  were  no  more — God's  chosen  people.  They  were  all  a 
^' royal  priesthood,"  and  might  come  with  equal  boldness  to  his 
throne  of  mercy.  By  virtue  of  their  relations  to  God,  they  viewed 
themselves  as  a  spiritual  people  consecrated  to  him.  The  entire 
life  of  all  was  to  be  the  service  of  %  continual  priesthood,  a  per- 
petual worship  of  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable  unto  him.     It  was  their  reasonable  service. 

Whatever  could  be  done  for  the  service  of  Christ  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  or  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  believers,  was  accordingly  the  duty,  not  of  a  select  class 
of  Christians  alone,  but  was  equally  the  duty  of  all,  according  to 
the  peculiar  qualifications  and  gifts  of  each. 

These  natural  endowments  and  qualifications,  sanctified  by  grace, 
were,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  supematurally  quickened  by  pecu- 
liar spiritual  gifts,  which,  according  to  his  own  ability  given  unto 
him,  each  was  required  to  exercise  for  the  edification  of  the  church. 
This  duty  of  Christians  in  the  use  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  the 
apostle  Paul  fully  expounded  to  the  Corinthian  church,  (1  Cor.  xii. ;) 
which  exposition  Neander  paraphrases  as  follows :  ^*  Once,  when 
you  were  heathen  and  were  led  blindfold  by  your  priests  to  dumb 
idols,  ye  were  as  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now  that  through 
Christ  ye  serve  the  living  God,  ye  no  longer  serve  such  guides, 
drawing  you  along  blindfold  by  leading-strings ;  ye  yourselves  have 
for  a  guide  the  Spirit  of  Grod  that  enlightens  you.  Ye  no  longer 
dumbly  follow ;  he  speaks  out  of  you :  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit."^ 

Although  the  right  and  the  duty  implied  in  the  office  of  a 
teacher  were  common  to  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  were  equally 
qualified  to  teach,  or  that  they  actually  assumed  this  prerogative. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  different  members  of  the  same  body ;  and 
these  members  had  not  all  the  same  office,  but  each  his  own  pecu- 
liar office,  according  to  his  ability.  They  who,  by  natural  ability,  by 
mental  culture,  or  spiritual  gifts,  were  qualified  to  teach,  would  give 
themselves  to  this  work.  To  this  office  they  were  commonly  or* 
dained  or  set  apart ;  and  in  this  manner  the  office  of  teacher  and 
of  presbyter,  elder,  or  bishop  became  closely  connected  and  ulti- 
mately identified. 

This  idea  that  the  whole  church  constituted  a  spiritual  priesthood, 
that  each  believer  was  entitled  to  exhort,  to  teach,  and  to  preach, 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  church,  as  may  appear  in  the  extracts 
below.    But  it  is  important  to  our  present  purpose,  as  an  explana- 
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tion  of  the  peculiar  office  and  duty  of  the  ministry  in  the  aposto- 
lical and  primitive  churches. 

"We,  says  Justin  Martyr,*  are  the  true  high-priests  of  God, 
as  God  himself  testifies,  when  he  says  that  pleasant  incense  and  a 
pure  offering  shall  in  every  place  amon^  the  heathen  be  offered 
to  him.  (Mai.  i.  11.)  He  receives  offerings  from  none  but  his  priests. 
Prayer  and  thanksgiving  only,  brought  by  the  worthy,  are  genuine 
offerings  well-pleasing  to  God ;  and  tl^ose,  Christians  alone  are  in  a 
condition  to  give."  Says  Irenseus,*  "All  the  righteous  have  the 
sacerdotal  dignity."  Says  Tertullian,*  "We  are  the  true  worship- 
pers and  the  true  priests  who,  praying  in  the  spirit,  in  the  spirit 
offer  to  God  the  prayer  which  is  his  due,  and  is  well-pleasing  to  him. 
Such  prayer,  coming  from  a  heart  full  of  devotion,  nourished  by 
faith,  kept  pure  by  a  blameless  life,  made  glorious  by  love,  and  ac- 
companied  ^th  good  works,  we  must  with  psalms  and  hymns  bring 
to  the  altar  of  God ;  and  it  is  all  which  Gt>d  requires  of  us." 

There  was  then  no  such  distinction  between  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, that  compliances  which  would  be  acknowledged  improper  in 
the  one  would  yet  be  considered  harmless  in  the  other.  They 
were  all  equally  the  priests  of  God,  and  as  such  they  felt  their 
responsibilities,  and  as  such  they  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves 
unspotted  from  the  world,  and  always  to  maintain  the  grave  and 
serious  demeanour  becoming  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Says 
TertuUian,^  "We  are  priests,  called  thereto  by  Christ.  The  Su- 
preme High  Priest,  the  Great  Priest  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  even 
Christ,  when  h^  clothed  us  with  that  which  is  his, — ^for  as  many  of 
you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ,  (Gal.  iii.  27,)  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father."  (Rev.  i.  6.)  "We  are 
deluded  if  we  imagine  that  that  is  allowed  to  the  layman  which  is 
not  permitted  to  the  priest.    Are  not  we  laymen  also  priests  ?"^ 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  primitive  Christians 
viewed  themselves  as  the  priests  of  God,  placed  in  a  polluted  world 
to  sanctify  it,  to  be  purified  temples  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
dwell,  safe  from  the  contact  of  surrounding  corruption,  to  be  puri- 
jEied  channels  in  which  the  sweet  influences  of  heaven,  the  rills  from 
the  river  of  life  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God,  might  freely 
flow  to  purify  a  world  which  lay  in  wickedness. 

The  reasoning  of  TertuUian,  in  the  treatises  from  which  these 
citations  are  taken,  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  was 

•  Omnes  joati  saeerdotalem  htbeot  ordinem. — Advert,  ffcgrit.  iT.  20. 
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only  conventional,  and  originally  unknown.  For  the  sake  of  order, 
he  would  have  the  ordinances  only  administered  by  the  clergy;  but, 
in  their  absence,  he  contends  that  any  private  Christian,  as  being 
himself  a  priest,  may  assume  to  teach  and  to  preach,  to  baptize, 
and  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  proof  of  this  clerical  rank  of  all  Christians,  Neander  also 
appeals  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  early  period  men  were  designated  to 
perform  the  offices  of  the  clergy  without  any  previous  study  or  in- 
structions to  qualify  them  for  it.'  Indeed,  even  Bingham,  to  whom 
this  notion  of  a  universal  priesthood  is  particularly  obnoxious,  as 
militating  against  the  assumptions  of  episcopacy,  admits  that  the 
title  of  priest  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  Christian  church. 
He  even  gives  two  instances,  from  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  in 
which  laymen,  without  any  formal  consecration  or  ordination,  as- 
sumed the  ministerial  office.  Hilary,  in  the  fourth  century,  acknow- 
ledged this  primitive  priesthood.* 

§2.   OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Christianity,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  assumed  an 
intermediate  character  between  other  forms  of  religion.  But  it 
was,  at  first,  a  substitute  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews ;  or,  rather, 
it  was  a  modified  and  improved  form  of  the  same.  The  Author  of 
this  system  was  himself  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
out  of  which  he  also  taught  his  disciples,  and,  undeniably,  derived 
from  the  same  source  the  rites  of  initiation  and  fellowship,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
religious  worship  of  the  synagogue,  and,  after  his  ascension,  his 
disciples  conformed  their  acts  of  worship  to  those  of  the  synagogue. 
These  consisted  in  prayer,  in  singing,  and  in  the  reading  and  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures,  as  appears  from  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  earliest  Christian  fathers,  and  from  profane 
writers  of  the  first  two  centuries. 

In  the  synagogue  worship,  the  followers  of  Christ  found  a  most 
congenial  institution.  It  invited  them  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  prayer.  It  gave  them  liberty  of  speech  in  exhorta- 
tion and  in  worshipping  and  praising  Grod.  The  rules  and  govern- 
ment of  the  synagogue,  while  they  offered  little,  comparatively,  to 
excite  the  pride  of  office  and  of  power,  commended  themselves  the 

*  "Primtim  OBUIM  docebnnt  et  omnes  baptizabimt"— uitf  I^het,  W,  11. 
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more  to  the  humble  believer  in  Christ.  The  synagogue  was  en- 
deared to  the  devout  Jew  by  sacred  associations  and  tender  recol- 
lections. It  was  near  at  hand,  and  not,  like  the  temple,  afar  off. 
He  went  but  seldom  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  only  on  great  occasions 
joined  in  the  rites  of  the  temple-service.  But  in  the  synagogue  he 
paid  his  constant  devotions  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  It  met  his 
eye  in  every  place.  It  was  constantly  before  him ;  and  from  in- 
fancy to  hoary  age^  he  was  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  hallowed 
place  of  worship,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  his  sacred  books,  to 
pray,  and  sing  praises  unto  the  God  of  Israel.  In  accordance  with 
pious  usage,  therefore,  the  apostles  continued  to  frequent  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews.  Wherever  they  went,  they  resorted  to  these 
places  of  worship,  and  strove  to  convert  their  brethren  to  faith  in 
Christ,  not  as  a  new  religion,  but  as  a  modification  of  their  own. 

§  3.   OP  ONB  CHURCH   ONLY  IN  EACH  CITY. 

The  Christian  converts  of  each  city  formed  one  church,  under 
several  co-ordinate  elders.  Everywhere  in  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles  and  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  the  Christians  of  the  same 
city  appear  as  the  members  of  one  and  the  same  church.  They 
are  addressed  as  the  church  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Smyrna,  at 
Philippi ;  one  church  only  in  each  city  where  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  and  a  community  of  Christians  formed.  In  this  position 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  so  generally  agreed  that  no  further  illus- 
tration is  required ;.  though  the  fertility  of  German  speculation  has 
started  of  late  another  theory,  unworthy  of  notice. 

§4.   OB  the  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

These  churches,  wherever  formed,  became  separate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies,  competent  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  to ' 
administer  their  own  government,  without  reference  or  subordina- 
tion to  any  central  authority  or  foreign  power.  No  fact  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  primitive  churches  is  more  fully  established 
or  more  generally  conceded,  so  that  the  discussion  of  it  need  not 
be  renewed  in  this  place.^ 

§5.  OF  PRESBYTERS,  ELDERS,  BISHOPS. 

In  each  of  the  churches,  several  persons  were  appointed,  with 
equal  and  co-ordinate  authority,  as  rulers  and  overseers  of  the 
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church.  These  officers  were  known  by  the  name  of  elders  or  prea- 
byterSy  and  bishops.  In  churches  of  Jewish  origin,  they  were 
generally  denominated  elders^  presbyters^  as  a  term  of  respect  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews.  In  churches  gathered  chiefly  from  the  Gentiles, 
their  officers  were  more  frequently  called  htiaxxmoij  overseers^ 
bishops^  with  reference  particularly  to  their  duty  as  rulers  to  over- 
see  and  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  church.  But  by  whatever 
name  designated  or  known,  the  office  was  ^t  first  one  and  the 
same.     They  were  only  different  names  of  one  office.^ 

The  appropriate  and  specific  duty  of  these  elders  was  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  their  church  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all 
the  interests  pertaining  to  it.  They  were,  ez  offidoy  ruling  elders. 
Their  office  was  not  exchidvely  to  teach;  for  this  was  the  privilege 
also  of  the  deacons,  and  of  all,  indeed,  except  the  femaJe  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  Tim.  iL  12.)  But  that  the 
primary  and  most  important  duty  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
church  was  to  preach  and  to  teach,  cannot  be  doubted.  Such  as 
were  particularly  qualified  for  this  ministry  of  the  word  gave  them- 
selves wholly  to  this  service,  to  which  they  were  early  set  apart 
and  ordained  by  peculiar  religious  solemnities, — ^the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  prayer.  In  this  manner,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
the  functions  of  the  minister  or  teacher,  and  of  the  elder  were  gra- 
dually associated  together.  Compare  the  following  passages: 
Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  Acts  vi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  v.  18 ; 
Tit.  i.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

The  relation  which  these  presbyters  sustained  to  their  churches 
is  concisely  and  clearly  expressed  by  Neander :  ^^  They  were  not 
designed  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  but  to  act  as  presiding  of- 
ficers and  guides  of  an  ecclesiastical  republic ;  to  conduct  all  things 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  communities,  as  their  ministers,  and 
not  as  their  masters.  It  could  hardly  work  itself  out  in  a  natural 
way,  from  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship, that  this  guidance  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
individual.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  was  not  suited 
to  the  Christian  community  of  spirit.** 

§6.  OF  DEACOKS. 

Besides  the  elders,  there  was,  in  the  apostolical  and  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  only  one  other  office, — that  of  deacon.  The 
specific  duty  to  which  the  deacons  were  originally  appointed,  was  to 
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assist  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  care  of  providing  for  the  I 
poor,  the  sick,  and  of  bestowing  other  needful  attentions  upon  the 
members  of  the  community,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  occu- 
pied with  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  devolved  upon  them.  They 
also,  in  common  with  the  other  officers  of  the  church,  laboured  in 
the  word  and  baptized ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  related  of  two  of  the  seven 
deacons  at  Jerusalem,  Stephen  and  Philip.  (Acts  vi.  vii.  viii.)     > 

The  rule  of  the  churches,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  officers,  we 
give  again  in  the  words  of  Neander :  ^'  The  brethren  chose  their 
own  officers  from  among  themselves;  or  if,  in  the  first  organization 
of  the  churches,  their  officers  were  appointed  by  the  apostles,  it 
was  with  the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  same."  And 
such  continued  to  be  the  order  of-  the  churches  for  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Both  deacons  and  presbyters 
appear  to  have  been  consecrated  for  their  office  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  (1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Acts  vi.  6, 
jdiL  3.) 

§  7.   CHANGES   IN   THE  CONSTITIITION  OP   THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH 

AFTER  THE  AGE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

1.  In  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters.  In  the 
college  of  equal  and  co-ordinate  presbyters,  some  one  would  natu- 
rally act  as  moderator  or  presiding  officer ;  age,  talent,  influence, 
or  ordination  by  the  apostles,  might  give  one  an  accidental  superi- 
ority over  his  fellows,  and  appropriate  to  him  the  standing  office 
of  president  of  the  presbytery.  To  this  office  the  title  of  bishop 
was  assigned ;  and  with  the  office  and  the  title  began  to  be  asso- 
ciated the  authority  also  of  a  distinct  order.  Jerome  alleges  that 
the  standing  office  and  authority  of  a  bishop  were  a  necessary  expe- 
dient to  still  the  cravings  and  strife  for  preferment  which,  by  the 
instigation  of  Satan,  arose  in  process  of  time  among  the  presby- 
ters.* Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  a  distinction  began  to 
be  made,  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  between  bishops  and 


*  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter,  qui  episcopns  et  anteqnam  diaboli  instiacta  studia 
in  religione  fierent,  et  diceretur  in  popnlis ;  ego  som  Paul! ;  ego,  ApoUo,  ego  au- 
tem  Cephse,  commnni  presbjteriornm  consilio  ecdesisB  gubemabantur.  Post- 
qnam  Tero,  nnnsqmsqae  eos,  quos  baptizaTerat  snos  patabat  esse,  non  Christi,  in 
toto  orbe  deeretom  est  nt  onus  de  presbjteris  eleotus  snperponeretur  cssteris, 
ad  qaem  omnia  ecolesiaa  cara  pertineret  et  schismatom  semina  toUerentnr. — Ad' 
TIL  it    Comp.  Apott,  and  Prim.  Ch,  pp.  184-7,  264-68. 
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presbyters,  wliich  finally  resulted,  in  the  century  following,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  prerogatives. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  among  Christians.  With- 
out reference  to  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  distinction  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  this  is  worthy  of  notice  as  another  import- 
ant change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  which  gradually  arose 
in  connection  with  the  rise  of  episcopal  power.  In  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  the  people  now  become  a  dis- 
tinct and  inferior  order.  They  and  the  clergy  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  conflicting  interests  and  claims,  the  distinction  widens  fast, 
and  influence,  authority,  and  power  centralize  in  the  bishop,  the 
head  of  the  clerical  order. 

3.  The  clergy  claim  for  themselves  the  prerogatives,  relations, 
and  authority  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Such  claims,  advanced  in 
the  third  century  by  Cyprian,  were  a  great  departure  from  the  ori- 
ginal spirit  and  model  of  the  church  derived  from  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  It  was  falling  back  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  substituting  the  outward  for  the  inward  spirit.  It  presented 
the  priesthood  again  as  a  mediating  office  between  man  and  his 
God.  It  sought  to  invest  the  propitiating  priest  with  awful  sanc- 
tity, as  the  appointed  medium  by  which  grace  is  imparted  to 
man.  Hence  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination,  the  apostolical 
succession,  and  the  grace  of  the  ordinances  administered  by  conse- 
crated hands.  The  clergy,  by  this  assumption,  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  people ;  their  commission  and  office  were  from  God ; 
and,  as  a  Mosaic  priesthood,  they  soon  began  to  claim  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  over  the  laity»  "God  makes  the  priests," 
was  the  darling  maxim  of  Cyprian,  perpetually  recurring  in  iden- 
tical and  in  varied  phraseology.  No  change,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  changing  forms  of  church  government  can  be  speci- 
fied more  destructive  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  or 
more  disastrous  to  its  spiritual  interests.  "  This  entire  perversion 
of  the  original  view  of  the  Christian  church,**  says  Neander,  "was 
itself  the  origin  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion— ^the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  popery  of  the  dark  ages."^ 

4.  The  multiplicity  of  church  offices.  Few  and  simple  were  the 
offices  instituted  in  the  church  by  the  apostles ;  but  after  the  rise 
of  episcopacy,  ecclesiastical  offices  were  multiplied  with  great  ra- 
pidity. They  arose,  as  may  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
from  different  causes,  and  at  different  times ;  many  were  the  neces- 
sary result  of  changes  in  the  church  and  in  society ;  but,  generally, 
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they  will  be  found  to  have,  as  their  ultimate  effect  and  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  episcopate.  They  were  an  integral,  if  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  ceremonial,  the  pomp  and  power  of  an  out- 
ward religion,  that  carnal  perversion  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  legitimate  consequence  of  beginning  in  the 
spirit  and  seeking  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh. 

§8.   DOOTBIKAL  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  STSTEM. 

Undbr  this  head,  we  propose^  merely  to  specify  some  of  the  lead* 
ing  characteristics  of  the  Christian  system  as  a  new  and  distinct 
form  of  religion. 

1.  This  system  presents  the  only  true  form  of  a  church.  The 
Jews  had  no  distinct  organization  which  could,  with  propriety,  be 
denominated  a  church.  Much  less  is  any  association  under  other 
forms  of  religion  entitled  to  this  appellation. 

2.  The  Christian  church  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its 
veneration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reading  and  exposition 
of  these  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  an  important  part  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  All  the  instructions  and  exhortations  of  the  preacher 
have  been  drawn  from  this  source.  The  prayers,  the  psalmody, 
the  catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith  of  the  early  Christians, 
together  with  their  religious  ordinances,  were  all  based  on  the 
Scriptures. 

8.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  church  itself  are  based  especially 
on  the  first-mentioned  doctrine ;  so  that  there  is  not  an  ancient 
symbol,  or  confession,  or  rule  of  faith,  in  which  it  is  not  either  ex- 
pressed or  distinctly  implied ;  nor  an  ordinance  which  is  not  com- 
memorative of  the  belief  in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
This  is  implied  in  the  consecration  of  churches  to  Gt>d.  Even  the 
names  of  God,  Evpto^,  Damintu^  according  to  the  Athanasian 
creed,  expresses  the  idea  of  a  triune  Grod.  Deus  triunus,  Pater 
Dominus,  Filius  Dominus,  Spiritus  Sanctus,  Dominus ;  non  tantum 
tre9  Domintj  sed  untis  Dominus,  The  same  sentiment  is  implied 
in  the  baptismal  formulary;  in  the  three  elements  of  the  eucharist — 
the  bread,  the  wine,  and  the  water ;  and  in  the  three  great  festivals 
of  the  ancient  church,  which  were  instituted  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    The  same  is  also  implied  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
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tian's  oath,  which  was  usually  taken  in  the  name  of  Grod,  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  appears  in  the  sacrament 
which  commemorates  his  death,  and  in  the  religious  services  con- 
nected with  this  ordinance,  as  well  as  in  the  prayers,  doxologies, 
psalms,  and  hymns  which  are  addressed  to  him.  The  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  many  of  the  emblems  and  symbols  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  in  their  mystical  names,  such  as  f  %^vg,  com- 
po8e4  of  the  initials  of  the  following  Greek  words :  'IrjOovg  Xptarog, 
Seov  Tlog,  Xcytripj  Jestu  Christy  the  Saviour j  the  San  of  Q-od. 
The  mystical  word  Abraxas  is  another  instance  of  the  same 
kind,  each  letter  representing  the  initials  of  the  following  words : 
A  3N  Father^  B  J3  /Sim,  R  HH  Spirit^  A  nni<  one^  i.  e.  one  Grod, 

X  Xporrog  Christy  A  "Av^pomog  marty  i.  e.  God-man,  &  Ifiytrjf 
Saviour} 

Thus,  the  ancient  Christians  appear,  in  this  mysterious  word,  at 
once  to  indicate  and  to  disguise  their  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  The  belief  of  the  ancient  church  respecting 
the  person  and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  set 
forth  by  Domer,  in  his  masterly  work  on  this  subject,  in  a  light  so 
clear,  it  would  seem,  as  to  end  all  controversy.  Whatever  may  be 
the  teaching  of  revelation,  he  has  made  it  incontrovertibly  evident 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ  was  the  prevail- 
ing and  characteristic  faith  of  the  ancient  church.' 

4.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  that  all  the  people 
take  part  in  their  religious  services.  The  humblest  worshipper,  as 
well  as  the  highest  functionary,  here  enters  the  temple  of  his  God, 
approaches  the  altar,  and  offers  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  our  com- 
mon God  and  Father. 

5.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Christian,  that  he  may  wor- 
ship God,  not  at  some  appointed  place,  and  at  stated  seasons,  but 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  place.  The  reader  is  directed  to  an  ex- 
tended discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  index  of  authorities.' 


CHAPTER  VIL 

NAMES  AND  CLASSES  OF  CHRISTIANS. 
§1.   OF  THE  APPELLATIONS  AND  NAMES  ASSUMED  BT  CHEISTIANS.^ 

The  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  were  originally  called 
saints,  dytoi.  This  is  their  nsoal  appellation  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. They  apply  this  term,  not  only  to  apostles  and  teachers, 
but  generally,  to  the  community  of  Christians.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew,  D'B^lp,  by  which  the  Jews  were  denomi- 
nated as  God's  chosen  people,  in  distinction  from  all  idolatrous 
nations.  But  by  the  apostle  Peter,  the  several  prerogatives  and 
titles  of  the  people  of  God  are  ascribed  also  to  all  Christians.  He 
denominates  them  a  chosen  generation^  a  royal  priesthood^  a  pecu- 
liar people,  (1  Pet.  ii.  9, 10.)  But  he  also  teaches  that  this  sanctity 
consists,  not  in  mere  outward  forms  of  social  worship,  but  in  that 
piety  which  their  holy  calling  requires  them  to  cultivate.  1  Pet. 
i.  15 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  11,  comp.  Eph.  v.  iii ;  Col.  i.  12,  iii.  12. 

The  name  was,  doubtless,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  not  as  implying  that  all  were  the  true  worshippers  of  the  holy 
Jesus.  Even  a  Judas  Iscariot  was  numbered  with  the  apostles. 
But,  to  the  highest  honour  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  said  that  her 
followers,  generally,  were  men  of  a  pure  spirit,' and  sanctified  the 
Lord  God  in  their  hearts.  Such  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  her 
early  historians  and  apologists.  And  even  her  enemies  acknow- 
ledged that  the  spotless  character  of  her  followers  caused  religion 
to  be  universally  respected,  and  led  to  its  introduction  into  every 
country. 

The  equality  of  all  Christians  is  clearly  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  brethren^  and,  as  such,  have  equal  rights,  iCorifiLOi. 
Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  They  are  one  heritage,  2  Pet.  v.  3,  and  all 
members  of  the  same  head.  Col.  i.  18.  I^ay,  Christ  himself  asserts 
the  equality  of  all  his  disciples :  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  And  yet  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  master  and  his  disciple — the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  The  one  are  denominated  the  people^  6  ^jctog ;  the 
fiockf  TO  Ttoifiviov;  the  body  of  believers^  to  7t^$os  tqv  TtiOrQv; 
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the  churchy  n  ixx^jyjaia;  private  persanSj  iSvui/tcu;  and  laymeriy 
or  men  devoted  to  secular  pursnits,  fiuytixoi.  The  others  are 
styled  teachers  J  iii6axa2joi;  leaders^  fa/QViievot;  shepherds^  Ttoi- 
(i£V€g;  overseers^  iytiOxoTtoi;  etderSy  TtpeC^Wepoc;  rulers^  Ttpo- 
eorcirrsgi  etc.  Subordinate  to  these  were  the  deacons^  hiaxovoi ; 
the  widowsy  X^P^  ^^  deacofuweSy  iiOLXoviccou ;  the  attendants^ 
VTtyipsrau ;  and  the  inferiors^  vscytBpai.  So  that  even  the  New 
Testament  indicates  an  ecclesiastical  order  which,  at  a  later  age, 
became  much  more  prominent. 

The  names  which  Christians  assumed  for  themselyes,  such  as 
saintSy  dyioi ;  helieversy  marevaavregy  nuiroi ;  electy  ix^sxroi ; 
disciplesy  (ixx^rfldi ;  Irethreny  dSe^^t ;  people  of  Q-ody  Tjojog  rov 
QecfVy  and  the  like,  were  adopted  from  the  Jews,  and  were  expres- 
sive, severally,  of  some  moral  quality.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  common  acceptation  of  these  terms  became  so  different  from 
their  original  application,  that  they  implied  nothing  more  than  the 
distinctive  appellations  of  their  community,  composed  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  What  name  they  should  assume  became  now  a 
question  on  which  they  were  greatly  divided  among  themselves ; 
and  so  much  the  more  so,  because  they  had,  from  the  first,  refused 
all  sectarian  names.  They  would  call  no  man  master ;  neither 
would  they  receive  any  title  which  should  imply  that  their  religion 
was  of  human  origin.  In  this  dilemma,  a  name  was  providentially 
conferred  upon  them  which  soon  gained  ascendency  among  friends 
and  foes,  and  supplanted  all  others. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  name,  we  have  a  distinct  account  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  we  are  in- 
formed that,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  labouring  together  at 
Antioch,  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  first  began  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians. The  form  of  this  word,  XpoTTtayot,  clearly  proves  it  to  be 
a  Latin  derivation  from  Xpcorrog,  Christ.  Nor  is  there  the  re- 
motest probability  that  either  the  Christians  or  the  Jews  would 
have  invented  this  name.  To  the  latter  this  term  was  peculiarly 
offensive :  1  Cor.  i.  23.  The  followers  of  Christ  they  styled  Grali- 
leans,  (Acts  ii.  7.,)  or,  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  (Acts  xxiv.  5.) 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  occurs  in  only  two  other  pas- 
sages ;  and  in  these  in  such  a  connection  as  to  indicate  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  word.     Acts  xxvL  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14, 16. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  in  deri- 
sion, first  promulgated  the  name  of  Christians  as  a  nickname,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  might  soon  come  into  general  use  among  the 
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Bomans.  For  that  the  Roman  historians  regarded  Christians  as  an 
insignificant  and  contemptible  faction,  is  evident  from  Tacitus,  who 
Bays  that  ''  Nero  inflicted  the  severest  punishments  upon  those  who 
were  commonlj  called  Christians  and  were  detested  for  their  infa- 
mous crimes.  Their  name  they  derived  from  one  Christus^  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate."'  Suetonius,  also, 
referring  evidently  to  Christians,  relates  that  "  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  because  of  their  ceaseless  tumults,  to  which  they 
were  instigated  by  one  named  Cfhristtis"^ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  apostles  themselves  adopted 
the  name  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  in  derision,  and  re- 
joiced to  bear  its  reproach.  From  the  apostles,  their  followers 
adopted  it  as  the  exclusive  name  of  their  body.  They  joyfully  as- 
sumed the  name  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  of  the  apostle — ''If  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not 
be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf."  To  be  denomi- 
nated a  Christian  was,  in  the  estimation  of  Christian  professors  and 
martyrs,  their  highest  honour.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
narrative  which  Eusebius  has  copied  from  an  ancient  record  of  one 
Sanctus  in  Vienna,  who  endured  all  the  inhuman  tortures  which  art 
could  inflict  without  disclosing  either  his  name  or  his  native  land, 
or  his  condition  in  life,  whether  freeman  or  slave.  To  all  the  inter- 
rogations of  his  tormentors  he  only  replied,  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
lam  a  Christian;  affirming  that  his  name,  his  country,  and  his 
kindred,  all  were  included  in  this.^  Of  the  same  import  also  was 
the  deportment  of  the  martyr  Lucian,  as  related  by  Chrysostom.^ 
To  every  interrogation  he  replied,  I  am  a  Christian.  Of  what 
country  are  yon  ?  I  am  a  Christian.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
I  am  a  Christian.  Who  are  your  parents  ?  I  am  a  Christian. 
And  such  was  his  reply  to  every  question. 

It  was  a  favourite  consideration  with  the  primitive  Christians, 
that  the  name  of  Christian  happily  avoids  all  sectarian  distinctions, 
and  indicates  the  oneness  of  their  faith  and  knowledge.  ''I  honour 
Peter,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  ''but  I  am  not  called  by  his 
name.  I  honour  Paul,  but  I  am  not  of  Paul.  The  name  I  bear  is 
derived  from  no  man;  I  am  bom  of  God."  "No  sect  or  church 
took  their  name  from  the  apostles,"  observes  Epiphanius."^  "For 
we  have  never  heard  of  the  followers  of  Peter,  Paul,  Bartholomew, 
or  ThaddeuB.  But  all  the  apostles,  from  the  beginning,  held  one 
faith,  and  preached,  not  themselves,  but  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord. 
For  this  reason,  they  all  gave  the  church  one  name,  derived,  not 
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from  themselves,  but  from  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  after  they  had 
already  begun  to  be  called  Christians  at  Antioch."  As  thej  all 
had  one  Lord,  so  were  they  all  on«,  and  bore  the  common  name  of 
Christians,  professing  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Him,  not 
as  the  head  of  their  sect  or  party y  but  as  the  Author  of  their  com- 
mon faith.  They  even  refused  the  name  of  Cfhriafs  churchy  claim- 
ing to  be  only  a  Christian  churchy  i.  e.  a  body  of  Christians. 
From  this  primitive  church  various  religious  sects  separated  them- 
selves, who  assumed  the  names  of  Manichseans,  Simonians,  Yalen- 
tinians,  Ebionites,  etc. 

Without  attempting  a  full  enumeration  of  the  names  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Christians  by  the  fathers,  we  give  the  following 
summary  of  the  principal  appellations  by  which  they  were  known 
among  themselves : 

1.  CatholicSy  denoting  an  adherence  to  the  universal  faith. 
While  the  church  remained  one  and  undivided,  it  was  appropriately 
styled  the  catholic  church.  But  after  the  rise  of  different  sects, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  church,  still  claimed 
to  be  called  Christians,  then  did  the  true  believers  assume  the  name 
of  catholicSy  to  distinguish  themselves  from  these  heretical  sects. 
So  that  the  catholic  church  is  the  true  church,  in  distinction  from 
all  heretics.  None  were  allowed  to  be  Christians  who  did  not  be- 
long to  this  catholic  church.  ^^I  am  of  the  catholic  church,"  said 
Pionius  the  martyr,  "for  Christ  has  no  other."  This  name  would, 
obviously,  be  claimed  by  all  who  supposed  that  their  faith  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  and  was  such 
as  ought  to  be,  at  all  times,  universal. 

2.  EccUsiasticSy  men  of  the  church.  Eusebius,  Origen,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  frequently  use  this  term  in  distinction 
from  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  heretics ;  and  in  such  connection  as  not 
to  designate  by  it  the  priesthood  merely,  to  whom  the  appellation 
was  afterwards  restricted. 

8.  DogmaticSy  ol  -toi  Soyfidrogy  men  of  the  true  faith.  This 
term  denotes  those  who  held  fast  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Primarily,  it  was  applied  only  to  religious  teachers  and  rulers  in 
the  church,  but  subsequently,  it  was  so  extended  as  to  include  all 
who  were  sound  in  the  faith.  , 

4.  OnoBtics.  Denoting  such  as  are  truly  learned,  in  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  false  teachers.  By  this  name  Christians  espe- 
cially characterized  themselves  as  the  true  Onostics,  in  distinction 
from  an  arrogant  sect  who  claimed  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
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Clemens  Alexandrinns,  IrensBus,  and  others,  would  intimate  by  this 
term  that  not  merely  the  teachers,  but  all  members  of  the  catholic 
church  were  in  possession  of  true  wisdom,  drawn  from  no  corrupt 
fountain,  and  mixed  with  no  foreign  ixigredient. 

5.  Theophoroi,  ^eo^poty  Christopharotj  Xp£(TTo^pO£.  These 
epithets,  originally  applied  as  titles  of  honour,  became,  in  time,  pro- 
per  names.  The  former  was  first  conferred  upon  Ignatius,  who  is 
usually  quoted  as  Ignatius  6  xcu  Qeo^pog.  From  him,  or  some 
other  ancient  father,  it  passed  into  a  surname ;  but  whether  from 
his  declaration  to  the  emperor  Trajan  that  he  bore  Christ  his  (rod 
in  his  heart— or  from  the  blessing  of  Christ  bestowed  upon  him  in 
his  childhood— or  from  the  name  of  Christ  imprinted  on  his 
breast— or  for  some  other  reason,  is  not  known.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  other  eminent  Christians  were  so  named.^ 

6.  'I%^v^9  Fishes.  An  acrostic  fancifully  derived  from  the 
initials  of  the  several  appellations  of  our  Saviour.  'Iridovgy  Xp^CT- 
rog,  Qeov  Ttog,  Xoytnp'  The  first  letters  of  each  are  united  in 
the  Word  'I;|^^v$.* 

The  names  Christian,  Christiana,  Christopher,  Theophilus,  and 
the  like,  so  common  in  every  age  of  the  church,  though  adopted 
for  convenience,  by  implication  denote,  also,  devotedness  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  name  and  his 
divinity. 

§2.   NAMES   OF   REPROACH   AND    DERISION    CONFERRED    ON    CHRIS- 
TIANS  BT  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

These  are,  indeed,  without  number.  Such  hatred  and  contempt 
were  felt  for  Christianity  and  its  professors,  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, that  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  expose  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  dangerous  and  contemptible  men.  The  reproachful  epi- 
thets cast  upon  them,  with  few  exceptions,  relate  only  to  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
historian  and  antiquarian.  And  yet  they  are  of  importance  as 
illustrating  the  condition  of  the  primitive  church. 

1.  Jews.  By  the  Romans,  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  like  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  such, 
they  were  accordingly  denominated  JewSj  and  despised  as  a  supersti- 
tious and  misanthropic  sect.  The  name  itself  was  a  term  of  contempt ; 
the  Jews  being  universally  despised  as  a  superstitious  and  misan- 
thropic race.    After  they  began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Jews, 
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they  were  described  by  Suetonius  as  a  class  of  men  of  a  new  and 
mischievous  superstition.  Genjus  hominum  iuperstitumis  novea  et 
maleficas} 

2.  Nazarenes.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  unitedly  denominated 
the  Christians  Nazarenes.'  The  word  is  variously  written  Naza- 
reneSy  Naz^renes,  Nazirenes,  Nazorenes,  and  Nazurenes ;  but  the 
signification  was  the  same,  and  always  implied  reproach  and  con- 
tempt.   (Acts  xxiv.  5.) 

3.  Galileans.  This  name  was  probably  derived  from  Acts  ii.  7. 
It  is  so  represented  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,^  however,  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  reproachful  epithet 
to  Julian  the  apostate.  He  uniformly  denominated  both  Christ 
and  his  followers  Galileans ;  and  made  a  law  requiring  that  they 
should  not  be  called  by  any  other  name.  He  died  with  these  re- 
markable words  on  his  lips:  Ah!  thou  Galilean!  th<m  hast  con- 
quered.^ 

4.  Greeks.  In  direct  opposition  to  Julian,  Christian  converts 
were  by  the  ancient  Romans  styled  Greeks  ;  which  with  them  was 
a  proverbial  phrase,  expressive  both  of  suspicion  and  contempt,  as 
an  impostor.  Whenever  they  saw  a  Christian  in  the  highway,  they 
were  wont  to  exclaim,  Ah !  a  Greek  impostor^  Christ  himself 
was  regarded  as  an  impostor.  (Matt,  xxvii.  63.)  The  practice  of 
some  Christians  in  wearing  the  Grecian  pallium  instead  of  the 
Roman  toga  had  also  some  influence  in  attaching  to  Christians  this 
epithet. 

5.  Magicians.  By  heathen  nations,  the  Author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  styled  Magician,  and  his  followers  magicians.* 
Our  blessed  Lord  was  generally  believed  by  the  heathen  to  have 
practised  magical  arts,  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  deceived 
the  people. 

Of  other  names  which  the  malice  of  their  persecutors  invented 
or  applied  to  them  on  particular  occasions,  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary. 

Sibyllists.  From  their  being  charged  with  corrupting  the  Sibyl- 
N\      line  books.     A  favourite  insinuation  of  Celsus.^ 

Sarmentitii.  Derived  from  the  fagots,  sarmenta^  with  which  the 
fires  were  kindled  around  them  at  the  stake.^ 

Semaxii.    From  the  stake,  semaxiSy  to  which  they  were  bound. 

Parabolanij  Ttopd^oXoc.  From  their  being  exposed  to  ravenous 
beasts.*  This  was  the  name  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts. 
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Bia^vatotf  ielf-murderen.  Alluding  to  their  fearlessneBS  of 
death. 

"A^eoiy  Atheiats^  Their  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  poly- 
theism was  regarded  as  a  denial  of  the  existence  and  providence 
of  God. 

N£(JT£pot/^  Novelliy  novissimiy  nuperrimi,  &c.,  new  lightSy  inno- 
vators.   Authors  of  a  new  and  barbarous  superstition. 

Xravpo2jdrpcUy^  worahippers  of  the  cross.  (2  Cor.  i.  18.)  From 
the  frequent  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Plautinse  prosapiae^  homines  et  Pistores,  men  of  the  race  of 
Plauttu^  bakers.  Plautus  is  said  to  hare  hired  himself  to  a  baker 
to  grind  in  his  mUI. 

Asinarii,^^  worshippers  of  an  ass.  From  an  old  prejudice  against 
the  Jews,  of  uncertain  origin.  Greduli,  Simplices,  Stulti,  Luci- 
fngae,  Stupidi,  Fatui,  Imperiti,  Abjecti,  Hebetes,  Idiotsa-,  etc.  Ore^ 
dulouSj  simpletonSf  foolSj  infatuated^  skulking^  stupid^  abject^ 
iffnarantj  etc. 

Christians  were  also  denominated  worshippers  of  the  sun,  in 
consequence  of  their  turning  to  the  east  in  prayer.  Many  other 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  result ; — ^their  reverence 
for  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world ;  their  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  Sunday,  dies  solis;  and  looking  for  the  appearing  of  Christ 
in  the  east,  at  his  second  coming. 

§  8.   DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  LAITY. 

The  first  instance  of  the  distinction  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  Christian  church,  occurs  in 
Tertullian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  "*"  In  this  pas- 
sage and  the  context,  the  laity  appear  as  a  distinct  order,  relatively 
opposed  to  the  clergy,  though  still  entitled,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  and  perform  the  office  of  priests. 
The  term  clergy^  qui  sunt  in  clero,  appears  in  another  treatise  from 
the  same  author  of  about  the  same  date.^  The  clergy^  in  the  eccle- 
siastical phraseology  of  this  age,  are  a  class  of  men  chosen  to  be 
the  teachers  and  guides  of  their  brethren,  withdrawn  from  secular 
pursuits  and  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things. 
The'   apostles    often  distinguish  between  the  teachers  and  the 


•  DUTerentiam  inter  ordiDem  et  plebem  oonatitoit  ecolesite  aaotoritas. — Exhort. 
wi  Castitat,  c  7. 
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taught  y  the  rulers  and  the  ruJed^  &c. ;  and  this  division,  after 
their  decease,  continued  in  the  church;  but  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  not  recognised  as  two  distinct  orders  or  classes  in  the 
church,  until  the  close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third 
centuries. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  rise  of  the  original  orders  of 
the  hierarchy  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  urged  that  the  word  x^.pog 
occurs  much  earlier  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  reply,  the  position 
is  admitted,  but  the  conclusion  is  denied.  The  apostle  Peter  says 
of  Judas,  *^  He  was  numbered  with  us,  and  had  obtained  part,  xXyfpov, 
of  this  ministry,"  (Acts  i.  17 ;)  which  only  shows  that  his  lot  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  apostles.  Again,  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  (Acts  zxvL  18 ;  Goloss.  i.  12.) 
It  describes  the  church  collectively,  the  flocky  over  whom  the  pres- 
byters are  admonished  not  to  tyrannize.  (1  Pet.  v.  3.)  Eusebius' 
has  preserved  a  short  extract  of  a  letter  written  in  the  second 
century  by  Christians  in  Vienna  and  Lyons  to  their  brethren  in 
proconsular  Asia  and  Phrygia,  in  which  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  martyrs,  as  the  Lord's  heritage.  Irenaeus,  of  the  same  age, 
with  whom  Augustin  also  agrees,  speaks  of  the  xXrpog  Trig  ini" 
CxoTtfig  Suxiox^agy  with  reference  to  the  original  mode  of  election 
to  the  apostolic  office,  by  loty  in  the  case  of  Matthias."*"  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  contemporary  with  Iren»us  and  Tertullian,  describes 
John  as  having  gone  about  establishing  in  one  place  bishops ;  in 
another,  organizing  whole  churches;  and  in  another,  the  clergy 
allotting  one  and  another  of  those  who  were  designated  by  the 
Spirit.t  This  passage  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  such  of 
the  clergy  as  acted  either  as  rulers  or  teachers  in  these  churches, 
without  implying  any  official  distinction  between  bishop  and  clergy, 
constituting  a  distinct  order. 

It  appears,  then,  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Cyprian,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  the  clergy  were  not  recognised  as  a 
distinct  order  of  the  hierarchy.  The  whole  church  constituted  one 
order.  They  all  viewed  themselves  as  priests  of  Ood,  and  desig- 
nated certain  of  the  brethren  to  act  as  their  spiritual  guides  and 


*  AdTTs.  Hasres.  i.  28,  ill.  8.  Et  oleros  et  clerioos  hino  appellatos  pato,  qnU 
sant  in  ecclesisstici  mihisterii  gradibos  ordinati,  quia  Matthias  t&rte  eleeltu  est, 
qaem  primum  per  apostolos  leg^mos  ordinatnm. — Auguttm  m  Pt.  67. 

i»a  ti  f »ya  tkrjj^u^  toy  wto  rov  IXrcvfcofo;  afjfioirofuvuw — ^iMf  IHv,  Salv,  o.  42. 
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teachers,  claiming  the  right  themselves  to  officiate  in  the  same 
capacity,  in  the  absence  of  such  ministers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fathers  themselves  are  not  agreed  re- 
specting the  origin  and  import  of  the  term  xXnpogy  clergy.  Jerome 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Levitical  priesthood,  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  himself;  or  else,  because 
the  Lord  is  peculiarly  their  portion.*  Augustin,  with  whom  Gbry- 
sostom  also  agrees,  supposes  it  derived  from  the  loty  x^pog^  by 
which  Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas.  In  the  passages 
cited  above  from  Clement,  IrensBus,  and  Eusebius,  Neander  sup- 
poses the  clergy  to  receive  this  title  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
eho$en  to  their  office  without  a  specific  limitation  to  an  election  by 
lot.» 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were  subsequently  divided  into  various 
classes.  The  consideration  of  the  orders  of  the  clergy  will  be  re- 
served for  another  part  of  this  work.  The  most  general  division 
was  that  of  the  baptized  and  the  unlaptized. 

§4.   OF  THB  BAPTIZED. 

This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  constituents  of  the  Christian 
community ;  that  body  or  assembly  which  was  appropriately  deno- 
minated the  churchy  n  BTcxT^cia,  and  kxxkriaia  rciv  ayiM^.  Per- 
sons of  this  description  were  distinguished  by  various  names, 
designed,  in  a  measure,  to  illustrate  the  true  nature  and  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  church. 

1.  They  were  styled  tuctoi',  the  faitJ^ul^  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  This  is  the  favourite  and  universal  name  which  has 
uniformly  been  used  to  denote  such  as  have  been  duly  instructed  I 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  re- 
ceived by  baptism  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  By  this 
name  they  are  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  aTttaroc, 
such  as  are  not  Christians,  and  heretics ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  clergy,  and  from  the  catechumens,  penitents,  energumens,  and 
ascetics.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  use 
the  active  form,  ol  TUCtevovregf  or,  nuarewavreg,  while  the  fa- 
thers uniformly  use  the  paewve,  ol  TtUJToi.  The  latter,  however, 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  New  Testament,  (Acts  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 


*  Vel  quia  de  Borte  simt  Dei,  Tel  quia  ipse  Deos  son,  i  e.  pan,  olerioonim  est 
—4*.  €d  NigfoHan.    Comp.  Nam.  zviti.  20,  1  Deut  x.  9. 
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15 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  v.  16 ;)  but  in  a  sense  more  unlimited  than  that 
in  which  it  is  used  by  the  fathers. 

2.  ^om^ofiEVOt,  illuminati,  the  enlightened.  This  name  they 
receiyed  upon  being  baptized,  baptism  being  by  them  denominated 
^Kyti(T(i6g^  or  ^)cytiO[iaf  illumination.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  baptized  are  denominated  ^tcyrt^ofisvoiy  and  candidates  for  bap- 

'  tism  ^(ifti(S^vreqy  while,  on  grammatical  principles,  precisely  the 
reverse  might  have  been  expected.  The  usage  of  ^KiftvcfhivrEq 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Heb.  vi.  4,  as  the  most  proper  to 
denote  such  as  were  suitably  enlightened  to  be  received  into  the 
church. 

3.  Mefwy^ixivoLy  the  initiated.  This  appellation  was  most  in  use 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  so  much  was  said  of  the  dis- 
eiplina  arcani,  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
denotes  such  as  have  been  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  a  privilege 
belonging  exclusively  to  members  of  the  church.  The  phrase  the 
initiated  know,  occurs  about  fifty  times  in  Augustin  and  Chrysos- 
tom  alone.  The  terms  inxrrai  and  [ivara/ycifyriroi  are  also  often 
used;  and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  phraseology  which  profane 
writers  use  respecting  an  initiation  into  their  mysteries.  Indeed, 
the  rite  of  baptism  itself  was  early  supposed  to  have  an  evident  re- 
lation, as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents,^  to  the  initiatory  rites  of 
Eleusis,  Samothrace,  etc.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  catechu- 
mens were  denominated  the  initiated. 

4.  Ti^ioi  and  tsXevovfiBVOty  the  perfect.  This  name,  like  the 
foregoing,  has  a  relation  to  their  sacred  mysteries.  It  is  adopted 
from  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  used,  not  indeed  in  the  same, 
but  in  a  kindred  meaning,  in  relation  to  Christian  perfection. 
fMatt.  V.  48 ;  Heb.  vi.  1.)  To  join  the  church,  was  styled  iX^slv 
em  ro  reXeiov,  or  (lerixstv  rov  reXEiav,  to  attain  unto  perfect 
tion  ;  and  the  participation  of  the  sacrament,  which  in  the  ancient 
church  invariably  followed  baptism,  was  denominated  reJUrri  TfJlf- 
tSv,'  perfection  of  perfections. 

5.  The  titles,  brethren^  saints,  elect,  beloved,  sons  of  God,  etc., 
have  ever  been  applied  as  the  special  prerogative  of  believers,  or 
professing  Christians. 

The  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to  this  class  of  Christians 
were  the  following : 

1.  They  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  all  religious  assemblies 
without  exception ;  to  take  part  in  the  missa  cateehumenorum,  the 
first  religious  service  of  public  worship,  designed  especially  for  the> 
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catechumens,  ae  well  as  in  the  missaJideUum,  the  after-ierviee^  which 
was  particularly  designed  for  them,  and  which  none  but  the  initi- 
ated, during  the  continuance  of  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church, 
were  permitted  to  attend.  To  this  service  neither  catechumens 
nor  any  other  were  permitted  to  be  present,  not  even  as  spectators. 

2.  It  was  another  special  privilege  of  the  faithful^  to  hear  and 
join  in  the  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  None  but  believers 
were  permitted,  in  any  case,  audibly  to  adopt  the  language  of  this 
prayer  and  say.  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven ;  though  it  might 
be  used  in  silent  prayer.  In  the  worship  of  the  faithful^  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  be  rehearsed  aloud,  or  sung  by  them,  or  repeated 
in  responses. 

8.  They  were  allowed  to  seek  an  explanation  of  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion.  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  allege, 
indeed,  in  commendation  of  Christianity,  that  it  has  mysteries, 
(iVGTnpuij  dp^ra,  and  (bed^jS^a,  which  no  human  mind  can 
comprehend.  But  by  this  privilege  is  understood  the  right  of  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the 
subtleties  of  their  faith.  These  were  cautiously  concealed  from 
catechumens,  and  taught  to  believers  only,  because  "by  God's  gift 
they  were  made  partakers  of  these  mysteries,  and  therefore  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  them."  To  the  uninitiated,  the  ancient  fathers 
discoursed  only  on  obvious  points  of  morality ;  and  if,  at  any  time, 
they  were  led  to  touch  upon  their  profound  mysteries,  they  dis- 
missed them  with  the  expression,  laaOiv  ol  (ie(iin^(i£voiy  the  initiated 
know  these  things.* 

4.  The  distinguishing  religious  privilege  of  believers  is  that  of  par- 
taking of  the  eucharist,  which  was  regarded  as  the  consummation 

*  De  tnoralibus  quotidianum  sermonem  habnimua,  cam  vel  Patriarchorum  gesta, 
▼el  proTerbiomm  legerentiir  pneeepta :  ut  his  informati  atque  institati  assQ^Bce- 
retis  majomm  ingredi  rias  eommque  iter  oarpere,  ao  dlTinia  obedire  mandatis, 
qno  renoTati  per  baptUmum  ejus  Titn  usum  teneretis,  quse  ablutoa  deceret. 
None  de  mytteruM  dicere  admonet  atque  ipBam  sacramentoram  rationem  edere : 
quam  ante  baptismum  si  putassemns  insinuandam  nondum  initiatis,  prodidisse 
potitu,  qnam  edidisae,  asttimareinur. — Ahbbos.,  De  hi$  qui  my$teni$  miiienturf  c.  1. 
Dimiflsia  jam  cateobumenis,  voa  tantom  ad  aadiendum  retinaimiui :  quia,  pneter 
ilia,  qnsB  omnea  ChriBtianoB  oonrenit  in  commnne  senrare,  speoialiter  de  cnloBtiboB 
mysteriiB  loentari  BomnB,  qnsB  audire  non  poBSont,  nisi  qui  ea  donante  jam  Domino 
perceperunt.  Tanto  igitur  miyore  reyerentia  debetis  audire  quss  dicimus,  quanto 
majora  lata  sunt,  quie  boUb  baptisatiB  et  fidelibuB  auditoribuB  committuntnr,  quam 
ilia,  que  etlam  eatecbumeni  audire  couBueTerunt — ^Auqubt.,  Serm,  1.  ad  Neoph, 
^AoTffuoi  5ca  tovi  dfiv^ovf  Htpi  twr  ^tUav  iutXtyof/it^  /ivtff  lyp^ur  tovf  (dv  ^  X(^i?o- 
furwv,  tfOf^  tovs  fuftmjfuwws  6iidaxofuv. — Thiodobit,  QwuL  16  m  yum. 
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of  all  mysteries,  and  a  participation  in  them ;  hence  it  received  the 
significant  name  of  xoin^ioj  communion^  participation, 

5.  In  close  connection  with  this  privilege  of  communion  stands 
also  that  important  right  which,  as  a  member  of  the  church,  each 
communicant  had,  of  taking  part  in  all  the  transactions  of  that 
body,  especially  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and  of  their  ecclesiastical 
officers^  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  right,  we  are  surprised  that  it 
is  but  briefly  touched  upon  by  Bingham  and  other  writers  on  this 
subject.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  distinctly  to  assert 
this  right  of  suffrage  which  the  faithful  enjoyed,  although  it  is  of 
necessity  implied  and  included  in  the  general  privileges  of  church 
membership.  That  the  church,  i.  e.  the  united  body  of  believers, 
has  had  a  part  in  the  election  of  their  pastor,  from  the  'earliest 
period  downward,  is  certain,  not  merely  from  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  but  also  from  the  most  ancient  testimony  of  the  fathers; 
and  has  never  been  denied,  even  by  those  who,  in  this  respect,  have 
been  most  anxious  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  the  people.  All 
they  assert  is,  that  the  original  usage  has  been  changed,  because  of 
its  manifold  abuses,  and  of  necessity  abrogated.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  question,  whether,  in  the  election  of  a  pastor,  the  church  is 
entitled  to  a  valid  elective  vote,  or  whether  their  suffrage  should 
be  testimonial  only,  or  negative.  Then,  again,  arises  another  ques- 
tion of  equal  importance,  relating  to  the  method  of  voting  by 
proxy  and  by  a  body  of  electors,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  appears 
to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  church  in  Africa.' 

The  limits  prescribed  for  this  work  forbid  the  renewal  of  the 
discussion  respecting  the  right  of  the  church  to  elect  their  own 
teachers  and  rulers.  In  the  election  of  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23-26 
compared  with  i.  15)  as  an  apostle ;  of  the  seven  deacons,  (Acts 
vi.  1-6 ;)  of  the  assistants  and  companions  of  the  apostles,  (comp. 
2  Cor.  viii.  19,)  and  of  presbyters,  we  recognise  the  suffrages  of 
the  church.  Cyprian  uniformly  recognised  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  and  to  reject  their  own  pastors  ;*  and  even  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions  ordain  that  a  bishop  should  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  people.* 


*  In  ordinationibiiB  clerids,  fraties  oarissimi,  Bolemiu  tob  ante  eonsnlere,  ei 
mores  »c  merita  Bingnlomm  communi  consilio  ponderare. — Ctpbiah,  JEp.  88,  ad 
cUr.  et  pUb.  Carth.  Plebs  ipsa  mazimam  li4bet  potestatem  vel  eligendi  dignos 
eaoerdotes,  yel  indignos  recosandi. — £p.  6S. 
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The  right  of  election  continued  unimpaired  through  the  third 
century;  but  was  finally  wrested  by  episcopal  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  people.  '^Election  by  the  people/'  says  Biddle,  of 
Oxford,  ''has  been  discontinued.  This,  indeed^  in  the  estimation 
of  episcopalians,  is  a  great  improvement ;  but  still,  as  they  must 
allow,  it  is  a  change."  The  change,  indeed,  none  can  deny ;  but 
the  improvement  may  well  be  called  in  question.  The  loss  of  it 
was  the  extinction  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  remoyal  of  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  unworthy  men  into 
the  Christian  ministry.' 

6.  The  incestuous  person  at  Corinth  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  both  excommunicated  and,  on  his  repentance,  restored 
to  their  fellowship  by  the  act  of  the  church.  (1  Cor.  iv.  comp.  with 
2  Cor.  ii.)  These  same  Corinthians,  in  the  age  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  apostles,  rejected  some  of  their  presbyters  from  the 
ministry,  whom  Clement  exhorts  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
multitude — ^the  church/ 

The  authorities  from  the  early  Christian  fathers  and  from  eccle- 
siastical writers  have  been  duly  collated  elsewhere.^  Planck,  the 
great  historian  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  highest 
authority  on  this  subject,  affirms  that,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  members  of  the  church  still  exercised  their  ori- 
ginal right  of  controlling  the  proceedings  of  the  ehnrch,  both  in  the 
exclusion  of  offenders  and  in  the  restitution  of  penitents.* 

The  transfer  of  the  disaplinary  power  from  the  church  to  the 
clergy  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  one  of  the  most  injurious  inva- 
sions of  the  hierarchy  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  invested 
the  episcopate  with  dangerous  prerogatives;  and,  more  than  all 
else,  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  bringing  into  neglect  all  sound 
discipline.  To  expect  such  from  an  independent  priesthood  is  to 
contradict  alike  the  deductions  of  reason  and  the  records  of  his- 
tory. 

§  5.   or  ASCETICS,  CC&KOBITES,  MONKS,  FBATERNITIES. 

Thb  ascetics  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  age9  were  esBentially 
different  in  many  respects.  To  the  first  class  belong  all  these  who 
sought  a  life  of  solitude  for  religious  exercises  and  private  contem- 
plation, and,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  others,  separated 
themselves  from  Christian  society  without  wholly  excluding  them- 
fldves  from  the  communion  of  tiie  churdi.    These  constituted,. 

therefore,  a  distinct  class  of  the  laity. 

8 
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The  origin  of  the  ascetic  manner  of  life  dates  back  far  beyond 
the  Christian  era.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  there  were, 
at  this  early  period,  ascetics,  hermits,  and  recluses.  The  Thera- 
peutics, of  whom  Philo  and  Josephus  speak,  were  a  religious  fra- 
ternity who,  in  many  respects,  had  a  striking  influence  in  the 
subsequent  formation  of  monastic  establishments.  Many  of  the 
Pythagorean  institutes  also  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mo- 
nastic rules  of  later  date.  Some,  again,  have  compared  them  with 
those  of  the  Nazarites  and  Rechabites  of  Scripture,  respecting 
whom  Witsius  and  Less  may  be  consulted.  The  prophet  Elijah,  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  and  John  the  Baptist  have  also  been  con- 
sidered as  patterns  of  monastic  life.  But  its  high  antiquity  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  Jerome.^ 

As  early  as  the  second  century,  the  foundations  of  monachism 
were  laid  in  a  yain  admiration  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  fasting, 
solitude,  and  celibacy.  Soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  bodily 
mortification  and  a  contemplative  life  began  to  be  regarded  by 
many  Christians  as  indications  and  means  of  extraordinary  piety. 
In  the  time  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  the  ^^  sacred  virgins  of  the 
church,"  or  the  "canonical  virgina,"  were  reoognised  as  a  distinct 
class;  and  celibacy  was  extolled  as  a  species  of  supereminent 
sanctity.'  Such  superstition,  with  its  pernicious  adjuncts  and  con- 
sequences, made  rapid  progress  in  the  church. 

But  many  Qreek  and  Latin  writers  concur  in  ascribing  the  ori- 
gin of  Christian  anchorets  and  monks  to  the  third  century.  They 
are  believed  to  have  arisen  first  in  Egypt.  Among  the  founders 
of  this  sect^  some  of  the  most  celebrated  were  Paulus,  Antonius, 
Pachomius,  Hilarion,  and  Athanasius.  To  these  may  be  added 
Basil  the  Great,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  the  two  Gregories,  Epipha- 
nius,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Cassian,  and  many 
others. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  monastic  life  had  become 
common  to  all  orders  of  men,  not  only  in  the  eastern,  but  also  in 
the  western  church ;  but  it  had  not  attained  the  celebrity  which  it 
afterwards  acquired.  Although  the  most  distinguished  of  the  (bt 
thers  sought  celebrity  chiefly  by  their  monastic  life,  the  church 
were,  as  yet,  far  from  according  to  monks  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy.  They  were  far  from  enjoying  equal  privileges  with 
these  ofiBcers  of  the  church;  neither  were  the  monks  reckoned 
among  the  laity;  but  they  were  accounted  a  distinct  religious 
order,  denominated  religiosty  or  eanonicij  by  which,  until  the  tenth 
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century,  they  were  distinguished  both  from  the  clergy  and  laity. 
From .  that  period,  they  began  to  be  reckoned  with  the  clergy. 
About  the  same  time  arose  the  distinction  between  the  chrici  seci^ 
lares  and  clerici  regulares.  The  former  denoted  such  as  had  a 
regular  parochial  charge  and  cure  of  souls ;  the  latter,  the  clergy 
belonging  to  some  religious  order.  The  clerici  secularesy  however, 
uniformly  refused  to  own  the  monastics  as  fellow-labourers  in  the 
ministerial  office.  Indeed,  the  monks  have  never  been  fully  blended 
with  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  cloisters,  there  has  ever 
been  a  certain  class  of  lay  brethren,  or  lay  monks,  manachi  laici^ 
who,  without  discharging  any  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  the 
ministry,  have,  as  in  the  ancient  church,  occupied  an  intermediate 
station  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

The  following  are  the  principal  orders  of  the  monks,  and  the 
names  by  which  they  are  distinguished : 

1.  AseetieSj^Acxi^ai.  Originally,  the  term  was  used  by  profane 
writers  to  denote  the  gladiators  and  athlet»  of  the  ancients.  But 
in  the  works  of  the  fathers  it  denotes  all  of  every  age  and  condition 
who  devote  themselves  peculiarly  to  acts  of  piety,  such  as  fasting, 
prayer,  watchings,  and  the  denial  of  sensual  desires.  They  are 
sometimes  styled  dyafioi^  unmarried^  and  iyxfateigy  eontinentes. 
There  were  also  female  ascetics.  The  monastics  belonged  both  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  laity,  and  were  of  either  sex,  and  from  all 
conditions  in  life.  They  were  men  of  active  life,  living  in  cities 
like  other  men,  but  devoted  to  prayers,  fasting,  watching,  and  in- 
tent upon  high  attainments  in  a  religious  life.  The  places  appro- 
priated for  these  exercises  were  styled  doxrirpta, 

2.'  MankSj  appropriately  so  called,  Movd^Ph  sometimes  Movd- 
^uvreg,  oi  (nov^  ^cjvrsg  0f 6) ;  such  as  lived  a  sequestered  life, 
taking  no  part  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men,  and  retiring  alone 
into  desert  places  and  solitary  cells ;  or,  in  company,  frequenting 
the  wilderness  and  distant  mountains.  These  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  laitify  and  were  characterized  chiefly  by  their  deep  seclusion 
from  society ;  while  the  aseeticB  belonged  either  to  the  clergy  or 
lait^j  and  were  distinguished  particularly  for  their  austerities. 
These  monks  were  sometimes  denominated  ccmobitesj  ecenobitWy  %oUr 
iarOy  MoUtareSj  etc. 

3.  AnehoretSy  ^Avaj^opYiTcu,  Hermits.  A  distinction,  however, 
is  sometimes  made  between  the  two — ^anchorets  denoting  those  who 
led  a  solitary  life  without  establishing  their  residence  in  solitude ; 
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while  hermits  are  those  who  inhabit  the  most  desolate  and  inhos* 
pitable  places,  in  solitary  cells  and  cayes.' 

4.  CcenobiteMy  from  xoivog  ^iogy  communu  v&a.  So  called  from 
their  inhabiting  one  place  in  common,  stjled  ccefnohium^  and  haying^ 
all  things  in  common.  Thej  are  also  called  CWohiTai,^  and,  from 
awo^igy^  ol  iv  axrpoSioig  ^a>i^£g,  canveniuales.^ 

5.  Cryrovagi.  Strolling  vagrants,  whose  lires  were  dishonomred 
by  the  lowest  sensuality  and  the  most  shameless  vices/ 

6.  ^rvTuraiy  PUlarutn.  So  called  from  their  living  continually 
upon  a  pillar ;  a  manner  of  life  so  austere  and  forbidding  that  few 
were  induced  to  adopt  it.^ 

There  are  a  multitude  of  names  denoting  different  classes  of 
monks  and  ascetics ;  the  mention  of  which  may  serve  to  show  how 
numerous  were  these  religious  orders  in  the  ancient  church,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.     Such  as  the  following : 

7.  ^Ttovhcuoiy  ntudion^  'ExXerroi',  eleetij^^  ^Axoifiy^oiy  insom- 
nes/^  BoOxoiypateefUeSy^  from  their  living,  like  brutes,  upon  herbs  and 
roots,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  severest  austerities ;  'H<7i>- 
TOJOftaUy  quieseenteSj^  who  lived  by  themselves  in  perpetual  silence ; 

ATtora^dfisvoij  renuntiantes  ;^*  Ouldei,  Kddeiy  Keledeiy  etc.,  cer- 
tain monks  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides ;  Apoitolieiy  monks  in 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  CaTumici  r^ularei,  clerical  monks.  These  were  the  priests 
who  were  addicted  to  a  monastic  life,  in  distinction  from  the  secu- 
lar  or  parochial  clergy,  eanimiei  iectdares. 

9.  Secular  monk$y  monachi  seculares ;  a  class  distinct  from  the 
lay  brethren.  These,  without  renouncing  marriages  and  the  social 
relations,  under  the  guidance  of  overseers  of  their  choice,  devoted 
themselves  to  various  offices  of  piety.  Thus  constituted,  they 
served  as  patterns  for  those  religious  fraternities  or  brotherhoods 
which  first  appeared  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the  ninth 
century,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  became  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  powerful,  and  widely  dispersed*  All  these  fra- 
ternities occupied  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  laity,  the 
monks,  and  the  clergy." 

Monastics  of  the  female  sex  were  not,  at  first,  accounted  a  dis- 
tinct religious  order.  Nor  is  there  mention  of  them  as  such  so 
long  as  the  ancient  rule  of  the  church  remained  in  force,  which 
positively  debarred  women  from  ever  conducting  religious  worship 
or  assuming  any  of  the  offices  of  the  priesthood. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  probably  arose  simultaneously.     The 
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first  traces  of  the  associations  of  toomen  in  a  monastic  life  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  fourth  century.  In  this  period,  they  hegiu 
to  be  denominated  Mova^oUy  but  more  frequently  MovcU^  monsej 
$ohe  viduae.  Jerome  was  the  first  to  call  them  NonnsSy  nuns.  By 
some,  this  is  understood  to  be  the  same  as  matron,  or  venerable 
widow.  Others  derive  it  from  Nowg,  a  virgin.  They  are  also 
called  by  many  other  names,  such  as  SaneHmanialeSy  Virgine$ 
Dei,  t.  Christie  Aneillx  Deiy  Sorores  ecclesieej  etc.  But  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  known,  they  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ancient  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  church.  As  early  as 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centulies,  the  office  of  deaconess  ceased  in  the 
western  church.  After  this,  many  offices  of  charity  which  they 
were  wont  to  perform  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  were  discharged  by 
the  sisters  of  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  various  associations  and  corporations.  Their  influence 
was  in  general  very  happy,  and  so  powerful  that  they  outlived  the 
storms  of  political  revolutions,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  still  survive 
under  various  names  and  in  different  establishments. 


§6,   OF  PENITENTS. 

None  but  such  as  had  received  baptism  and  confirmation  could 
be  reckoned  among  the  penitents.  They  consisted  of  such  lay 
members  of  the  church  as  had  been  separated  from  it  by  reason  of 
their  unworthy  deportment,  or  for  grosser  ofiences,  and  who  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  them  with  a  view  to 
their  readmission  into  the  church,  and  restoration  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  the  privileges  of  communion. 

The  clergy  under  the  hierarchy  were  subject  to  a  discipline  pe- 
culiar to  their  order,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article 
in  another  place.  The  consideration  of  the  penitentiary  system  of 
discipline  to  which  the  penitents  were  subjected  is  reserved  for  a 
chapter  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

§7.   OF  CATECHUMENS. 

This'  class  of  Christians  comprised  the  great  part  of  the  unbap- 
tized,  previous  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  of  the  rite  of  infant  baptism.  Converts  to  Chrbtianity  were 
gathered  from  Jew  and  Gentile,  barbarian  and  Greek.  These,  on 
seeking  admission  to  the  Christian  church,  were,  at  an  early  period, 
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subjected  to  a  peculiar  probationary  course  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, preparatory  to  admission  to  the  privileges  of  full  communion 
with  the  church. 

But  we  'look  in  vain  for  this  order  of  Christian  converts  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  A  renunciation  of  polytheism,  and  a  belief  in 
God  as  the  only  living  and  true  God,  were  required  of  the  converts 
from  idolatrous  nations  who  would  receive  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  all,  both  Jews  and  barbarians,  were  re- 
quired to  avow  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  covenant  to  live  agree- 
ably to  his  laws.  On  such  general  expressions  of  their  faith  and 
covenant,  the  earliest  converts  were  received  by  baptism  into  the 
church  of  Christ  without  further  probation.  But  the  evils  of  this 
hasty  and  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  church  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  were  soon  manifest.  Even 
the  churches  which  were  planted  by  the  apostles  themselves  were 
greatly  dishonoured  by  the  hasty  admission  of  unworthy  men.  To 
guard  against  such  disastrous  consequences,  the  churches,  soon 
after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  gradually  instituted  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted inquiry  into  the  character  and  views  of  those  who  sought 
the  privileges  of  their  communion.  They  were  put  upon  a  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  more  or  less  extended,  before  being 
received  into  the  coinmunion  of  the  church.  These  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  church  were  denominated  catechumens.  The  rise 
of  this  order  may  be  traced  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  The  system  was  gradually  developed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  reached  its  culminating  point  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century ;  after  which  it  fell  by  degrees  into  disuse. 

Catechumens  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  A.  D.  180 ;  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  A.  B.  190,  and  by  Origen,  A.  B.  202.  But  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  secret  discipline  had  already  been  discontinued ; 
converts  from  Jews  and  pagans  had  become  comparatively  few,  and 
with  the  cessation  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  this  system  of 
catechetical  instruction,  the  system  itself  in  a  great  measure 
ceased ;  but,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  catechetical  instructions 
of  the  young  and  the  uninitiated  have  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

A  prudent  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  church  and  the. honour 
of  religion  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  this'  complicated  system 
of  preparatory  instructions  and  discipline.  Other  causes,  however, 
soon  began  to  change  the  original  character  and  intent  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  pervert  it  into  the  means  of  promoting  sinister  and 
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selfish  ends.  It  early  became  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  secret 
discipline  of  the  church.  It  is  clearly  evident  also  from  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  Pseudo  Dionysius,  that  these  catechetical  instructions  had  also 
a  close  analogy  to  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  Eleusinian,  Samothra- 
cian,  and  Pythagorean  mysteries.  They  became,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  an  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  power  and  sustaining 
the  interests  of  the  episcopate.  The  catechumen,  by  a  long  course 
of  discipline,  was  prepared,  on  his  admission  to  the  church,  to  be- 
come the  apt  and  trained  disciple  of  the  bishop,  acting  in  obedience 
to  his  will  and  in  subserviency  to  his  interests. 

For  admission  into  the  order  of  catechumens,  the  name  of  the 
candidate  must  be  proposed  to  the  bishop,  with  references  to  suit- 
able witnesses  or  sponsors.  If,  upon  examination,  the  candidate 
was  deemed  worthy  by  the  bishop,  he  cauJsed  his  name  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  books  of  the  church,  called  ^Ttrvj^a  (^uvtuiVy  and 
with  prayer,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  re- 
ceived him  into  the  number  of  the  catechumens. 

The  catechumens  take  their  name  from  xatYixpvfiJEVOLy  learners^ 
a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.  (Acts  xviii. 
25 ;  Gal.  vi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.)  The  catechumens  of  the  ancient 
church  were  candidates  for  baptism,  under  instruction  for  admission 
into  the  Christian  church.  Th^ywere  styled  candidates,  eandidij 
because  they  were  wont  to  appear  dressed  in  white  on  their  admis- 
sion to  church.  In  the  Latin  church,  they  were  sometimes  deno-  * 
minated  novitiiy  tironesj  audienteSy  rtuieSy  tneipienteSj  puerij  etc., 
equivalent  to  the  terms  pupiU^  beginnerBj  novittateSj  UamerBy  etc. 

The  importance  of  this  order,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
church,  appears  from  the  fact  that  schools  were  instituted  espe- 
cially for  their  instruction,  and  catechists  appointed  over  them. 
One  part  of  the  church  service  was  also  suited  to  them  especially, 
and  another  to  the  faithful.  The  discipline  and  instruction  which 
they  received  in  this  manner  were  usually  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  their  admission  into  the  church. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen  have  milch  to  say  in  recom- 
mendation of  a  certain  neeret  doctrine  of  the  church,  (ivcfTyipiooo' 
^a,  scientia  areani.  This  discovers  itself  about  the  same  time 
with  the  order  of  catechumens,  and  appears  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute as  the  church  increased  and  additions  were  made  to  it  from 
baptiased  children  of  Christian  families,  rather  than  from  the  candi- 
dates who  had  been  received  from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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There  iras  no  specific  rule  respecting  the  age  at  which  Jewish 
and  heathen  converts  were  received  as  catechumens.  History  in- 
forms ns  that  the  greater  part  were  persons  of  adult  age.  Even 
Constantino  the  Great  was  reckoned  among  this  class.  The  delay 
of  baptism,  against  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  others  inveighed 
80  earnestly  in  the  fourth  century,  seems  to  intimate  that  these  sub- 
jects of  baptism  were  usually  advanced  beyond  the  legal  age  of 
manhood.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  as  an  exception  to  this 
usage,  that  whole  families  were  occasionally  baptized,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles.  (Acts  xvi.  15,  31,  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16.) 
And  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  such  examples  are 
the  more  persuasive  from  the  fact  that  after  the  fourth  century 
pedobaptism  was  much  more  generally  introduced  and  defended. 
In  the  mean  while,  no  rule  is  given  for  the  children  of  Christian 
parents,  respecting  their  requisite  age  for  becoming  catechumens. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  who  in  other 
respects  are  so  harmonious,  should  so  disagree  on  this  point.  The 
latter  was  an  advocate  for  pedobaptism ;  the  former,  a  zealous  op- 
poser.  "It  is  better,"  he  says,  "for  each  one  to  delay  his  bap- 
tism, according  to  his  condition,  disposition,  and  age— especially 
for  the  young.  Let  them  come  when  they  have  arrived  to  matu- 
rity ;  let  them  come  when  they  have  sufficient  knowledge — ^when 
they  are  taught  why  they  come ;  let  them  become  Christians  (by 
baptism)  when  they  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  Christ."^ 

The  case  of  Augustin  may,  with  propriety,  be  cited  in  this  place. 
By  his  pious  mother  Monica  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  In  consequence  of  a  dan- 
gerous sickness,  he  was  about  to  be  baptized  in  early  childhood,  that 
he  might  die  as  a  Christian,  under  the  covenant.  But  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  his  reco- 
very; and  the  delay  he  regarded  as  a  kind  Providence.  From 
this  example,  the  inference  is,  that  he  might  have  received  due 
preparation  for  the  ordinance  from  his  pious  mother ;  but  that  his 
baptism  would  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  on  this 
subject.  He  was  converted  under  Ambrose  of  Milan ;  and,  though 
at  this  time  a  dbtinguished  writer,  became  a  regular  catechumen. 
After  due  preparation,  he  was  baptized  in  the  year  387.' 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  children  were,  at  an  early  age,  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, but  by  established  rule  and  usage ;  for  it  was  against  this 
usage  that  Tertullian  felt  himself  constrained  to  write.    But  these 
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little  children,  who  were  incapable  of  knowing  Christ,  as  Tertnllian 
describes  them,  could  not,  of  course,  be  subject  to  any  such  preli- 
minary preparation  as  the  catechumens  received.  They  could  only 
be  subject  to  such  exercises  subsequent  to  baptism^  just  as,  since  the 
general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  the  subsequent  instructions 
preparatory  to  confirmation  are  regarded,  which  is  a  religious  ordi-^ 
nance  introduced  into  the  church  very  unlike  the  original  usage. 

No  general  rule  prevailed  respecting  the  time  which  the  catechu- 
mens should  spend  in  that  relation.  It  varied  at  different  times 
and  according  to  the  usages  of  the  several  churches ;  especially, 
according  to  the  proficiency  of  each  individual.  In  the  constitu- ' 
tion  of  the  apostles,'  three  years  are  prescribed.  By  the  council 
of  Uliberi,*  A.  D.  678,  two  yean.  By  that  of  Agatha,*  A.  D.  506, 
eight  months.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome  direct  them  to  ob-  ' 
serve  a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  forty  days.*  From  all  ^ 
which  the  inference  is  that  there  was  no  determinate  rule  on  this 
subject.  This  public  preparation  of  the  catechumens  necessarily 
implies  that  they  were  previously  subject  to  private  instruction. 
'  The  same  is  inferred  from  the  instructions  which  were  preliminary 
to  confirmation.  The  true  idea  of  which  is,  that  of  completing  and 
confirming  the  discipline  to  which  the  candidate  has  already  been 
subjected.  Exceptions  there  undoubtedly  were.  Instances  may 
be  adduced  in  which  all  the  preparation  which  the  candidate  re- 
ceived was  limited  to  a  single  day/  And  the  procedure  is  author- 
ized by  examples  in  the  Scriptiires.  But  the  rules  of  the  church 
have  usually  required  a  longer  period  of  probation. 

The  catechumens  were  early  divided  into  separate  classes.  But 
their  number  and  their  names  were  somewhat  different.  The 
Greek  canonists  specify  two  classes.^  The  uninitiated,  dre^a- 
Trpoc,  and  the  more  advanced,  Tf/UoTfpot,  perfectiores,  Beve- 
ridge,  Basnaee,  Suicer,*  and  others,  make  mention  also  of  two 
classes,  the  axpoofievoiy  such  as  are  occupied  in  learning,  and 
evj[P(iEVOiy  such  as  are  engaged  in  devotional  pursuits.  Maldo- 
natus  gives  three  classes,^  the  audienteSy  the  eompetentes^  and  the 
poenitentes.  According  to  Bingham,*^  there  were  four  classes. 
1.  Those  who  were  subject  to  private  instruction.  2.  Such  as 
received- public  instruction.  8.  Those  who  were  occupied  with  de- 
votional exercises.  4.  Those  who  were  duly  qualified  for  baptism. 
But  this  classification  is  not  duly  authorized. 

These  distinctions,  however,  are  of  little  importance,  and  have 
never  been  generally  recognised.    They  seem  to  have  been  made 
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as  occasion  required,  rather  than  by  any  essential  rule  of  classifi- 
cation. The  churches  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria  were  at  variance  among  themselves  on  this  point,  and 
each  agreed  with  the  churches  of  its  own  communion  only  in  a  few 
leading  particulars.  The  gradations  of  improvement  were  partir 
cularly  observed.  The  age  and  sex  and  circumstances  of  the  cate- 
chumens were  also  duly  regarded.  Male  and  female  catechumens 
formed  distinct  classes;  and  men  of  rank  and  distinction  were 
usually  separated  from  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
But  at  other  times,  and  in  different  places,  all  may  have  been 
united  into  one  class,  or  divided  into  several,  as  occasion  required. 
The  mode  of  their  admittance  was  very  brief  and  unceremonious. 
But  some  form  of  admission  was  uniformly  required;  a  circum- 
stance which  illustrates  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  the 
rite  was  held,  while  it  indicates  the  existence  both  of  some  deter- 
minate time  of  admission,  and  of  some  difference  of  opinion  re- 
;  specting  it.  The  imposition  of  hands  was  one  of  the  prescribed 
.  ceremonies."  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  also  mentioned.  Augustin 
received  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  affirms  that  this,  with  the  impo-  * 
sition  of  hands,  was  the  usual  mode  of  setting  them  apart.  By 
Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza,  converts  from  paganism  were  received 
by  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet  and  requesting  to  receive  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  After  having  passed  upon  them  this  sign  and 
received  them  as  catechumens,  he  propounded  them  for  admission 
to  the  church  and  dismissed  them  with  his  benediction.  Soon  after 
this,  he  baptized  them,  having  previously  given  them  catechetical 
instruction."  In  this  instance,  the  term  of  probation  must  have 
been  short.  They  were  also  immediately  recognised  as  candidates 
for  baptism,  without  reference  to  the  distinction  of  classes. 

The  manner  of  receiving  a  catechumen,  therefore,  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : — ^'  The  bishop  examined  the  candidate,  and,  if  he 
was  found  worthy,  enrolled  his  name  in  the  records  of  the  church. 
The  solemnity  was  then  concluded  by  prayer,  imposition  of  hands, 
'  and  the  signing  of  the  cross." 

The  exercises  of  the  catechumens,  until  their  union  with  believers, 
were  wholly  directed  with  reference  to  their  preparation  for  bap- 
tism. They  consisted  generally  in  attending  to  various  catechetical 
and  doctrinal  instructions,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  etc. 
Particularly,  the  ten  commandments  and  the  Lord's  prayer  were 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  symbol,  the  creed  or  confession  of 
faith  of  the  church.    These  the  catechumens  were  expected  to 
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commit  to  memory;  and  the  advanced  class,  styled  competentesj 
before  baptism  were  required  publicly  to  rehearse  them  from  me- 
mory, and  to  subject  themselves'  to  an  examination  before  the 
church  respecting  their  general  character,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  They  who 
were  received  on  such  examination  as  candidates  for  baptism,  were 
said  to  be  elected,  eleett.  Thus  the  authority  and  intervention  of 
the  church  in  the  admission  of  members  was  duly  recognised,  even 
after  the  full  establishment  of  the  hierarchy.'*' 

The  last  forty  days  previous  to  baptism  were  particularly  spent 
in  fasting,  prayer,  and  confession  of  sins.  After  the  third  cen- 
tury, various  superstitious  rites  were  connected  with  the  preparation 
for  baptism;  such  as  exorcising  the  candidate,  requiring  him  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  his  works ;  insufflatiarij  breathing  upon  him 
by  the  bishop,  after  the  manner  of  Christ,  (John  xx.  22 ;)  anoint- 
ing the  eyes,  (John  ix.  6;)  opening  the  ears,  (Mark  vii.  34;)  veiling 
the  face,  and  administering  salt,  sacramentum  catechumenaruniy  as 
a  type  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.^^ 

The  instruction  of  catechumens  was  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
bishop.  These  instructions  were  given  either  by  him  or  by  pres- 
byters, deacons,  readers,  or  exorcists  under  the  bishop's  supervision. 
They  were  not  given  publicly  in  the  church,  but  privately  in  some 
convenient  place ;  all  but  the  catechumens  being  carefully  excluded. 
The  baptisteries  were  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  subse- 
quently, the  school-building  connected  with  the  church. 

If  any  were  guilty  of  offences  requiring  censure,  during  their 
probation,  they  were  degraded  to  a  lower  class ;  their  baptism  was 
deferred  for  three  or  even  five  years.^  The  severest  penalty  to 
which  they  were  subject  was  the  delay  of  baptism  imtil  death.  If 
the  delinquent  died  without  baptism,  he  was  treated  as  a  suicide, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  without  the  customary  solemnities. 


*  Ex  more  oatechmnenns  post  aUquantam  niliilominiu  temporie,  propinquante 
Bolemnitate  paschaU,  in  competentes  offertur,  acribitar,  eruditur,  niUTersa  qnoque 
religionifl  catholicflD  yeneranda  mysteria  cognoscens,  atqae  percipiena,  eelebraio 
toUmniUr  terutinio,  per  exoreiamum  oontra  diabolum  Tindicatur,  cui  ae  renanciare 
conataiiter,  aioat  hsBc  conaaetudo  poaoebat,  auditama  aymbolom  profitetur.  Ipsa 
tnsuper  aanctl  aymbqU  verba  memoriter  in  eontpeetu  popuU  fidelit  elara  voce  pnmun' 
CMJU,  piam  regalam  dominicaB  orationia  accepit,  aimulque  et  quid  crederet,  et 
quid  oraret  intelligena,  future  baptiamati  parabatur. — FuLax2fT.  Ferrandui,  a.  d. 
630,  in  Bibl.  PP.  T.  xi.  p.  819.  Comp.  Auguat.  Be  Fide,  et  Oper.  c.  6,  cono. 
Cartag.  iy.  o.  S6 ;  Leo  in  Ep.  4. 
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In  case  of  severe  sickness,  baptism  was  administered  to  the  pa* 
tient  on  his  bed,  km  Trig  x)Uvriq.  This  was  called  clinic  baptism. 
In  such  instances,  it  was  allowable  to  administer  it  by  sprinkling. 
Baptism  was  also  administered  to  apostate  catechumens  in  the  near 
approach  of  death,  and  to  such  apostates  as  gave  eyidence  of  re-> 
pentance  it  was  not  denied,  even  though  they  were  not  received  to 
the  class  of  penitents. 

Any  one  devoted  to  martyrdom  was  reckoned  among  the  cate- 
chumens, martyrdom  being  regarded  as  a  full  substitute,  and  there- 
fore styled  blood  baptism.^*  This  notion  was  derived  from  various 
passages  in  the  Scriptures :  '^  He  that  loseth  his  life,  shall  find  it.'* 
(Matt.  X.  89.)  ''  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  (Luke 
xii.  50.)  Baptism  was  accounted  essential  to  salvation.  Martyr- 
dom was  also  esteemed  a  passport  to  heaven.  It  was,  therefore, 
made  a  substitute  for  baptism. 

On  the  contrary,  if  any  catechumen  who  had  caused  the  delay 
of  his  baptism  by  his  crimes  died  unbaptized,  he  was  not  treated  as 
a  Christian.  His  name  was  not  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the 
church  while  living,  and  after  death  he  was  denied  the  solemnities 
of  Christian  burial,  and  refused  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  Chris* 
tians.     He  was  buried  sine  cruee  et  Itu^e. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  a  passage  from  Augustin,^^ 
respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  consecrated  bread,  panis  benedictus.  But  Bona,  Basnage,  and 
Bingham  have  sufficiently  shown  that  it  was  not  the  sacramental 
bread,  but  bread  seasoned  with  salt ;  and  that  this,  at  their  baptism, 
was  administered  with  milk  and  honey,  salt  being  the  emblem  of 
purity  and  incorruption.^ 

§  8.   OF  ENERQUMENS,  OR  DEMONIACS. 

Mention  is  often  made,  in  the  ancient  church,  of  persons  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit.  The  regulations  of  the  church  bestow 
upon  them  especial  care.  They  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  Chris- 
tians, bearing  some  relation  both  to  the  catechumens  and  the  faith- 
ful ;  but  di£fering  from  both  in*  this,  that  they*  were  under  the 
special  oversight  and  direction  of  exorcists,  while  they  took  part 
in  some  of  the  religious  exercises  of  both  classes. 

Catechumens  who  during  their  probationary  exercises  became 
demoniacs  were  never  baptized  until  thoroughly  healed,  except  in 
case  of  extreme  sickness.^    Believers  who  became  demoniacs,  in 
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the  worst  stages  of  their  disease,  like  the  weeping  penitents,  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  church ;  but  were  retained  under  close 
inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  From  this  circumstance,  thej  were 
denominated  ;|<eifiaf6fi£yot,  or  ;j;6tf^dforreg,  hi/emantes.  When 
partially  recovered,  they  were  permitted,  with  the  audiente%y  to  join 
in  public  worship ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  until  wholly  restored,  except  in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death.  In  general,  the  energumens  were  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  penitents.'  That  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  believed  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  cannot  be 
doubted ;  nay,  they  firmly  believed  that  they  had  power,  like  our 
Lord,  to  cast  out  devils.  Eusebius  affirms  that  they  "certainly 
and  truly  cast  out  devils ;"  and  that  many  thus  healed  believed 
and  were  received  into  the  church.  TertuUian  and  Irenaeus  often 
affirm  the  same,  and  appeal  to  their  enemies  in  proof  of  it.'  The 
subject  of  energumens  will  again  come  into  notice  in  connection 
with  the  exorcists. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  THE  SUPERIOR  ORDERS  OF  THE  CLERGT. 

The  clergy  of  the  apostolical  churches  were  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. After  the  mnltiplication  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in  the 
third  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  clergy  were  divided  into  va- 
rious orders,  according  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  different 
churches.  The  prevailing  distinction,  however,  was  that  of  the 
superior  and  if{ferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  the  former  were 
generally  included  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  in  the  latter, 
the  numerous  subordinate  offices  of  the  clergy  under  the  hierarchy. 
Agreeably  to  this  classification,  we  are  to  consider  in  succession 
the  several  orders  of  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  after  a  brief 
preliminary  notice  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  officers  of 
the  apostolical  churches  and  of  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy. 

§1.   PRSLIMINART  REMARKS. 

I.  Extraordinary  teachers  in  the  apostolical  churches. — These 
were  known  in  the  church  only  while  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  continued.  They  were  apostles,  evangelists,  and  prophets. 
The  precise  nature  and  characteristic  distinctions  of  these  officers 
it  is  not  our  province  to  define.  The  discussion  is  given  at  length 
by  Neander  in  his  "Planting  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Ados- 
tles."  The  distinction  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  however, 
seems  to  be  justified  by  such  passages  as  the  following :  £ph.  iv. 
11,  12,  compared  with  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  7,  8 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
5,  &;c.  These  extraordinary  offices,  whatever  they  were,  ceased 
with  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  office  of  the  apostles  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  other.  They  were  commissioned  by  Christ, 
and  were  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  to  transmit  his  word  and 
Spirit  to  the  whole  Christian  church  through  all  ages.  Their  au- 
thority can  be  delegated  to  none  else ;  as  apostles,  they  can  have 
no  successors.  The  fiction  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  a  delusion 
which,  in  extravagant  folly  and  superstition,  is,  perhaps,  without  a 
parallel  even  in  the  history  of  religious  extravagances. 

126 
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n.  The  ordinary  officers  of  the  apostolical  church, — The  original 
and  ordinary  Officers  of  the  church  consisted  of  two  classes ;  the 
first,  known  by  different  names,  iTUCxtyTtoiy  overseerSj  superintend- 
entSj  hishopsy  TipBtT^VTepoi,  presbyters^  elders^  hih6xsxa?uoiy  teachers^ 
Ttoifiiveg,  pastor Sj  &c. ;  the  second,  Sidxovoiy  servantSy  deacons. 

The  two  orders  of  the  clergy  established  by  the  apostles  con- 
tinned  until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  first  half  of  the  third 
centuries.  TertuUian,^  A.  n.  220,  is.  the  first  to  make  mention  of  a 
new  and  subordinate  order,  that  of  readers.  Cyprian,'  A.  D.  250, 
speaks  of  sui-deaconSy  acolythsy  kvA  readers.  There  were  also  exor- 
cists, at  the  s$me  time,  in  the  church. at  Carthage.  Eusebius'  has 
preserved  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  from  Cornelius  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
250,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  in  that  church  also  the 
same  officers,  to  which  is  added  that  of  janitors.  These  were  ac- 
counted an  inferior  ordery  while  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
constituted  the  superior  order.  The  inferior  order  were  the  attend- 
ants, assistants,  and  servants  of  their  superiors,  to  wait  upon  and 
assist  them  in  their  ministrations,  and  to  render  the  rites  of  public 
worship  more  formal  and  imposing. 

III.  Divisions  and  classes  in  different  churches. — ^In  the  divi- 
sions of  the  priesthood,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  seek  for  uniform  and 
fixed  rules  without  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  different  communities 
and  countries.  From  a  letter  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  writ- 
ten by  Cornelius  of  Rome,  who  died  A.  D.  250,  it  appears  that  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  composed  five  classes,  sub- 
deacons,  acolyths,  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers;  but  the 
usages  of  the  churches  of  Milan,  Naples,  Syracuse,  knd  Ravenna 
did  not  at  the  same  time  correspond  with  those  of  Rome. 

For  the  vast  church  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  580,  Justinian  pre- 
scribed the  following  officers :  sixty  presbyters,  one  hundred  dea- 
cons, forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten 
readers,  and  twenty-five  singers ;  in  all,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  besides  one  hundred  door-keepers,  ostiarii. 

From  all  these  authorities  the  inference  clearly  is,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  superior  and  inferior  clergy  was  recognised  in  all  the 
churches,  though  there  was  no  uniform  rule  of  division. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  also  to  take  notice  of  the  dif- 
ferent classifications  which  prevail  in  the  several  great  divisions  of 
the  church. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  officers  were  as  follow :   1.  Bishops ; 
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2.  Priests;  3.  Deacons;  4.  Sab-deacons,  and  5.  Readers,  to  wUcli 
class  the  singers  and  acolyths  also  belonged. 

The  episcopal  hierarchy  itself  consisted  of  three  orders :  arch- 
bishops, metropolitans,  and  patriarchs.  To  these  another  officer, 
still  higher,  was  sometimes  added,  styled  exarch.  The  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  Russia  is  styled  the  Holy  Synod.  Its  organization 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  modem  Greek  church  in  Russia.^ 

The  Syriac  and  Nestorian  churches  affect  to  copy  after  the  hear 
venly  hierarchy,  and  to  compare  their  officers  with  those  of  the 
court  of  heaven.  The  Nestorians  compare  their  patriarchs,  metro- 
politans, and  bishops  with  the  orders  of  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and 
Thrones ;  their  archdeacons,  pastoral  priests,  and  preachers  with 
angels  of  the  second  rank,  styled  Virtues,  Powers,  and  Domina- 
tions ;  their  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  readers  with  those  of  the 
third  ranky  viz.  Princedoms,  Archangels,  and  Angels.^ 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Western  church,  in  general,  abide 
firmly  by  the  principle  established  by  the  schoolmen,  that  the 
priesthood  is  to  consist  of  leven  classes,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
spirits  of  God.  Of  these,  the  three  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  compose  the  superior  order;  and 
the  four,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  clergy  in  their  ministra- 
tions and  to  assist  in  conducting  public  worship,  belong  to  the  infe- 
rior order. 

The  canonists  divide  the  priesthood  into  nine  classes  ;  of  which 
four  belong  to  the  higher  order,  and  five  to  the  lower.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  catalogue  of  the  several  classes  as  given  by  them,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lowest  to  the  highest :  Of  the  inferior  order — 
1.  Singers ;  2.  Doorkeepers ;  3.  Readers ;  4.  Exorcists ;  5.  Aco- 
lyths. Of  the  superior  order — 6.  Sub-deacons;  7.  Deacons; 
8.  Presbyters ;  9.  Bishops.* 

The  classification  according  to  the  scholastics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  as  foUows :  Of  the  superior  order,  three — ^1.  Pres- 
byters, or  priests ;  2.  Deacons ;  3.  Sub-deacons.  Of  the  inferior 
order,  four — 1.  Acolyths ;  2.  Exorcists ;  8.  Readers ;  4.  Door- 
keepers. This  classification  of  the  inferior  order  was  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent;  but  another  of  a  subordinate  rank  is 
sometimes  added.^ 

The  second  Council  of  Toletum,  a.  n.  531,  provides  that  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  may  be  devoted  to  the  ministry ;  and  that,  after 
having  been  duly  instructed,  if  of  blameless  morals,  they  may, 
after  passing  through  the  inferior  orders,  be  advanced  to  the  supe- 
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rior,  by  appointment  to  the  office  of  deacon,  presbyter,  or  bishop. 
The  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  thus  became  a  kind  of  seminary 
from  which  the  churches  were  supplied  with  candidates  for  the 
ministry.      ' 

ly .  Origin  of  the  distinction  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters^  as 
separate  orders  of  the  clergy. — ^According  to  Hilary  of  Rome,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  distinction  was  the  result  of 
an  ambitious  strife  for  preferment  and  office  on  the  part  of  certain 
of  the  clergy,  who,  by  talent  and  influence  gaining  a  leading  in- 
fluence among  their  fellow-presbyters,  began  proudly  to  claim  supe- 
riority over  them  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  priesthood,  and,  by  this 
means,  finally  acquired  for  themselves  official  consideration  and 
importance,  which  was,  at  first,  the  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stances.'*' 

Jerome  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  prerogatives  to  the  ambition 
of  the  priesthood.  It  was  a  fruitless  expedient  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ambitious  contentions  of  the  clergy  for  preferment  one  above 
another,  and  to  quiet  their  disoussions.f  In  either  case,  episco- 
pacy, according  to  these  ancient  authors,  had  its  origin  in  the  bad 
passions  of  the  priesthood,  and  evinces  their  early  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  &c. 

These  and  many  other  causes,  doubtless,  operating,  some  with 
less  and  others  with  greater  power  in  different  churches,,  gave  rise 
to  episcopacy  at  an  early  period ;  and  the  institution  of  the  epis- 
copal system  sooq  wrought  almost  a  total  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  This  change  is  apparent  in  the  rise  of  a  multitude 
of  officers  in  the  church  and  in  the  ministry,  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  prerogatives.  But  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  respecting  the  origin  of  the  episcopacy  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  another  place.  It  only  remains,  in  this  connection,  to 
subjoin  the  date  which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  commencement 
of  the  official  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters. 

*  Apnd  omnes  gentes  utique  bonorabilis  eat  senectns,  nnde  et  synagoga  et 
poatea  aceleBia  seniores  habuit,  qnomm  sine  eonailio  nihil  agebatnr.  Quod  qaa 
ae^^entia  obsoleverit,  neseto,  niai  fortS  dootomm  dissidio,  aut  magis  wperbia 
dnm  soli  Tolunt  aliquid  yideri. — In  IVm.  y.  6. 

t  Antequam  diaboli  instineto  stadia  in  religions  flerent,  et  diceretur  in  popn- 

lis,  ego  Bom  Panli,  ego  antem  Cephe,  eommuni  presbyteromm  consilio  eoolesiso 

gabemabantur.    Poetqnam  Tero  nnusqnisqae  eos  qnos  baptizaTerat  snos  pnta- 

bat  esse,  son  Cbtisti,  in  toto  orbe  decretnm  est  at  vmis  de  presbTteris  electos 

sttperponeretiir  oMteiis,  ad  qnem  omnia  eeolesin  cura  pertineret,  et  sohismatmn 

scmina  toUerentur. — In  lit,  i.  1. 

9 
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After  the  decease  of  the  apostles,  the  authority  of  such  as  had 
enjoyed  their  personal  instmctions,  like  Polycarp,  Papias,  and  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  would  naturally  be  received  with  great  respect.  A 
peculiar  Teneration  may  also  be  supposed  to  belong  to  them,  and  to 
the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  over  which  these,  their  imme- 
diate successors,  presided.  So  far  as  such  incidental  circumstances 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  episcopacy,  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  it  may  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Bat 
beyond  this  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  any  one  assumed 
or  exercised  the  office  of  bishop  earlier  than  a  hundred  years  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century. 
For  a  hundred  years  later,  until  the  fourth  century,  the  bishop 
continued  only  to  administer  the  affiurs  of  the  church  in  connection 
with  his  fellow-presbyters,  by  and  with  their  consent  and  advice. 
The  idea  of  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  presbyters  and  bishops 
continued  for  several  centuries  later."*" 

The  specifications  which  follow  relate  to  the  bishop  when  fully 
invested  with  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  church  and  presiding 
officer  over  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy. 

§2.  OF  BISHOPS. 

I.  Names  and  titles  of  Bishops. — ^The  Greek  word,  iTtiCxoTtog^ 
which  has  from  the  beginning  been  retained  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  church,  is  equivalent  to  the  terms  overseer,  superintendentj 
inspector  J  president  Augustin  defines  it  to  mean  werseery  presi- 
dent.  Jerome  renders  it  superintendent;  both,  however,  uniformly 
employ  the  original  word.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  the 
presbyters  are  likewise  exhorted  in  the  Scriptures  to  exercise  the 
same  spiritual  functions  as  the  bishops,  kmoxanavvTe^^  taking  the 
oversight  of  the  churches.     (1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.) 

The  following  are  the  most  important  names  which  were  an- 
ciently applied  to  the  bishops.  The  period  from  which  these  titles 
severally  take  their  origin  is  indicated  by  the  age  of  the  authors 
cited  in  the  references. 

1.  Tl^a^iytefoi  Ttpoeorategy  (1  Tim.  v,  17 ;)  Ttpoiardfievoi^ 
(1  Thess.  V.  12,)  rendered  in  Latin  prepositij  and  used  to  designate 


*  The  anthoritiM  on  tids  point  have  been  eoUected  by  Rothe,  Die  Anfange  der 
Cbristlichen  Kirobe,  i.  208,  et  teq,,  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Prim.  Chnrch,  chap.  vi.  pp.  124,  244. 
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them  as  the  presiding  officers  in  Christian  assemblies.  The  Greek 
fathers  are  careful  to  add  the  phrase  spiritual,  Ttvevfiatucoi  or 
Ttvevfiartxcv  ;copofi,  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  rulers.* 

2.  TLfosSpoiy  praesideSj  praesidentes.  Used  in  close  connection 
with  the  foregoing,  and  derived  from  the  TtpoeSpiay  the  elevated 
seat  which  the  bishop  occupied  in  the  synod,  and  in  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  people.' 

3.  "^iopoiy  inspectors.  Not  often  used,  because  it  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  the  i^no^i  of  the  Greeks.  Both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  term  is  much  in  use  among  Protestants  to  designate  the 
principal  of  a  school,  or  corporation,  or  church,  and  is  synonymous 
with  church  or  school  inspector,  or  master  of  a  gymnasium. 

4.  ^ AnoCftoTjiij  apostles.  So  called  by  Theodoret  to  distinguish 
them  from  presbyters,  who  were  called  hUoxoTtoi.^  Also,  Aia- 
ho^oi  T^  aTtoO^oXjuxVy  vicariij  or  successors  of  the  apostles,^  On 
this  title  now  depends  the  important  dogma  concerning  the  per- 
petual and  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops  which,  not  only  the 
Greek  and  Romish  churches,  but  a  portion  also  of  the  church  of 
England,  maintain  with  singular  pertinacity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  purely  a  creation  of 
prelacy  unknown  to  the  primitive  churches.  Ignatius  is  of  no  au- 
thority :  none  of  the  apostolical  fathers  teach  it.  The  passage  of 
Clement,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  44,  so  often  cited,  refers 
to  the  ordinary  ministry.  Cyprian,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
years  from  the  apostolic  age,  is  the  first  to  assert  this  dogma.* 
After  Cyprian,  it  is  affirmed  by  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Basil,  Jerome, 
and  Theodoret,  and  from  them  it  has  been  transmitted  through 
every  succeeding  age.  Even  now  it  assumes  to  unchurch  the  whole 
Christian  ministry,  unless  episcopally  ordained  by  one  who  has 
received  the  mysterious  grace  of  apostolical  succession. 

5.  Angeli  ecclesia,  angels  of  the  church.  An  epithet  derived 
from  the  angel  of  the  church,  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine of  great  antiquity,  that  some  angel  in  heaven  acted  as  the 
representative  of  every  nation  and  kingdom  and  province,  and  that 
some  guardian  angel  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  each  indivi- 
dual. (Heb.  i.  14.)  The  bishops,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  saints,  were  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relations  in  the 

*  Labormre  debemiu,  nt  nnitotem  a  Domino,  et  per  apostolos  nobis,  iueeeuoribtu 
tnuKUm  obtinere  enremofl. — I^L  ad  ComeL  42,  al.  46.  Comp.  £p.  G9,  aL  66, 
ad  Florcnt. 
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■  '      » 

hierarchy  of  the  church  that  these  tutelary  angels  bore  in  the 
court  of  heaven.  On  the  subject  of  guardian  angels,  see  refer- 
ences.* 

6.  Summi  sacerdofes,  pontifices  maximiy  chief  priests,  etc.  These 
titles  "were  conferred  by  those  writers  who,  in  the  third  century, 
began  to  derive  the  organization  of  the  church  from  the  regulations 
of  the  temple  servtcey  rather  than  from  those  of  the  synagogue. 
They  afterwards  became  the  titles  of  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

7.  Patres,  patres  ecctesisBj  patres  clericomm^  and  patres  patrum, 
"fathers,  fathers  of  the  church,  fathers  of  the  clergy,  fathers  of 
fathers ;"  according  to  the  oriental  custom  of  calling  a  teacher  or 
superior,  DX,  ^^ol  and  a^^a^y  father. 

Abba  and  ahhaB  was  originally  the  common  appellation  of  a 
monk.     Modem  usage  also  confers  upon  him  the  name  of  father. 

Papaj  popcj  corresponds  in  signification  with  d^^aij  ndjtTtay 
father y  honoured  father^  and  is  a  familiar  and  affectionate  form  of 
expression  which  was  applied  at  first  to  all  bishops.  Tertullian  be- 
stows this  appellation  upon  the  bishop.*  Cyprian  was  addressed 
by  the  same  title.^  Siricius  was  probably  the  first  Roman  bishop 
who,  about  the  year  884,  assumed  the  name  as  an  official  title  in  a 
public  document.'  It  was  not,  however,  employed  officially  until 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  a.  d.  450 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  according  to  an  order  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  a.  d.  590,  who  declares  this  to  be  the  only 
appropriate  title  belonging  to  the  office. 

8.  Patriarchs.  At  first,  all  bishops  were  called  by  this  name, 
as  being  superior  to  the  presbyters,  who  were  merely  denominated 
patres.  It  was  afterwards  only  applied  to  the  archbishop  and  me- 
tropolitan, or  to  the  bishop  of  some  large  and  influential  diocese. 
Between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  five  large  churches  arose, 
whose  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  bore  the  title  of  patriarch. 
These  were  the  churches  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Theophilus  or  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

9.  Stadtholders  and  vicegerents  of  Christ  and  of  God.  From 
the  time  of  Ignatius  and  the  date  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  bishops  were  represented  to  have  received  their  commissions 
from  Christ  himself,  and,  in  his  name,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  acting  "vice  Cfhristiy" 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  Basil  represents  him  as  occupying  the 
place  of  the  Saviour:*  "the  president  is  nothing  less  than  one  wlu) 


$ 
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sustains  the  person,  6  'tov  ^Gurripog  vTtsx^^  TtpoGiMov^  Trho  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  Saviour ;"  and  Augustin  and  Ambrose  employ 
much  the  same  extravagant  language.  So  early  did  the  church 
forget  the  Saviour's  injunction,  ^'  Call  no  man  master." 

The  pope,  la  styling  himself  vicar  of  Christ,  vicegerent  of  God, 
etc.,  only  arrogated  as  exclusively  his  own,  what  had  previously  been 
a  common  appellation  of  bishops. 

10.  *Ap;|joyr£5  lx«Jl>7(Ta5v,  rulers  of  the  church  So  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  others.  They  were  rulers,  how- 
ever, not  in  a  political,  but  merely  in  a  religums  sense. 

11.  Prineeps  sacerdotunij  and  JEpUcopus  epiwsoporum^  are  syn- 
onymous with  archbishop,  patriarch,  etc. 

12.  Various  other  epithets  are  applied  to  them,  such  as  blessedy 
mo$t  ble$sed — hol^y  mo9t  holy — most  beloved  qf  O-odj  etc.  The  usual 
salutation  of  a  letter  was  as  follows :  Tcj  ayuordrc}  xai  /loucopo- 
rdrqi  Qj^x^jEmaxoTU^  xai  cixovfiBvuc^  7Carp<dp;i^f . 

n.  Official  duties  of  the  Bishop. — The  office  of  bishop  compre- 
hended, in  general,  two  different  classes  of  duties. 

A.  AU  those  that  relate  to  the  worship  of  Q-od.  This  division 
comprises  all  the  offices  of  religious  worship  without  exception, 
whether  performed  by  the  bishop  in  person,  or  by  others  acting 
under  his  commission. 

B.  Duties  relating  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
Under  this  class  is  comprised  the  oversight  in  all  the  churches  of 
his  diocese,  both  of  the  laity  and  the  priesthood ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  th^  affairs  of  the  several  churches  which  were  submitted 
to  his  care. 

These  separate  divisions  require  each  a  careful  examination. 

A.  In  regard  to  duties  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  we  are  to 
distinguish  carefuUy  between  the  right  or  vocation^  and  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  duties  consequent  upon  this  vocation.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  the  church,  while  yet  the  greatest  simplicity  of  form  pre- 
vailed, and  before  any  determinate  distinction  was  known  between 
bishop  and  presbyter,  many  services  relating  to  the  worship  of  God 
were  prescribed  to  the  deacons  and  ministers,  Suix&voig  and  vrcrifh 
ircug,  who  were  already  known  in  the  New  Testament.  According 
to  Justin  Martyr,  ^^  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minister,  6  Ttpoearog 
rHip  aie^j^Vf  synonymous  with  imaxcfTtogy  dpx^epevgy  Updpx'^iy 
to  consecrate  the  elements.  To  the  deacons  belonged  the  duty  of 
distributing  them.  The  same  distribution  of  the  services  is  also 
prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.^^     Other  duties  are 
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also  assigned  to  the  deacons  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  church, 
to  be  performed,  however,  by  the  direction  or  under  the  immediate 
oversight  of  the  bishop. 

Some  of  the  offices  and  duties  mentioned  below  were  not  ezclu* 
sively  performed  by  the  bishop.  They  were,  however,  appropri- 
ately his  own,  whether  fulfilled  by  himself  or  by  another  under  his 
authority  or  superintendence  as  commissioned  by  him. 

1.  It  was  especially  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  perform  the  offices  of 
eatechist  and  preacher.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  ancient  church  that 
the  peculiar  office  of  the  bishop  is  to  teach  the  people.*  This  duty 
was  distinctly  acknowledged  and  actually  performed  by  Chrysostom, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  others.  Such  was  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the 
church  generally,  but  Charlemagne  and  Louis  I.  expressly  enjoin 
the  bishops  not  to  neglect  this  important  part  of  their  official  duties 
on  any  plea  of  ignorance  or  indolence.^  The  same  duty  is  expli- 
citly taught  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  following  terms,  and  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  primitive  church:  ^'  Whereas 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  bishops, 
is  as  essential  to  every  Christian  community  as  the  reading  of  the 
word;  therefore,  this  sacred  synod  has  determined  and  decreed 
that  all  bishops,  archbishops,  and  primates,  and  all  other  prelates 
of  the  churches,  are  themselves  required  and  personally  bound  to 
preach  the  blessed  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  specially  pre- 
vented, legitime  prohibiti."^ 

Such,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  the  duty  of  those  ifho  sustain 
tKe  office  of  bishop ;  though  their  practice  has,  at  times,  been  alto- 
gether the  reverse  of  this,  and  still  is  in  part.  Occasionally,  even 
in  the  ancient  church,  the  bishops,  through  the  pressure  of  secular 
cares,  neglected  entirely  their  ministerial  duties.  At  other  times, 
they  refused,  in  the  pride  of  office,  their  duties  as  preachers  and 
catechists,  and  the  more  humble  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  as  dero- 
gatory to  their  character.  But  at  no  time  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  bishop  to  discharge  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry  been 
called  in  question.  The  act  of  ordination,  of  itself,  and  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  church,  exclusively  invests  them  with  aU  the 
offices  and  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood. 

2.  The  confirmation  of  baptized  persons^  by  which  they  are  re- 


*  Episcopi  propriom  manos— <looere  populum. — ^Ambbobk,  De  Ofic,  Saeer,  lib. 
i  0.  i. 
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ceived  as  regular  members  of  the  church*  This,  which  is  styled 
the  sealing  of  the  covenant,  was  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop.* 
This  rite  is  still  performed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches  by  the  bishop  himself  or  his  substitute.  In  other  churches, 
the  priest  is  permitted  to  administer  this  ordinance. 

3.  The  ordination  of  the  clergy^  and  consecration  of  other  officers 
of  the  church.  It  has  been  a  uniform  rule  of  the  church,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  to  which  there  have  been  only  occasional 
exceptions,  that  the  right  of  ordaining  belongs  to  the  bishop.  The 
substitute  was  regarded  as  acting  strictly  in  the  place  of  the  bishop, 
and  in  this  way  the  bishop  gained  peculiar  influence  and  considera- 
tion. The  archdeacon  is  sometimes  represented  as  officiating  in  the 
ordination  of  inferior  officers;  but  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  acting,  in 
such  cases,  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  so  that  what  he  does  by  an- 
other he  does  of  himself.  Three  bishops  were  required  to  assist  in 
the  ordination  of  one  to  that  office ;  but  some  of  the  higher  officers 
in  other  orders  of  the  clergy  were  subsequently  permitted  to  assist 
in  this  service. 

4.  The  consecration  of  the  sacramental  elements.  This  was  done, 
in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  by  the  TtpoeOTiog  rciv  d8e2^>ci]^y  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  church,  and  became,  subsequently,  the  duty 
exclusively  of  the  bishop.  It  was,  indeed,  frequently  performed 
by  presbyters,  and  even  by  deacons,  but  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  and  by  his  authority.  Whenever  either  presbyter  or  dea- 
con presumed  to  perform  this  office,  it  ii^as  severely  censured  as  an 
assumptioif  of  an  episcopal  prerogative,  f 

III.  Cf  the  power  of  the  bishop  in  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  church  after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy. — It  was  a 
favourite  sentiment  in  the  church,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  that  all  power  centered  in  the  bishop  as  a 
universal  hierarch — ^that  all  the  clergy  were  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity— that  all  spiritual  benefices  and  preferments  proceeded  from 
him,  and  that  all  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered  in  his 


.  *  PontificibtiB  soils  deberi  nt  Tel  consignant,  Tel  paraclitnin  Spiritom  tradant, 
Bon  solum  consnetado  ecolesin  demonstrat,  Terum  et  lectio  Actorum  Apostolo- 
mm. — IxKOCKNT  I.,  Ad  Deeret.  e.  i.  S.  8.  Comp.  Innocent  II.  Epist  78.  Quid 
faeit,  exeepta  ordinalhne,  episcopos  quod  presbyter  non  fiacit  ? — Hibbon.  Ad  Evag. 
86.    Comp.  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  22. 

f  Pepin's  decree,  a.  d.  765,  is  as  foUows : — Nallns  presbyter  pnesumat  missas 
eelebrare  sine  jossione  episcopi  in  cujus  parochia  est  The  Council  of  Aries, 
A.  D.  814,  laid  similar  restrictions  upon  deacons. — Can,  15. 
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name  and  hj  a  commission  from  him*  Both  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions and  the  liturgy  of  the  psendo  Dionysiiis,  the  Areopagite, 
represent  that  every  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  the  collective  work  of  the  bishop.  But  restrictions  were 
early  laid  upon  the  authority  of  the  bishop  by  regulations  of  the 
ehurch,  by  synodical  decisions,  and  by  metropolitan,  patriarchal, 
and  papal  decrees.  By  these  regulations  and  decrees,  the  power 
of  the  bishop  was,  at  times,  greatly  reduced.  But,  however  limited 
his  prerogatives,  the  bishop  uniformly  remained  the  source  and 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority  within  his  own  diocese.  The  dio- 
cesan clergy  of  every  rank  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  by  him 
were  the  regulations  of  the  churches  directed.  His  influence  was 
especially  manifested  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  In  the  superintendence  of  religiotu  worship.  All  the  forms 
of  public  worship  were  subject  to  his  direction.  This  direction  he 
gave  at  pleasure,  either  in  accordance  with  his  own  will,  or  in 
conformity  with  usage,  or  by  rules  more  or  less  specific.  It  was 
his  business  to  see  that  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the 
established  order.  Over  occasional  and  peculiar  religious  acts, 
such  as  processions,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  and  vows,  he  had  a  special 
control. 

2.  The  oversight  of  all  the  members  of  his  diocese  in  regard  to 
spiritual  and  ecclesiasticcd  matters.  This  oversight  he  exercised 
by  adjudicating,  excommunicating,  prescribing  penance,  and  regu- 
lating the  laws  of  the  marriage  institution.  The  doings  of  the 
priest  were  especially  open  to  an  appeal  to  him  and  subject  to  his 
revision.  In  a  word,  all  that  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  church 
was  subject  to  his  control. 

8.  The  reconciling  of  penitents^  or  the  restoration  of  offending 
members  of  the  church.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  announce 
those  who  made  profession  of  penitence — ^to  receive  them  on  pro- 
bation— ^to  prescribe  the  time  and  form  of  their  penance,  and  to 
exercise  a  watdi  over  them ;  though,  in  all  this,  the  presbyter  often 
co-operated  with  him,  and  even  the  whole  church  continued  for 
some  time  to  have  a  voice  in  its  discipline.  But  to  remove  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was,  in  the  ancient  church,  the  especial 
prerogative  of  the  bishop,  which  was  very  seldom  delegated  to  a 
presbyter  or  any  other.  In  this  respect,  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
was  absolute  over  even  the  monarch  upon  his  throne.  Ambrose 
boldly  forbade  Theodosius  the  emperor  to  receive  the  Lord's  sup- 
per at  his  hands ;  and,  after  prescribing  to  him  a  severe  penance. 
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restored  him^  on  confession,  to  the  commnnion  of  the  church.^*  On 
the  introduction  of  the  forms  of  confession  and  private  absolu- 
tion, the  whole  system  of  penance  previouslj  in  use  was  changed, 
but  there  still  remained  much  to  be  administered  publicly  by  the 
bishop. 

4.  AU  the  subordinate  members  of  the  priesthood^  and  the  ser- 
vants  in  the  churchy  were  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishops^  both  as  to  the  discharge  of  their  offices  and  the  conduct 
of  their  lives.  It  was  an  ancient  rule  in  the  church,  that  the  clergy 
are  under  the  same  subjection  to  the  bishop  as  the  soldier  to  his 
commander.  History,  indeed,  abounds  with  examples  of  severe 
punishment  inflicted  upon  a  refractory  and  disobedient  priesthood.^ 

5.  It  was  the  specific  duty  of  th^  bishop  to  visit  curates^  churches, 
schooh,  cloisters,  and  religious  establishments*  Many  rules  of  the 
church  enforce  this  duty  upon  the  bishops  personally,  and  it  was 
with  reluctance  allowed  to  the  bishop  to  appoint  to  this  service 
rural  bishops,  chorepiscopi,  exarchs,  and  itinerant  or  visiting  pres- 
byters, TCepioSevrcU.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  decreed  that  bishops  should  not  reside  in  the 
country  or  smaller  villages,  but  itinerant  presbyters  only,  and  that 
these  should  do  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  just  as  presbyters  acted  in  subordination  to  his  will. 
Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  bishops  and  counts  of  the  realm 
were  placed  on  equal  footing,  and  exercised  a  joint  jurisdiction. 

6.  The  bishop  acted  as  moderator  of  aU  synods  within  his  dio- 
cese, and  gave  direction  to  their  doings.  This  was  formerly  a  pri- 
vilege of  great  importance.  The  disrespect  into  which  synodical 
councils  and  decrees  have  fallen,  in  modem  times,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  bishops.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  held  in  the  Greek  church, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

7.  The  bishop  controlled  and  disbursed,  at  pleasure,  both  the 
occanonal  contributions  and  the  stated  revenues  of  the  church. 
The  deacons,  at  first,  acted  as  his  assistants  in  the  business ;  but 
as  the  management  of  the  revenue  became  more  intricate  and  re- 
sponsible, it  was  intrusted  to  stewards,  subject  to  the  direction  of 

*  Cum  pro  episeopatus  rigore,  et  catliedrea  anetoriiate  haberes  potestatem  qua 
poises  de  Ulo  statim  Tindlcari — fungeris  ciroa  eum  potestate  honoris  toi,  ut  eum 
▼el  deponas,  Tel  abstineas.  Such  is  Cyprian's  counsel  to  Rogatian,  a  fellow  bishop, 
respecting  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power  in  the  discipline  of  a  disorderly 
deacon.— Ep.  65,  al.  8.    Comp.  £p.  12,  al.  8,  18  al.  IS. 
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the  archdeaeonSj  over  whom  the  bishop  retained  a  general  super- 
intendence. 

8.  The  bishop  exercisedy  in  party  a  civU  09  weU  as  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  especially  in  cases  relating  to  marriages  and  divorces, 
and  to  the  person  or  goods  of  ecclesiastics,*  and  in  what  are  called 
mixed  cases,  in  civil  or  penal  actions,  which  are  to  be  adjudged  both 
by  statute  and  by  common  law.  At  first,  there  were  certain  jus- 
tices, ixhtxoL  and  OvvStxoi^  advocati  and  consules,  who  acted  as 
his  substitutes  and  in  his  name.  Special  tribunals  were  established 
here,  as  occasion  required,  for  the  management  of  his  various 
judicial  concerns.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  office  of  deputies, 
officials,  and  chancellor,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  archdeacons  and 
consistories.  But  these  all  acted  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop,  and  were  accountable  to  him. 

Such  various  functions  of  the  bishop,  clerical,  financial,  and  judi- 
cial, invested  him  with  authority  and  power  which  can  never  be 
safely  committed  to  any  man,  either  in  church  or  state.  The  bishop 
was  the  autocrat  of  the  church,  and  often  abused  his  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  selfish,  sinister  ends.  Of  chapters  of  cathedral 
churches,  nothing  was  then  known.  These  were  first  established 
in  the  ninth  century.  From  the  twelfth,  they  had  a  constitution 
which,  while  it  laid  some  salutary  restrictions  on  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  the  bishop,  brought  the  church  under  the  control  of  a 
dangerous  aristocracy.  The  bishop  continued  to  be  nominally  the 
head  of  his  chapter ;  but  his  efibrts  to  hold  them  under  restraint 
proved  often  unavailing. 

The  bishop  was  chosen  to  his  office  in  different  ways,  which  are 
specified  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  elections. 

According  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  one  was  not  eligible 
to  the  office  of  bishop  until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  The  rule, 
however,  was  not  generally  observed.  The  canonical  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  this  office  was  thirty  years  ;^  but  there  are  instances  on 
record  of  persons  who  have  been  elevated  to  the  bishop's  seat  at 
an  earlier  age. 

The  rites  of  consecration  by  which  the  bishop  was  inducted  into 
office  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  Ordination. 


*  Referenoe  was  had  to  1  Cor.  tI.  4  el  Mtq,,  for  authority  for  the  exercise  of 
such  powers.  Angustin  complains  of  such  dtttiee  as  exceedingly  vexatious  and 
oppressive. — Cjper.  de  Monarch,  c.  29. 
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§3.   OF  THE  INFERIOR  BISHOPS. 

The  whole  number  of  bishops  in  the  early  churches  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  or  orders — ^inferior  and  superior.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  may  be  referred, 

1.  'IStTUCxoTtOL  (Xxo^JOJ^owegy  vaeui^  vacantes^  eessantesj  quies- 
eenteSy  bishops  mthout  cures.  To  this  class  belong  those  who,  for 
any  cause,  declined  the  duties  of  their  office.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution and  religious  commotion,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  many  men  of  distinction  refused  to  be  considered  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  bishop,  and  even,  when  elected,  declined  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Others  resigned  who  had  been  fully  inducted 
into  office ;  and  others,  again,  not  being  acknowledged  by  their 
colleagues  and  dioceses,  were  subject  to  a  compulsory  resignation. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  ranked  those  bishops  who,  though 
they  did  not  resign,  absented  themselves  from  their  diocese  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  resided,  without  good  reason,  in  other  places. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ten  or 
twelve  bishops  to  relinquish  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  resort  to 
the  court  at  Constantinople.  These  were  deservedly  accounted 
subordinate  to  their  colleagues  who  continued  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

2.  Titular  bishopSj  Episcopi  in  partibus  infideliumj  JEpiscopi 
gentiumy  regionarii.  Bishops  of  this  class  were  invested  with  their 
office,  but  had  no  stated  charge  or  diocese.  This  title,  in  general 
use  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  given  to  the  bishops 
of  those  provinces  which  had  been  gained  by  the  conquests  of  the 
cross,  and  which  had  long  been  held  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks.  It  is  peculiarly  a  Popish  expedient  to  ap- 
pease the  claimants  for  episcopal  preferment.  The  appointment 
of  titular  dignitaries  was  opposed  to  the  general  usage  of  the  an- 
cient church ;  though  instances  of  this  unworthy  custom  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Council  of  Ghalcedon, 
A.  D.  451,  (c.  6,)  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  at  large, 
a7to2£2A)(i£vc;)g. 

8.  Suffragan  bishops.  These  were  originally  the  same  as  dio- 
cesan bishops,  who  acted  as  the  representatives  and  substitutes  of 
their  metropolitans.  They  were  called  suffragan,  either  because 
they  could  not  be  consecrated  without  the  suffrage  of  the  metro- 
politan, or  because  they  had  the  right  of  si^rage  in  the  synod. 
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vhile  jet  distinct  from  other  members  of  that  body.     The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  explanation  of  the  term. 

These  suffragan  bishops  are  not  the  same  as  the  chorepiscopi;^ 
but  after  the  cessation  of  them,  the  necessity  of  suffragans  became 
much  greater,  and  they  were  accordingly  increased.  Bishops  who 
had  no  metropolitan  power,  first  began  in  the  tenth  century  to  have 
suffragans  under  them.  These  were  also  styled  vicar-generals,  vice- 
gerents, vice-episcopiy  etc'  The  suffragan  bishops  of  Germany 
were  appointed  for  the  ordination  of  inferior  officers  and  the  con- 
secration and  benediction  of  churches,  altars,  baptismal  waters, 
etc. 

4.  Country  bishopSj  'Xfd^7dcJ00f7U>iy  from  xin^  or  jjcjpior, 
^country;  Upiscopi  rurales,  b.  vUlanu  These  bishops  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute  among  the  learned^  and  called  forth  a  mul- 
titude of  treatises  and  authors,  ancient  and  modem.  The  office  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  church,  but  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  modern. 
The  gospel  was  early  preached  in  villages  and  towns,  and  churches 
established  with  pastors  and  teachers.  These  were  styled  ^copcTti'- 
CxoTCoiy  bishops  of  the  country ,  in  distinction  from  bishops  resident 
in  the  cities ;  but  the  rights  and  official  duties  of  both  were  in 
many  instances  the  same.  In  many  cases,  churches  would  natu- 
rally be  established  in  the  country  around  a  large  city,  through  the 
influence  of  the  parent  church  in  the  city.  These  churches,  and 
the  ministers  sent  out  to  them,  acknowledged  a  certain  dependence 
and  subordination  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  the  metropolis.  So 
that  the  bishops  in  the  country  were  more  or  less  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  city,  according  to  circumstances,  though  sustaining 
the  relations  of  an  official  equality. 

The  existence  of  such  country  bishops,  however,  was  soon  found 
to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  metropolitan. 
It  was  accordingly  the  earnest  and  zealous  strife  of  this  dignitary, 
in  the  councils,  to  subject  the  bishop  of  the  country  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  metropolitan,  and  finally  to  annihilate  the  office  alto- 
gether. The  Council  of  Sardica,  a.  d.  347,  (c.  6,)  decreed  that 
such  bishops  should  not  be  appointed,  ne  vUescat  nomen  epueopi  et 
auctoritoB,  And  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  360,  (c.  57,)  re- 
newed the  same  decree  for  a  similar  reason.  Previous  to  this  period 
their  powers  had  become  considerably  restricted.  They  are  styled 
CvT^itov^oij  fellow-labourers  with  the  bishop;  and,  like  the 
cardinals  of  later  times,  were  reckoned  seventy  in  number,  which 
shows  again  that  they,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  were  compared  with 
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the  apostles  in  office.^  The  Council  of  Nice,  (c.  8,)  so  speaks  of 
them  as  to  show  that  they  held  an  intermediate  grade  between 
presbyters  and  bishops.  Their  duties  were,  to  give  letters  of 
recommendation  and  the  testimonials  of  the  church ;  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  church  in  the  section  of  country  allotted  to  them ; 
to  appoint  the  readers,  sulnleacons,  and  exorcists ;  and  they  might 
ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  not  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  city  bishop.^  In  the  year  451,  they  voted,  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  substitutes  or  representatives  of  their  bishops.'  Previous  to 
this  time,  they  had  an  independent  vote  in  general  council,  as  in 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  city  bishops.^ 

The  ofiBce  of  chor-episeapys  was  first  recognised  and  was  also 
soonest  discontinued  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  Western  church 
it  shared  a  similar  fate  at  a  later  period,  and  after  a  long  and  angry 
struggle  with  hierarchical  supremacy.  In  France,  this  order  of 
bishops  began  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  century.  They  have 
never  been  numerous  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  Africa,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  constitute  a  numerous  body.  In  Germany,  they  must 
have  been  frequent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  f  and  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  arrogance,  insubordination,  and  injurious  con- 
duct of  ^this  class  of  ecclesiastics  became  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint in  the  Western  church,  but  more  especially  in  France.  In 
the  East,  the  order  was  abolished  for  the  same  reasons  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  361.  But  so  little  respect  was  entertained 
for  this  decree  that  the  order  continued  until  the  tenth  century. 
They  were  first  prohibited  in  the  Western  church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.^ About  the  twelfth  century  they  disappeared  from  the  page 
of  history,  and  were  succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural-deans,  and 
vicar-generals. 

6.  Visitors^  TteptoieiJTcUy  itinerant  predbyters.  They  were,  at 
first,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  the  room  of  the  chor- 
epiicapiy  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  they  w^e  not  recognised  as  a 
distinct  order  until  some  centuries  later.  Their  business  was  that 
of  itinerant  ministers,  or  evangelists,  to  minister  to  the  churches  in 
the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  going  about  con- 
tinually to  guard  the  wavering  and  to  confirm  the  faithful.  But 
it  was  their  peculiar  characteristic  that  they  had  no  fixed  abode. 
They  had  not  the  independent  prerogatives  of  the  country  bishops, 
but  were  merely  vicarious  assistants  of  the  bishop — like  a  visiting 
conmaittee  of  the  church,  or  the  visitores  eecUnarum  of  the  Latin 
church.* 
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6.  Interee»$arSy  intereeasoreSy  and  interventores.  Officers  peculiar 
to  the  African  church,  who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Council  of 
Carthage.  They  were  temporary  incumbents  of  a  vacant  bishopric, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  performed  the  several  offices  of  bishop.  It 
was  their  duty  to  take  measures  for  the  regular  appointment  of  a 
bishop  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  prevent  abuse,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  continue  in  office  more  than  one  year. 


§4.   OF  THE   SUPERIOR  BISHOPS. 

1.  Of  ArchbishopSy  ^A^x^emaicomov.  They  are  not  the  same  as 
metropolitans,  as  has  frequently  been  supposed.  The  two  have  ever 
been  distinct  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  usually  in  the  Western. 
The  archbishop  is,  in  the  age  to  which  he  belongs,  the  highest 
functionary,  and  as  such  presides  over  both  metropolitans  and 
bishops.*  The  bishops  of  larger  cities,  such  as  Alexandria,  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  etc.,  gained  an  ascendency,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  over  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of  smaller 
towns,  and  received  the  name  of  archbishops  to  denote  this  superi- 
ority. The  title  was  officially  conferred  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.  D.  431  ;^  but  in  the  preceding  century  was  conferred  upon  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  Athanasius ;'  and,  previous  to  this,  appears 
to  have  been  used  interchangeably  with  other  titles  of  respect 
towards  eminent  bishops  of  the  larger  cities  and  presidents  of  pro- 
vincial synods,  but  without  designating  any  official  superiority. 
But  it  prevailed  only  until  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  title, 
patriarchy  to  which  the  name  of  archbishop  gave  place. 

2.  Of  Metropolitans.  The  pastors  of  those  churches  which  were 
founded  by  the  apostles,  especially  if  those  pastors  had  themselves 
been  inducted  into  their  charge  by  the  apostles,  may  be  presumed 
from  these  circumstances  to  have  shared  largely  in  the  respect  of 
their  contemporaries.  Their  age  and  talents  and  commanding  in- 
fluence at  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  metropolis  would  natu- 
rally give  them  a  controlling  influence  over  the  neighbouring  and 
dependent  pastors  and  churches,  and  in  their  early  synodical 
councils. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  Eusebius 

*  ArchiepiBeopns  gnece  dieitar  snmrnns  epUcoporam ;  pneridet  tarn  metropo- 
titanis  qnam  episeopU  csteriB.  Metropolitani  aingiilis  provineiiB  prassideiit.— 
Ibidob.  Skvill.,  Oriff,  lib.  tIL  21. 
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speaks  of  Philip  as  bishop  of  Oortjna  and  the  other  churches  of 
Crete,'  and  of  Irenseus  as  haying  the  oversight  of  the  churches  of 
Gaul;^  but  the  name  of  metropolitan  does  not  occur  until  the 
fourth  century:  instead  of  this,  the  titles  of  eminence  for  the 
bishops  were  xe^xx^riy  ^^OLpz^^  ^^top;|jiag,  princeps  sacerdotumy 
9ummtts  aacerdoSy  primateSj  seneSy  &c.y  which,  after  the  Council  of 
Nice  defined  the  prerogatives  of  metropolitans,  came  into  frequent 
use.'  These  circumstances  may,  as  early  as  the  third  century  or 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  have  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  the 
metropolis,  as  a  voluntary  concession,  what  he  afterwards  claimed 
as  his  right — ^the  right  of  pre-eminence. 

The  metropolitan,  as  an  ofiBcial  dignitary  of  the  church,  is  first 
announced  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  the  fourth  century,  but  in 
such  a  connection  as  to  indicate  that  the  title  was  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  metropolitan  government  was  introduced  earlier  and 
more  fiilly  developed  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  churches. 
The  churches  of  Africa  were  particularly  opposed  to  this  system ; 
but  the  diocesan  finally  gave  place  to  the  metropolitan  system 
throughout  the  Christian  church. 

It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  metropolitan  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  bishops  of  the  provinces,'*'  to  adjudicate  on  complaints  of 
presbyters  and  other  orders  of  the  clergy  respecting  their  bishops; 
to  regulate  the  liturgy  of  the  church ;  to  convene  and  to  preside 
over  synodical  councils,  and  to  direct  the  common  and  public  affairs 
of  the  church.* 

8.  PrimateSy  Ttfcytoij  Ttpotevovreg  STtKTxoTt&v.  This  title  is 
not,  as  many  suppose,  derived  from  an  ancient  civil  office  in  Rome. 
The  term  prinuu  urbisj  castelliy  palattij  etc.,  primate  of  the  city, 
palace,  etc.,  is  of  much  later  origin,  and,  probably,  was  itself  de- 
rived at  first  from  the  church.  Bishops,  venerable  for  their  age  or 
personal  dignity,  and  those  who  held  offices  over  other  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  were  called  primates.  The*  distinction,  however, 
between  titular  or  honorary  primates  and  primates  in  power,  was 
very  early  made.  In  Africa,  the  primate  was  the  same  as  epis- 
eopus  prim»  aectisy  first  in  rank;  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
was  styled  Primate  of  all  Africa.  The  term  primate  was  often  the 
same  in  signification  as  archbishop,  metropolitan,  and  patriarch. 


*  8i  qaempiam  Testrftm,  pro  eansis  propriis,  ubicnnque  compvderit  ambulare 
neoeasitas  ab  eodem  metropolitano  Testro  petere  cesaionem  debeatia. — Gbbo.  M. 
Ub.  tU.  Ep.  8. 
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The  appellation  of   primate  was  in  use  only  in  the  Western 
church. 

4.  JEzarcha.  These  were,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the  same  as 
the  primates  in  the  Western  church.  The  bishops  of  Ephesus, 
Hseraclea,  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  together  with  those  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  especially  preserved  this  title.  It  was 
their  duty  to  consecrate  their  metropolitans. 

5.  Absolute  or  independent  biahopSf  dxs^KZ/lot  and  avrox£^Kz!loi, 
not  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  superior.  Such  were  all  bishops 
and  metropolitans  who  had  the  independent  control  of  their  dio- 
ceses. It  was  not  in  frequent  use,  because  the  Monophysites 
claimed  the  same  title  in  another,  but  kindred  sense.  According 
to  Bingham,  the  four  following  classes  received  this  title :  1.  All 
metropolitans,  anciently.  2.  Some  metropolitans  who  remained 
independent  after  the  establishment  of  the  patriarchal  power,  such 
as  those  of  Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Britain.  8.  Such  bishops 
as  acknowledged  no  subjection  to  metropolitans,  but  only  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  diocese.  4.  Such  as  were  whoUy  independent  of 
all  others,  and  acknowledged  no  superior  whatever.^  In  reality, 
however,  none  but  the  pope,  in  the  height  of  his  supremacy,  can 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  dxB^>a2jog  or  avroxsf^oulo^.  The 
independent  bishops  of  the  Western  church  were  so  only  in  regard 
to  their  archbishops  and  primates ;  and  even  the  archbishop  of  the 
church  of  Ravenna,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  to  surrender  his 
independence,  submitted  at  last  to  the  apostolic  see.^ 

6.  Patriarchs.  Few  topics  of  antiquity  have  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  strife  among  the  learned  as  this,  relating  to  the  patri- 
archs of  the  ancient  church.*  But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, to  take  only  a  brief  view  of  the  points  in  question. 

This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  any 
bishop  as  a  token  of  respect.  It  first  occurs  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  n.  381,  as  an  official  title,  and  again  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon;  and  in  the  course  of  this  seventy  years,  the 
strict  and  limited  title  was  established ;  but  it  was  not  made  the 
title  of  a  distinct  office  until  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  title  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  styled  the  primates  of  their  church  patriarchs  ;  and 
when  this  office  became  extinct  among  the  Jews,  the  title  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  dignitaries  of  the  Christian  church.  According 
to  Jerome,  the  Montanists  and  Cataphyrians  had  already  appropri- 
ated this  title  previous  to  that  event.^® 
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The  bishops  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  particularly  were  called  patriarchs.  Several  councils 
had  bestowed  upon  these  bishops  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,^^ 
which  encouraged  them  proudly  to  assume  this  title.  Agreeably 
to  the  design  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  Constantinople  maintained 
her  proud  prerogative,  and  became  a  second  Rome  in  ecclesiastical 
power  and  dignity.  These  high  pretensions  of  her  rival,  Rome 
herself  reluctantly  saw;  Alexandria  and  Antioch  uniformly  pro- 
tested against  them;  Jerusalem  retained,  indeed,  her  empty  ho- 
nours, but  not  her  patriarchal  rights  and  privileges.  The  Roman- 
ists are  careful  to  say  that  there  were  at  first  five  patriarchs  in 
the  church,  that  those  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were 
deservedly  so  called,  per  se  et  ex  natura  ;  but  that  those  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem  were  by  mere  accident,  per  accidensy 
graced  with  this  title. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Rome  and  Constantinople  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter strife  for  the  title  of  imperial  patriarch,  7taTptdp;|^>7g  Tn^  oucov- 
fiivyjgy  univergaliB  eceleaim  papa.  But  the  primate  of  Rome  finally 
ended  the  controversy  by  resigning  the  title  of  patriarch,  and  as- 
suming only  that  of  pope,  papa,  or  pontifex  maanmtiB. 

The  following  summary  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  patriarch  is 
given  by  Bingham,  (book  ii.  chap.  17) :  1.  ^^  They  were  to  ordain 
all  the  metropolitans  of  their  own  diocese,  and  to  receive  their  own 
ordination  from  a  diocesan  synod.  2.  To  call  diocesan  synods  and 
to  preside  over  them.  8.  To  receive  appeals  from  metropolitans 
and  provincial  synods.  4.  To  censure  metropolitans  and  their  suf- 
fragan bishops,  if  metropolitans  were  remiss  in  censuring  them. 
5.  They  might  delegate  metropolitans,  as  their  commissioners,  to 
hear  ecclesiastical  causes  in  any  part  of  the  diocese.  6.  They 
were  to  be  consulted  by  metropolitans  in  all  matters  of  moment. 
7.  To  communicate  to  their  metropolitans  such  imperial  laws  as 
concerned  the  church,  and  the  metropolitans  were  to  notify  the 
provincial  bishops.  8.  Absolution  of  great  criminals  was  reserved 
to  them.^    9.  They  were  absolute,  and  independent  one  of  another. 

The  patriarchal  system  was  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 

hierarchy  previous  to  the  development  of  the  papal  system.  Every 

advance  in  the  centralizing  of  the  power  of  the  episcopate,  from 

an  humble  presbyter  up  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church, 

was  only  a  wider  departure  from  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 

church  as  it  was  framed  by  the  apostles,  and  only  prepared  the 

way  for  that  masterly  and  final  stride  of  priestly  cunning  and 

10 
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usurpation  wliich  concentrated  all  power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in 
the  person  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  No  craving  of  the  human  heart 
is  more  strongly  written  than  that  after  power.  The  entire  history 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  from  the  simple  form  which  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  through  the  parochial,  dio- 
cesan,  metropolitan,  and  patriarchal,  is  but  a  record  of  these  insa^ 
tiable  cravings,  until  they  were  consummated  in  the  papal  system. 

§5.   THE   PAPAL   SYSTEM. 

The  rise  of  this  system  belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  to 
which  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  church  is  usually  restricted ; 
but  it  is  so  clearly  connected  with  this  subject  as  to  require  a  brief 
notice.  It  is  the  completion  of  that  centralization  of  spiritual 
power  which  early  began  to  abridge  the  free  and  popular  spirit  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  ultimately  sought  to  concentrate  all 
power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  pope,  as  the  absolute  and 
supreme  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  vicegerent  of  God  him- 
self. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  begun  an  eager 
and  angry  strife  for  the  mastery,  ea«h  aspiring  mth  insatiable  am- 
bition,  and  watching  and  striving  with  restless  energy  to  establish 
his  claim,  over  that  of  his  rival,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
The  result  of  this  unworthy  controversy  between  these  dignitaries 
of  the  church  was  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
of  Rome  as  the  head  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  church — a 
spiritual  despotism  which  completed  the  total  subversion  of  that 
organization  which  the  church  received  from  the  apostles  as  a  free 
and  independent  body. 

This  is  the  important  period  in  history  when  the  first  foundation 
was  laid  for  rendering  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  independent 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  secular  power.  This  period  has  not 
been  noticed  so  particularly  by  historians  as  its  importance  requires. 
They  seem  especially  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  who  in  the  year  1078  became  Gregory  VII.,  concerted 
these  measures  for  the  independence  of  the  church,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show:  ^^It  was  the  deep  design  of  Hildebrand, 
which  he  for  a  long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied  zeal,  to  bring 
the  pope  wholly  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  to  prevent  the 
interference,  in  his  election,  of  all  secular  influence  and  arbitrary 
power.    And  that  measure  of  the  council  which  wrested  from  the 
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emperor  a  right  of  long  standing,  and  which  had  never  heen  called 
in  question,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Popish  intrigue,  or  rather  of  Hildebrand's  cunning.  The  conces- 
sion which  disguised  this  crafty  design  of  his,  was  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : — That  the  emperor  should  continue  to  hold,  as  he  ever  had 
held,  the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pope,  derived  from 
him.  The  covert  design  of  this  clause  was  not  perceived ;  but  it 
expressed  nothing  less  than — that  the  emperor  should  ever  receive 
and  holdj  from  the  pope  himself  the  right  of  confirming  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  pope .'" 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Ibfty  claim  of  the  pope  was 
resisted ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  defend  his  usurped  authority 
against  all  opposition,  and  proudly  proclaimed  himself  ^Hhe  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  set  up  by  God  to  govern,  not  only  the  church, 
but  the  whole  world." 

The  peculiar  costume  of  the  pope  is — 1,  a  white  robe ;  2,  purple 
slippers,  with  a  cross  of  golden  embroidery  inwrought ;  8,  a  hood, 
or  cowl,  falling  over  the  ears;  4,  a  crimson  surplice;  5,  a  chasuble; 
6,  a  girdle ;  7,  the  robe  with  three  crosses  and  ornamented  with 
precious  stones ;  8,  the  scarlet  mantle ;  and,  9,  a  mitre. 

The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  pope  are  extremely  various 
and  comprehensive,  some  of  which  are  as  follows : — He  claims  the 
right  to  bind  the  church  universal  to  a  strict  unity  in  faith  and 
practice;  to  hold  all  bishops  and  officers  of  the  church  account- 
able to  him  for  their  faith  and  practice ;  to  send  nuncios  and  dele- 
gates to  any  province  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  church  in  his 
name ;  to  summon  councils,  to  preside  over  them,  and  enforce  their 
decrees;  to  act  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  questions  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church ;  to  excommunicate  heretical  bishops  and  ' 
chorches;  to  institute  new  dioceses  and  take  the  government  of 
vacant  ones  by  his  own  vicars ;  to  absolve  from  obligation  to  obe- 
dience to  previous  decrees  of  popes  and  councils ;  to  establish  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church ;  and  to  control  its  missionary  ope- 
rations and  its  finances.  ^^  The  Roman  pontifi"s  power  is  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  extending  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  state; 
and  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  comprehending  in  its  measure- 
less range  both  the  making  and  enforcing  of  laws.  He  is  clothed 
with  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  church,  the  clergy,  coimcils, 
and  kings.  He  has  a  right,  both  in  a  legislative  and  executive 
capacity,  to  govern  the  universal  church,  and  to  ordain,  judge,  sus- 
pend, and  depose  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs,  through 
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Christendom.     These  receive  their  authority  from  the  p6pe,  as  he 
does  his  from  God." 

Thus  the  beautiful  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Christian  system 
has,  for  a  thousand  years,  been  continually  sacrificed  by  attempts 
to  improve — ^to  build  upon  it.  Thus  its  progress  has  been  continu* 
ally  impeded  by  loading  its  movements  with  immeasurable  additions 
of  man's  invention,  until,  at  length,  at  an  infinite  remove  from  the 
lives  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  papacy,  that  master- 
piece of  cunning  among  the  inventions  of  men,  rears  aloft  its  im- 
pious head,  the  sole  representative  of  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth ! 

§6.   OF   PRESBYTERS,   OR  ELDERS. 

1.  Origin  and  meaning  of  the  term, — The  word  preulyter  sig- 
nifies, properly,  an  elder^  that  is,  an  aged  person.  In  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  is  used  as  a  title 
of  office  or  dignity,  and  denotes  superiority,  not  so  much  in  age  as 
in  office.  It  is  expressive,  not  merely  of  age,  but  preferment  in 
dignity  and  office.  In  the  Jewish  synagogue,  elders  were  chosen, 
not  by  their  age,  but  for  their  wisdom  and  qualifications  for  their 
office.  So,  in  the  Christian  church,  an  elder  or  presbyter  is  one 
who  is  chosen  or  appointed  to  a  certain  office,  not  by  reason  of  his 
age,  but  of  his  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

This  name  appears,  at  first,  to  have  denoted,  in  the  Christian 
church,  persons  appointed  to  rule,  to  govern.  The  D^^pty  or  elders, 
in  the  synagogue,  were  rulers,  overseers,  governors.  But  the  duties 
of  a  governor  and  teacher  may  be  easily  combined,  and  were,  in 
fact,  united  in  the  elders  of  the  church.  The  apostles  styled  them- 
selves elders  and  fellow-elders,  (2  John  i. ;  1  Pet.  L  2 — comp. 
Philip,  ii.  25,)  and  they  were  certainly  rulers  and  teachers.  The 
twofold  nature  of  the  office  of  elders,  or  presbyters,  is  fully  im- 
plied in  that  passage  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  criticism  and  of  such  various  interpretation:  ^^Let  the 
elders  that  rule  well  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe- 
cially they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine." 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  episcopal  writers  on  this  subject  that, 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  the 
terms  BTtiaxoTtog  and  TtpsG ^irte fog^  bishops,  presbyters  or  elders, 
are  synonymous,  and  denote  one  and  the  same  office.  See  Acts 
XX.  17,  28 ;  PhiBp.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1  et  seq. ;  Tit.  i.  6-7 ;  and 
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compare  Acts  zy.  2,  4,  c.  zxii.  xxiii. ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28-30 ;   Eph. 
iv.  11. 

The  usage  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  reference  to  the 
original  equality  and  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  has  already 
been  duly  indicated.  From  the  earliest  rise  of  episcopacy,  pres- 
byters, in  common  with  bishops,  were  ordained  as  spiritual  teachers ; 
the  succession  and  right  of  ordination  being  claimed  as  the  exclu- 
sive superiority  of  bishops  above  presbyters,  though  the  subordinate 
authority  of  the  latter  was  of  necessity  implied. 

2.  Presbyters  in  the  apostolic  age.  A  just  idea  of  the  office  of 
presbyters  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  will  be  obtained  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  The  Christian  church 
was  organized  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and  its 
presiding  officer  was  transferred  to  the  church  with  little  change  in 
his  duties,  privileges,  and  prerogatives.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  to  preside  in  its  public  assemblies,  to  dis- 
course upon  their  laws,  and  to  expound  their  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
take  the  oversight  of  the  members  of  the  synagogue,  to  instruct, 
to  reprove,  to  rebuke,  and,  in  connection  with  the  synagogue,  to 
administer  its  discipline.  Such  was  also  the  primitive  duty  of  the 
presbyter.  He  was  the  presiding  officer,  the  pastor  and  instructor 
of  the  church.  He  was  not,  like  an  apostle  and  his  delegate,  an 
itinerating  minister,  having  care  over  several  churches,  but  re- 
stricted to  the  care  of  a  single  church.  So  the  apostle  John,  when 
he  had  retired  from  the  circuit  of  his  labours  in  the  churches,  to 
take  the  stated  charge  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  styles  himself, 
in  his  two  last  epistles,  the  elder^  the  presbyter^  as  being  now  the 
settled  pastor  of  a  single  church. 

The  office  of  presbyter  was,  undeniably,  identical  with  that  of 
bishop,  as  has  been  shown  above.  He  was  invested  with  the  same 
duties  and  functions  as  those  of  a  primitive  bishop.  Like  the 
bishop,  it  was,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
duty  of  the  presbyter  to  teach  and  to  preach,  to  preside  over  the 
church,  to  administer  its  ordinances  and  its  discipline,  to  ordain, 
and  generally  to  perform  the  duties  ai^d  enjoy  the  prerogatives  im- 
plied in  the  cure  of  souls. 

After  the  usurpation  by  the  bishop  and  concession  to  him  of  su» 
premacy  over  presbyters,  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  latter 
became  greatly  abridged.  It  varied  also  at  various  times  and  in 
different  countries.  The  first  characteristic  prerogatives  assumed 
by  the  bishops  were  the  apostolical  succession  and  the  right  to  or- 
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dain.  Scultet,  after  labouring  to  show  at  length  that  primitiye 
episcopacy  was  not  only  ratified  and  established  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  but  confirmed  by  the  very  Son  of  God,  and,  therefore,  is 
of  divine  right,  adds  ''  that  episcopacy  had  two  things  peculiar  to 
it — ^the  privilege  of  succeeding,  and  the  prerogative  of  ordaining : 
all  other  things  were  common  to  them  with  presbyters." 

But  the  bishop  soon  became  the  president  and  director  of  the 
whole  course  of  public  worship,  and  the  administrator  of  all  sacred 
offices.  The  presbyter,  in  the  discharge  of  these  offices,  only  acted 
as' the  delegate,  representative,  and  vicar  of  the  bishop,  and  was 
required  to  administer  his  duties  in  strict  subserviency  and  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 

3.  Equality  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  The  original  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church  is  an  historical  fact 
so  clearly  established  as  to  command  the  assent  of  many  Episco- 
palians and  prelatists  of  every  age  almost  since  the  rise  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  orders  of  the  ministry.  This  position 
has  been  illustrated  in  another  place^  by  a  large  induction  of  au- 
-thorities,  of  which  the  following  is  but  a  very  brief  summary: 

The  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  are  used  interchangeably  by 
the  apostles  and  by  the  apostolic  fathers  succeeding  them,  whose 
genuine  works  remain  with  us.  This  interchange  of  these  terms, 
as  identical,  continues  far  into  the  second  century,  and  the  same 
honorary  titles  are  applied  to  each  indiscriminately.  'When  a  dis- 
tinction begins  to  be  made,  it  is  only  that  of  primus  inter  pares — 
chief  among  equals,  like  that  of  a  moderator  of  a  council,  or  pre- 
sident of  a  senate.  Only  two  orders  of  officers  are  knoum  in  the 
church  until  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Those  of  the  first 
are  styled  either  bishops  or  presbyters ;  of  the  second,  deacons. 

We  begin  with  Clement  of  Rome,  about  A.  d.  90,  the  earliest  of 
the  apostolic  fathers.  Speaking  of  the  apostles,  he  says,  that, 
*' preaching  through  the  countries  and  cities,  they  appointed  the 
first-fruits  of  their  conversions  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  over  those 
who  should  believe,  having  first  proved  them  by  the  Spirit.  Nor 
was  this  any  new  thing ;  since,  long  before,  it  was  written  concern- 
ing bishops  and  deacons." — Ad  Cor.  42.  Bishops  and  deacons  are 
here  the  established  ministers  of  the  church.  Again,  section  44, 
in  speaking  of  the  ministerial  office,  he  denominates  it  hucxwtnj 
the  episcopate^  the  office  of  the  imaxoTtog,  or  bishop ;  and  adds, 
that  the  apostles,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  contentions 
which  would  arise  about  this  office,  appointed  those  whom  he  had 
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mentioned  before,  and  gave  direction  that,  thenceforward,  when 
they  should  die,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  them  in  their 
office.  ^*  Blessed  are  the  pre9hyter9^''  he  adds  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, "who  have  been  alri&ady  discharged  by  death  from  this  office." 
The  same  men,  whom  he  here  denominates  presbyters,  are  those 
whom  above  he  has  just  styled  bishops. 

Clement  was,  probably,  the  same  whom  Paul  commends  as  one 
of  his  fellow-labourers  "whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life." 
Nothing  that  is  not  Scripture  can  be  of  greater  authority  than  his 
testimony  on  this  point.  He  knows  no  distinction  between  bishops 
and  presbyters. 

Poly  carp,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  St.  John,  is  the  next  in 
order.  This  venerable  apostolic  father  exhorts  the  Philippians,  to 
whom  he  writes,  "to  be  subject  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  as 
unto  God  and  to  Christ."  Again :  "Let the  presbyters  be  compas- 
sionate and  merciful  towards  all,  turning  them  from  their  errors.  "'*' 
Like  Clement,  he  makes  mention  of  two  orders  of  the  clergy,  of 
whom  one  order  is  that  of  deacons.  The  other  order  is  denomi- 
nated by  the  one,  bishops  ;  by  the  other,  presbyters. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  Christian  philosopher  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom, A.  D.  165,  two  years  before  Polycarp,  recognises  only  two 
orders  of  the  ministry,  deacons  and  the  7tpo£CTTa>T£^,  superiors^ 
presidents.^ 

Irenseus  was,  in  his  youth,  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  and  died  about 
A.  D.  202.  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lyons  in  France,  he  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  speci- 
fying the  apostolical  succession  of  pastors  over  the  church  at  Rome 
down  to  Victor,  he  styles  them  presbyters.  Again  he  says — "  Obe- 
dience should  be  rendered  by  the  church  to  those  presbyters  whose 
succession  is,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  apostles,  and  who,  with 
their  episcopal  succession^  have  received  the  unerring  gift  of  truth 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father."t  Bishops  and  pres- 
byters, by  this  father,  are  used  interchangeably  as  descriptive  of 


xovfKi  fa>$  0£9  xai  Xpttft^. — Ad  Phil.  c.  6. 

f  Eis,  qui  in  ecclesia  Bunt,  presbjteris  obaudire.  oportet ;  hia  qui  successionem 
habent  ab  apostolis,  sicut  ostendimus,  qui  cum  epUcopatiu  successione  charisma 
▼eritatis  certum  Beetindum  placitum  Patris  acciperunt. — Iebnjeus,  Adv.  ffctr.,  lib. 
IT.  c.  26,  1 2.     Comp.  {{  3,  4,  6;  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  {  2  ;  c.  8,  {{  1,  2. 
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one  and  the  same  office.     They,  if  any,  have  the  true  apostolical 
succession  by  descent  from  Rome  itself. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  died  some  twenty  years  later  than 
Irenseus,  recognises  presbyters  as  invested  with  the  superior  office 
of  the  ministry;  and  deacons,  with  the  inferior.  Bishop,  pres- 
byter, are  with  him  identical.^ 

Jerome,  who  died  A.  D.  426,  concurs  with  the  foregoing.  "  In 
ancient  authors,  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same;  one  title 
being  descriptive  of  dignity  of  office,  the  other  of  age."  "Bishop 
and  presbyter  are  the  same."* 

Augustine,  A.  D.  354,  430 :  "  The  office  of  a  bishop  is  above  that 
of  a  presbyter  [not  by  Divine  authority,  but]  according  to  the 
honorary  names  which  obtain  by  the  usage  of  the  church.^f  Then 
follows  a  modest  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  Jerome. 

Pseudo-Augustin,  A.  D.  384 :  "  That  by  a  pre%byter  is  meant  a 
bishop,  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  when  he  instructs  Timothy,  whom 
he  had  ordained  a  presbyter,  what  should  be  the  character  of  him 
whom  he  would  create  a  bishop.'*  "What  is  a  bishop  but  the  first 
presbyter,  that  is  to  say,  the  highest  priest?" J  "The  first  pres- 
byters were  called  bishops."§ 

Ghrysostom,  f  A.  D.  407,  says  that  the  elders  or  presbyters  were 
formerly  called  bishops  and  servants  of  Christ,  and  that  the  bishops 
were  called  elder s.\i 

Theodoret,  f  A.  D.  458,  styles  both  the  elders  and  the  bishops 
watchmen ;  alleging  that,  at  that  time,  they  were  called  by  both 
names,  dft^^o^f pa  ydp  f/jjov  xar*  kxeivov  rov  xaipavrd  hvofiwta. 


*  Apud  Teteres  iidem  episcopl  et  presbyteri,  quia  illnd  nomen  dignitatifl  est, 
hoc  setatifl. — Hibroxtmvs,  EpisU  82,  (al.  83,)  a<l  Oeeanum,  Idem  est  ergo  pres- 
byter, qui  episcopus. — EpitL  101,  aI  Evangelum,  See  under  {  32,  n.  2. — Idem  ad 
TiU  i.  6. 

f  Secundum  honorum  yocabula  qusB  jam  ecclesiso  usus  obtinuit,  episcopatus 
presbyterio  migor  sit. — Epitt.  ad  Hieron,  19,  al.  83. 

{  Presbyterum  autem  intelligi  episcopum  probat  Paulua  apostolus,  quando 
Timotheum,  quern  ordinayit  presbyterum,  instruit,  qualem  debeat  creare  epis- 
copum, (1  Tim.  iii.  1.)  Quid  est  enim  episcopus,  nisi  primus  presbyter,  boo  est 
summus  sacerdos? — ^Pseudo-Avgustuii,  (according  to  the  conjecture  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, HiLARii  DiACONi,)  QucuHorui  Vet.  etNov.  Testamenti  (in  the  Appendix,  tom. 
iii.  p.  ii.  of  the  Benedict,  ed.)  QfuesL  101. 

{  Primi  presbyter!  episcopi  appellabantur. — Idem  ad  Eph.  iy.  11. 

II  Ot  ^pf  0]3vtf  pw  to  HfOJOMiv  ixaXovvto  ittlaxoftoi  xai  6idkov»  tciv  Xpi9t€v^  xai 
oi  irtt'dxojtoi  (ixaXovrto)  ftpta^ip». — Horn.  i.  in  Phil.  L  Comp.  Hom.  ix.  in 
Tim.  iii.  I. 
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In  another  passage,  he  also  says,  that  those  who  were  called  bishopg 
evidently  held  the  rank  of  pre^hytersj  elders.* 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  this  notion  of  the  original  sameness 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  retained.  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  a.  d. 
595,  Etymol.  7,  c.  12,  copies  the  first  quotation  given  above  from 
Jerome.* 

Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  aboat  930:  ^^The  evan- 
gelist Mark  appointed  twelve  presbyters  to  remain  with  the  patri- 
arch ;  so  that,  when  that  office  should  become  vacant,  they  might 
choose  one  of  the  twelve  presbyters^  upon  whom  the  eleven  should 
lay  their  hands  and  bless  him,  and  create  him  a  patriarch.  Nor 
did  this  institution  cease,  down  even  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria.  He  decreed  that,  upon  the  death  of  the 
patriarch,  the  bishops  should  assemble  and  appoint  a  patriarch.**t 

Bernaldus  Gonstantiensis,  about  1088,  the  most  zealous  defender 
of  Gregory  VII.,  after  citing  Jerome  in  his  De  Presbyterorum 
Officio  Tract.,  continues:  ^^ Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  anciently  the  same,  they  had,  without  doubt,  the 
same  power  to  loose  and  to  bind,  and  other  things  which  are  now 
the  prerogatives  of  the  bishop."J 

Even  Pope  Urban  IL,  1091,  says:  "We  regard  deacons  and 
presbyters  as  belonging  to  the  sacred  order.  If,  indeed,  these  are 
the  only  orders  which  the  primitive  church  is  understood  to  have 
had,  for  these  we  have  apostolic  authority."§ 

Gratian,  A.  D.  1151,  adopts,  without  hesitation,  all  the  passages 
quoted  above  from  Jerome.||  With  whom,  also,  Isidorus  Hispalen- 
sis,  of  an  earlier  age,  agrees;  and  to  whom  the  false  decrees  are 
ascribed. 


*  'Q(  dvw,  5^Xoy  oTi  ^6  f  ovf or  Ithjaw  oi  iv  1*9  Hpooifilt^  xlkrfiiirtti  l/CtoxorCoc,  rov 
ttptO^ipov  ^/Xovot**  tf^  taitv  ytXi^poiirf  ff. — In  PhiL  ii.  25.    Comp.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

t  Constituit  Marcus  ET^Iigelists  xii.  presbyteros,  qui  nempe  manerent  cum  pa- 
triarcba,  adeo  ut  cum  yacaret  patriarchatus  eligerent  unum  e  xii.  presbyt^ris, 
cnjuB  capiti  reliqui  xi.  manus  imponerent,  eique  benedicerent,  et  patriarcham  earn 
erearent — ^Edttcrivs,  (Said  Ibn  Batrik,  about  980.)  Patriarcha  Alex,  in  Eccle* 
urn  fu»  Orig.  (ed.  Joh.  Selden^  p.  xxix.)    Comp.  1  Tim. 

X  Qnum  igitnr  presbyteri  et  episcopi  anUquitus  idem  fbiue  legantur,  etiam 
•asdem  ligandi  atque  solvendi  potestatem  et  alia  nunc  episcopis  speoialia  habuisse 
non  dubitantnr. — MonumerUorum  res  AlUmannorum  iUtutranL  S.  Bias.,  1792,  4to, 
t.  iL  p.  884  §t  9eq, 

I  Saeroa  antem  ordinea  dicimus  diaoonatum  et  presbyteratum.  H08  siquidem 
•0I08  primitiYa  legitur  ecclesia  habuisse :  super  his  solum  praceptum  habemus 
apostoli. — ^PoPB  Urban  II.,  in  Cone.  Benevent.  ann.  1091,  can.  1. 

g  Hieron.  ad  Tit  L  (Diet  xcy.  c.  5,)  JBpUt.  ad  EvangO,  (Dist.  xciii.  0.  21.) 
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Nicholas  Tudeschus,  archbishop  of  Panorma,  abont  A.  d.  1428, 
says :  "  Formerly,  presbyters  governed  the  church  in  common,  and 
ordained  the  clergy,  saeerdotes,*'* 

It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable  that  even  t|ie  papal  ca- 
nonist, Jo.  Paul  Launcelot,  A.  n.  1570,  introduces  the  passage  of 
Jerome  without  any  attempt  to  refute  it. 

Gieseler  well  remarks,  "that  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  ecclesiastical  appointment,  institution  was  of  less  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages  than  in  the  modern  Catholic  church ;  and 
this  view  of  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  of 
no  practical  importance.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Reformation 
that  it  was  attacked.  Michael  de  Medina,  about  A.  d.  1570,  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  those  fathers  were  essentially  heretics, 
but  adds,  that,  out  of  respect  for  these  fathers,  this  heresy  in  them 
is  not  to  be  condemned.  Bellarmin,  a.  n.  1602,  declares  this  is  a 
^  very  inconsiderate  sentiment.'  Since  this,  all  Catholics,  as  well 
as  many  English  Episcopalians,  have  maintained  an  original  dif- 
ference between  bishop  and  presbyter." 

4.  Official  duties  of  presbyters.  These  duties  are  comprised 
under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Before  any  formal  distinction  was  known  between  bishops  and 
presbyters,  the  latter,  especially  those  who  were  styled  Ttpof aroT^g, 
performed  the  duties  of  the  former.  Subsequent  to  the  specific 
division  of  church  officers,  after  the  establishment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy,  they  performed  a  vicarious  service  in  the  place 
of  the  bishops ;  but  there  are  occasional  instances  still  later,  when, 
in  special  cases,  or  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  performed  duties 
which,  according  to  canonical  rules,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
bishops. 

2.  According  to  the  views  of  the  bishop's  office  which  represent 
him  as  controlling  all  that  relates  to  religious  worship  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances,  the  presbytert  performed  the  com- 
mon religious  services  as  his  representatives  or  assistants.  As 
such,  from  the  beginning,  they  discharged  the  offices  of  teacher 
and  preacher^  which  appropriately  belonged  to  the  bishop.  Even 
deacons  were  frequently  authorized  to  preach.  Hence,  it  appears 
that  both  presbyters  and  deacons  acted  in  this  capacity  by  autho- 
rity delegated  by  the  bishop.     This  state  of  things  must,  ho^vever, 

*  Olim  preBbyteri  in  commimi  regebant  eoclesiam  et  ordinabant  sacerdotes.^- 
Ed.  Lugdun.,  1547,  fol.  112  b. 
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be  understood  to  have  prevailed  only  in  communities  where  both 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  present,  and  while  the  bishops  were 
still  able  and  disposed,  themselves,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
ministry.  Jerome  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  that  presbyters  were 
not  fully  invested  with  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry.*  The  example 
of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great,  together  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  extant  sermons  from  bishops,  such  as  Origen  and  others,  is 
8n£Scient  to  show  that  they  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
public  preachers  through  the  first  seven  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  From  the  close  of  that  period,  these  duties  devolved  entirely 
upon  the  presbyters. 

3.  The  presbyters  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. They  are  styled  the  CvX^iTovfyoij  comminUtri^  conscer- 
dotales^  of  the  bishop  who^  according  to  the  explicit  rules  of  the 
church,  had  the  control  of  this  service.  That  the  presbyters  acted 
as  the  representatives  and  assistants  of  the  bishops  in  this  ordi- 
nance, may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  rites  of 
ordination,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  bishop,  they  also 
assisted  in  the  imposition  of  hands.'  Subsequently,  they  regu- 
larly administered  the  ordinances  and  other  sacreid  rites,  such  as 
the  following : 

(a)  They  administered  baptisms,  particularly  after  the  general 
introduction  of  infant  baptism.  The  act  of  confirmation  belonged 
to  the  bishop,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(5)  They  administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
solemnizing  act  in  this  ordinance  is  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments, which  was  performed  by  the  presbyters,  except  when  the 
bishop  was  present^  or  was  in  missa  pontifiealihtiB^  as  the  phrase- 
ology was.  Their  duty  was  also,  by  an  ancient  rule,  to  impart  the 
consecrated  bread — ^the  host,  and  to  pronounce  the  benediction. 
The  administration  of  this  ordinance  was  one  of  the  highest  official 
acts  of  the  presbyter.'  With  reference  to  this  part  ^f  his  office, 
he  was  styled  (leoiTy^gy  mediator,  medius.  A  phraseology  deserv- 
edly censured  by  Augustine  as  seeming  to  relate  to  the  office  of 
the  Mediator  of  the  Christian  covenant ;  but  it  was,  probably,  in- 
tended to  denote  the  intermediate  grade  of  the  preihytery  between 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  priesthood  and  the  bishop. 

(c)  The  presbyters  also  took  part  in  acts  of  public  penance, 
while  that  system  prevailed ;  though  it  was  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  bishop.  All  that  related  to  the  regulation  of  penance 
was,  with  certain  reservations,  under  their  immediate  oversight. 
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They  were  the  appropriate  penitentiary  priests,  penitentiaru  and 
confessarii. 

{d)  It  belonged  to  them  appropriately  to  solemnize  marriages 
and  to  perform  all  the  nuptial  ceremonies. 

{e)  They  administered  extreme  unction,  after  the  introduction 
of  this  superstition,  and  performed  all  religious  funeral  services. 

(/)  All  the  forms  of  benediction  and  consecration  pertained  to 
their  office,  with  the  exception  of  certain  reserved  rites  which,  from 
the  beginning,  were  exclusively  prescribed  to  the  bishops. 

(g)  The  stated  public  prayers,  TCpocT^i^af  eg,  sv^'h  tQV  TtKTTcJVf 
and  collects,  BTtixXr^aeig,  occasional  prayerSj  were  offered  by  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  indiscriminately  f  and  both  had  a  general 
superintendence  of  all  their  ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  to- 
gether with  the  oversight  of  the  deacons  and  lower  officers  of  the 
*  priesthood. 

4.  In  common  with  the  bishops,  presbyters  indisputably  had  a 
part  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  bpth  as  it  related  to  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.*  This  point  has  been  the  subject  of  much  uncer- 
tainty and  controversy ;  but  it  was  never  denied  that  the  right  of 
concurrence  belonged  to  the  presbytery  coHectively,  if  not  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  it.  Subsequently,  it  became  the  right  of  the 
chapters  of  the  cathedral  churches. 

5.  Presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  admitted  to  deliberate 
and  to  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  church,  as  the  references  sub- 
joined sufficiently  show.*® 

6.  The  most  important  office  of  the  presbyters  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  ^^cure  of  souls,"  specific  and  general, 
eura  animarum,  et  generalise  et  spedalis.  This  has  ever  been  their 
chief  employment  as  pastors,  vicars,  and  parish  ministers.  This 
point  cannot,  in  this  place,  be  discussed  at  length ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  had  occasion  to  combat 
with  the  greatest  difficulties.  At  one  time,  through  the  arrogance 
and  tyrannical  power  of  the  bishops,  at  another,  through  the  con- 
tempt of  the  monks,  they  became  martyrs  to  their  high  and  holy 
calling. 

7.  To  presbyters  belonged,  originally,  the  right  to  ordain.  This 
results,  undeniably,  from  the  original  identity  and  equality  of 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  a  fact  which  is  conceded  by  multitudes  of 
churchmen,  and  which  was  universally  admitted  by  the  reformers 
of  the  church  of  England,  until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     If  to  bishops  belonged,  jure  divinoy  the  right  of  ordina- 
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tion,  by  the  same  diyine  authority  it  belonged  also  to  presbyters 
originally,  for  they  were  identically  the  same  as  bishops.  After 
the  rise  of  episcopacy,  the  right  of  ordination  was  claimed  by  the 
bishop,  and  denied,  with  great  uniformity  and  pertinacity,  to  the 
presbyter.  But  such  assumptions  of  human  authority  affect  not 
the  right  originally  conceded,  by  divine  authority y  upon  presbyters 
in  common  with  bishops.  "  There  can  be  no  apostolical  succession 
for  that  which  had  no  apostolical  eidstence." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  jealousy  with  which  bishops  defended 
their  right  to  ordain,  against  the  inyasion  of  it  by  presbyters,  in- 
stances can  be  adduced  in  which  this  right  was  conceded  to  pres- 
byters. The  case  of  the  presbyters  in  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Tertullian,  and  many  of  the 
English  church,  haye  been  givea  in  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,  pp.  183-197. 

Paphuntius,  a  presbyter  of  Egypt,  ordained  i,  monk  of  his  order, 
who  sustained  the  office  of  deacon,  to  that  of  presbyter,  as  related 
by  Casaian,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  passage  is  cited  below  from 
Stillingfleet,"^  who  adds — ^^What  more  plain  than  that  here  a 
presbyter  ordained  a  presbyter?"  Bingham  objects  to  this  as 
^'contrary  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church."  But  the 
learned  Boehmer  remarks,  in  reply,  '^no  proof  can  be  brought 
,  from  history  that  this  ordination  was  disowned  by  the  bishops  of 
that  country." 

In  the  age  of  Leo  the  Great,  certain  of  the  clergy,  eUricij  were 
(M'dained  by  false  buhopSy  peetuh-episcopis ;  but,  on  consultation, 
this  bishop  pronounced  the  ordination  valid,  provided  it  was  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops.^^  Who  were  these  false  bishops 
but  presbyters  ?  The  char-episcopty  or  country  bishops,  and  who 
sustained  much  the  same  subordinate  relations  as  presbyters,  we^e 
uniformly  esteemed  as  bishops,  though  often  forbidden  to  ordain. 
They,  therefore,  who  assumed  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop  in 
ordaining,  may  naturally  be  presumed  to  have  been  presbyters. 
Nothing  in  the  context  appears  in  conflict  with  this  interpre- 
tation. 

The  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination  is  even  authorized  indi- 

*  A.  B.  Paphuntiiu,  Bolitadinis  Qiudem  presbytero.  In  tantam  enim  yirtatibat 
ipsiufl  adgandebAt,  ut  quern  vitn  mentis  eibi  parem  noverat,  ooeeqaare  sibi  etaam 
saeerdotii  honore  feetinaret.  Siquidem  nequaqnam  ferena  in  inferiore  earn  mi- 
nisterio  diatiua  immorari,  optansque  eibimet  saooeasorem  digniaaimom  providere, 
•upera tea  eum  preabyterii  honore  prorezit^OAsa.  Cottat.  4,  o.  i. 
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rectly  by  the  Council  of  Amyra,  a.  d.  814.*  This  canon  decrees 
that  the  country  bishops  shall  not  be  allowed  either  to  ordain  pres- 
byters or  deacons;  and  then  adds,  ^'neither  shall  the  city  presby- 
ters [ordain]  in  another  parish,  except  by  a  written  permission  from 
the  bishop.'*  This  exception  distinctly  recognises  the  right  of  a 
presbyter,  on  certain  conditions,  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons. 

But,  even  if  no  authentic  instance  were  on  record  of  ordination 
by  presbyters  since  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  we  might  still  fall  back 
to  the  time  when  bishops  and  presbyters  were  identically  the  same, 
and  assert,  with  Neander,  Planck,  and  many  others,  the  right  of 
presbyters  to  ordain. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  'episcopal  authorities  for  the  right 
of  ordination  as  by  them  conceded  to  presbyters ;  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  such  authorities,  a  certain  reviewer  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  affirm,  that  ^^  never  was  this  allowed  before  the  Reformation, 
either  in  the  church  or  by  any  sect  however  wild." 

In  reply  to  such  vapouring,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Archbishop  Usher: — "I  have  declared  my  opinion  to  be 
that  episcopus  B,ni  presbytery  gradu  tantum  differunty  non  ordine; 
and,  consequently,  that,  in  places  where  bishops  cannot  be  had,  the 
ordination  by  presbyters  standeth  valid," 

The  learned  StilUngfleet  as  explicitly  affirms  that,  "in  the  first 
primitive  church,  the  presbyters  all  acted  in  common  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  and  either  did  or  might  ordain  others  to  the 
same  authority  with  themselves."  In  proof,  he  refers  to  the  in- 
stance of  presbyterian  ordination  in  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
as  detailed  in  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  pp.  183-186, 
and  then  adverts  to  the  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  ordination  by 
presbyters;  "which  doctrine,"  he  adds,  "I  dare  with  some  confi- 
dence assert  to  be  a  stranger  to  our  church  of  England,  as  shall  be 
largely  made  appear  afterwards,  ""f 

* 

Wpou$  /CoXcuf,  2"pi(  f ov  ittitpagt^PM  vtto  tov  iKiffacwcov  futa  ypo^fiafuv  ip  cWpf 
ftofMxia, — ^Bbukb,  Canonet,  p.  68. 

t  To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Dayenant,  the  learned  bishop  of 
Salisbury : — **  Si  orihodoxi  preabyteri,  ne  pereat  eeduia,  aUot  preahyteroi  rogantur 
ordinare  ego  non  autim  h^j^urmodi  ordmationef  pronttntiare  irritaa  et  nume».**  In  con- 
firmation of  this  sentiment,  Dayenant  adduces  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen, 
Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  Gerson,  Dnrand,  &c. 

Bishop  Oyeral,  to  the  same  intent,  cites  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen,  Bona- 
yenture,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Riehardus  Armachanus,  Testatus,  Alphonsus  a  Castro, 
Petrus  Canisius,  Dominicus  Soto,  and  Medina.    The  last  two  were  distinguished 
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As  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  the  vote  of  the 
people,  at  least  in  connection  with  that  of  the  clergy,  was  essential 
to  the  due  election  of  a  presbyter.  After  this  period,  his  appoint- 
ment became  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  bishop,  as  his  subaltern  and 
servant.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  dependence  of  the 
presbyter  upon  the  bishop  wAb  to  make  the  one  a  mere  sycophant 
of  the  other. 

The  canonical  age  for  entering  on  this  office  was,  according  to 
Bingham,  thirty-five. 

The  usual  times  for  the  consecration  of  the  presbyter  to  his 
office  were  the  fasts  of  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  beginning  and  middle  of  Lent.  These  seasons, 
for  this  purpose,  were  not  regarded  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
church. 

members  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Medina,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion, 
alleged  the  authoritj  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Angustin,  SeduUns,  Primasius,  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact.  These  authorities  are  giyen  bj  Dr.  Bernard, 
the  apologist  of  Usher.  As  a  Airther  attestation  of  the  acknowledged  yalidity  of 
ordination  by  presbyters,  Dr.  Bernard  refers  to  a  ease  related  by  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  to  this  effect : — **  When  the  Scotch 
bishops  were  to  be  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Bath,  here  at 
London  House,  a.  d.  1609,  he  saith,  a  question  was  moyed  by  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop 
of  Ely,  touching  the  consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  who,  as  he  said,  must 
first  be  ordained  pretbyten^  at  having  received  no  ordination  frwn  a  bishop.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained  that  thereof 
there  was  no  necessity ;  seeing,  where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination 
giren  by  presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawful ;  otherwise,  it  might  be  doubted  if 
there  were  any  lawful  Yooation  in  most  of  the  reformed  churches.  This  applauded 
to  by  the  other  bishops,  Ely  acquiesced ;  and,  at  that  day,  and  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed, the  three  Scottish  bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  aforesaid  English' 
bishops ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  forbearing  for  another  cause  there  men- 
tioned. "^^u^Tm^n^  of  the  late  Arehbiahop  of  Armagh^  London,  1657,  pp.  185, 186. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  the  exdusiTe  Talidity  of  their 
ordination  was  promulgated  in  the  English  church  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  by  a  sermon 
preached  January  12,  1588.  This  bold  and  noyel  assertion  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom.  **  The  greater  part  even  of  the  prelatical  party  them- 
seWes  were  startled  at  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine ;  for  none  of  the  English  re- 
formers had  eyer  regarded  the  bishops  as  any  thing  else  than  a  human  institution, 
appointed  for  the  more  orderly  goyemment  of  the  church ;  and  they  were  not 
prepared  at  once  to  condemn  as  heretical  all  churches  where  that  institution  did 
not  exist.  Whitgift  himself,  perceiying  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  such  a 
tenet,  said  that  the  doctor's  sermon  had  done  much  good — though,  for  his  own 
part,  he  rather  wished  than  believed  it  to  be  true.***  The  doctrine  was  reaffirmed, 
half  a  century  later,  by  Laud  and  his  party  ;f  and,  firom  that  time,  has  been  the 
fkvourite  dogma  of  many  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

*  n«th«rti^(tcm*8  VMary  of  the  We*tmfnster  Asaombly,  pp.  40,  50. 
t  HiJUa*s  ConfUtatioiud  HMoiy,  Tol.  U.  pp.  410^  44L 
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The  presbyter  was  consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  prayer  of  the 
bishop  and  the  laying  on  of  his  hand,  in  connection  with  those  of 
the  presbytery. 

The  costume  of  the  presbyter  was  a  certain  kind  of  robe,  deno- 
minated ovarium^  pUmetdy  coiutOf  ^Xoi^g.  No  mention  of  this 
is  made  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  The  anointing  with  oil  was 
a  later  device. 

5.  Of  the  different  ardere  or  ela$9e9  of  preehyters.  Like  the 
bishops,  the  presbyters  were  very  early  divided  into  city  and  rural 
presbyters.  The  latter,  l7ti;|^Qpiot  Ttpea^vrepoi,  regionariij  were 
less  esteemed,  and  accounted  somewhat  lower  in  rank,  than  the 
former.  They  were  not  permitted,  for  example,  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  a  church  in  the  city  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  or 
city  presbyter;  but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  duty  devolved 
upon  one  of  them."  Neither  were  they  allowed  to  issue  canonical 
epistles.*  Similar  examples  occur  at  all  times  sufficient  to  show 
that  pastors  in  the  country  were  subordinate  to  those  in  the  city ; 
and  yet  there  is  good  evidence  that  all  who  sustained  the  office  of 
the  priesthood  were  accounted,  in  theory^  equal. 

2.  The  dp^f'TtpEa^vrepoi  and  TipcyroTtpea^vrefoi^  archpresby^ 
ters  and  pastores  primarii^  were  the  same  ;^^  both  are  called  by  the 
same  name."  One  who  sustains  the  relation  of  moderator  and 
superior  among  the  priesthood  is  called,  by  Jerome,  archpresbyter^ 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  bishop.^  By  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
others,  the  oldest  clergyman  was  styled  archpresbyter  f^  the  Greeks 
called  him  TtpoTOTtOTto^.^® 

As  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the  large  cities  increased  and 
became  too  numerous  to  meet  in  one  assembly,  new  places  of  wor- 
ship were  opened,  where  the  presbyters  ministered :  and,  again,  as 
Christianity  spread  from  a  city  into  the  country  adjacent,  new 
churches  sprang  up,  which  were  supplied  with  presbyters  under  the 
bishop.  These  presbyters  constituted  a  presbytery^  presbyteriunij 
synedrium  presbyterorum.  At  a  later  period,  this  college  of 
presbyters  takes  the  name  of  senatiLSy  or  concilium  ecclesiw.  This 
presbytery  were  the  bishop's  council,  who  acted  and  voted  with  him 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  episcopacy."  Over  this  college  of  presby- 
ters, it  was  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  oldest  presbyter  should 


f  ov(  ycifo»u$  ifiuaxottovi  txftifAnf^v, — Cone,  Antioch,  c.  8. 
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preside  as  arcTipresbi/ter.     Another  part  of  his  duties  is  indicated 
in  tlie  note  below.* 

The  archpresbyters  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  between 
tlic  fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  and  occupied  bishoprics  as  suffragans 
and  vicar-generals.  When  the  bishop's  see  became  vacant, 'they 
discharged  his  duties  and  usually  succeeded  him  in  his  office. 
Several  branches  of  administration  they  held  under  their  entire 
control,  and  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  a  spirited  controversy 
with  the  bishops  themselves.^  The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  by  every  means  to  oppose  them,  and  accordingly  favoured 
the  archdeacons  as  a  check  upon  the  archpresbyters.  The  first 
notice  of  this  policy  appears  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage. 
These  presbyters  were  finally  made  subject  to  the  archdeacon  by 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

3.  The  office  of  dean  was  first  known  in  England,  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  word  is  derived  from  decanuSj 
iexaidpj^^og^  and  denotes  the  ruler  of  a  decadj  a  body  of  ten  men. 
The  deans  of  cathedral  churches  were  dignitaries  of  importance. 
Rural  deans  were  inferior  officers,  who  finally  became  merely  itine- 
rant visitors,  and  were,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
archdeacon. 

4.  Cardinal  preibyterB.  These  officials  appeared  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  They  have  often  been  confounded 
with  archpresbyters,  but  were  in  reality  distinct  from  them.  Their 
title  denotes  permanency  in  office  rather  than  seniority  in  age.'^ 
They  appeared  first  as  a  creation  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

5.  The  word  presbyteray  presbyterissay  TtpECTj^irrfpa,  Ttpea^vrigy 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  writers;  and  may  denote  either 
the  wife  of  a  presbyter,  a  female  officer,  or  a  deaconess  in  the 
church;  sometimes  it  denotes  the  matron  of  a  cloister,  and  an 
abbess. 

§7.   RTTLIKa  ELDERS. 

The  presbyters  of  the  apostolical  churches  might,  with  propriety, 
all  be  denominated  ruling  elders ;  the  duty  of  labouring  in  word 
and  doctrine  being  shared  by  them  in  common  with  others.  Many 
have  even  affirmed  that  to  teach  was  originally  no  part  of  the  pres- 

*  Ui  episcopns  gabernationem  Tiduarum  et  papillomm  et  peregrinomm  non 
per  86  ipsum,  sed  per  arohipresbytemm  aat  per  arohidiaconum  agat — Stat,  Eeela. 
Aniiq.  c  17. 

11 
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byter's  office.  But  the  apostles  plainly  teach  that  this  n^as  one  of 
their  most  important  and  appropriate  duties.  They  are  appointed 
overseers  to  "feed  the  church  of  God."  (Acts  xx.  28.)  The  bishop 
or  elder  is  required  to  be  "apt  to  teach ;"  and  they  that  are  such 
are  to  be  "accounted  worthy  of  double  honour."  (1  Tim.  iii.  2; 
2  Tim.  ii.  24 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17.)  It  appears  that  some  gave  them- 
selves especially  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  while  others  took 
upon  themselves  the  oversight  and  superintendence  of  the  church, 
according  to  their  several  qualifications  and  gifts,  both  common 
and  miraculous.  The  passage  last  cited  clearly  indicates  a  distinct 
class  of  men  as  ruling  elders.  Was  then  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
a  temporary  and  extraordinary  provision  for  the  edification  of  the 
church,  like  the  miraculous  gifts  of  prophecy,  interpretation,  &c., 
which  soon  ceased ;  or  was  it  designed  to  be  an  ordinary  and  per* 
petual  office  in  the  church  of  Christ  ? 

Presbyterians,  in  support  of  the  latter  position,  appeal  to  such 
passages  in  history  as  the  following.  In  their  assemblies,  where 
Christians  met  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  their  mutual  edification, 
and  to  administer  the  divine  censure,  Tertullian  informs  us  that 
certain  approved  elders  presided,  president  probati  quique  seniores} 
Origen  speaks  both  of  principes  populi  and  elders  of  the  people^ 
preshyteri  plehiSj  whose  duty  it  is  at  all  times  to  judge  the  people, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  and  to  reconcile  the  discordant."* 
In  these  "approved  elders"  and  these  "elders  of  the  people"  is 
recognised  a  continuation  of  the  office  of  ruling  elders.  Cyprian 
speaks  expressly  of  teaching  elders^  preshyteri  docenteSy  which  im- 
plies also  the  existence  of  another  class,  who  did  not  teach,  that 
is — niling  elders.'  Why  speak  of  teaching  elders,  if  all  teach? 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  261,  called  together,  at 
Arsinoe,  the  elders  and  teachers  of  the  brethren  in  the  villages,  to 
discuss  a  novel  doctrine  respecting  the  millennium.^  Augustin,  on 
one  occasion,  addressed  his  beloved  brethren,  the  clergy j  the  elders^ 
senioresj  and  the  whole  chm*ch ;  and,  in  other  places,  speaks  of 
these  senioresj  In  one  instance,  he  speaks  of  them  in  distinction 
from  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons."^  Purpurius,  in  Africa, 
directs,  on  one  occasion,  his  fellow-clergy,  concleroSy  and  the  elders 
of  the  people^  ecclesiastical  men,  seniores  plebiSj  eccUsiasticos  vivos, 
to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  certain  dissensions ;  and  again  ad- 
dresses the  clergy  and  elders,  seniores,  of  Cirta.^ 

*  Vos  Episcopi,  Presbuteri,  Diaconea,  et  Seniora, — Contr,  Crticcn.  iii.  29. 
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These  passages,  (Ustinguislimg,  a  certain  <;][a^S:  of  elder  9^  by  adis^ 
tinct  appellation,  senior e^y  fropi  ;tjie  clergy,  n^i  ev0n  from  th^.  pres- 
bytery, j^re^Jw^ereV.  are  considered  as  indicating  a  class  of  ruling 
elders  cgrre^ponding  to  tbose,  of  the.app^oUc  oburches..  And  it  is. 
noticed  also.thattbesie  [elders  tire  particularly'called.upou  to  give: 
attention  to,  tbe  (ii8.ciplinQ  of!  tt.e  cburchj  to  jadjudicja-te  and  settle 
dissensiona  among  the  bretbrgn. .  .    r  *  >  ^       .  r  ' 

In  reply  to  this.ipotirse  qf  reasoning,  it.  i^  nrgc^l  that  these  senzV 
oret.pleliu  are  liwtjed^  almoat  e^clusirely,  t0:tbe.chTWche9;ii)  Africa;, 
that  they  are  a  class. pecttUat  to. those. chnrch^s;  that  thi^y  are, 
carefully  ,distii)guisbM.fi'Qm  the  clergy,  and  ^rfi^  oaly  4ged;  laymen- 
intrusted  Tfith  qettaiji  duties  tbere  of  a..local>and  tempor^y  charac- 
ter, and  not  a  permanent  or. distinqt. class  of  eccleaiasticalr officers. . 

With  this  brief  view  of  the  hijstoripal  argiiment.for  the.  pffii^e  of; 
mling  elders  in  the. church,  aAd;  the  opposite  con^usipQS  d^riyed^ 
from  these  authorities,,  the  reader  i^ay  well,  be.  loft  itpjhis  pwn  deci- 
sions on  the  subject.  By  what  means  to  ^ubmi^;  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  choirch  to  the  direction  and.  control  of  its. 
members  is  not  so  much  a  questipn  of,  authority  i^s  of  e^^diency ; 
respecting  which  a  gre^it  difference  of  opinion  may  be  expected 
ever  to  prevail  among  those  who  would  most  car^fidly  conform  to 
the  institutions  and  offices  of  the  apostolical  churches. 

§8.   OF  DBACONS^, 

Ths  terms  joueoi^og,  huxxovia^  Sicacovelv,  are  primarily  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  every  kind  of.  service  and  ievery  species 
of  assistance,  whether  relating  to  religion  or  not;  but  they  gene- 
rally denoted  sobie  spe&ific  office.  They  correspond  with  the  He- 
brew nyif  and  ny^l2 ;  though  the  Septuagint  does  not  so  inter- 
pret them,  except  in  two  instances.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
words  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  a  general  and  specific 
application. 

But  they  are  generally  used  in  a  speeifie  sense  to  denote  some 
kind  of  service  in  religious  thingsr,  ad  in  the  following  passages  r 
iioxoviatov  Xoyovy  Acts  vi.  4 ;  htwtovia  rov  nvevfiaroi^  2  Cor. 
iii.  8 ;  hvcucavia  T3?§  Tieirovpyiag,  2  Cor.  ix.  12 ;  xMifog  Tng  &a- 
xoviau^j  Acts  i.  17,  25,  xx.  25,  xxi.  19;'Rdm.  3d.  18;  hvaxovoi 
xaivfii  StaS^rtxrjg,  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  SiAxovoi  Qsov^  2  Cor.  vi.  4.  Com- 
pare also  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  i.  12 ;  2  Titn.  i.  18 ;  Acts  xix.  22. 

It  is  particularly  important,,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  word 
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hvcLKOvia  has,  in  many  passages,  reference  to  an  office  in  the 
church  instituted  by  the  apostles;  and  that  the  appellation  of 
hicucovoqy  deacon,  denotes  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  chari- 
ties of  the  church  and  to  distribute  their  alms :  Acts  ix.  29,  30, 
xii.  25 ;  Rom.  xvi.  1,  31,  xv.  25 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  13,  19,  20 ; 
Heb.  vi.  10 ;  1  Tim.  viii.  8,  10,  12,  13 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Peter  iv.  10, 
11.  An  explicit  account  of  the  first  appointment  of  deacons  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  is  given  in  Acts  vi.  1-7.  Here  it  may  be 
observed,  1.  That  the  appointment  was  made  to  obviate  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  daily  alms  of  the  church.  2.  This  account 
presupposes  that  there  were  already  almoners  of  the  poor;  but 
that  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jetvish  converts.  Mosheim* 
and  KuinoeP  have  well  observed,  that  the  office  of  deacon  was  de- 
rived from  the  Je¥rish  synagogue ;  in  which  there  were  three  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  who  were  called  D^pJ'nfi, 
pastores.  But,  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  seven  of  the  Gentile 
converts  were  appointed  as  deacons,  that  they  might  better  equalize 
the  distribution  between  the  two  parties.  8.  These  seven  were 
Hellenists,  Grecians,  as  both  their  names  and  their  care  of  the 
widows  of  such  sufficiently  indicate.  4.  They  were  inducted  into 
office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  yet,  though  full 
of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  took  no  part,  officially,  in  the 
ministration  of  the  word.  6.  They  were  not  reckoned  with  the 
priesthood.  By  virtue  of  their  ordination,  they  became  officers  of 
the  church,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  service  of  the  church,  Suvcovia 
Trig  Tieirovpyiagy  while  they  had  no  concern  with  the  instruction  or 
discipline  of  the  church. 

"Can  it  be  imagined,''  says  Bishop  White,  "that  an  order,  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  serving  tables,  should,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  its  existence,  have  the  office  of  the  higher  order  committed  to 
it?  I  do  not  deny  either -the  right  or  the  prudence  of  allowing 
what  has  been  subsequently  allowed  to  this  lowest  order  of  the 
clergy.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  the  first  institution  of  the 
order,  there  could  have  been  no  difierence  between  them  and  lay- 
men, in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  administering 
of  sacraments.*** 

"  The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked^  were  primarily  ap- 
pointed for  a  secular  object ;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  their  special 
duty,  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign  Jews ;  and 
since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  office  who  were  full  of  Christian 
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zeal,  full  of  Christian  faith,  and  full  of  Christian  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, they  possessed  both  the  inward  call  and  the  ability  to  make 
use  of  these  numerous  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Jews.  In  these  attempts,  Stephen  especially  distin- 
guished himself."  Philip  also  performed  a  similar  service :  though 
it  was  no  part  of  his  original  office  to  preach,  it  was  his  privilege, 
in  common  with  other  Christians ;  and  he  had  the  honour  to  gather, 
in  Samaria,  the  first  Christian  church  out  of  Jerusalem.  Such  are 
the  views  of  Neander,  who,  like  3ishop  White,  supposes  that  these 
men  preached  and  taught,  not  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  deacons, 
but  of  their  privilege  as  Christians.' 

These  officers  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  perform  only  the 
duties  at  first  ascribed  to  them ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
appointed  in  other  churches,  save  that  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  at  least, 
remarkable,  that  no  trace  of  them  in  other  churches  is  perceptible 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  even  when  the  apostles  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  due  administration  of  the  church  in  their 
absence,  (chap.  xiv.  23,  comp.  Tit.  i.  5,)  nor  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  In  Philippians 
i.  1,  mention  is  merely  made  of  them  in  connection  with  bishops ; 
but  no  intimation  is  given  respecting  their  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1  Tim.  iji.  8-13,  instructions  are  given  for 
the  appointment  of  deacons  in  the  church  at  Ephesus,  whose  offices 
are  totally  unlike  those  of  the  seven  whose  appointment  is  recorded 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts.  1.  They  are  introduced  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  bishops,  of  whom  Luke  makes  no  mention. 
2.  In  Jerusalem,  they  were  chosen  by  the  church  and  installed  into 
their  office.  Here  nothing  is  said  of  their  election.  3.  If  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  classed  together  as  one  in  office,  then  these  dea- 
cons obviously  constitute  a  distinct  class ;  but  if  the  deacons  and 
presbyters  are  identical,  then  it  would  follow  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  deacons  in  the  New  Testament  as  constituting  a  third  order. 
The  ancients  adopted  the  first  supposition,  and,  accordingly,  always 
unite  the  terms  bishops  and  deacons.  4.  Many  have  denied  that 
the  deacons  were  entitled  in  any  case  to  preach.*  In  reply  to 
which,  no  further  proof  is  requisite  than  the  words  of  the  apostle — 
("They  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  them- 
selves a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  JesuSy*'*  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  13)— and  the  example  of  Stephen 
and  of  Philip.  It  may  still  be  a  question  whether  Philip  preached 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  deacoUj  or  whether  he,  and  others  who 
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were  competent  to  this  duty,  preached  as  they  had  occasion,  though 
not  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  deacons  in  the  church. 

The  opinion  of  Neander  is,  that  the  office  of  deacon  comprised, 
even  in  the  apostolical  churches,  other  duties  than  that  one  for 
which  they  were  specifically  appointed ;  of  which  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  may  have  been  one.  On  the  other  hand,  even  under 
the  hierarchy,  when  they  acted  as  ministers  of  the  church  in  the 
place  of  the  bishop,  ^^the  fundamental  principle,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  office,  remained."  We  find  traces  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  being  considered  as  the  peculiar  employment  of 
deacons.* 

The  most  ancient  authorities  afford  the  fullest  evidence  that  they 
were  strictly  ministers  who  acted  as  the  assistants  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  in  their  religious  services  and  other  official  duties.  To 
use  a  military  phrase,  they  were  the  adjutants  of  the  bishop.  Such 
is  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history.*  "Let  the  deacon," 
says  the  book  of  Apostolical  Constitutions,  "refer  all  things  to  the 
bishop,  as  Christ  did  to  the  Father."  "  Such  things  as  he  is  able, 
let  him  rectify,  by  the  power  which  he  has  from  the  bishop,  just  as 
the  Lord  is  delegated  by  the  Father  to  act  and  to  decide ;  but  let 
the  bishop  judge  the  more  important  cases. "^f  Again: — "Let  the 
deacon  be  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  the 
bishop."  They  are  also  styled  his  angels  and  his  prophets.  So 
universally  did  the  bishop  employ  their  service  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

In  consequence  of  these  relations  to  the  bishop,  they  early  as- 
sumed to  themselves  great  consequence,  and  refused  to  render 
similar  assistance  to  presbyters,  so  that  it  often  became  necessary, 
in  ecclesiastical  councils,  to  admonish  them  of  their  duties  by  such 
decrees  as  the  following: — "Let  the  deacons  observe  their  proper 
place,  knowing. that  they  are,  indeed,  the  assistants  of  the  bishop, 
but  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  presbyters."®  "Let  the  deacon 
know  that  he  is  alike  the  minister  of  the  presbyter  and  of  the 
bishop.  "•  The  same  council  proceeds  to  admonish  him  of  his  sub- 
ordination, reminding  him  that  he  was  ordained  to  his  office  by  the 
bishop  alone^  without  the  aid  of  presbyters ;  for  which  they  offer 
the  following  reason : — Quia  non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  miniate- 

*  OC  Sioxovoi  dcaxoyoDvf «(  ta  t*^;  ixi^fsiw;  ;^p^fiaf a. — Oriobn,  In  Math.  i.  {  22. 

f  This  reference  to  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  Tery  common  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  From  the  fourth  century  it  was  ayoided,  to  pre- 
Tent  giying  countenance  to  the  Arian  theory  of  his  actual  subordination. 
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rium  consecratur.  Because  he  is  appointed,  not  to  the  sacerdotal, 
but  the  ministerial  office :  he  was  consecrated,  not  as  a  priest^  but 
as  a  minister. 

The  deacons  continued  to  acquire  increasing  consideration  as  the 
bishops  rose  in  power.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  century  espe- 
cially, the  deacons  had  great  influence  in  the  church.  They  had 
now  become  so  great  that  decrees  in  council  of  the  churches  were 
passed  to  restrict  their  power.  Bishops  began  to  compare  their 
oflSce  with  that  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which  sunk  the  deacons 
to  the  condition  of  the  Levites.*®  Those,  particularly,  who  were 
called  archdeacons  gained  great  favour  with  the  bishop,  by  reason 
of  the  assistance  they  rendered  to  him  in  curtailing  the  power  of 
the  presbyters."  The  seven  who  were  originally  appointed  at  Jeru-  ^ 
salem,  became  a  precedent  for  limiting  their  number  in  other 
churches,  beyond  which  they  were  never  much  increased.  So  that 
they  derived  increasing  consequence  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
so  few.  In  the  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, this  canonical  number  was  greatly  exceeded.^  In  the  latter, 
there  were,  in  the  sixth  century,  one  hundred  deacons ;  but  the 
Western  church  adhered  to  the  original  number — ^seven.  Corne- 
lius, bishop  of  Borne,  in  the  third  century,  had  only  this  number ; 
though  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  forty  presbyters.^^  Such  was 
also  the  case  in  the  ^th  century.^* 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform 
the  lower  offices  of  deacons,  and  who,  for  this  reason,  were  called 
sub-deacons  and  assistants,  VTtoSiaxovoiy  VTlyip^tou.  These  were 
created  a  distinct  class,  when  the  duties  of  the  deacons  became  too 
arduous  for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  diminish,  by  the 
increase  of  their  own  number,  the  consideration  which  they  had 
acquired.  Even  these  sub-deacons  are,  in  many  churches,  included 
in  the  superior  order  of  their  officers. 

Deacons  are  sometimes  called  Levites,  and  their  office  levitica 
dignitaSj  leviticum  ministerium.  In  the  councils  of  the  Western 
church,  presbyters  and  deacons  are  indiscriminately  called  by  that 
name.** 

From  the  above  statements,  it  appears  that  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
cons was  to  perform  the  services  which  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  discharge,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which,  according  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  church,  could 
not  be  delegated  to  another.  There  were  official  duties  of  his  own 
which  the  bishop  could  not  impose  even  upon  presbyters.     These 
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it  was  equally  unlawful  for  him  to  delegate  to  the  deacons.  Excep- 
tions were  occasionally  made,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  arch- 
deacon, but  they  were  violations  of  established  usage. 

The  consecration  of  the  eucharist  was  one  of  the  reserved  rights 
which  could  not  be  delegated  to  the  deacons.^*  Instances  to  the 
contrary  occasionally  occurred,  but  they  were  violations  of  an  es- 
tablished rule.  Baptism,  extreme  unction,  etc.,  they  were  allowed 
to  administer,  as  not  belonging  to  the  most  sacred  offices  of  the 
priesthood.  From  their  performing  only  these  subordinate  minis- 
terial duties,  they  were  early  called  sacerdotes  aecundi  vel  tertii 
ordiniSy  priests  of  the  second  or  third  order. 

But  there  must  have  been  certain  duties  belonging  to  their  office 
besides  those  which  were  delegated  to  them,  else  they  could  not 
with  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  third  order  of  officers  in  the  church. 
Of  those  offices,  two  are  generally  specified — that  of  reading  the 
Gospels,  and  of  assisting  the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord^s  supper}^  The  deacons  alone  were  permitted  to  read 
the  Gospel  in  the  communion  service.  For  this  reason,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gospel  to  them  was  one  of  the  rites  of  their  ordi- 
nation. 

The  above  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  office. 
A  fuller  enumeration  of  their  duties,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy,  is  given  below. 

1.  Their  first  duty  was  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament.  "After  the  benediction  of  the  minister,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "they,  whom  we  call 
deacons,  distribute  the  consecrated  bread,  and  wine,  and  water  to 
each  one  that  is  present,  and  carry  them  to  those  who  are  absent."** 
According  to  the  constitutions,  the  bishop  distributed  the  bread, 
and  the  deacons  presented  the  cup  after  the  blessing  of  it  by  the 
bishop.*'  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  the  presbyter  invariably 
performed  the  service  of  consecrating  the  cup. 

Connected  with  the  sacramental  service,  certain  other  duties  de- 
volved upon  the  deacons,  (a)  They  publicly  proclaimed  the  name 
of  each  communicant.*  (6)  They  received  the  contributions  of  the 
communicants  and  delivered  them  to  a  subordinate  officer  for  safe 
keeping,  {c)  They  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  utensils — the 
chalice;  the  patin  or  plate,  the  napkin,  the  fan  for  repelling  the 
flies,  pimSvoVf  flabellum,  etc.^* 

2.  It  was  their  duty,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  readers,  to 
perform  the  services  of  that  office  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Subsequently  it  continued  to  be  their  duty  still  to  read  the  Gospels 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  whenever  the  bishop  did  not  offi- 
ciate in  person,  in  which  case  the  reading  devolved  upon  the  pres- 
byter.** At  Alexandria,  the  archdeacon  alone  read  the  Scriptures 
— in  other  churches,  the  deacons,  and  in  many  also  the  presbyters 
performed  this  service,  and  on  feast-days  it  was  discharged  by  the 
bishop  himself.** 

8.  They  acted  as  monitors  in  directing  the  several  parts  of  reli- 
gious worship,  giving  notice  by  set  forms,  called  TtpoG^Xiyvriaeigy 
of  the  commencement  of  each  act  of  worship,  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  it,  commanding  silence  and  preserving  order. 
For  this  reason  they  were  called  the  sacred  heralds  of  the  church, 
IspoxTipvxegy  xripwctg,  tibicines  sacrty  precones,  etc.  The  following 
are  examples  of  these  forms :  Seyi^fieVy  oremus,  let  us  pray ;  orate 
catechumenij  let  the  catechumens  pray;  attendamuSj  attention; 
fleetamus  genuaj  kneel ;  OLTtoTcveG^Ej  you  are  dismissed ;  TtpocX^eTf , 
itej  withdraw  ;  mma  est,  the  service  is  ended ;  suraum  corda,  lift 
up  your  hearts;  mncta  Sanctis^  holiness  becomes  sacred  things; 
and  the  like.**  . 

4.  They  had  a  general  oversight  of  the  assembly  in  religious  wor- 
ship, to  prevent  disturbance,  and  see  that  every  thing  was  conducted 
with  propriety. 

5.  They  occasianallt/  preached  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 
Chrysostom,  when  deacon  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  preached  for 
his  Bishop  Flavianus,  as  did  also  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  under  similar 
circumstances.     The  right  is  firmly  denied  by  Ambrose,**  but  ex- 

"plicitly  authorized  by  the  Second  Council  of  Vaison,  a.  d.  529,  c.  2, 
which  devolves  upon  them  the  duty  of  conducting  the  worship  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  or  when  they  were  pre- 
vented by  infirmity  from  officiating. 

6.  The  duty  of  giving  catechetical  instructions  stood  on  the  same 
footing.  It  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  bishop ;  but  the  dea- 
cons were  frequently  intrusted  with  the  service  to  the  candidates 
for  baptism,  especially  when  it  was  continued  for  a  length  of  time. 

7.  They  administered  baptism  by  permission  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  as  their  aubitittUes,  but  not  as  authorized  administrators 
of  the  ordinance.*" 

8.  They  were  not  only  permitted,  but  in  certain  cases  required, 
to  absolve  and  restore  penitent  backsliders.  St.  Cyprian  says,  "  If 
they,  the  sick,  are  seized  by  any  dangerous  disease,  they  need  not 
await  my  return,  but  may  have  recourse  to  any  presbyter  that  is 
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present,  or  if  a  presbyter  cannot  be  found,  and  their  case  becomes 
alahning,  they  may  make  their  confession  before  a  deacon,  that  so 
they  may  receive  imposition  of  hands  and  go  to  the  Lord  in  peace." 
— Ep.  13,  al.  18. 

9.  They  had  the  charge  of  the  inferior  orders  of  church  officers 
and  servants,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  presbyters  might,  at  their ' 
discretion,  censure  or  suspend  them  for  a  time  for  misconduct. 

10.  They  acted  as  the  representatives  and  proxies  of  their  bishops 
in  general  council.  In  such  cases  they  sat  and  voted,  in  the  Eastern 
church,  not  as  deaconSy  but  as  proxies,  in  the  rooih  and  place  of 
those  that  sent  them.  In  the  Western  church  they  voted  after  the 
bishops,  and  not  in  the  place  of  those  whose  proxies  they  were. 

11.  They  exercised  an  inspection  over  the  life  and  morals  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  were  the  justices  and  grand  jury- 
men of  the  church,  and  were  to  make  diligent  inquiry  and  due  pre- 
sentation to  their  bishops.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  they  are  styled 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  bishop.^  Their  office  evidently  must 
have  been  one  of  great  respectability ;  but  at  the  same  time  such 
duties  must  have  rendered  it  odious  to  the  community. 

12.  It  was  their  duty  to  receive  and  disburse  the  charities  of  the 
church.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  they  were  styled  the 
movth  and  the  heart  or  soul  of  the  bishop.  In  this  sense  they 
were  accounted  the  indispensable  assistants  of  the  bishop,  without 
whom  he  could  do  nothing.^  Their  duties  increased  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church,  so  that  they  acted  essentially  as  the  accoimt- 
ants  and  clerks  of  the  bishop. 

It  Appears  from  the  foregoing  specifications,  that  the  originar 
duties  of  the  deacons,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  sick,  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  them,  and  that  from  time  to  time  other  duties 
were  added  to  these,  which  greatly  modified  the  nature  of  their 
office,  but  never  exempted  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  specific 
duties.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  make  it  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
con to  visit,  to  minister  to  the  infirm,  to  the  weak, — to  travel  about 
to  minister,  to  serve  and  to  report  to  the  bishop  all  that  are  in  af- 
fliction.^ As  the  riches  of  the  church  increased,  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  bishops  contrived  to  hold  the  principal  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  church,  but  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  deacons  such 
duties  as  involved  the  inconvenience  of  providing  for  such  as  were 
objects  of  the  charity  of  the  church. 

The  canonical  age  for  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  deacon's 
office  was  twenty-five^  but  this  rule  was  not  always  observed. 
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The  official  vestments  of  the  deacons,  under  the  hierarchy,  were 
a  long  white  flowing  robe,  hanging  particularly  on  the  left  side,  and 
extending  down  to  the  feet,  over  which  hung  the  orarium. 


§9.    OP   DEACONESSES. 

The  office  of  deaconess  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  female  presbyterB,  They  were  early  known  in 
the  church  by  a*  great  variety  of  names,  all  of  which,  with  some 
circumstantial  variations,  denoted  the  same  class  of  persons.  They 
were  helpers,  assistants  to  perform  various  services  in  the  church. 
The  following  are  the  most  frequent  names  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, Ttpsa^vtL^egy  hvoLXOViCfCai^  episcopesy  episcopusde,  an- 
tUtsdy  X^P^h  vidusSj  viduatasy  Ttfoxa^^ievaij  ministrwj  ancilliey 
etc.  ^  Their  most  frequent  appellation  however  is  that  of  deaconesSy 
diaconisaOy  a  term  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  though 
reference  is  undoubtedly  had  to  the  office  in  Bom.  xvi.  1.  Profane 
writers  use  the  term  ri  Sioxovogj  and  diaconay  to  denote  both  the 
wife  of  a  deacon,  and  an  officer  in  the  church ;  which  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
office. 

The  points  of  inquiry  which  have  been  raised  on  this  subject  are 
arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  terms  Suxxoi^ou,  X^^f^h  TipeiJ^vtepac^  in  many  passages 
distinctly  indicate  that  they  were  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
offices  towards  the  female  sex,  as  the  deacons  discharged  for  their 
sex,  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2,  11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  3,  seq. ;  Titus  ii.  3,  seq. ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  11.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
origin  of  this  office:  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Jews ;  others,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Christian  church ;  Paul's 
commendation  of  Phebe,  Bom.  xvi.  1,  2,  however,  refutes  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  were  appointed  to  administer  exclusively  to  their 
own  sex. 

Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage,  says  that  ^^in 
Judea  the  deacons  could  administer  freely  to  the  female  sex.  The 
office  of  deaconess  was  accordingly  unknown  among  the  Jews;  but 
in  Greece  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  the  apartment  of  that  sex, 
which  custom  gave  rise  to  two  classes  of  female  assistants,  one  called 
Ttpeal^vrihegy  or  Ttftmi^rifiBvacy  who  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
department  of  the  women ;  the  other  ^idxovoiy  Latin  diaconmWy 
whom  Pliny  in  his  epistle  to  l^rajan  calls  ministrwy  attended  to  the 
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poor  and  the  sick  of  their  own  sex,  and  provided  for  their  wants." 
Whatever  may  have  heen  the  origin  of  the  office,  it  was  evidently 
known  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  continued  unto  the  fourth 
century  in  many  churches  and  various  countries,  if  not  in  all  of 
them. 

One  part  of  their  office  was  to  give  religiotis  instruction^  which 
undoubtedly  was  merely  catechetical;  for  the  language  of  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8-12,  forbids  the  supposition  that  they 
ever  usurped  the  place  of  public  teachers ;  but  the  primitive  church 
at  least  agreed  in  permitting  them  to  impart  catechetical  instruc- 
tion to  their  own  sex.  They  were  in  this  way  private  catechists  to 
female  catechumens. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reality  of  this  office  is  derived, 
not  only  from  the  apostles  and  the  ancient  fathers,  but  from  pagan 
writers,  particularly  from  Pliny,  who  mentions  them  in  his  account 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  as  ancillaw  quse  ministry  dice- 
bantur.  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Lucian  of  Samosata,  under 
the  name  of  widows.     P.  38. 

8.  The  requisite  age  for  this  office  was  usually  sixty  years  and 
upward,*  1  Tim.  v.  9 ;  but  the  usage  of  the  church  i^i  this  respect 
was  not  uniform.  According  to  some  councils  they  were  eligible 
to  this  office  at  forty  ^  some  were  chosen  even  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty?  Their  age  probably  varied  with  the  particular  duties  to 
which  they  were  appointed ;  matrons,  venerable  for  age  and  piety, 
being  selected  for  religious  teachers,  and  younger  women  for  alms- 
giving, the  care  of  the  sick,  assistants  at  baptism,  etc.  Neither 
were  widows  alone  invariably  appointed  to  this  office.  Tertullian 
however  directs  that  they  should  be  the  widow  of  one  man,  having 
children.  But  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Smyrneans,  salutes 
the  virgins  that  are  called  widows ;  and  such  were  not  unfrequently 
chosen  to  this  office,^  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  widows  of 
virtuous  character  were  sometimes  denominated  TtapScvot,  virgins? 

4.  The  ordination  of  deaconesses  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute ;  but  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  conse- 
crated to  their  office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.*  This 
form  of  consecration  was  indeed  prohibited  by  certain  councils,^  but 
even  the  prohibition  of  it  is  evidence  that  it  was  practised.  Their 
consecration,  however,  gave  them  no  power  to  perform  any  of  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office ;  they  were  merely  a  religious  order  in 
the  church.  The  views  of  the  primitive  church  respecting  them 
are  well  expressed  by  Epiphanius,  who  intimates  that  one  part  of 
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their  duty  was  to  perform  such  offices  for  their  sex,  particularly  in 
baptism,  as  the  usages  of  the  church  required,  and  which  could 
not  with  propriety  be  administered  by  the  public  ministers  of  the 
church.*  They  were  also  particularly  necessary  in  the  East,  where 
that  sex  is  carefully  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the  other. 

6.  Their  duties  were,  (a)  To  take  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
tick :  this  in  the  apostolic  age  was  their  principal  office — a  ser- 
yice  so  commendable  that,  in  imitation  of  it,  even  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate required  the  same.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  the 
duty  of  ministering  to  martyrs,  and  confessors  in  prison. 

(b)  To  instruct  catechumens^  and  to  assist  at  their  baptism.  They 
instructed  female  candidates  in  the  symbols,  and  other  things  pre- 
paratory to  their  baptism.  Their  attendance  at  the  baptism  of 
candidates  of  their  own  sex  was  requisite  to  assist  in  divesting  them 
of  their  raiment,  to  administer  the  unction,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  with  all  the  decency 
becoming  a  rite  so  sacred,  f 

(c)  To  exercise  a  general  oversight  over  the  female  members  of  the 
church.  This  oversight  they  continued,  not  only  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  religious  worship,  of  the  sacrament,  and  of  penance,  but  in 
private  life,  imparting  needful  admonition,  and  making  diie  reports 
of  them  to  the  presbyters  and  bishop.^ 

6.  This  office  ceased  in  the  church  at  an  early  period,  but  the 
precise  time  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  abrogated  in  France, 
by  the  Council  of  Orange,  k^D.  441,  and  appears  to  have  gradually 
ceased  from  the  Western  church.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D. 
360,  c.  11,  is  supposed  to  have  abrogated  this  office  in  the  Eastern 
church.  Such  is  Bohmer's  interpretation  of  it,  though  he  admits 
that  the  office  continued  in  the  church  at  Constantinople  until  the 
twelfth  century. 

Various  considerations  probably  led  to  the  abrogating  of  this 


tivnvf  ov6i  ti  tftix^^^^  iftitptftnv,  itftxiv  &  atfipotijtoi  tav  YwaixtCou  ytVov;,  ^  ht 
Ct^a»  Xovr pov  ri  iii^oxi^ni  no^ov$  ^  novav  xai  oft  yvftMo^ni^  oJi/xa  yv»-aicv,  iia  ^ 
vnh  wSpcjp  Ifftwfyovv^iov  ^o^cii;*  oXK*  vtto  t^i  iiaxouitsaijs. — Epiphan.  Haer.  79. 

t  The  custom  of  the  times  was  to  baptize  by  immersion,  and  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
The  dudes  of  the  deaconesses  are  duly  set  forth  by  the  first  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  899.  VidusB  Tel  sanctimoniales,  qusa  ad  ministerium  baptisandarum  muli- 
erum  eliguntur,  tarn  instructas  sint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  sermone 
docere  imperitas  et  rustioas  mulieres  tempore,  quo  baptizand»  sunt,  qualiter 
baptizatori  respondeant,  et  qualiter  accepto  baptismate  yiYant 
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office,  siicli  as  the  following : — The  services  of  these  women  became 
less  important  after  the  cessation  of  the  agapsa  of  the  primitive 
church ;  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  which  had  devolved  upon 
the  church,  was  in  the  time  of  Constantino  assumed  by  the  state ; 
after  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion,*  their  attendance  at  this 
ordinance  became  of  less  importance;  and  finally,  thej,  in  their 
turn,  became  troublesome  aspirants  after  the  prerogatives  of  office; 
just  as  the  abbesses  and  prioresses  of  later  times  assumed  all  the 
offices  of  the  bishop,  preaching,  administering  the  communion,  ab- 
solving, excommunicating,  and  ordaining  at  pleasure ;  abuses  which 
it  required  all  the  authority  of  councUs,  and  of  the  pope  himself,  to 
rectify ;  in  a  word,  the  order  was  abolished  because  it  was  no  longer 
necessary.     Ce%%ante  causa,  eessat  effectm. 

There  were  fanatical  sects  even  in  the  ancient  church,  such  as* 
the  Montanists  and  Collyridians,  who  authorized  and  encouraged 
women  to  speak,  dispute,  and  teach  in  public.  But  the  sentiment 
of  the  church  has  uniformly  been  opposed  to  such  indecencies. 
What  impudence,  says  Tertullian,  in  these  heretical  women  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  exorcise,  and  even  to  baptize !'  Let  no  woman  speak 
in  public,  nor  teach,  nor  baptize,  nor  administer  the  sacrament,  nor 
arrogate  to  herself  any  office  of  the  ministry  belonging  to  the  other 
sex.^*^  Let  not.a  woman,  however  learned  or  holy,  presume  to  teach 
men  in  public  assembly — is  the  injunction  of  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, iv.  99.  Let  all  the  female  sex,  says  Chrysostom,  forbear  from 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  sacred  office  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  men.^^  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  declare  it  to  be  a 
heathenish  custom  ;^  and  Epiphanius  has  a  particular  dissertation 
in  which  he  shows  at  large,  that  no  woman,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  was  ever  ordained  to  offer  sacrifice  or  perform  any 
Solemn  service  of  the  church. 


§10.  OF  ARCHDEACONS. 

The  policy  of  the  bishop,  in  attaching  to  himself  the  interests  of 
the  deacons  in  opposition  to  the  presbyters,  was  peculiarly  mani- 
fested in  respect  to  the  archdeacon,  who  was  the  firm  adherent  of 


*  Baptisms  were  at  first  necessarily  administered  chiefly  to  aduUt,  who  were 
receired  into  the  church  as  conyerts  from  paganism.  Bat  this  circumstance  is  no 
argument  against  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism. 
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the  bishop  and  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  archpresbytera.  The 
office,  indeed,  owed  its  chief  importance,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the 
rivalry  between  bishops  and  presbyters  for  dignity  and  power,  and 
was  designed  to  counteract  the  influence,  particularly  of  the  arch- 
presbyters. 

Contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  antiquity,  qualifications  for 
office  had  more  influence  in  his  election  than  seniority  of  age  and 
ordination.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
-was  invested  with  the  office  of  archdeacon.^  Jerome  also  gives  us 
to  understand  ithat  the  deacons  chose  from  among  themselves  indis- 
criminately the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the  office,  or,  with  greater 
probability,  the  archdeacon  was  first  chosen  by  the  deacons,  as  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  at  a  later  period  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bishop,  as  in  France,  in  the  fourth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  there  was  one  archdeacon  for  each 
church.  But  while  the  office  was  in  certain  churches  elective^  in 
others  it  was  filled  by  appointment  of  the  bishop.  Indeed,  he 
might  very  naturally  be  expected  to  guard  with  peculiar  jealousy 
the  appointment  of  this  officer  who,  according  to  the  antiquated 
phraseology  of  the  day,  was  to  be  his  own  right  hand,  his  mouth, 
his  ear,  his  eye.  Accordingly,  when  the  rule  of  seniority  prevailed, 
the  bishop  retained  the  right  of  overruling  it  at  pleasure,  leaving 
to  the  candidate  elect  his  rank  and  title,  but  substituting  in  his 
place  another  better  qualified  to  transact  the  business  of  the  office.' 

The  leading  historical  facts  relating  to  this  office,  are  briefiy  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  office  occurs  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  but 
without  any  distinct  title;  such  were  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
Csscilian  of  Carthage,  and  the  famous  Leo  the  Great  of  Rome. 

2.  The  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  archdeacons  became,  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint.*  This 
arrogance,  which  first  evinced  itself  by  an  assumption  of  authority 


*  Audio  qnenidftm  in  tantam  6ra|>i88e  Teoordiftm,  ut  dimeonoB  presbjteris,  id  est 
episcopis  anteferret ;  nam  quum  apostolas  perspione  doeeat,  eosdem  esse  pres- 
byteroSy  qnos  episcopos,  quid  patitnr  mensamm  et  Tiduamm  minister,  nt  supra 
eoe  se  ttimidiis  efferat,  ad  quorum  preces  Christi  corpus  sanguisque  conficitur, — 
eeterum  etiiun  in  eeelesia  Romss  presbyteri  sedent,  et  stant  diaeoni ;  licet  pau- 
latim  increbresoentibtts  vitiis,  inter  presbyteros,  absente  epiaoopo,  sedere  diaco- 
num  Tiderim,  et  in  domesticis  oonviTiis  benedictiones  presbyteris  dare.  Discant, 
qui  hoo  faciunt,  non  se  recte  facere.  Sciant,  quare  diaeoni  constituti  sint.  Le« 
gant  Acta  Apostolomm,  reeordentur  conditionis  8U»^  Hikboh.  £p<  146,  AdEvangeL 
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over  the  presbyters,  finally  became  troublesome  to  the  bishops 
themselves,  by  whom  it  was  at  first  encouraged. 

3.  They  often  had  the  address  to  become  the  successors  of  the 
bishop ;  they  claimed  to  take  precedence  of  the  presbyters,  and  to 
be  second  in  rank  only  to  the  bishop.' 

4.  Their  power  became  greatly  extended  through  the  period 
reaching  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries,  when  they  were 
not  only  authorized  to  remove  deacons  and  subordinate  ofiScers/ 
but  the  honours  shared  by  them  were  in  some  instances  eagerly 
sought  by  the  presbyters  themselves  ;*  even  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  was  disowned  by  them,  with  whom  they  became,  in  a  mea* 
sure,  partners  in  oflSce.^ 

5.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  the  bishops 
were  engaged  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  curtail  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  the  archdeacons,  who  still  had  the  address  to  elude  their 
efforts  through  the  influence  of  synods,  and  by  allying  themselves 
more  and  more  with  the  secular  power.  Finally,  they  not  only 
became  independent  of  the  bishops,  but  subjected  them,  in  a  degree, 
to  their  own  control.^  The  establishment  and  the  increase  of  their 
power  was  favoured  at  Rome,  as  the  means  of  weakening  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Romish  see.  So 
that  the  very  order  of  men  that  the  bishops  employed  to  assist  them 
in  gaining  ascendency  over  the  presbyters,  was  now  empl6yed  by  a 
more  aspiring  power  against  themselves. 

6.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  archbishops  succeeded  in  put* 
ting  an  effectual  check  upon  the  immoderate  power  of  the  arch- 
deacons ;  a  decree  in  council  having  been  finally  obtained  which 
prohibited  the  archdeacon  from  employing  any  substitute  whatever 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  passing  any  judicial  sentence  for 
grave  offences  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop.  The  arch- 
bishops also  required  of  the  bishops  that  they  should  employ,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  a  new  class  of  officers,  who  should  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  archdeacons.  These  were  first  appointed 
by  Innocent  IV.,  A.  D.  1250,  and  were  called  vicarii,  officialese  of- 
ficials, vicars,  and  also  vicar-generals,  because  they  were  intrusted 
with  judicial  authority  and  adjudicated  in  the  name  of  the  bishop. 
This  measure  had  the  desired  effect  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
archdeacon,  which  in  consequence  became  an  inconsiderable  office. 
In  the  East  it  became  extinct  as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  office  itself  may  be  compared  both  with  that  of  bishop  and 
deacon,  for  it  partook  in  part  of  the  nature  of  both.     The  principal 
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complaint  against  the  archdeacon  arose  from  the  abuse  of  his  power 
in  assuming  as  his  right  what  was  only  delegated  to  him,  as  has 
been  already  related.  His  various  offices  are  specified  by  Bingham 
in  the  following  summary : — 1,  To  attend  the  bishop  at  the  altar ; 
2,  to  assist  him  in  managing  the  church  revenues ;  8,  in  preaching ; 
4,  in  ordaining  the  inferior  clergy ;  5,  he  also  had  power  to  censure 
deacons,  and  the  inferior  clergy,  but  not  presbyters. 

§11.   SUBDEACONS. 

This  office  is  a  creation  of  the  third  century,  which  Cyprian^  is 
the  first  to  mention.  In  the  Eastern  church,  Athanasius,  who 
lived  a  century  later,  first  notices  it,  at  which  time  it  had  become 
common  in  the  churches.  Though  frequently  associated  with  the 
inferior  clergy,  their  office  may  be  considered  in  connection  with 
that  of  deacons. 

The  specific  duty  of  the  subdeacons  was  to  assUt  the  deacons  in 
their  dtUies.  The  number  of  these  was  so  limited  that  it  was  quite 
impracticable  for  them  personally  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  their 
office.  For  this  reason  they  were  provided  with  the  assistance  of 
the  subdeacons.  Like  the  deacons,  these  were  usually  seven  in  num- 
ber. To  this  number  the  church  of  Rome  adhered  with  singular 
pertinacity.  But  in  order  that  they  might  retain  their  sacred 
number  sevenj  and  still  have  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  number  of  as- 
siBtants,  they  created  three  several  classes  of  these  officers,  consist- 
ing of  seven  each,  and  called  palatini^  stationariiy  and  regionarii} 
In  the  church  at  Constantinople  there  were  at  one  time  ninety,  and, 
at  another,  seventy  subdeacons. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  consecration  of  the 
subdeacons.  Some  affirm  that  they  were,  and  others  that  they 
were  not,  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands.'  In  the  East  they 
were  uniformly  regarded  as  of  a  subordinate  rank,  and  classed  with 
the  readers.  In  the  West  they  ranked  the  first  in  the  lower  order 
of  the  priesthood,  and  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  they 
were  transferred  to  the  superior  order.^  The  reason  for  this  pro- 
motion was  that,  on  the  elevation  of  the  episcopate  in  the  increasing 
power  of  the  hierarchy,  the  three  orders  might  still  retain  their 
original  number  and  relative  rank.  The  Eastern  church  adhered 
more  closely  to  the  original  design  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Before  their  promotion  in  the  Western  church,  their  duties  were 
the  following : — ^To  convey  the  bishop's  letters  or  messages  to  foreign 
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churches,  and  to  execute  other  commissions  of  the  superior  minis- 
ters ;  to  prepare  the  altar  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  for 
public  worship,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  in  time  of  divine 
service ;  to  take  charge  of  the  clerical  vestments ;  to  attend  the 
door  of  the  church  during  the  communion  service,  taking  care  that 
no  one  went  in  or  out  during  the  time  of  oblation ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  conduct  those  who  came  into  the  church  to  their  proper  places.^ 
Thcj  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  deacons  as  these  to 
the  presbyters :  as  the  deacons  were  appointed  to  relieve  and  assist 
the  presbyters,  so  the  subdeacons  were  the  assistants  of  the  deacons. 
After  their  promotion  in  the  Western  church,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  celebrating  mass.  An  empty  chalice  and  patine 
were  delivered  to  them  at  their  ordination ;  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed either  to  consecrate  or  distribute  the  sacred  elements.  As 
it  was  customary  to  deliver  to  the  deacons  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
so  to  the  subdeacons  was  delivered  a  copy  of  the  Epistles  also,  at 
their  ordination.  In  a  word,  the  strife  was  to  elevate  their  office 
as  much  as  possible  above  that  of  the  reader,  and  to  attach  to  it  all 
possible  honours.  Contrary  to  all  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
church,  they  were  often  promoted  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices 
of  the  priesthood. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

INFEBIOR  0RDEB8  OF  THE  CLERGT,  SUBORDINATE  SERVANTS,  AND 
EXTRAORDINARY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Under  this  head  we  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
offices  which  were  created  chiefly  in  the  third  and  subsequent  cen- 
turies, and  were  totally  unknown  in  the  apostolic  churches.  Some 
may  hare  become  necessary  as  the  churches  increased,  and  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  arose:  many  more  were  the  result  of 
the  elevation  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  careful  distinction  of 
orders  and  offices  under  the  hierarchy :  others  became  necessary  as 
a  part  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  liturgical  service  to  which  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  worship  gave  place. 

§1.   OF  READERS. 

These  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  lower  order  of  church  officers 
in  the  Greek  church ;  in  the  Roman,  they  were  next  in  rank  to  the 
Bubdeacons.  They  have  been  frequently  regarded  as  an  order  in- 
stituted by  the  apostles,  and  by  them  derived  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. Compare  Luke  iv.  16 ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  27 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  reading  formed  a  very  important 
part  of  public  worship  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning. 
Timothy  was  directed  to  give  attendance  to  reading  as  well  as  to 
exhortation  and  to  doctrine.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  synagogue, 
transferred  to  the  church,  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  a 
part  of  public  worship.  But  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  were  read 
by  certain  individuals  is  not  proof  that  these  constituted  a  distinct 
order.  Justin,  indeed,  distinguishes  between  the  reader  and  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  farmer  may  have  been 
a  presbyter  or  deacon.  The  deacons  were  expressly  required  to 
read  at  the  communion  service,  but  this  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
they  may  not  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  readers  in 
the  religious  service.  For  these  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  refer  the 
institution  of  this  order  to  the  third  century.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian,  who  complains  of  the  heretics  that  they  con- 
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found  all  rule  and  order,  allowing  the  same  person  to  perform 
alternately  the  offices  of  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  and  reader.* 
Cyprian  also  mentions  the  ordination  of  a  reader ^  and  remarks  that 
the  readers  are  a  subordinate  class  who  are  candidates  for  promo- 
tion to  the  clerical  office.^ 

The  office  was  at  first  held  in  peculiar  honour.  Gyprian  styles 
the  reader  the  instructor  of  the  audience,  intimating  thereby  both 
the  dignity  of  the  office  and  the  importance  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  part  of  divine  worship.  The  church  observed  the 
rules  of  the  synagogue  in  admitting  persons  to  this  office  without 
prescribing  to  them  any  specific  age.  As  with  the  Jews,  so  with 
the  primitive  Christians,  lads  at  an  early  age,  if  duly  qualified, 
might  serve  as  their  readers.  There  are  instances  on  record  of 
children  who,  even  at  seven  years  of  age,  were  employed  in  this 
service ;  and  others  at  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Young 
men  of  noble  birth,  especially,  aspired  to  this  office.'  Chrysostom 
himself  began  his  public  ministry  at  Antioch  as  a  reader,  from 
which  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  deacon.  Justinian,  how- 
ever, established  the  canonical  age  of  the  reader  at  eighteen. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  reader,  the  bishop  made  an.  address, 
setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  office  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  and  delivered  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  saying, 
^'  Take  this  roll,  and  be  thou  a  reader ;  and  faithfully  fulfilling  this 
office,  thou  shalt  have  part  with  those  that  minister  in  the  word." 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe  a  prayer  on  the  ordination 
of  the  reader.' 

It  was  his  duty  to  hold  in  safekeeping  the  copy  of  the  Bible, 
especially  in  times  of  persecution ;  and  to  read  the  lessons  in  the 
missa  catechumenorum^  or  first  lesson  to  which  catechumens  attended, 
extending  to  the  prayers  which  preceded  the  communion.  The 
,reading-desk  was  at  some  distance  from  the  pulpit.  At  the  latter 
place,  and  in  the  communion  service,  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  reader,  but  of  one  of  the  superior  order  of  the 
clergy. 

In  the  Western  church  the  subdeacons  soon  sought  means  to 
bring  the  readers  under  subordination  to  them,  and  accordingly 
this  order  finally  ceased  from  the  church.  In  the  cloisters  and 
chapters,  on  the  contrary,  they  acquired  still  increasing  considera- 


*  Hodie  episcopns,  eras  aliiu ;  hodie  diaconiu,  qui  eras  lector ;  hodie  preabf- 
ter,  qui  eras  laicus. — De  Frmtery^.  ffasret,  c.  41. 
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tion,  and  at  a  later  period,  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  service 
of  the  church,  they  were  transferred  to  the  professorships  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  in  the  aniversities  and  other  schools  of  learning. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  constituted  an  important  part  of 
public  worship  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Chrysostom 
asserts  that  ^^  if  a  man  were  to  frequent  the  church  diligently,  and 
to  listen  attentively  therein,  although  he  read  not  the  Bible  at  home, 
one  year  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  a  good  knowledge  of  it."* 

On  other  occasions  he  complains  of  the  inattention  of  the  congre- 
gation to  this  part  of  the  religious  service  in  terms  so  graphic,  that 
a  few  extracts  are  subjoined  to  illustrate  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
the  relative  duties  of  the  reader  and  of  the  deacon  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church : — 

^^  The  deacon  standeth  here,  and  crieth  aloud  in  the  name  of  all, 
^  Let  us  attend.'  He  frequently  repeateth  it ;  for  his  is  as  the  com- 
mon voice  of  the  church,  and  yet  no  one  attendeth.  The  reader 
then  commenceth  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  still  no  one  attendeth; 
notwithstanding  prophecy  is  not  of  man.  Then  he  crieth  aloud, 
60  that  all  can  hear,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  and  still  no  one  at- 
tendeth." And  in  another  discourse,  in  which  he  reproaches  his 
hearers  with  a  deficiency  of  scriptural  knowledge,  he  says,  "  Never- 
theless, the  Scriptures  are  read  to  you  two  or  three  times  every 
week.  The  reader  ascendeth,  and  first  saith  by  which  prophet, 
apostle,  or  evangelist  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  he  is  about  to 
read  was  written ;  and  he  then  giveth  you  the  heads  of  it,  that  not 
only  the  contents,  but  also  the  occasion  of  the  writing  and  the 
author  may  be  known  to  you."  And  in  another  sermon  he  says, 
^^  When  the  reader  hath  risen  and  said,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  the 
deacon,  stepping  forward,  commandeth  every  one  to  be  silent ;  but 
he  doeth  not  this  to  honour  the  reader,  but  to  honour  him  who 
speaketh  through  the  reader  to  all.  We  are  servants,  my  beloved ; 
we  speak  not  our  own  words,  but  the  words  of  God.  The  epistles, 
which  are  daily  read,  came  from  heaven.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
were  now,  while  we  are  all  here  assembled,  a  man  with  a  golden 
girdle  to  enter,  proudly  advancing  and  calling  upon  every  one  to 
give  way  before  him ;  and  were  he  to  declare  that  he  was  sent  by 
an  earthly  king,  and  that  he  brought  a  letter,  addressed  to  our 
whole  city  upon  urgent  matters, — ^would  ye  not  all  crowd  together  ? 
Would  ye  not,  without  the  summons  of  the  deacon,  maintain  the 
greatest  silence  7  Methinks  ye  would ;  for  I  have  heard  letters  of 
the  emperor  read  aloud  here''* 
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§  2.   OF   PRECENTORS,  SINGERS. 

The  siDging  of  psalms  and  hymns  was  ah  important  part  of 
public  worship,  both  in  the  temple  and  synagogue  seryice  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  apostolic  and  primitiye  churches. 
Eph.  y.  19,  20 ;  Colos.  iii.  16.  The  whole  congregation  took  part 
in  this  delightful  seryice,  employing,  no  doubt,  only  rude  and  simple 
melodies  which  all  could  chant.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
diyersified  by  interyals  of  psalmody,  in  which  aU  were  accustomed 
to  unite  with  one  yoice  and  heart.* 

Jerome,  by  his  complaint  of  this  theatrical  style  of  sacred  music, 
giyes  sufficient  eyidence  that  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century 
such  music  was  to  some  extent  preyalent  in  the  church ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  part  of  public  worship  was  restricted  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,^  A.  D.  320,  372,  to  a  distinct  order  in  the 
church,  styled  by  them  xavovixoi  ^i^JL^rai^  canonical  singers. ' 
These  went  into  the  singers*  seats  and  sang  from  a  bookj  drco 
it^^spag.  This  phrase  has  been  understood  by  many  to  refer  to 
a  singing-book,  in  which  WBre  set  the  notes  of  their  music ;  others, 
with  greater  probability,  understand  by  it  the  collection  of  psalms 
which  was  in  use,  like  a  modem  hymn-book.  The  Psalms  of  Dayid 
were  chiefly  used  ^  the  ancient  church.  The  aboye  restriction 
was  designed  to  correct  abuses  and  suitably  to  regulate  this  part  of 
worship.  The  sttbjccU  of  their  psalmody  were  submitted  to  the 
control  of  the  bishops  or  presbyters.  But  all  that  related  to  the 
performance  of  the  music  as  am,  art  was  left  to  this  singers.  But 
these  xavovfxoi  '^i^tcu  were  only  a  temporary  proyision  to  regu- 
late and  restore  the  singing  to  some  tolerable  degree  of  harmony, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  usage  of  the  church  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly to  join  in  singing.^  Choristers  were  not  appointed  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  to  lead  the  singing.  Sometimes  they  and 
the  congregation  sang  alternately  in  responses ;  again,  they  named 
the  tune  and  sang  a  line,  when  they  were  followed  by  the  congre- 

*  The  following  extract  from  Jerome  expresses  his  strong  aversion  to  an  artistic, 
theatrical  style  of  music,  which  must  of  necessity  be  limited  to  a  few : — Nee  in 
tragoedorum  modnm,  gnttur  et  fauces  dulci  inedicamine  colliniendas,  ut  in  ec- 
clesia  theatrales  moduli  andiantur  et  cantica ;  sed  in  timore,  in  opere,  in  scientia 
Scripturarum. ...  Sic  cantet  serms  Christi  utnon  tox  eanentis  sed  verba  placeant, 
quae  leguntur,  ut  spiritus  malue  qui  erat  in  Saule  cjioiatur  ab  his  qui  similiter  ab 
eo  possidentur,  et  non  introducatur  in  eos  qui  de  Dei  domo  scenam  fecere  popu- 
lorum. — Comment,  m  Eph.  y. 
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gation.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  chorister  to  sing  or  chant  the 
benedictions  and  songs  of  praise,  the  sa(»:amental  hymns  and  re- 
sponses, and  whatever  required  peculiar  skill  in  the  art  of  singing. 
The  number  of  choristers  appears  to  have  varied  in  different  churches, 
and,  perhaps,  at  different  times.  The  church  at  Constantinople  had 
at  one  time  twenty  choristers  and  one  hundred  and  ten  readers.' 

Systems  of  psalmody,  both  plain  and  complicated,  were  early  in- 
troduced into  the  church.  The  singer  in  the  Latin  church  is  some- 
times chllei  psatmiata  OT  psalmistaniiSy  b%U  mare  Jreqiienili/ cantor. 
The  term  V7(o^o?^lg  also  occurs  in  connection  with  the  singers,  who 
may  be  styled  psalmi  pronuntiatores^  or  succent(>re8j  leaders.  Their 
office  was  to  begin  the  psalm  or  hymn,  and  thus  lead  the  singing, 
80  that  others  might  unite  their  voices  harmoniously  with  them. 

No  special  form  for  the  ordination  of  singers  is  prescribed ;  and 
by  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  10,  the  presbyter  is  authorized 
to  make  the  appointment  without  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the 
bishop.  This  commission  the  presbyter  delivered  in  these  words : 
Vide  ut  quod  ore  cantas^  corde  credas  ;  et  quod  corde  eredis,  operi" 
bus  comprobes.  See  that  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth  thou 
believest  also  with  thy  heart ;  and  that  what  thou  believest  in  thy 
heart,  thou  confirmest  in  thy  life.  In  the  Catholic  church  the 
singers  did  not  constitute  a  separate  class,  and  in  some  other 
churches  they  were  reckoned  with  the  readers. 

But  though  the  singers  have  not  been  uniformly  classed  with  the 
priesthood,  they  have  ever  been  held  in  great  respect,  as  appears 
from  the  establishment  of  schools  of  sacred  music,  and  from  the 
peculiar  attention  which  was  paid  to  them;  especially  to  the  in- 
structors of  them.  Such  schools  were  established  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  France  and  Germany.  These  schools  were  very  much 
patronized  by  Gregory  the  Grreat,  under  whom  they  obtained  great 
celebrity.  From  them  originated  the  famous  Chregorian  chanty  a 
plain  system  of  church  music  which  the  choir  and  the  people  sang 
in  unison.  The  prior,  or  principal  of  these  schools,  was  a  man  of 
great  consideration  and  influence.  The  name  of  this  officer  at 
Rome,  was  arehieantcr  ecelesia  Bomanae;  and,  like  tikat  oiprelatus 
cantor  in  their  chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  it  was  a  highly 
respectable  and  lucrative  office.^ 
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§  8.   OF  ACOLTTHS,  ACOLYTHISTS,  OR  ACOLYTES. 

The  word  axo^v^og  denotes  a  servant.  The  office  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Roman  apparitor y  or  bedetttiSj  a  beadle.  The  word 
is  evidently  of  Greek  origin.  Hesjchins  defines  it  by  6  vecytsfog 
Ttcugy  ^spoTtcn^y  6  Ttspl  ro  aijfiay  a  servant^  or  personal  attendant. 
This  being  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  office 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Bingham,  for  four  hundred  years  an  office 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  adopted  from  them  by  the  Greek  at  a 
late  period.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  subdea- 
cons  in  the  Greek  church  have  a  close  analogy  with  the  acolytes  in 
the  Latin,  and  that  name  was  commonly  retained  in  that  church. 
But  the  term  dx6Xoi;3og,  acolyte^  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  office  is  explicitly  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who  re- 
lates that  an  inconceivable  number  of  presbyters,  deacons,  acolytes, 
and  others,  attended  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice,'  which  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  delegates  from  the  Eastern  church. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that  the  office  was  common  to 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  though  more  frequently 
mentioned  by  writers  in  the  latter. 

The  acolytes,  as  their  name  implies,  were  the  immediate  attend- 
ants and  followers  of  the  bishop,  especially  in  public  processions 
and  on  festive  occasions,  and  were  employed  by  them  in  errands 
of  every  kind.  Their  duties  in  regard  to  religious  worship,  as  spe- 
cified by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  were  to  light  the  candles,  and  to 
bring  the  wine  and  water  for  the  eucharist.'  They  were  constant 
attendants  of  the  bishop  and  his  personal  servants,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Cyprian,  on  one  occasion,  sent  supplies  to  Christian  mar- 
tyrs in  the  mines  by  the  hands  of  a  subdeacon  and  three  acolytes.' 

In  case  of  communion  in  private  houses,  which  became  quite  fre- 
quent in  the  seventh  century,  their  duty  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
consecrated  elements  and  the  sacramental  vessels  which  were  re- 
quisite for  the  occasion.  The  lights  were  necessary  for  religious 
worship  in  the  evening;  but  it  was  a  custom,  as  we  learn  from 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  light  the  candles  in  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel  as  a  token  of  joy,"^  which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
early  introduction  of  the  senseless  rite  of  burning  wax  candles  at 
the  altar,  as  is  still  customary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

*  Ad  ngnom  Itstitin  demonstrandom. — Cont,  Vi^UanU  o.  8. 
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From  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  it  appears  that  the 
office  of  acolyte  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  third  century.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  it  is  still  recognised  in  the  boys  who  are 
seen  in  attendance  upon  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
and  the  taper-bearers  in  religious  processions. 


§  4.   OF  OSTIARII,  OR  DOORKEEPERS. 

These,  though  the  last  of  the  lower  orders,  were  of  a  more  ele- 
vated rank  than  the  modem  sexton,  with  whom  they  should  not  be 
confounded.  The  ostiarii  belonged,  in  a  sense,  to  the  clerical  order ; 
while  the  sexton  is  the  attendant  and  waiter  on  the  clergy.  Their 
duties  were  more  comprehensive  than  the  latter,  in  that  they  sepa- 
rated the  catechumens  from  believers,  and  excluded  disorderly  per- 
sons from  the  church.^  They  closed  the  doors  of  the  church,  not 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  religious  worship,  but  during  the  services, 
(especially  after  the  first  part  of  it,)  called  the  missa  ecUechumenorum. 
Their  office  was  particularly  needful  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
secret  discipline  of  the  church,  to  guard  the  sacred  mysteries  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  profane.  In  times  of  persecution,  it  was  their 
duty  to  give  private  notice  of  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  church. 
At  a  later  period,  particularly  in  the  Western  church,  they  had  the 
care  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  altar.  It  after- 
ward became  their  duty  to  ornament  the  church  and  the  altar  on 
festive  occasions ;  to  guard  the  court  of  the  church  and  sepulchres 
of  the  dead ;  to  present  the  book  to  the  preacher ;  to  ring  the  bell ; 
to  sweep  the  church ;  and  on  Thursday  of  passion-week  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  or  anointing  oil.'  They 
are  sometimes  called  mansumarii  and  janitaret. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  establishment  of  this  order 
is  that  they  were  made  doorkeepers  of  the  Christian  churchy  in  imi- 
tation of  ^ose  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  It  was  another  of  the 
corrupt  imitations  of  the  Jewish  church  which  became  so  common 
after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy.  The  necessity  of  the 
office,  both  in  administering  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
in  times  of  persecution,  had  also  its  influence  in  the  institution  of 
this  order.  It  was  established  in  the  third  century,  and  discon- 
tinued in  the  Eastern  church  in  the  seventh  century.  In  the 
Western  church  it  was  continued  to  a  later  period.  The  churches  of 
Constantinople  had  twenty-five  doorkeepers.  In  Rome  the  number 
was  less,  but  the  office  was  longer  continued,  and  held  in  greater 
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consideration.     Beacons  were  originally  the  doorkeepers ;  and  dea- 
conesses guarded  the  entrance  to  the  apartments  of  the  women. 

The  customary  forms  of  ordination  are  prescrihed  in  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  c.  9,  and  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  keys 
is  derived  from  the  book  of  secret  discipline. 


§  5.  OF  THE  SUBORDINATE  SERVANTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  OF 

THE  CLER6T. 

1.  The  copiatsSj  undertakers,  grave-diggers,  sextons.^  These 
were  intrusted  unth  the  care  of  funends  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  are  called  vespUlones,  bigpelloneSy  vexfO^OTtrcu ;  also  ordo 
/oMartorum,*/oMorg«,*  grave-diggers — ^JlcacTWMxptot/  bearers  of  the 
bier,  and  collegiatij  decani^  coUegiates  and  deuis* 

The  last  offices  of  affection  to  the  dead  were  at  first  performed 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  But  in  the  fourth  century  this 
order  of  men  was  instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great  to  assist  in 
these  solemnities.^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  copiatse,  both  to  prepare 
the  grave  and  to  act  as  pall-bearers ;  and  generally  to  perform  all 
the  rites  of  interment.  Constantine  limited  their  number  to  eleven 
hundred.  They  were  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  class  of  the  clergy. 
They  received  compensation  from  the  rich  and  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  of  office. 

2.  The  Farabolani.  Their  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  sick^ 
particularly  of  the  poor  who  were  affected  with  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  attend  to  the  interment  of  such'  as  died  of  these  diseases — 
duties  which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  church,  the  Christiana 
themselves  failed  not  to  perform  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives. 
The  copiatse  were  of  great  importance,  especially  during  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  diseases.  The  common  belief  is  that  the  para- 
bolani  took  their  name  from  the  hazardous  office  in  which  they  were 
employed — apyov  7tapd/3o^oi/,  negotium  periculosum.  Others  de- 
rive it  from  Ttopd^oXot,  in  the  sense  of  beHiariiy  persons  of  great 
courage  and  desperate  character,  who  exposed  themselves  in  combat 
with  the  wild  beasts.^ 

They  were  chiefly  limited  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor ;  where  they 
were  the  more,  necessary  by  reason  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
these  countries.  Still  they  were  regfeurded  with  jealousy,  as  danger- 
ous disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  for  this  reason,  efforts  were  fre- 
quently made  to  diminish  their  number/  Very  few  traces  of  them 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  Western  church.     Their  appointment 
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appears  to  have  been  subsequent  to  that  of  the  copiatse,  in  the 
fifth  century.  They  were  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  order,  and 
accordingly  were  soon  discontinued.  They  were  men  from  the 
lower  classes ;  and  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  bishop,  were  his 
agents  and  adherents  in  occasional  conflicts  with  the  state.  In 
Alexandria,  they  were  restricted  by  Theodosius,  A.  D.  416,  to  five 
hundred,  and  degraded  from  the  rank  of  the  clergy. 

8.  The  sdcristay  sacriatantcSf  and  sacrtstaritta  was  much  the  same 
as  treasurer^  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  things,  sacrorum  custoSf  qui 
ecdesise  secretum  curat,^  They  appear  to  have  been  essentially 
the  same  as  the  cimeliarchs^  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  things 
deposited  in  the  church.  The  office  designated  by  this  appellation 
differed  considerably,  however,  at  different  times.  It  indicates 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  churches,  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  church.  Presbyters  were 
usually  chosen  to  this  office. 

4.  The  custoSj  cuHor^  sedituus^  closely  resembled  the  sacristan. 
Sometimes  he  is  called  capellanuSy  which  denotes  particularly  the 
keeper  of  the  aUar. 

The  name  of  eustodes  was  also  given  to  watchmen  who  acted  as 
a  guard  to  large  churches  by  night. 

At  a  later  period  it  became  customary  to  keep  a  guard  in  many 
sacred  places,  particularly  in  Palestine ;  such  as  Bethlehem,  Gol- 
gotha, the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  were 
called  custodes  locorum  aacrorum, 

5.  The  campanariij  campanatoresy  were  the  bell-ringers;  an 
office  which  of  necessity  has  been  instituted  since  the  introduction 
of  bells  in  the  ninth  century.  Their  usual  business  was  to  light 
the  church,  and  ring  the  bell  for  religious  worship. 

6.  The  matrieularii  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  church, 
in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sleep ;  they  also  had  a  specific 
office  to  perform  in  public  processions. 

7.  The  parafrenarii  were  the  coachmen  of  the  higher  clergy,  who 
had  also  the  care  of  their  stables,  horses,  and  coaches.  They  were 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  clergy,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior order.* 

§  6.  OF  OFflCBRS  OF  THE  CHURCH  NOT  BELONGING  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

Persons  of  this  description  differed  greatly  in  their  rank  and  in- 
fluence respectively,  as  well  as  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
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their  appointment.  They  were  chosen  at  one  time  from  the  clergy, 
at  another  from  the  laity.  In  the  service  of  the  church  they  often 
sustained  nearly  the  same  relations  as  did  the  archbishops  and  other 
dignitaries  when  acting  as  ministers  of  state.  They  were  chiefly 
influential  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  rather  than  in  the  pro- 
vincial dioceses.  The  influence  of  some  of  these  officers  was  often 
greater  even  than  that  of  a  prime-minister,  archbishop,  or  patri- 
arch, just  as  the  most  important  concerns  of  church  and  state  are 
often  controlled  by  a  secretary  or  counsellor.  Officers  of  this  class, 
however,  had  little  or  no  concern  with  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
ministry.  And  we  will  treat  of  them  very  briefly  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  proceeding  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

1.  The  mansianarii^  stewards^  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care 
of  the  cJiurch-glebeSy  styled  also  TtpoafiovdpiOi,  Ttofafiovdpiot. 

2.  Oixov6(ioif  persons  appointed  to  assist  in  managing  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church.  This  office  was  originally  created  to  check 
the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  bishops,  and  to  restrain  their  inde- 
pendent control  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  But  they  soon 
found  means  to  defeat  this  salutary  expedient  by  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  officers  into  their  own  hands,  and  thus  securing  men 
who  were  in  their  interests.  The  mansionarii  were  totally  distinct 
from  the  stewards  of  cloisters,  and  other  similar  establishments  of 
the  middle  ages. 

8.  CimeliarchSj  xsqiYihjOfXflh  thesauriiy  docelliiy  saeristWj  dif- 
« ferent  from  the  sacristans  or  sextons  before  mentioned,  treMurers. 
The  cimeliarchs  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  rare  and  costly 
things  which  belonged  to  the  churches,  whether  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  by  donations.  The  jEic^og  axevo^vXo^,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  Constantinople,  was  a  dignitary  of  high  rank:  the 
(leyag  aaxe^^Xdpuog  was  treasurer  of  the  cloisters,  prefect  of  mo- 
nasteries, etc. 

4.  Nvtarii.  The  Greek  word  vordpiog  was  of  late  origin  in  that 
language.     Previously,  the  corresponding  terms  were  ypaiifiarsvgy 

imoypa^evgy  vJto^X^^y  ^^^P^i^y  '^^TCy/P^^^'^j  etc->  neither 
of  which  exactly  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  term  notartoM.  This 
denotes  a  aeribey  and  always  implies  that  he  acts  in  some  official 
capacity y  as  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  or 
the  clerk  of  a  court.  The  notarii  were  frequently  employed  by 
private  persons,  but  retained  even  then  their  official  character. 
They  were  copyists  and  translators  of  homilies,  records,  etc.^  It 
was  particularly  their  duty  to  write  memoirs  of  such  as  suffered 
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martyrdom,'  and  to  record  the  protocols  of  synods  and  doings  of 
councils.'  They  also  acted  the  part  of  a  modern  secretary  of  lega- 
tion/ and  were  again  the  agents  of  bishops  and  patriarchs  in  exer- 
cising a  supervision  over  remote  districts  of  their  diocese.  In  this 
capacity  they  frequently  attained  to  great  influence  and  honour.* 
Indeed,  the  notary  was  himself  one  of  the  clergy,  and  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  bishop.  The  office  was  instituted  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century.  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451,  there  was 
one  John,  a  presbyter,  Tipcytog  tcxv  vorapiav. 

The  various  services  of  a  secretary  or  scribe  in  preparing  writ- 
ings, whether  of  a  judicial  or  extrajudicial  character,  were  chiefly 
performed  by  men  of  the  clerical  order,  because  they  were  the  best 
qualified  for  these  duties. 

5.  Apocrmariiy  or  responsalea.  They  were  often  the  delegates 
and  representatives,  the  chargS  d'affaireB^  of  the  bishop  at  the  court. 
As  such  they  belonged  usually  to  the  priesthood,  but  there  were 
often  apocrisiarii  of  a  secular  character,  legates  or  ambassadors 
from  one  court  to  another,  like  the  cancellarii,  cansiliarii^  eecre- 
iariij  referendariij  etc.  The  title  of  apocrUiary  was  appropriated 
particularly  to  the  pope's  deputy  or  agent,  who  resided  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  to  receive  the  pope's  orders  and  the  emperor's 
answers.  The  existence  of  such  an  agent  at  that  court  has  been 
called  in  question  without  good  reason.  Both  Leo  and  Gregory 
the  Great  once  resided  there  in  that  capacity,  and  there  are  other 
unequivocal  notices  of  the  office  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.^ 

After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  pope  of  a  like  character  was  accustomed  to  reside 
at  the  French  court ;  he  was  sometimes  called  eapellanu9y  palatii 
etutoSf  corresponding  to  a  modem  charg6  d^affaireB. 

The  most  celebrated  cloisters  and  abbeys,  as  well  as  the  arch- 
bishops, had  also  their  agents  at  Rome.  Since  the  ninth  century 
they  have  had  the  name  of  ambasaadors.  The  pope's  legate  in 
modern  history  is  but  a  continuation  of  this  under  certain  modifi- 
cations. 

6.  St/nceUi,  cvyxe^J^i,  The  chief  syncellm  at  Constantinople 
was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  the  iynceUi  were  generally  chosen 
from  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  to  this  office.^  The  prelates  of 
Home  had  also  their  Bt/nceUi;  but  the  office  in  time  degenerated 
into  an  empty  name.^  Their  business  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally to  attend  upon  the  patriarchs  and  prelates  as  their  spiritual 
advisers,  and  as  witnesses  of  their  deportment  and  the  purity  of 
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their  manners.  The  origin  of  this  office,  according  to  Klaussing,* 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  bishops,  who  might  be 
held  in  check  bj  the  presence  of  these  clerical  attendants. 

7.  The  syndicij  Gvv^txoiy  defensorea.  Their  business  was  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  the  poor  and  the  injured ;  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  church ;  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  property  of  the 
church;  to  settle  disputes,  manage  lawsuits,  etc.  Thej  were 
known  in  the  church  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  They 
were  the  spiritual  advocates,  the  attorney-generals  of  the  church,  to 
defend  its  legal  rights.  In  the  Western  church  they  belonged  to 
the  laity ;  in  the  Eastern,  to  the  clergy.  Like  every  other  office  of 
the  church,  its  prerogatives  were  often  perverted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  sinister  ends. 

8.  There  was  still  another  class  of  officers,  who  may  perhaps  be 
styled  patrons,  protectors^  or  defenders  of  the  faith.  By  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  they  were  divided  into  three  subdivisions,  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  were  magistrates  of  the  highest  authority  in 
church  and  state.  1.  Learned  men,  knights,  and  counts,  who  were 
patrons  and  guardians  of  different  religious  bodies.  2.  The  agents 
of  the  church,  patrons  who,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
acted  in  his  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  both  of  church 
and  state.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  those  who,  under  the 
name  of  landlords,  exercised  a  territorial  jurisdiction  in  matters 
relating  to  the  church.  3.  Kings  and  emperors  who  claimed  to  be 
patrons  of  the  church  and  defenders  of  the  faith.  The  Roman 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of  France  have  been 
peculiarly  emulous  of  this  honour. 

§7.   OP  OCCASIONAL  OFFICERS  OP  THE   CHURCH. 

%.  Catechists.  Li  view  of  the  importance  in  which  catechetical 
instructions  were  held,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  none  were  perma- 
nently designated  to  this  office.  The  name  of  catechist,  indeed, 
appears  early  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, but  catechists  did  not  for  some  time  constitute  a  distinct 
order.  Such  instructions  were  given  in  part  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves, who  were,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  the  chief  catechists,  and 
had  the  oversight  of  all  such  exercises  in  which  presbyters,  dear 
cons,  readers,  and  exorcists  bore  a  part.  The  deaconesses,  and 
aged  women  also,  acted  as  catechists  for  their  sex.  But  the  bishops 
gradually  declined  the  duty  of  instructing  the  candidates  for  ad- 
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dissioji  to  the  church,  and  devolved  this  upon  the  subordinate 
orders  of  the  clergy,  who  in  turn  were  relieved  from  it  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  distinct  order  of  catechists  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
church  of  Africa,  and  apparently  also  at  Antioch,  this  duty  was 
transferred  to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  as  readers. 
Cyprian  appointed  Optatus,  a  reader,  to  this  office.^  Chrysostom 
was  first  a  reader,  then  a  catechist,  at  Antioch.  At  Alexandria, 
where  men  of  education,  eminent  for  learning,  often  applied  for  in- 
struction and  admission  to  the  church,  it  became  necessary  that 
men  of  like  distinction  for  learning  and  talents  should  be  their 
teachers,  to  solve  the  doubts  and  refute  the  philosophy  of  these 
learned  pagan  catechumens*  This  gave  importance  to  the  office  of 
catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  theo- 
logical school  in  that  place.  The  catechists  of  that  school,  by 
their  talents  and  learning,  soon  gathered  about  them  a  body  of 
the  learned,  toward  whopi  they  sustained  the  relations  rather 
of  a  modern  lecturer  or  theological  professor  than  of  a  common 
catechist. 

2.  JExarcists.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  malady 
denominated  demoniacal  possession,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  mani- 
festation was  of  common  occurrence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
and  was  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits  molest- 
ing the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  men.  Instances  of  this  nature 
were  so  frequent,  that  these  demoniacs  constituted  a  distinct  class 
of  Christians.  The  evil  spirits  by  which  they  were  molested  were 
believed  to  be  SQbject  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  believed  themselves  to  be  invested  with  authority 
and  power,  by  calling  upon  Christ  and  adjuring  the  evil  spirits  in 
.his  name,  to  expel  them  and  heal  the  demoniacs,  as  did  our  Lord 
when  on  earth.  With  entire  confidence  they  appealed  to  their  bit- 
terest enemies  in  attestation  of  the  reality  of  these  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  cure  of  them  effected,  by  no  magical  art,  but 
simply  through  £aith  in  Christ.  They  appealed  confidently  to  this 
their  power  over  unclean  spirits,  as  one  of  their  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  reality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  employed  it  as 
one  powerful  means  of  winning  converts  to  their  faith.  Justin 
Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  says,  in  his  Apology 
addressed  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity — ''Many  Christians 
throughout  the  world,  and  even  in  your  otvn  eity^  simply  by  call- 
ing upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  without  any  other  adjuration  or  charm,  have  healed 
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many  that  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits ;  and  still  continne  to  heal 
such.*''  Irenseus,  a  little  later  in  the  same  century,  says  ^'  that 
many,  through  grace  received  from  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate,  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  and  raise 
the  dead ;  that  multitudes  throughout  the  whole  world  daily  exer- 
cise these  gifts,  without  any  magic  charm  or  secret  art,  merely  by 
calling  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  same 
connection  he  also  says,  that  many  who  have  been  healed  of  un- 
clean spirits  have  been  brought  to  believe  in  Christ  and  become 
members  of  the  church.^  Tertullian  of  Carthage,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  appeals  to  Scapula,  the  Roman  governor  of 
that  province,  that  he  has  even  in  his  own  board  of  ofiScers  those 
who  have  received  these  kind  offices  from  Christians,  however  they 
may  exclaim  against  them ;  '^  for  the  secretary  himself  is  one  who 
has  been  delivered  from  an  evil  spirit.  One  may  thank  a  Christian 
for  the  healing  of  a  relative ;  another,  for  that  of  a  son.  And 
many  honourable  men  there  are  (for  of  those  of  the  common  people 
we  will  not  speak)  who  have  been  healed  of  unclean  spirits  or  of 
diseases."^ 

The  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  church  increased  continu- 
ally the  cases  of  these  demoniacs  so  called,  as  the  instances  of 
actual  possession  diminished,  if,  indeed,  there  were  such  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Demoniacs,  enerffumeiUy 
became  in  large  cities  a  distinct  class  of  Christians,  subject  to  pe- 
culiar discipline.  The  care  of  these  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of 
officers,  the  cxorcUtBy  whose  duty  was,  in  general,  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  to  whom  a  particular 
place  was  assigned  in  the  church ;  certain  services  were  performed 
with  particular  reference  to  them ;  and  from  others  they  were  ex- 
cludedi  Their  food,  their  clothing,  their  daily  employment,  and 
the  means  used  for  their  restoration  to  health  were  under  the 
charge  of  these  exorcists. 

Man  in  his  unrenewed  state,  and  especially  the  idolatrous  nations, 
were  supposed  also  to  be  under  the  peculiar  power  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  reception  of  candidates  into  the  church  by  bap- 
tism, it  became  customary,  in  process  of  time,  to  require  of  them  a 
formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and  of  the  devil,  in  connection 
with  certain  forms  of  exorcism  which  were  administered  by  exor- 
cists. These  bapti^ilnal  exorcisms  were  a  later  ordinance  than  those 
of  the  energumens,  and  continued  after  the  latter  had  ceased. 

Exorcists,  as  an  inferior  order,  are  supposed  to  have  been  insti- 
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tated  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the  age  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  and  Cj|nrian.  The  exorcisms  of  the  energumen%y 
and  even  this  class  of  Christians,  ceased  in  the  Eastern  church  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  Western 
church  somewhat  later.  In  the  church  in  Spain  they  continued 
longest.  But  the  order  of  exorcists  remained  much  longer  in  the 
church ;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  continues,  under  certain 
modifications,  unto  the  present  time,  as  is  seen  not  only  in  the  su- 
perstitious use  of  holy  water,  but  in  the  formalities  of  baptism. 
The  Nestorian  church  very  early  discontinued  all  exorcisms.  They 
are  now  discontinued  in  the  Greek  church,  and  haTe  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  the  reformed  churches,  though  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  retained  them. 

3.  InterpreterSy  ^EpfiyivevTdL,  This  o£5ce  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  spoke  the  Syrochaldaic 
language.  Their  ancient  Scriptures  were  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  those  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek.  Both  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  in  the  Christian  church,  therefore,  it  was  equally  neces- 
sary, when  their  Scriptures  were  read,  to  translate  them  into  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  The  primitive  church  would  not, 
like  the  Romish,  worship  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  people. 

The  duty  of  the  hermeneutu  was  to  translate  from  one  tongue 
into  another,  where  people  of  different  languages  were  commingled ; 
like  the  Greek  and  Syriac — Latin  and  Punic.  They  had  a  seat 
also  with  the  bishop,  to  assist  in  translating  the  correspondence  of 
the  church  into  different  languages — to  interpret  synodical  re- 
cords, etc. 

Readers  and  deacons  were  employed  as  interpreters  for  the 
preacher,  when  they  were  competent  for  the  discharge  of  such 
duties;  but  whoever  performed  this  service,  must  of  necessity  be 
regarded  as  acting  the  part  of  a  reUgious  teacher,  'and,  in  this 
sense,  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood.  Tlie  bishop's  assistant  trans- 
lators might  be  chosen  from  among  the  laity,  when  no  suitable  per- 
son belonging  to  the  clergy  could  be  found ;  and  though  he  was 
little  else  than  a  notary  or  scribe,  he  was  honoured  with  a  place 
among  the  clergy. 

These  interpreters  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
class  of  persons  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  xiv.  26,  as 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts  for  the  interpretation  of  what  was 
spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue.  These  hermeneutai  belonged  only 
to  the  apostolic  churches,  and  must  have  ceased  with  the  cessation 
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of  that  gift  of  tongues  which  made  that  office  necessary.  Bat  the 
name  may  have  been  retained  and  transferred  to  another  totally 
distinct. 

4.  CapeUani.  The  name  is  derived  from  capeUaj  which  primarily 
means  a  certain  kind  of  hood.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became  the 
name  of  oratories  or  private  chureheSj  which  were  built  about  that 
time  in  France,  and  afterward  became  common  in  the  West.  The 
first  instance  of  this  form  of  private  worship  occurs  in  the  life  of 
Constantino,  who  constituted  his  military  tent  a  place  for  religious 
worship  in  the  open  field.  Probably  the  [laprvpuov  em  (ivrifiri 
rciv  OTtoato^v^  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  erected  by  Con* 
stantine,  was  a  sort  of  court^hurch.  Certain  it  is  that  we  read  of 
the  cleriei  pallatiij  saceUi  regiij  court-preachers,  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors.  The  chief  among  these  were  called  Tuhuig  Tov 
TtCL^TioVy  etc.,  answering  to  the  capellani,  regii,  archi-capellani, 
summi  sacellani,  etc.,  under  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  eapeUaniLSj  then,  was  the  chaplain  or  minister  of 
these  private  or  court  chapels. 

After  the  crusades,  multitudes  of  places  where  sacred  relics  were 
preserved  were  also  called  chapels^  and  the  persons  who  had  the 
care  of  these  relics  received  also  the  name  of  chaplains^  though 
they  had  no  stated  ministerial  office,  but  occasionally  officiated  by 
special  permission. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  ELECTIONS  TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  OFFICES. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  another  work,"*"  and 
must  in  this  place  be  treated  with  greater  brevity ;  but  it  belongs 
to  the  archaeology  of  the  Christian  church  to  specify  the  different 
forms  of  election  and  appointment  by  which  its  offices  were  filled. 

§1.   OF  ELECTION  BY  LOT. 

It  is  customary  to  class  under  this  head  the  first  appointment 
to  office  that  was  made  in  the  church — ^that  of  Matthias,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  apostate  Judas.  Acts  i.  15-26.  ^^  They  gave  forth 
their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias."  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  selection  was  made  by  actual  casting  of  lots. 
Mosheim  has  shown  that  the  phrase  iScixav  x2/nfK)vg  dvrop  may 
indicate  an  elective  vote  by  the  assembly.^  Resort,  however,  was 
occasionally  had  to  the  lot,  in  elections,  but  the  use  of  this  and  of 
all  magical  arts  was  discontinued  by  the  church.  This  form  of 
election  was  neither  peculiar  to  any  sect,  nor  prevalent  at  any 
given  time,  nor  applicable  to  any  one  case ;  but  was  adopted  as 
occasion  required.  The  election  was  little  else  than  a  decision  be- 
tween several  rival  candidates. 


§2.   OF  ELECTIONS  BT  VOTE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Even  the  appointment  of  Matthias  was  with  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  churchy  if  not  by  their  elective  vote.  "  Peter,"  says 
Chrysostom,  ^^  did  not  appoint  him :  it  was  the  act  of  all."'  And 
such  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men.  The  seven  deacons  con- 
fessedly were  chosen  by  the  church.  Acts  vi.  1-6.  The  delegates 
of  the  churches  were  chosen  by  the  churches.  One  such  Paul  dis- 
tinctly specifies  as  xeiporovr^^eig  vTto  rinf  Bxxkrici£xVy  chosen  by 

*  Apostoliflal  and  PrimitiT«  Church.    Chap.  !▼.  pp.  68-86. 
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the  churches  ^^  with  the  lifting  up  of  hands^"  as  it  is  in  the  margin. 
2  Cor.  viii.  19.  Such  being  the  rule  of  the  church,  that  elections 
shall  be  made  by  the  united  body  of  believers,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  apostles  themselves  acted  in  conformity  with  it,  even  when 
they  are  said  to  have  made  the  appointment  of  presbyters  and 
teachers.  Acts  ziv.  23 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  5.  Such  appointment 
or  nomination  by  no  means  excludes  the  consent  and  vote  of  the 
church.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  churches  were  demanded  on 
other  occasions.  Acts  xv.  1  et  seq. ;  1  Cor.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  7  et  seq, 

Clemens  Romanus  is  the  beet  interpreter  of  the  apostle's  senti- 
ments, and  the  earliest  witness  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  subject. 
This  writer  informs  us  that  the  apostles  appointed  and  ordained 
the  first  ministers  of  the  diurch,  and  ^Hhen  gave  directions  how, 
when  they  should  die,  other  chosen  and  approved  men  should  suc- 
ceed to  their  ministry."  Wherefore  we  cannot  think  those  may 
justly  be  thrown  out  of  their  ministry  who  were  either  appointed 
by  them,  or  afterward  bv  other  eminent  men,  mth  the  consent  of 
the  whole  churchy  ayvevdoxiqaaai^g  nfg  exxka^aiag  Ttdcyjg.*  Those 
persons  who  received,  in  this  manner,  the  concurring  suffrages  of 
the  church,  were  to  be  men  of  tried  character,  and  of  good  report 
with  all,  (isfjuip^vpvifiivovg  re  TtoX^g  ZP^^^^^  ^^^^  ndvrcnf. 
This  concurrence  of  tiie  whole  church,  based  upon  their  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  candidates,  evinces  clearly  the  co-operation 
of  the  church  in  the  appointment  of  its  ministers;  and  that  this 
intervention  of  the  church  was  not  merely  a  power  of  negativing 
an  appointment  made  by  some  other  authority.'*' 

The  fullest  evidence  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  diosen  by 
the  people,  is  also  derived  from  Cyprian.  It  was,  according  to  his 
authority,  a  rule  of  Divine  appointment  that  a  minister  should  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  should  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged and  approved  as  worthy  of  the  office.f  He  further 
says,  that  the  act  of  ordination  should  in  no  instance  he  solemnized 


*  The  apostles  appointed  bishops  and  deacons, — Km  /Mta|v  i^cvo^  MtaxatfWf 
SnUii  ia»  xoifMj^oiv^  diadfi$Mrtcu  tf  f  pot  Zt^weifMoafuvM  oy^pcf  t^  XivttnufyUw  ovrwr. 
Tov(  o^  xataato^tptof  vtt  ixtCmaVf  ^  /Mfci{v  v^'  Mptav  iXKoyifuav  dcr^pwr*  0wev5<^ 
xriodofit  tiji  ixxXj^Oio;  Kad^TS,  xai  %xit€Vfy^c<urta^  ofUfiHttoi  t^  HOi/iPUA  ta^  Xptfftoi) 

ftdvt<aPf  f ovrovf  oi>  6ixaUas  poiu^ofitp  afto^aXta^oA  f^;  Xt^tovfyuH. — Clsm.  Rom. 
J^.  1,  ad  Corinth,  {  44. 

fPlebe  presente  snb  omninm  oonlis  deligatur,  dignns  atqne  idoneus  publico 
Jndicio  ac  testimonio  comprobetttr. — IjintL  66.    Gomp.  Epist.  52,  8S. 
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urithout  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
crimes  of  the  bad  may  be  detected,  and  the  merits  of  the  good 
made  known.  In  this  manner  the  ordination  becon^es  regular  and 
valid,  justa  et  legitima.  Such,  he  observes,  was  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  not  only  in  tiie  appointment  of  bishops  and  ministers,  but 
also  of  deacons.  And  all  this  was  done  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  unworthy  men  into  the  sacred  o£5ce.^  Again,  he  says  of  Cor- 
nelius, ^^  that  he  was  made  bishop  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Ood  and 
of  Christ,  by  the  testimony  of  almost  all  the  clergy,  and  the  9vf- 
frags  ofthepeoph  then  preient"* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  original  word  xi^ifotopalvy  which 
the  apostle  uses  in  several  instances,  signifies,  both  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  vote  by  uplifted  hands,  Demosthenes, 
m  his  oration  for  the  crown,  says  that  the  people  6  ^fiog  elected 
him  BjQSifO^ovyiaav^  as  a  commissary.  On  another  occasion  he 
makes  use  of  the  same  terms  in  saying  that  they  chose  him  to  de- 
liver an  oration  over  those  who  fell  at  Chersonea;  and  the  word  he 
several  times  uses  to  express  an  election  by  vote  of  the  people.^ 
Antisthenes,  ridiculing  the  people  of  Athens  for  appointing  their 
generals  by  popular  vote,  without  reference  to  their  qualifications, 
advises  the  Athenians  to  vote  '^^/rj^KMCt^^fu  that  asses  are  horses, 
which  would  be  no  more  absurd  than  that  men  without  experience 
should  become  generals  merely  hy  election— (Mmop  ^  'XJ^ifOFtovYt^ 
bivreg. 

Ignatius  directs  the  church  at  Philadelphia  to  choose  a  deacon, 
and  the  church  at  Sknyma  to  choose  a  dielegate  to  go  to  Antioch, 
in  both  instances  using  the  same  word  ;gecpo'n»^0'(u  to  express  this 
election  by  a  popular  vote.  In  all  these  instances,  and  such  ex* 
amples  mig}it  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  word  cannot  possibly 
denote  a  consecration  or  induction  into  office  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands^  as  prelatbts  contend  is  its  meaning,  but  it  indicates  a 
popular  vote  by  uplifted  hand. 

That  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  to  their  office  was  dependent 
upon  the  choice  of  the  people,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  from 
the  example  of  Alexander  Sevems,  who  reified  from  a.  d.  222 
to  235.  Whenever  he  was  about  to  appoint  any  governor  of  a  pro* 
vince  et  receiver  of  the  public  revenue,  he  publicly  proposed  their 
names,  desiring  the  people  to  make  evidence  against  them,  if  any 
one  could  prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  assuring  them  that 
if  they  accused  them  falsely,  it  should  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ; 
for  he  said  ^^  it  was  unreasonable  that,  when  the  Christians  and 
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Jew%  did  this  in  propounding  those  whom  they  ordained  their  priettt 
and  ministerSj  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  the  appointment  of 
governors  of  provinces,  in  whose  hands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
men  were  intrusted."* 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  all  this  is  only  proof  of  a  negative 
or  testimonial  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that  this  pro- 
pounding of  the  candidates  presupposes  a  previous  appointment 
of  which  the  people  were  only  invited  to  express  their  approba- 
tion. True,  indeed,  the  clergy  or  the  presbytery,  or  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  on  resigning  his  office,  often  took  the  lead  in  these  elec- 
tions, by  proposing  or  nominating  the  candidate;  but  then  followed 
the  vote  of  the  people,  which  was  not  a  mere  testimonial  suffrage, 
but  really  a  decisive  and  elective  vote. 

Besides,  there  are  many  instances  when  the  people  made  choice 
of  some  one  as  bishop  or  presbyter  without  any  preliminary  nomi- 
nation or  propounding  of  the  candidate.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  826,  was  chosen  to  his  office  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people, 
4^7^  tov  Xoofi  TtavTogJ  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  was  made  arch- 
bishop against  his  own  will,  A.  D.  814,  before  he  had  even  been 
baptized,  the  people,  6  Sriiiog  &7tagy  compelling  the  bishops  to  con- 
secrate him  to  the  office."  Ambrose  was  thus  appointed  bishop  of 
Milan  by  joint  acclamation  of  all.'  Martin  of  Tours  was  appointed 
by  the  people  against  his  own  will  and  that  of  the  bishops.'®  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Eustathius  at  Antioch,^^  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople," Eraclius  at  Hippo,"  and  Meletius  at  Antioch,^^  etc. 

The  evidence,  indeed,  is  full,  that  the  people  co-operated  in  the 
election  of  presbyters,  and  numerous  instances  of  such  co-opera- 
tion occur  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Even  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions ordain  that  a  bishop  must  be  ^^  a  select  person  chosen  by 
the  people,''^ 

So  also  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  decreed"^  ^^  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  ordain  clergymen  without  the  advice  of  his  clergy, 
so  likewise  he  should  obtain  the  consent,  co-operation,  and  testi- 
mony of  the  people." 

Sometimes,  when  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  divided  between 
several  candidates,  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  called  to  a 
formal  vote,  styled  ^rrr^atg,  ilr^i^cafia,  '4^4^>  scrutinium.^  But 
the  common  method  was  by  acclamation.     The  people  exclaiming 

*  Ut  episcopos  sine  connlio  oleiiooram  Buomm  cleriooi  non  ordinet :  ita  nt 
dTimn  adsensnm  et  connlTeiitiAiii  et  testimoniiiin  qiusrat. 
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d^iogy  fit;  or  avd^iogy  unfit.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions^^  direct 
that  inquiry  be  three  times  made  whether  the  candidate  is  worthy  of 
the  office,  and  that  the  uniform  and  concurring  response  be.  He  is 
worthy.  In  the  Latin  church  the  acclamation  was  dignus  eat  et 
ju9tua.^ 

How  long  the  churches  continued  to  exercise  the  right  unim- 
paired |of  electing  their  own  spiritual  teachers  and  rulers  cannot  be 
clearly  defined.  Cyprian,  the  assertor  of  episcopal  prerogatives 
in  his  age,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  cautiously  guards 
against  the  infringement  of  this  right,  but  encroachments  began  to 
be  made  upon  it  soon  after  this  period.  Even  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  instances  occur  in  which  the  appointment  of  bishops 
was  efiectually  r-esisted  by  the  people.  But  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  these  elections  had  degenerated  into  a  tumultuous  and  un- 
equal contest  with  a  crafty  and  aspiring  hierarchy,  who  had  found 
means  so  to  trammel  up  and  control  the  elective  franchise  as  prac- 
tically to  direct  at  pleasure  all  ecclesiastical  appointments.  To 
what  a  pitch  these  tumultuous  elections  were  carried  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  may  be  seen  from  a  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  Chrysostom : — "  60  witness  a  popular  assembly 
convened  for  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  Hear  the  com- 
plaints against  the  minister,  manifold  and  numerous  as  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  riotous  multitude  who  are  the  subjects  of  church 
government.  All  are  divided  into  opposing  factions,  alike  at  war 
with  themselves,  with  the  moderator,  and  with  the  presbytery. 
Each  is  striving  to  carry  his  own  point ;  one  voting  for  one,  and 
another  for  another ;  and  all,  equally  regardless  of  that  which  alone 
they  should  consider — ^the  qualifications,  inteUectual  and  moral,  of 
the  candidate.  One  is  in  favour  of  a  man  of  noble  birth;  another 
of  a  man  of  fortune  who  will  need  no  maintenance  from  the  church ; 
and  a  third,  one  who  has  come  over  to  us  from  the  opposite  party. 
One  is  wholly  enlisted  for  some  friend  or  relative,  and  another  casts 
his  vote  for  some  flatterer.  But  no  one  regards  the  requisite  quali- 
fications of  the  mind  and  the  heart."  ^ 

§  3.   OF  RBSTRICTIOKS  OF  THB  ELECTIONS. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  860,  denied,  indeed,  the  right  of 
su&age  to  the  rabbUj  Toig  d;|^A/>cg.  But  they  carefully  distin* 
guished  between  these  and  the  people,  r^  Ao^,  to  whom  they  did 
not  deny  the  right.    An  efibrt  was  made,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
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church,  to  correct  the  disorders  of  popular  elections  without  taking 
away  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  they  did  by  the  agency  oi  an 
tnterventory  who  was  sent  among  the  people  to  endeayour  to  unite 
their  votes  upon  a  given  person,  and  thus  to  secure  his  election 
without  division  or  tumult.  Symmachus  and  Gregory  the  Great 
encouraged  this  procedure  ;^  but  it  was  received  with  little  appro- 
bation, and  was  soon  discontinued,  never  having  been  generally 
adopted.  The  measure,  as  Bingham  justly  remarks,  gave  the 
visitor  a  fair  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and 
prcHBOte  his  own  interests  amoog  them  instead  of  those  of  the 
church. 

The  Council  of  Aries,  A.  B.  452,  c.  54,  ordered  the  bishops  to 
nominate  three  candidates,  from  whom  the  clergy  and  the  people 
shoidd  make  an  election  to  the  vacant  office. 

Justinian,  A*  ]>•  528,  for  a  similar  purpose,  restricted  the  right 
of  suffirage  to  a  mixed  aristaoraey  in  the  city.  By  his  laws  it  was 
provided,  "  that  when  a  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  the  clergy  and 
chief  men  of  the  city  should  meet  and  nominate  three  persons, 
drawing  up  an  instrument^  and  swearing  in  the  customary  forms 
of  an  oath  upon  the  Moly  Bible^  that  they  chose  them,  neither  for 
any  gift,  nor  promise,  nor  friendship,  nor  for  any  other  cause ;  but 
only  because  they  knew  them  to  be  of  the  catholic  faith,  of  virtuous 
life,  and  men  of  learning.  Of  these  three,  the  ordaining  person 
was  required  to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  that  ona  whom  he 
judged  best  qualifed."^ 

The  Council  of  Barcelona,  A.  n.  593,  ordered  the  clergy  and  the 
people  to  mskB  the  nomination,  and  the  metropolitan  and  bishops 
to  determine  the  election  by  lot. 

But  these  efforts  to  restore  or  retain  in  some  measure  the  right 
of  suffrage,  only  show  to  what  extent  it  was  already  lost  to  the 
people.  Thus  the  right  of  smffirage  was  wrested  from  ^e  people, 
and  was  shared  i^  pi^  by  the  rulers,  and  in  part  by  the  priest^ 
hood,  who,  eith^  by  their  bishops  and  suffragans,  or  by  collegiate 
conventions,  often  exercised  the  right  without  any  regard  to  the 
people. 

But  the  clergy,  who  were  the  first  to  usurp  the  rights  of  election 
which  belonged  to  the  church,  were  in  turn  compelled  to  surrender 
them  to  the  civ3  authority.  They  sometimes  protested  earnestly 
against  this  encvoaehment  of  the  secular  power,  but  in  vain.  The 
Goundl  of  Paris,  A.  ik  557,  decreed  that  ^'  no  bishop  should  be  con- 
secrated contrary  to  the  will  of  the  dtizeMy  alleging  in  vindication 
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of  tiiis  measnre  the  neglect  of  ancient  usage  and  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  church.  Nor  should  he  attain  to  that  honour  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  rulers,  and  not  by  the  choice  of 
the  people  and  of  the  clergy,  and  whose  election  had  not  been  rati- 
fied by  the  metropolitan  and  other  bishops  of  the  province."  Who- 
ever entered  upon  his  office  merely  by  the  authority  of  the  king, 
they  commanded  the  other  bishops  not  to  acknowledge,  under 
penalty  of  being  themselves  deposed  from  office. 

But  such  attempts  to  restore  the  apostolieal  and  canonical  forms 
of  election  were  but  seldom  made,  and  were  followed  by  no  lasting 
result.  In  Spain,  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  was  made  dependent  entirely  upon  the  king.' 
Under  the  Carlovingian  d^asty  in  France,  it  was  divided  between 
the  rulers  and  the  bishops,  without  entirely  excluding  the  people. 
Innocent  III^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  excluded  entirely  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  the  election  dependent  only  on  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral/    In  the  East  the  people  were  excluded  much  earlier.* 

§4«  OF  CERTAIK  UNUSUAL  FORMS  OF  ELECTION. 

The  examples  on  record  of  this  description  relate  only  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops.  The  appointment  by  lot,  as  above  de- 
scribed, may  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  unusual  forms  of 
election  in  question.    To  this  may  be  added, 

1.  Hlectian»  by  Divine  authority  and  Providential  manifestations. 
To  this  class  belong  the  appointments  which  the  apostles  made  by 
the  Divine  authority  with  which  they  were  invested.  Tradition  in- 
forms us  that  many  churches  were  planted  by  them,  besides  those 
which  are  mentioned  in  their  writings.  John,  the  apostle,  after 
his  return  from  Pbtmos,  is  said  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  have 
taken  charge  of  the  churches  of  Asia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus;  ^'in  one  place  appointing  bishopSy  in  another  takbg 
upon  himself  the  regulation  of  whole  churches,  and  in  another, 
choosing  by  lot  one  from  such  as  had  been  designated  by  the 
Spirit.^*  ^  Then  follows  a  Ikt  of  young  men  whom  he  committed 
to  the  instruction  of  the  bishop  whom  he  had  ordained,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  wonderful  conversion  of  these  youths. 

Ancient  history  abounds  with  similar  examples  of  Divine  inter- 
position in  Budi  appointments.^  Various  Providential  circumstances 
were  regarded  as  Dirine  designations,  such  as  remarkable  tokens  of 
Divine  approbation,  visions,  the  lighting  of  a  dove  on  the  head  of 
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the  candidate,  and  the  unexpected  concurrence  of  a  discordant  peo- 
ple in  a  candidate,  as  in  the  case  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  and 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  Yihose  elections  were  carried  by  the 
sudden  and.  unanimous  acclamatioYi  of  the  multitude.  Vox  papulif 
vox  Dei  ! 

2.  It  was  at  times  submitted  to  some  one  who  was  universally 
respected,  to  settle  a  contested  election  by  his  own  nomination  of 
a  bishop.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Comana,  was  elected  thus  by 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  directed  by 
special  revelation.'  Bishops  were  also  appointed  by  nomination, 
for  distant  provinces  and  unorganized  districts.^ 

3.  Whenever  a  bishop  resigned  his  office,  or  was  removed  to  an* 
other  diocese,  he  very  frequently  nominated  his  successor ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  on  record,  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was  either 
presupposed  or  expressly  obtained.*  The  Council  of  Antioch,  a.  d. 
441,  c.  23,  forbade  such  nominations  :*  still  they  were  sometimes 
made,  and  a  Divine  intimation  pleAd  in  justification.  The  church 
at  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  503,  conceded  to  the  bishops 
the  right  of  nominating  their  successors  before  their  decease.  This 
was  however  a  recommendation  of  the  candidate  rather  than  an 
election,  but  it  was  as  influential  as  the  direct  preeentation  of  a 
candidate  on  the  part  of  a  patron.  It  laid  the  foundation  in  part 
of  ecclesiastical  beneficeSy  that  crafty  expedient  by  which  so  many 
canonized  rights  have  been  usurped.  Thus  every  thing  was  gradu- 
ally changed.  The  church,  from  being  %  society  of  brethren  in  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  common  principles,  came  first  under  the 
government  of  an  ambitious  oligarchy  of  the  priesthood  and  of 
the  civil  authority,  and  finally  yielded  up  all  religious  freedom  to 
an  absolute  monarchy ;  a  spiritual  despotism  in  total  contrast  both 
with  the  first  organization  of  the  church  and  with  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  yet  claiming  apostolical  authority  for  its  usurpations. 

§5.   OF  CHURCH  PATRONAGE.^ 

The  subject  of  patronage  lies  quite  beyond  the  appropriate  limits 
of  Christian  archaeology,  but  it  connects  itself  so  intimately  with 
the  history  of  the  church  as  to  require  a  passing  notice. 

Clerical  patronage  was  another  indication  of  a  corrupt  worldly 
spirit  in  the  church,  and  an  efficient  means  of  increasing  the  evil. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  had  become  very  great,  the  control  of 
which  the  bishops  had  assumed  to  themselves.     The  right  to  pre^ 
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sent  their  own  favourites  as  candidates  became,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  dangerous  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  which  tended  to 
secularize  yet  more  the  clergy,  to  bring  the  church  under  a  corrupt 
priesthood,  and  to  debase  the  sacred  relations  of  a  pastor  toward 
his  people. 

The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  origin  of  the  right  of  patron- 
age ought  to  be  referred  back  to  the  fifth  century ;  and  with  truth, 
for  the  subject  of  church  and  state  rights  began  at  this  period  to 
be  publicly  asserted  and  discussed,  but  the  right  in  question  was 
both  asserted  and  exercised  at  a  date  still  earlier.  The  Council  of 
Orange,  A.  d.  441,  ordered  that  any  bishop  who  should  build  a 
church  out  of  his  diocese  should  be  allowed  to  present  any  candi- 
date to  that  living,  referring  the  right  of  consecration  to  him  in 
whose  diocese  it  was  erected,  and  instructing  him  to  ordain  any  one 
to  the  clerical  office  whom  the  founder  might  nominate  to  officiate  in 
the  churchy  and  requiring  of  him  a  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  nomi" 
nation,  if  the  person  presented  had  already  been  ordained.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  entire  government  of  the 
church  should  be  submitted  to  him  in  whose  territory  the  church 
was  built." 

It  appears  from  Ghrysostom  that  what  is  called  secular  patron-^ 
age  prevailed  in  the  church  at  a  date  still  earlier.'  He  speaks  of 
naming  the  founders  of  churches  in  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. In  Justinian's  Novels,  123,  c.  18,  A.  d.  540,  the  right  of 
lay-patronage  is  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  inheritance.  The 
bishop  is  required  to  ordain  the  person  nominated,  unless  disquali- 
fied by  virtue  of  the  canons.  Justinian,  however,  revoked  this  ordi- 
nance, fourteen  years  afterward,  only  allowing  to  the  founder  of  the 
church  the  right  to  nominate  to  the  bishop  certain  candidates  for 
the  foundation,  from  whom  the  bishop  should  select  and  ordain  one 
of  their  number.  From  the  fifth  century  the  name  of  patron  be- 
comes familiar  in  public  documents,  indicating  the  relation  of  a 
landlord  to  his  dependants,  in  consequence  of  his  having  settled  a 
parsonage  and  glebe  upon  churches  which  he  had  built ;  but  the 
whole  system  of  church  patronage  in  conferring  benefices,  etc.,  was 
not  established  until  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Tho- 
massin  takes  notice  of  several  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of 
this  system.  1.  The  right  of  patronage  and  presentation  extend- 
ing through  five  centuries.  2.  Ecclesiastical  and  lay-patronage 
from  Glovis,  A.  D.  496,  to  Charlemagne,  A.  n.  800.  8.  Through 
the  dynasty  of  Charles  and  his  descendants.    4.  From  the  year 
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1000.  The  whole  he  sums  up  in  the  following  remark : — **•  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  eccksiaatical  patronage  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Western  chnrch,  and  latf-patranagej  at  least  so  far  as  related 
to  the  conferring  of  benefices,  began  first  in  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  that  the  limited  exercise  of  lay-patronage,  in  the  first  oentnries 
after  its  introduction,  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  control- 
ling influence  which  the  laity  had  in  the  election  and  ordination  of 
bishops  and  other  incumbents." 

In  most  of  the  Lutheran,  and  some  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
the  members  of  the  chmrch  possess  a  negative  yote  concerning  the 
presentation  of  a  minister,  but  nothing  more. 

The  practical  efiect  of  the  changes  which  have  been  specified  in 
this  chapter  was  to  corrupt  the  church  by  centralizing  influence, 
wealth,  patronage,  and  power  of  every  kind  in  the  person  of  the 
bishop.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  spiriiuid  teach- 
ers is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  church.  He  who  has  a  living  at 
his  disposal  may  be  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  his  candidate, 
and  indifferent  respecting  it.  But  the  rich  and  quiet  livings  of  an 
establishment  will  ever  be  eagerly  sought  by  men  unworthy  of  the 
office  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  so  that  the  effect  of  concentrating 
power  and  wealth  in  the  clergy,  is  to  afflict  the  church  with  a  grace- 
less ministry.  ^Make  me  a  bishop,''  said  an  ancient  idolater, 
^^make  me  a  bishop,  and  I  will  surely  be  a  Christian.'* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  ORDINATION. 
§1.   OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RITE. 

The  solemn  consecration  of  a  religious  teacher  to  his  office,  as 
an  institution  of  religion,  is  derived  from  the  ordinances  of  the 
synagogue,  as  they  were  constituted  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  presidents  and  readers  of  the  synagogue  were  at  first  appointed 
to  their  office  by  the  formal  imposition  of  hands.  Afterward  was 
added  the  anointing  with  oil,  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, and  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  utensils.  This  was  called 
l^K^P*  ihejiUing  of  the  hands^  £z.  zziz.  24;  Lev.  zxi.  10; 
Num.  iii.  3. 

The  first  instance  on  record  of  an  ordination  in  a  (Christian 
church  is  that  of  the  seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem,  in  Acts  vi.  1-7. 
These,  though  not  appointed  to  the  office  of  religious  teachers,  were 
set  apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  consecration 
of  religious  teachers  and  officers  of  the  church  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  following  passages.  Acts  ziii.  1-4 ;  ziv.  23 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
V.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  In  these  passages  three  particulars  are  men- 
tioned,/a«^in^,  prayer,  and  the  layinjf  on  qfhand$. 

The  historical  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  church  has,  at  all 
times,  observed  some  prescribed  mode  of  inducting  into  the  sacred 
office  those  who  were  appointed  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Many 
of  the  existing  offices,  being  subsequently  created,  were,  indeed,  un- 
known in  the  first  organization  of  the  church,  as  weU  as  the  differ- 
ent rites  of  ordination  and  installation.  But  the  injunction  that 
all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  of  which  the  apostle  so  often 
speaks,  all  imply  a  consecration  to  the  sacred  office  by  peculiar  re- 
ligious rites.  The  most  ancient  liturgies  also,  both  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church,  prescribe  at  length  the  mode  of  consecration 
to  this  office,  and  in  this  manner  illustrate  the  solemnity  of  the 
transaction  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 

206 
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It  is  also  wortby  of  pbserration,  that  the  Tarions  religious  sects, 
schismatics  and  heretics,  ahnost  without  exception,  observed  the 
rites  of  ordination. 

Until  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  church  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  rites  of  ordi- 
nation. The  specifications  which  follow  relate  to  the  regulations 
of  the  hierarchy  respecting  this  ordinance. 


§  2.   OP  DISQUALIFICATIONS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ORDINATION. 

Many  precautions  were  exercised  by  the  church  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  unworthy  or  unsuitable  persons  into  the  ministry. 
Several  classes  of  persons  were  accordingly  excluded  from  ordina- 
tion, such  as  the  following : — 

1.  Women.^  This  rule  was  in  conformity  with  the  apostolical 
precept,  1  Cor.  xiv.  84,  85 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  11  et  seq.  The  appointment 
of  deaconesses  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  were  not  ap- 
pointed to  bear  rule  or  to  teach,  but  to  perform  certain  office^ 
which,  from  a  due  sense  of  decency  and  propriety,  were  restricted 
to  their  own  sex.'*'  They  were  ordained  with  the  usual  formalities 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  church,'  but  the  custom  was  afterward 
discontinued.^ 

2.  Catechumens.  To  this  rule  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ambrose,  Nectarius,  etc.,  but  in  general  it  was  observed 
with  great  strictness. 

8.  Neophj/teSy  novices;  men  who  were  deficient  in  age,  or  know- 
ledge, or  Christian  ezperience,t  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

4.  Energumens;  including  all  who  were  subject  to  severe  mental 
or  bodily  infirmities. 

5.  Penitents;  all  who  for  any  ofience  had  fallen  under  the  cen- 


ovdc  f  i  iHiX'^piiv  iftitfiifiHVf  tvtXMV  6i  atfUfottjtof  tov  yvMuxftov  yfvov;,  ^  6i  Mpov 
Xov^pov,  ^  iHt6xt^iu»t  /(a^ov(,  ^  Korov,  xai  ots  yv/ivu^tUj  ouifta  yvMuov,  tva  ft^  w<h 
ar5pw«r  Itpaupyovrtiop  ^ttj^tCtjf  aX)J  vfto  tijf  Staxtnfcvaiji. — Efiph.  Httrea,  79,  n.  8. 

t  MiJ  Btlv  Kpotffo^ov  [/cpotffofuf]  f»f»0>ii^af  ftpoffoyco^  ip  tay/Mth  Upatix^* 
Cone.  Laodic.  can.  8.  CoiiTeiiieiu  non  est,  neo  ratio,  neo  disciplina  patitur,  ut 
temere  Tel  lenter  ordinetnr,  aut  episoopus,  ant  presbyter,  ant  diaconiu,  qui 
neophytus  est  . .  .  Bed  hi,  qnorom  per  longam  tempos  ezaminata  sit  vita,  et 
merita  Aierint  comprobata. — Cone.  Sardie.  o.  10;  Co^f,  GaiooK.  M.  FpisL  lib.  It. 
ep.  60 ;  lib.  Tii.  ep.  8 ;  Justiv.  Nov.  6,  e.  1 ;  JVbv.  187,  o.  1 ;  Cone.  Pane.  a.  b. 
829,  can.  6. 
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snre  of  the  church,  even  though  they  had  been  fully  restored  to  the 
priyileges  of  its  fellowship  and  communion. 

6.  Apostates.  All  who  lived  a  vicious  life  after  baptism.^  Of- 
fences committed  previously  were  not  alleged  as  a  disqualification.^ 

7.  All  who  were  devoted  to  theatrical  pursuits^  or  any  occupa- 
tions which  disqualified  them  from  receiving  baptism.'*' 

8.  Slaves  and  freedmen  who  were  still  under  some  obligation  to 
their  former  masters.  This  restriction  was  made,  not  by  reason  of 
their  humble  condition,  but  because  such  persons  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  act  with  the  freedom  and  independence  which  became  the 
ministerial  office. 

9.  Soldiers  and  military  men  of  every  description  ;  for  reasons 
substantially  the  same  as  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article. 

10.  Lawyers  and  civilians.  Men  bearing  civil  offices,  or  in  any 
way  entangled  with  the  affisiirs  of  state,  were  incapacitated  for  the 
sacred  office.  Cavendum  ah  his  est,  (says  Innocent  I.,)  propter 
tribulationem  quod  seepe  de  his  ecclesim  provenit.  The  power  of 
Rome  at  times  overruled  this  regulation,  but  the  church  uniformly 
sought  to  separate  herself  wholly  from  all  connection  with  the  state.^ 

11.  All  who  were  maimed,  especially  eunuchs.^  To  this  rule 
there  were  exceptions.^ 

12.  Persons  who  had  contracted  a  second  marriage.  This  rule 
is  based  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  Tit. 
i.  6.  To  these  views  of  the  church  may  be  traced  the  ancient  sen- 
timents respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  prevailed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  twelfth  required  of  them 
the  vow  of  celibacy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  strictly  enforced  even  in  the 
church  of  Rome  until  the  eleventh  century,  under  Hildebrand. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  the  opinions  of  difiierent 
parties  were  greatly  divided.  Many  bishops,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  church,  continued  to  live  in  the  marriage  relations  into 
which  they  had  entered  before  their  consecration.  The  decrees  of 
councils  on  this  subject  are  contradictory,  some  requiring  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy,  and  others  allowing  the  contrary  course. 


*  Pnto  neo  majesUti  diyinn,  (says  Cyprian,)  noe  erangelicfB  discipUnn  eon- 
gmere,  nt  pudor  et  honor  ecclesin  tarn  turpe  et  infami  oontagione  fcedetur. 

f  Non  mfirmUatem,  (says  Ambrose,)  sed  firmitatem;  non  victos,  sedyietores, 
postulat  ecelesia. 
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13.  ThoBe  who  had  received  haptwm  upon  their  beds  in  extreme 
eicknesSj  or  under  any  urgent  necessity,  when  they  might  be  sn&- 
pected  of  having  acted  not  Yoluntarily  but  by  constraint.^ 

14.  They  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics.  An  exception, 
however,  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Novatians  and  Donatists.* 

15.  Persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  simoniacal  conduct,  i.  e.,  of 
using  bribery  or  any  unfair  means  of  obtaining  ordination.  This 
species  of  iniquity,  the  buying  and  selling  of  i^pointments  to 
spiritual  offices,  and  the  obtaining  of  them  by  any  unfair  and  dis* 
honourable  means,  was  severely  censured  by  the  church.  The 
penalty  was  deposition  from  office,  both  on  the  part  of  him  who 
was  invested  with  holy  orders,  and  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  his 
ordination.  The  laws  of  Justinian  also  required  the  candidate  elect 
to  make  oath  that  he  had  neither  given  nor  promised,  nor  would 
hereafter  give  any  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  remuneration 
for  aiding  in  his  appointment.^® 

The  exceptions  above  mentioned  are  comprised  in  the  following 
lines : — 

Aleo;  Tcnator;  miles;  oftupo;  anlieiis;  «m; 

Mercator;  lanina;  pincema;  tabeUio;  talor, 

Curator;  sponsor;  conductor;  conciliator;  [proneseta] 

PatroDUs  causn ;  procuratorre  forensis ; 

In  causa  judex  ciyili  tcI  capitali, 

Clericus  ease  neqait»  Canones  nisi  transgrediantur. 

Besides  the  foregoing  negative  rules,  there  were  others  of  a 
positive  character^  prescribing  the  requisite  qualifications  for  ordi- 
nation. 

1.  The  candidate  was  required  to  be  of  a  certain  age.  The  rules 
by  which  this  canonical  age  was  determined  were  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  rituals.  The  deacons  were  required  to  be  of 
equal  age  with  the  levites — twenty-five  years.  The  canonical  age 
of  presbyters  and  bishops  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  priests  of  the 
Jews — thirty  years.  The  Apostolical  Oonstitutions  prescribe  fifty 
years  as  the  canonical  age  of  a  bishop.  This  was  afterward  re- 
duced to  thirty.  In  some  instances,  persons  were  introduced  into 
the  ministry  at  an  age  still  earlier.^^  Both  Siricius  and  Zosimus 
required  thirty  years  for  a  deacon,  thirty-five  for  a  presbyter,  and 
forty-five  for  a  bishop." 

The  age  at  which  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry  is  fre- 
quently alleged  as  a  reason  for  requiring  the  same  age  in  a  pres- 
byter and  bishop.     That  was  usually  the  lowest  canonical  age." 
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Children  were  Bometimes  appointed  readers.  The  age  of  subdea- 
cons,  acolyths,  and  other  inferior  officers,  was  established  at  differ- 
ent times,  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years. 

2.  They  were  subject  to  a  strict  examination  previous  to  ordina- 
tion. This  examination  related  to  their  faith,  their  morals,  and 
their  worldly  condition.  They  were  especially  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny  in  regard  to  the  first  particular.  It  was  the  doty 
of  the  bishop  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  clergy  to  conduct,  for 
the  most  part,  the  examination ;  but  it  was  hdd  in  public,  and  the 
people  also  took  a  part  in  it  in  the  early  periods  of  the  hierarchy. 
No  one  would  be  duly  ordained  without  the  concurrence  of  the  peo- 
'  pie  in  this  examination,  and  the  united  approbation  both  of  them 
and  the  bishop.*  Cyprian  also  insists  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor,  and  offers  as  a  reason  the  con* 
sideration  that  they  were  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  conversation  of  the  candidate.^^  The  names  of  the  candidates 
were  published,  in  order  that  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  severer 
canvass  by  the  people.^  By  a  law  of  Justinian,  the  candidate  was 
required  to  give  a  written  statement  of  his  religious  faith  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  to  take  a  solemn  oath  against  simony.^' 

The  extracts  in  the  margin  show  how  carefully  the  church  ob- 
served the  apostolic  injunction  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.t 


*  Nullas  elericns  ordineter  non  probatw  vd  epiteoporum  examine,  vet  popuU  Utti' 
wMmw, — Con.  Cartkoffe,  iii.,  ▲.  d.  897,  o.  22. 

f  Qui  episeopoB  ordinatus  est,  antea  examinetur :  si  natnra  ut  prndens,  si  d<H 
eilis,  si  moribos  iemporatus,  si  Tita  castas,  si  sobrius,  si  semper  suis  negotxis 
Tacans,  [al.  eavens,]  si  humilis,  si  affabilis,  si  miserioors,  si  literatus,  si  in  lege 
Domini  instmctus,  si  in  Seripturamm  sensibtis  eautus,  si  in  dogmatibns  ecdesi- 
astieis  tzercitatus,  et  ante  omnia,  si  fidei  docnmenta  Terbia  timplicibus  afferat 
[asserat.]  Qanrendnm  etiam  ab  eo ;  si  novi  Tel  Toteris  Testamenti,  id  est  legis 
et  prophetanim  et  apostolomm,  anum  enndernqne  credat  auctorem  et  Beum ;  si 
Diabolus  non  per  oonditionem  sed  per  arbitrium  factos  sit  mains. — Cone.  Carth, 
IT.  A.  D.  89S,  0.  1.  Qnando  episeopos  ordinationee  flieere  disponit,  omnes,  qui  adi 
saerom  ministeriiim  aecedere  Tolnnt,  feria  qnarta  ante  ipsam  ordinationem  sto- 
candi  sunt  ad  ciTitatem,  anacnm  arobipresbjteris,  qui  eos  repnesentare  debent.. 
Et  tone  episoopns  a  latere  sao  eligere  debet  sacerdotes  et  alios  prudentes  Tiros*, 
gnaros  dlTinn  legis,  exercitatos  in  ecclesiasticis  sanotionibus,  qui  ordinandorum. 
Titam,  genns,  patriam,  a&tatem,  institntionem,  loonm  nbl  edncati  sunt,  si  sint  bene- 
literati,  si  instmcti  in  lege  Domini,  diligenter  inTOstigent,  ante  omma  si  fidem 
oatholicam  firmiter  teneant,  et  Terbis  simplicibos  asserere  qneant  Ipsi  autem, 
qvibiu  boo  committitar,  caTSre  debent,  ne  ant  faToiis  gratia,  ant  onjnscnnqne 
muieris  cnpiditate  illc^ti  a  Tero  devient,  et  indignnm  et  minns  idonenm  ad  sacros 
gradns  snseipitndos  episoopi  manibas  applieent — Cone,  yammtenee,  a.  d.  66S,  o. 
11.    Presbytemm  ordinari  non  debet  ante  legitimum  tempus,  hoe  est,  ante  vol 

14 
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No  formal  proviBion  was  made  for  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles.  John,  and  some  other  iq>ostles,  are  supposed  to  haYe  had, 
like  our  Lord,  certain  disciples  who  resorted  to  them  as  attendants 
and  followers,  and,  by  habitual  intercourse  with  them,  became  quali- 
fied to  assume  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the  church.  It  is  asserted 
by  authors,  though  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  church  con- 
tinjaed  for  several  ages  to  be  supplied  in  this  manner  with  spiritual 
teachers.  The  Council  of  Yaison,  however,  in  the  sixth  century, 
required  the  presbyters  to  observe  this  custom  of  our  Lord,  which 
they  alleged  to  be  common  in  Italy. 

Christian  parents  and  friends  themselves  became  the  instructors 
of  their  children,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but  in  the  usual  branches  of  learning.  Thus  Origen  was 
taught  by  his  father,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  by  his  sister.  After 
the  establishment  of  churches,  schools  were  sustained  in  connection 
with  them  for  the  education  of  the  children ;  and  buildings  were 
erected  adjacent  to  these  churches  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  theological  school  was  the  famous  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria ;  which  became  distinguished  in  the  third  century,  and 
continued  until  the  fifth.  After  this,  sprang  up  other  celebrated 
schools  in  different  countries;  as  at  Antioch,  Csesarea,  Edissa, 
Nisilis,  &c. 

History  affords  no  positive  evidence  that  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  at  their  ordination,  were  subjected  to  an  examination 
respecting  their  literary  qualifications  and  doctrinal  knowledge  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  century.  Even  at  this  period  there  were  igno- 
rant and  idle  pretenders  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  who,  while 
they  affected  to  despise  all  human  attainments,  aspired  to  assume 
the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  Against  such  enthusiasts  and 
indolent  aspirants  Augustin,  Jerome,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Chrysostom  inveigh  with  just  severity.^^ 

8.  No  person  could  regularly  be  appointed  to  the  higher  offices 
of  the  ohurch  witJiout  having  passed  through  the  suhordinate  grades. 
To  this  rule  there  were  frequent  exceptions,  but  the  principle  was 
strenuously  maintained,  in  order  that  no  one  should  assume  the 


ntatiB  aniram ;  sed  prinsqiuun  »d  presbyteratiu  oonseerationem  aecedat,  mane&t 
in  episcopio  discendi  gratia  offioium  saum  tarn  dia,  doneo  possint  et  mores  et 
actus  ^ufl  animadTerti ;  et  time,  si  dignos  fiierit,  ad  saoerdotiam  promoreatur. — 
Cone,  Tnnm,  8,  ▲.  B.  818,  o.  12. 
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ministerial  office  tmtil  be  had  in  this  way  become  practically  fa- 
miliar with  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiasticsd  discipline  and  policy.**' 

4.  Every  one  was  to  be  ordained  to  some  special  charge.^  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  apostolical  mle.  Acts  xiy.  88 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ; 
1  Pet.  T.  2.  Exceptions  sometimes  occnn-ed,  though  very  rarely, 
and  always  against  the  decided  sentiments  of  the  church.  Non- 
resident clergy,  who  are  in  this  way  removed  from  the  watch  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  receive  no  favour  from  the  ancient  canons 
and  early  ecclesiastical  writers. 

5.  Every  minister  was  required  to  remain  in  the  diocese  over 
which  he  was  ordained;  and  no  one  could,  at  the  same  time,  be 
invested  with  more  than  one  office.^  Plurality  of  livings  were  un- 
known to  the  ancient  church. 

6.  A  clerical  tonsure  was  made  requisite  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  Kb  mention  is  made  of  it  before  the  fourth,  and  it  is  first 
spoken  of  with  decided  disapprobation.^ 

§  8.   or  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RITE. 

The  duty  of  administering  the  rite  devolved,  ex  officio,  upon  the 
bishop  alone.  This  is  abundantly  implied  in  the  canons  of  coun- 
cils, and  often  expressly  asserted  by  ecclesiastical  writers.^  Ordi- 
nation by  a  presbyter  is  frequently  declared  to  be  null  and  void.' 
The  office  of  the  presbyter  in  the  rites  of  ordination  was  to  assist 
the  bishop  in  ordaining  a  fellow-presbyter.^ 

The  ordination  was  solemnized  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly.     Private  ordinations  were  severely  censured.' 

*  Ut  ex  laico  ad  gradum  sacerdotii  ante  nemo  Teniat,  nisi  prios  in  officio  leoto- 
rati  vel  tabdiaconati  disoipUnam  eoelesiasticam  discai,  et  sio  per  singalos  gradna 
ad  saeerdotinm  veniat. — C<mc,  Bracar.  2,  a.  b.  668,  o.  20.  Varia  liabendn  eat 
ordinatio  qiue,  nee  loco  fiindata  est  nee  ancioritate  manita. — ^Lio  M.  £p.  82,  ad 
RuMtic,  e.  1. 

t  MiT^CMi  &rttilMMiuvu»i  (absolnte)  ;tc^pof  orsiff^  /i^f  ytpf  0|3vf  cpov,  fifftt  dtoxoyoy, 
ItiSftM  o9UK  <•»»  ^mv  iv  i»xD^ota9tix^  twyfMtt  §1  fii^  iSwCtf  (epecialiter)  h  IxxXsjdif 
icdx<w^9  ij  xtofujft  ^  fiq^>tvpt9,  ij  fu>Mt0^p»9  6  ;ttcpo<oii»i;fMvof  intxtffvttoi'tQ.  Tovf 
ii  QinAvtm  ;);(cpo^orovfi(yov(  wpiMy  ^  ayia  9vro6of  ounipoy  tz^^  ^*P  touuutijv  ;t<H^'~ 
Oka^y  xai  fM^doftov  Swao'^  iptpytlv  ip*  v^tt  tov  x^f^oif^o*''^^' — Cone,  ChalceeL 
A.  D.  461,  0.  6;  Conf.  Cone,  Valent,  e.  6. 

}  Presbyter  enm  ordinatnr,  episcopo  eum  benedioente  et  mannm  snper  oapat 
ejus  tenente,  etiam  omnes  presbyter!  qui  prasentes  sont,  manos  snas  jaxta  manum 
episeopi  super  capat  illius  teneant. — Cone,  Carth,  It.  c.  4.  Presbyteros  quoqae  et 
diaeonos  sola  mananm  impositione  ordinabant;  sed  saos  presbyteros  quisqne  epis- 
copofl  enm  presbyteromm  collegio  ordinabat    Qaanquam  antem  idem  agebant 
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Billing  the  first  four  centuries  the  ordination  was  solemnized  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  as  occasion  required,  and  on  any  day  of  the 
week.  It  afterward  became  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  ordina- 
tion should  be  performed  only  on  the  sabbath,^  sometimes  in  the 
morning,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  but  usually  in  couAection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.^ 

Baptism  was  also  connected  not  unfrequ^itly  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rite  in  question.  A  preference  was  manifested  for 
the  holy  days  of  the  church  in  which  to  solemnise  the  ordinance, 
particularly  on  the  great  festival  of  Easter,  and  on  the  principal 
fast-days  of  the  church. 

Candidates  for  ordination  were  accustomed  uniformly  to  observe 
a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  preparatory  to  this  <»rdinancey^  and 
to  receive  the  sacrament. 

The  first  and  most  significant  act  in  the  rite  of  ordination  was 
the  imposition  of  hands.  This  has  been  from  the  be^nning  an  uni- 
form and  expressive  rite  in  the  consecration  of  one  to  the  service 
of  the  sacred  ministry ;  and  in  this,  accompanied  with  prayer,  the 
act  of  ordination  essentially  consisted.  By  many  this  is  supposed 
to  differ  from  the  common  imposition  of  hands  at  baptism,  confirm- 
ation, and  absolution.  The  manner  of  performing  the  ceremony 
has  differed  at  different  times. 

About  the  nintii  century  it  became  customary  in  the  Romish 
church  to  anoint  the  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

In  the  Eastern  church  this  custom  never  became  general.  The 
oil  was  applied  to  the  head  and  hands  of  the  bishops,  but  only  to 
the  hands  of  the  presbyters. 

The  investiture — the  custom  of  delivering  the  sacred  vessels, 
ornaments,  and  vestments — ^was  introduced  in  the  seventh  century. 
But  some  mention  is  made  of  it  at  an  earlier  date.  The  badges 
and  insignia  varied  with  different  persons,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  ofSce. 

In  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  an  open  Bible  was  laid  upon  his 
head — sometimes  delivered  into  his  hands — ^to  indicate  that  he  was 
oontinually  to  considt  this  for  direction  in  duty.  A  ring  was  put 
upon  his  finger  as  a  token  of  his  espousal  to  the  church,  and  a  staff 
in  his  hand  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock.     The  mitre  was  added  in 

onmes,  quia  Umen  prsibkt  episoopus  et  qutai  ^wt  ftiwpioua  res  guniMnr,  id«o 
ipsios  dicebatur  ordinatio.  Unde  Teterea  hoc  8«pe  habent,  non  diffsrre  alia  re  ab 
epiaoopo  presbjrterum,  nisi  quia  ordinandi  potaetatean  aoa  kabeat-^ALVur. 
ImtiL  Hd.  Ckr,  lib.  It.  c.  4,  {  16. 
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the  tenth  century,  and  the  glove  was  also  introduced,  but  at  what 
time  does  not  appear. 

The  presbyter  received  the  sacramental  cup  and  plate  in  token 
of  his  service  in  administering  the  sacrament. 

Upon  the  deacon  the  bishop  laid  his  right  hand  and  delivered  to 
him  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  to  indi<».te  that  he  was  to  act  as  the 
agent  and  wgan  of  the  bishop. 

The  subdeacon  received  an  empty  paten  and  cup,  with  an  ewer 
and  napkin;  the  reader  received  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures;  the 
acolyth,  a  candlestick  with  a  taper ;  and  the  ostiarii  the  keys  of 
the  church. 

The  person  ordained  was  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
after  his  ordination  received  the  kiss  of  charity  from  the  ordaining 
minister  and  his  assistants.^ 

The  following  is  the  prayer  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  to  be  used  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop : — 

"  0  eternal  and  almighty  Lord  Gk>d,  the  only  unbegotten  and 
supreme,  who  art  from  eternity,  before  all  time  and  all  things; 
thou  who  hast  need  of  nothing,  and  art  exalted  far  above  all  cir^ 
cumstances  and  events ;  thou  who  art  the  only  true,  the  only  wise, 
the  highest  over  all ;  whose  nature  is  inscrutable,  and  whose  know- 
ledge is  without  beginning;  thou  who  alone  art  good,  and  with 
whom  no  one  may  compare ;  thou  who  knowest  all  things  before 
they  come  to  pass ;  thou  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  whom  no 
one  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  one  can  command;  0  thou  God 
and  Father  of  thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour; 
thou  who  through  time  hast  created  all  things,  and  who  upholdest 
all ;  thou  father  of  mercy,  and  God  of  all  consolation ;  thou  who 
dwellest  in  the  highest,  and  regardest  the  things  that  are  below ; 
thou  who  hast  given  to  the  church  its  bounds  by  the  incarnation  of 
thy  Christ,  with  the  testimony  of  the  Comforter,  by  thine  apostles, 
and  by  the  bishops  here  present  by  thy  grace ;  thou  who  from  the 
beginning,  amongst  the  first  men,  didst  for  the  good  of  thy  people 
appoint  priests,  even  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek, 
and  Job ; — ^thou  who  didst  choose  thy  faithful  servants  Abraham 
and  the  other  patriarchs,  Moses,  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Phineas,  and 
didst  appoint  from  among  them  princes  and  priests  for  the  service 
of  the  covenant ;  who  didst  make  Samuel  both  priest  and  prophet, 
who  didst  not  leave  thy  sanctuary  without  ministers  and  attendance, 
and  didst  show  favour  unto  those  whom  thou  didst  cause  to  minister 
to  thy  glory ; — we  beseech  thee  to  pour  out  now  through  us,  by  the 
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mediation  of  thy  ChriBt,  the  power  of  thine  aknighty  Spirit,  which 
is  given  through  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  he  im- 
parted to  thine  holy  apostles  according  to  thy  will,  0  eternal  God. 
Grant,  0  thou  searcher  of  the  heart,  that  this  thy  servant,  whom 
thou  hast  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  may  feed  thy  holy  flock 
in  thy  name,  and  may  serve  thee  unblamably  as  thine  high  priest, 
day  and  night;  and  that  he,  propitiating  thy  countenance,  may 
gather  unto  thee  the  number  of  those  who  shall  be  called,  and  may 
present  the  offerings  of  thy  holy  church.  Grant  unto  him,  0  Lord 
Almighty,  by  thy  Christ  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  may  have  power  to  remit  sins  according  to  thy  command- 
ment, to  confer  orders  {fiiiovai  xXnpovg)  according  to  thy  appoint- 
ment, and  to  loose  every  bond  {pvxvra  (Tw^safiov)  according  to 
the  power  which  thou  didst  grant  unto  thine  apostles.  Grant  that 
he  may  please  thee  by  meekness,  purity  of  heart,  constancy,  sin- 
cerity, and  a  blameless  conversation ;  that  so  he  may  offer  unto 
thee  the  pure  and  unbloody  sacrifice  which  thou  hast  appointed  by 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  new  covenant,  and  as  the  offering  of 
a  sweet-smeUing  savour,  through  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
God  and  Saviour,  through  whon^  be  unto  thee  glory,  honour,  and 
adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  CLERICAL  PREROGATIVES. 
§1.  OF  THE  RANK  OF  THE  CLERQT. 

The  pride  of  rank  was  whoQy  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  apostles 
and  of  their  immediate  successors ;  and,  indeed,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  a  state  religion  under  Constantino.  The 
ministerial  office  neither  conferred  any  personal  superiority  nor 
claimed  any  official  distinction.  The  representations  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  fathers  so  frequently  make  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  religious  teachers  have  no  reference  to  this 
subject.  They  only  represent  these  teachers  as  the  servants  and 
stewards  of  God,  and  their  office  as  one  in  the  highest  degree  ele- 
vated and  heavenly.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  real  estimation  in 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  bishops  were  held  by 
the  world  in  the  first  three  centuries,  that  one  might  fitly  say  of 
them — ^the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  least  of  all 
men. 

The  famous  Origen  was,  in  regard  to  rank,  one  of  the  lesser  lights 
in  the  church,  invested  at  first  with  only  the  humble  office  of  cate- 
chistj  and  afterward,  informally,  with  that  of  deacon^  or,  according 
to  some,  with  that  of  presbyter.  Yet  had  he  more  influence  and 
authority  than  any  dignitary  of  the  church  in  his  time.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Tertullian  were  never  bishops ;  but  they  were 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  both  by  their  contemporaries  and  by 
posterity.  Jerome  was  only  an  itinerating  presbyter,  but  he  was 
honoured  as  the  dictator  of  the  church.  And  still  later,  even  when 
the  aristocracy  of  the  church  was  fully  established,  there  occurred, 
at  times,  instances  of  men  who,  by  their  talents,  rose  superior  to 
all  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  of  office.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  and  others, 
notwithstanding  their  high  office,  were  often  treated  with  the  great- 
est indignity. 

216 
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The  relations  of  rank  must  have  existed  among  the  priesthood 
themselves  previous  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  even  from  the  time 
Tfhen  they  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  order,  and  to  be  di- 
vided into  different  classes,  superior  and  inferior.  But  it  was  a 
long  time  before  even  these  relations  became  so  distinct  as  they 
have  befil^  since  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hierarchy  in  the  eighth  century.  After  the  organization  of  the 
episcopal  government,  however,  as  a  religious  establishment,  a  long 
and  bitter  strife  began  between  the  different  orders  for  preferment 
and  distinction  one  above  another.  The  primitive  presbyters  sus- 
tained an  arduous  conflict,  first  against  the  pretensions  of  bishops 
to  superiority ;  and  then  again  against  the  order  of  deacons,  and 
especially  of  the  archdeacons^  who  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  bishops.  The  result  of  this  increasing  conflict  was  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  presbyters  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  so 
that  only  a  few  ventured  occasionally  to  remonstrate  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  episcopate.  And  the  bishops  again  sustained  a 
struggle,  arduous  and  disastrous  to  themselves,  with  the  archbishops, 
'  primates,  and  patriarchs.  With  the  latter,  particularly,  a  long  and 
obstinate  strife  for  the  mastery  was  maintained,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  popish  supremacy ;  but  the  conflict  ceased  not  so  long 
as  one  remained  to  sustain  it. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Constantino  no  outward  relations  of  rank 
were  established  among  the  clergy.  But  as  in  both  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  states  the  priesthood  were  invested  with  pecuUar  honours, 
so  this  monarch  sought  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Thus  these  forms  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  perpetuated  them- 
selves in  the  Christian  church  after  the  overthrow  of  the  religion  to 
which  they  at  first  belonged.^ 

The  bishops,  especially,  profited  by  this  reference  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Jewish  and  pagan  systems  of  religion,  claiming  that  the 
Christian  bishops  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  in  rank  to  the  Jewish 
patriarchs.'  It  was  an  expedient  to  elevate  a  depressed  priesthood 
by  investing  them  with  new  honours,  just  as  Julian  the  Apostate 
sought  afterward  to  overthrow  them  by  reinstating  the  pagan  priest- 
hood in  their  ancient  rank.'  And  again,  Constantino  himself  sus- 
tained a  certain  relation  to  the  priesthood.  Eusebius  declares  him 
to  have  been  a  bishop  duly  constituted  by  God.^  And  he  styles 
himself  bishop,  r&v  ixrog  vtxo  3f  ov  xa&etna^iJEVQv  BTtiaxoTto^ — 
a  phrase  of  similar  import  with  pont\fex  maximus,  which,  after  the 
example  of  the  Roman  emperors,  he  solemnly  assumed  in  the  year 
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825.^  The  Emperor  Gratian,  f  883,  was  the  last  who  bore  this  title. 
But  so  long  as  it  was  retained  it  had  the  effect  to  elevate  the  ofBce 
both  of  bishops  and  emperors  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and 
to  justify  the  interrention  of  secular  power  in  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils and  in  the  elections  of  bishops. 

The  priesthood  of  the  Christian  church,  after  its  union  with  the 
state,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  the  constituted  guardians  of  the 
morals  of  the  community,  as  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  magis- 
trates, and  in  this  relation  had  a  decided  superiority  to  the  pagan 
and  Jewish  priesthood.  Even  the  highest  magistrates  and  princes 
were  not  exempt  from  their  sentences  of  suspension  and  excommu- 
nication. Theodosius  the  Great  submitted  himself  to  this  disci- 
pline, A.  D.  890,  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  his 
successors,  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  lY.*  Ghregory  Nazianzen, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  ^^  The  law  of  Christ  subjects  you 
to  my  controL  For  we  also  are  in  authority,  and  I  will  add,  an 
authority  greater  and  more  perfect  than  yours,  inasmuch  as  the 
carnal  is  inferior  to  the  spiritual — ^the  earthly  to  the  heavenly."' 
Multitudes  of  passages  of  similar  import  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Chrysostom,^  Ambrose,*  and  other  of  the  fathers.'® 

Notwithstanding  the  high  consideration  in  which  the  clergy  were 
held,  we  are  still  left  in  ignorance  of  their  relative  rank  in  civil  life. 
But  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  their  civil  and 
political  relations  were  clearly  defined ;  and  under  the  dynasty  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  bishops  obtained  the  rank 
of  barons  or  lords,  and  as  such  became  civil  magistrates  and  coun- 
sellors in  the  state,  and,  as  civil  dignitaries,  took  part  in  all  political 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  importance.  They  were  regular 
members  of  all  imperial  dietSj  which  were  in  reality  ecclesiastical 
synods.  At  a  later  period,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots  were, 
by  statute  laws,  made  princes  of  the  empire  and  electors.  And  the 
last  mentioned  were  often  involved  in  conflicts  with  the  Roman 
cardinals  for  superiority.  This  organization  was  continued  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  confederacy  subsequent  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  became  a  pattern  for  other  lands. 

• 

§  2.   09  THE  IMMUNITIES,  PREROGATIVES,  AND  PRIVILEGES  07  THE 

PRIESTHOOD. 

Previous  to  his  conversion,  Constantino  merely  gave  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Christian  church  equal  privileges  with  the  pagan  and 
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Jewish  priests.  These  acts  of  toleration  were  followed  by  others 
conferring  npon  the  clergy  of  the  church  certain  specific  privileges, 
which  were  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  sons.  And  what  was 
lost  by  the  interrention  of  Julian  the  Apostate  was  fully  regained 
under  the  propitious  reigns  of  Valentinian  III.,  Gratian,  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  Honorius,  etc.  For  a  full  account  of  the  several 
grants  of  the  early  emperors,  see  references.^ 

The  principal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  Exemption  from  aU  civU  offices  and  seciUar  duties  to  the  stateJ^ 
Such  exemption  was  granted  by  Constantino,  A.  n.  312 ;  and  in 
319  and  330,  it  was  extended  to  the  inferior  order,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  conferring  this  privilege  was^  that  '^  the  clergy  might 
not,  for  any  unworthy  pretence,  be  called  off  from  their  religious 
duties,"  ne  sacrUego  livore  quorundam  a  divinis  obsequiis  avo- 
century  or,  as  Eusebius  expresses  it,  "  that  they  might  have  no  false 
pretence  or  excuse  for  being  diverted  from  their  sacred  calling,  but 
rather  might  rightfully  prosecute  it  without  molestation."  By  this 
right  they  were  excused  from  bearing  burdensome  and  expensive 
municipal  offices.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  and  pagan  priests  en- 
joyed a  similar  exemption.' 

2.  Exemption  from  all  sordid  offices,  both  predial  and  personal* 
This  right  was  also  granted  by  Constantine  and  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  and  Honorius.^  The  right  relieved  them  from 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  post-horses,  provisions,  etc.,  for  public 
officers,  and  sometimes  from  that  of  constructing  and  repairing 
public  highways  and  bridges.' 

3.  Exemption  from  certain  taxes  and  imposts.  The  clergy  were 
not,  indeed,  totally  exempt  from  taxation.  Their  property,  real 
and  personal,  was  taxed,  but  this  exemption  has  reference  to  certain 
other  assessments,  such  as  (a)  the  census  capitum — ^analogous  to 
poll-tax;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  precise 
nature  of  it.  (6)  The  aurum  tironium — an  assessment  for  military 
purposes,  a  bounty  paid  as  a  substitute  for  serving  in  the  army. 
(e)  The  equus  canonicus,  the  furnishing  and  equipping  of  horses 
for  military  service,  (d)  Chrysargyrumy  Jjpwrdpyvpov,  commerce- 
money,  duties  on  articles  of  trade  assessed  every  five  years,  and 
paid  in  silver  and  gold,  (e)  The  metatum,  a  tax  levied  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  emperor  and  his  court  as  he  travelled,  or  for 
judges  and  soldiers  in  their  journeys.     (/)  The  coUatio  superindicta 
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et  extraardindriay  a  direct  tax  levied  on  special  emergencies.' 
Certain  taxes  on  real  estate  they  were  required  to  pay.^ 

4.  Exemption  from  military  duty.  This  right  is  not  expressly 
stated,  but  fairly  inferred  from  many  considerations.  The  maxim, 
ecclesia  nan  sitit  Banguinemy  was  always  recognised  by  the  state. 

5.  JSacemptian  in  certain  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions.  They 
were  not  required  to  appear  in  court,  nor  to  give  testimony  under 
oath.^  Neither  were  they  required  to  make  oath  to  affidavits,  but 
instead  thereof,  they  attested  the  truth  of  their  testimony  on  the 
Bible  at  home.'  SacerdoteSy  ex  levi  causa^  jurare  non  debent 
This  was  a  concession  to  the  dignity  of  the  bishop ;  but  presbyters 
were  summoned  to  appear  in  court  to  give  testimony.  The  more 
the  bishops  exalted  themselves  above  the  presbyters,  the  more  were 
the  latter  subject  to  indignities  from  their  superiors.  In  this  in- 
stance external  influence  from  the  state  was  so  employed  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  presbyter  in  humiliating  contrast  with  the  bishop. 

The  rank,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  especially  those 
of  the  bishops,  were  powerful  incentives  to  bad  men  to  aspire  after 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  equally  efficacious  in  corrupting  the  minis- 
try. Taxation  and  war,  under  a  despotic  government,  impose 
grievous  burdens  on  the  people,  from  which  multitudes  would  gladly 
escape  by  entering  into  clerical  orders. 

The  spirit  of  Christians  at  this  time,  in  contrast  with  that  of  pri- 
mitive Christians,  is  forcibly  exhibited  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  f  a.  d. 
420,  who  says,  ^^  that  then  a  glorious  martyrdom  was  sought  more 
eagerly  than  now  men  with  depraved  ambition  aspire  to  a  bishop- 
ric." ^« 

6.  No  ecclesiastical  matters  were  to  he  tried  before  secular  courts}^ 
Of  this  nature  were  all  questions  of  faith  and  practice,  which  came  ap- 
propriately under  the  cognizance  of  presbyteries,  bishops,  or  synods, 
together  with  all  such  acts  of  discipline  as  belonged  to  individual 
churches,  in  which  the  clergy  were  allowed  a  controlling  influence. 

The  primitive  church  had  originally  no  other  authority  than  that 
of  deposing  from  office,  excommunicating,  and  pronouncing  their 
solemn  anathema.  But  after  the  church  became  dependent  upon 
the  civil  authority,  that  power  was  often  exercised  to  redress  the 
offences  of  the  church.  Heretics  especially  were  thus  brought  be- 
fore courts  of  justice.  For  it  is  undeniably  evident  that  heresy 
was  regarded  as  an  actionable  offence,  deserving  severe  punish- 
ment. Offences  of  a  graver  character  were  at  all  times  punishable, 
not  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in  secular  courts  of  justice. 
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7.  Bishope,  like  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  were  often  requested  to 
settle  disputes  and  act  as  arbitrators  and  umpires  in  civil  matters.^ 
They  were  also  common  intercessors  in  behalf  of  criminals  for  their 
reprieve  or  pardon  when  condemned  to  death.*^ 

§8.    OF  CLERICAL  LETTERS. 

The  generous  hospitality  of  the  primitive  Christians,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  was  so  frequently  abused  by  impostors, 
that  it  became  necessary  at  an  early  period,  to  give  to  all  Chris* 
tians  who  travelled  beyond  the  range  of  their  acquaintance,  testi- 
monials of  their  character,  commending  them  to  the  confidence  and 
fellowship  of  Christian  brethren  wherever  they  might  travel.  As 
synodical  councils  began  to  be  held,  they  gave  occasion  for  the  fre- 
quent exchange  of  letters.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
episcopate,  the  bishops  were  accustomed  to  communicate  to  other 
dioceses  their  own  acts  of  discipline,  and,  to  give  more  effect  to  their 
discipline,  none  was  allowed  to  reverse  the  bans  or  remove  the 
censure  but  he  with  whom  the  sentence  originated.  None  of  the 
subordinate  clergy  could  officiate  in  another  church  unless  duly 
accredited  by  the  testimonials  of  his  bishop.  These  regulations 
gave  occasion  for  frequent  missives  from  the  bishops.  Whatever 
was  the  nature  of  these  official  communications,  they  were  uniformly 
sent  from  diocese  to  diocese  by  special  messengers,  and  usually  by 
the  hands  of  the  subdeacons,  as  the  trusty  agents  of  the  bishop. 
This,  indeed,  was  for  some  time  the  most  responsible  duty  of  the 
subdeacons.  Cyprian,  on  one  occasion,  ordained  a  new  subdeacon 
to  take  charge  of  his  letters  to  Rome,  because  those  in  office  could 
not  be  spared  for  this  service.^ 

These  regulations  invested  the  bishop  again  with  dangerous  pre- 
rogatives; they  placed  ^Hhe  power  of  the  keys"  in  his  hands,  to 
open  and  shut  at  his  pleasure  or  caprice  the  church  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  character  of  every  communicant  and  the  privileges  of 
communion  and  fellowship  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop. 
Banishment  or  removal  offered  no  relief  to  one,  however  unjustly  he 
might  be  under  censure.  Without  the  testimonial  of  his  bishop,  the 
church  of  Christ  was  barred  against  him  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
for  none  but  the  bishop  was  allowed,  on  any  occasion,  to  issue  let- 
ters missive  of  any  character  from  one  church  to  another — a  pre- 
rogative the  power  of  which  the  bishops  well  understood  and 
guarded  with  peculiar  jealousy. 
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These  clerical  letters  were  known  by  different  names,  according 
to  the  yarious  occasions  on  which  they  were  written.  They  were 
Btyled,  in  general,  Uteras  formatsey  fypdfifjtara  rvTto^vay  with 
such  qualifications  as  the  following :  xavopixdy  xotvQfPixOj  eifvivtxd 
aixfrartxdj  aTto^vtixd^  iv^^ioracdj  ammunicatorisey  pacificwj 
dimissarieej  etc.  The  explanation  of  the  character  of  these  letters 
is  given  in  the  words  of  Bingham : 

^'  They  are  generally  of  three  kinds,  the  epistolas  eommemdatorisey 
ecmmunieatorissj  and  dimmoriw.  The  first  were  such  as  were 
granted  only  to  persons  of  quality,  or  else  persons  whose  reputa- 
tion had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had  occasion 
to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  The  second  sort  were  granted  to 
all  who  were  in  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church ;  whence 
they  were  also  called  p(zeifie»j  and  eeelesiastieaej  and  sometimes 
eanofiicae.  The  third  sort  were  such  as  were  only  given  to  the 
clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove  from  their  own  diocese  and  set- 
tle in  another ;  and  they  were  to  testify  that  they  had  their  bishop's 
leave  to  depart ;  whence  they  were  called  dimuaarise^  and  some- 
times pacificm  likewise.  All  these  went  under  the  general  name 
of  formatssj  because  they  were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with 
some  particular  marks  and  characters,  which  served  as  special  sig- 
natures to  distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.  By  all  ancient 
canons  this  privilege  is  reserved  entirely  to  bishops,  and  this  set 
their  authority  very  high  in  the  church,  for  no  one,  either  clergy 
or  laity,  could  communicate  in  any  church  besides  his  own  without 
these  testimonials  from  his  bishop ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Councils 
of  Carthage,'  and  Agde,^  and  many  others." 

§4.   OF  CLERICAL  COSTUMES. 

In  a  religion  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  estimates 
every  thing  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  by  outward  forms,  and 
reUes  for  its  effect  chiefly  upon  specific  external  rites,  the  high- 
priest  of  its  awful  mysteries  might  be  expected  to  appear  before  the 
people  in  imposing  clerical  vestments.  But  such  a  vestitnre  is  in- 
compatible with  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Nothing  is  known  of  official  vestments  either  in  the  New 
Testament  or  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  fathers.  There  are, 
indeed,  traditions  of  the  linen  robe  of  James ;  of  the  golden  front- 
lets of  Mark,  and  James,  and  John ;  and  of  the  splendid  mantle  of 
Bartholomew  ;^  but  these  are  regarded  as  unworthy  of  credit.    No 
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anthentic  notice  of  any  clerical  yestments  appears  on  the  page  of 
ancient  history  earlier  than  the  fonrth  century.  They  were  as- 
sumed as  a  part  of  the  imposing  forms  of  episcopal  worship,  on 
the  substitution  of  these  for  the  simplicity  of  primitiye  worship. 
Constantino,  in  the  fourth  century,  presented  a  splendid  robe, 
inwrought  with  gold,  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.'  And  many  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant authors  who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  concur  in  assigning 
to  this  century  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  investing  the  clergy  with 
an  official  costume.  The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  chiurch  were  the 
first  to  adopt  these  badges  of  office,  of  which  the  principal  was  the 
robe  a^fio^xipcoi/. 

This  episcopal  badge,  denominated  ptiUtum  iuper  humerale^  pee- 
torale,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Western  church 
at  a  later  period.  The  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Pellicia,  affirms 
that  the  clergy  were  not  distinguished  from  the  laity  in  their  dress 
until  the  sixth  century.'  But  the  Council  of  Aries,  A.  D.  314,  c. 
28,  and  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  898,  c.  41,  passed  decrees 
respecting  some  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  in  the  churches  of  Africa  and  Gaul,  the  clergy  had 
assumed,  in  the  fouith  century,  a  distinctive  habit.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  extant  an  epistle  from  Cselestin,  bishop  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  428,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Vienna  and  Narbonne,  in 
which  he  complains  that  certain  priests  in  the  church  of  Craul  had 
begun  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  laity  by  wearing  the  robe 
and  girdle.  To  this  custom  he  strongly  objects  as  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, which  may  be  the  occasion  of  introducing  vain  supersti- 
tions."^ These  objections,  however,  are  supposed  by  many,  to  have 
been  urged  by  Cselestin  against  change  of  the  bishop's  robe  for  the 
garb  of  a  monk. 

The  robe  was  originally  a  white  woollen  fabric,  hanging  loosely 
from  the  shoulders.^  Durandus  describes  it,  at  a  later  period,  as 
changed,  like  every  thing  else,  from  its  original  simplicity,  and 
decked  out  with  many  superstitious,  fantastic  ornaments,  to  which 
mysterious  meanings  were  attached.  It  was  made  of  the  fleece  of 
the  sheep,  because  that  animal  is  an  emblem  of  harmless  innocence. 
It  was  gathered  into  a  circle  upon  the  shoulders,  emblematical  of 

*  Diseemendi  a  plebe  samafl  dootrina,  non  yeste ;  conYersatione,  non  habitn ; 
mentis  puritate,  non  cultu.  Si  inoipimos  studere  novitati,  traditum  nobis  a  patri- 
bos  ordinem  calcabimus,  nt  locum  superracuis  saperatitionibos  faceamus. — ^, 
2,  ad  Gall  o.  1. 
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the  fear  of  God  which  restrains  us  within  appointed  bounds.  It  had 
two  stripeSj  in  front  and  on  the  back,  significant  of  an  active  and 
a  contemplative  life.  It  had  double  foldings  on  the  left,  to  indi- 
cate the  patient  endurance  of  the  trials  of  this  life ;  and  a  single 
one  on  the  right,  to  express  the  single  aspiration  of  the  soul  after 
the  rest  that  remains  to  the  people  of  God  in  heaven.  It  had  four 
purple  crosses ;  one  on  the  breast,  one  on  the  back,  and  one  on 
either  side,  emblematical  of  the  four  virtues — justice,  fortitude, 
prudence,  and  temperance ;  purple,  to  show  that  these  virtues  must 
be  dyed  in  the  purple  blood  of  the  cross  before  thej  can  commend 
us  to  the  favour  of  Heaven ; — and  finally  into  this  robe  were  inserted 
three  golden  pins.'  Such  were  some  of  the  puerile  superstitions 
that  encumbered  the  ritual  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  appears  from  Socrates,"  that  a  black  robe  early  became  a  part 
of  the  clerical  costume ;  but  whether  worn  in  public  or  in  private  is 
not  apparent  from  the  passage.  Besides  black  and  white  colours, 
others,  such  as  red,  blue,  green,  and  violet,  were  sometimes  adopted. 

The  form  of  the  robe  was  also  varied  at  times,  according  to  which 
it  received  different  names,  as  ovarium^  Budarium^  dalmatica  alba^ 
croXr.y  Ttspi^o^aioVf  &c.  ' 

The  principle  ornament  for  the  head  was  the  tiara  or  mitre. 
This  was  a  species  of  turban,  similar  to  the  antique  mitre  or  crown 
of  ancient  kings ;  and,  like  that,  was  a  symbol  of  power  and  au- 
thority. Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  cidaris.*  But  we  have  not  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  it  until  a  later  period.  John  of  Cappadocia, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  represented  to  have  had  a  crown 
embellished  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

After  the  sixth  century,  the  ring  and  the  staff  became  also  badges 
of  the  bishop,  to  which,  as  usual,  mysterious  meanings  were  at- 
tached. The  latter,  especially,  was  forked  at  the  bottom,  and 
wrought  into  fantastic  shapes,  for  which  the  most  whimsical  rea- 
sons were  assigned  by  the  superstition  of  the  age. 

Chirothecsej  gloves^  as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  the  bishop,  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  century ;  for  the  use  of 
which,  reasons  are  assigned,  drawn  from  Matt.  vi.  1-4. 

We  have  yet  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  the  bishop  his  boots  and 
his  sandabj  ealigw  and  sandalia  ;  to  which  also  a  mystical  mean- 
ing was  attached. 

*  Capitique  oidamm  imponis. 
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Angnsti  refers  the  origin  of  a  clerical  coetmne  back  to  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  fourth  century,  in  which  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  many  others.  In  support  of  his  opinion,  he  appeals  to  the  origin 
of  Christianity  as  only  a  modification  of  Judaism.  The  minister, 
therefore,  of  the  new  religion,  may  be  presumed  to  retain  some 
clerical  vestments  similar  to  those  of  the  high-priest.  But  in 
reply  it  is  urged,  that  there  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  the  least 
indication  of  any  clerical  costume ;  neither  were  the  rites  of  the 
church  derived  from  the  temple-service,  but  from  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue, where  no  sacrificial  rites  were  performed  nor  clerical  offices 
required. 

He  further  cites  some  equvocal  traditions  respecting  certain 
vestments,  and  ornaments  or  badges,  of  some  of  the  apostles.  These 
traditions,  however,  even  if  true,  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they 
were  any  part  of  a  clerical  costume. 

Augusti  also  supposes  that  such  a  costume  would  be  a  natural, 
if  not  an  indispensable  part  of  the  imposmg  rites  of  the  secret  dis- 
cipline of  the  church ;  but  this  discipline  can  hardly  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  fourth  century.  For  the  same  reason,  all  that 
relates  to  the  costume  of  the  candidates  for  baptism,  as  taught  by 
Cyril  in  his  catechism,  and  preseribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, is  to  be  rejected  as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  And  even  Augusti  admits  that  '^  the  most  ancient 
history  knows  nothing  of  any  peculiar  costume,  either  for  him  that 
administers  or  those  that  receive  baptism." 

Indeed,  ancient  history  makes  no  intimation  of  any  clerical  cos- 
tume previous  to  the  fourth  century.  Constantino  presented  Ma- 
carius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  sacred  robe,  Ufdv  croXrtPy  to  be 
worn  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinance ;  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  the  bishops  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
di£ferent  colours  for  their  robes/ 

The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  n.  399,  has  an  ordinance, 
c.  44,  respecting  the  tonsure  of  the  clergy,  and  another  on  the  use 
of  the  white  surplice  by  the  deacons. 

These  appear  to  be  the  earliest  indications  of  an  official  clerical 
dress  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  A  clerical  cos- 
tume is  a  fiction  of  the  hierarchy,  a  desire  to  magnify  the  office  of 
the  priesthood,  to  separate  them  from  the  laity,  and  to  give  effect 
to  the  ceremonials  of  religious  worship. 

PeQuliar  attention  was  paid  to  the  head-dress  both  of  bishops  Mud 
priests.     The  clerical  tonsure  was  introduced  between  the  sixth  and 
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eighth  centuries,  and  continued  an  essential  requisite  of  the  clergy, 
while  the  other  ornaments  of  the  head  were  endlessly  varied,  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  use  of  the  wig  is  of  a 
date  still  later,  and  was  totally  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 
It  was  universally  adopted  by  the  clergy,  against  all  precedent,  and, 
although  often  prohibited,  was  for  a  long  time  retained,  and  then 
again  passed  into  disuse.  In  the  Protestant  church  it  was  again 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  became 
alternately  the  badge  of  orthodoxy,  heresy,  and  neology. 

§5.  OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

Nothing  like  the  provisions  of  the  levitical  law,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  priesthood,  was  known  in  the  primitive  church.  Neither 
was  there  any  distinction  between  the  property  of  the  church  and 
of  the  parish.  The  duty  of  the  church  to  maintain  her  religious 
teachers  is  presupposed,  however,  and  implied  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  '^The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat,*'  says 
Christ,  to  which  the  apostle  appeals.  Even  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gos- 
pel, 1  Cor.  iz.  14 ;  which  the  apostle  had  previously  shown  to  be 
not  only  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  words  of  Christ,  but  from 
the  common  understanding  of  men,  and  from  the  Mosaic  laws,  vs. 
7-13.  All  this  he  is  careful  to  show  is  said,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
vs.  15-18,  for  he  uniformly  preached  the  gospel  and  served  the 
church  gratuitously, — Acts  xz.  33-85 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  7  et  seq. ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  7,  8 ;  xu.  13 ;  Phil.  iv.  16-18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  7 ;  Tit.  i.  11 ;  Acts 
xviii.  3 ;  xxiv.  17,  etc., — ^but  to  exhibit  the  duty  of  the  church  toward 
her  teachers.  The  example  of  the  apostle  was  the  general  rule  of 
the  apostolic  age.  The  church  possessed  no  property,  and  exacted 
no  tithes ;  but  her  wants  were  supplied  by  voluntary  offerings  and 
contributions. 

The  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  clergy  consisted  merely  in  the 
supply  of  their  personal  wants.  2  Thess.  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  xxii. 
33;  Jude  xi.  12.  For  this  end  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to 
retain  a  due  portion  of  the  contributions  which  were  made  at  the 
agap»y  or  love-feasts  of  the  church.  But  Tertullian  severely  cen- 
sured this  custom,  together  with  other  abuses  connected  with  this 
festival.' 

Whatever  was  given  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  worship,  was  altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of 

15 
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the  church.  Acts  zi.  29 ;  Bom.  zv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  et  seq,  Ter- 
tnllian  particularly  informs  us  that  they  were  accustomed  once  a 
month,  or  at  any  time,  to  deposit  in  a  charity  box  whatever  any 
one  was  able  and  willing  to  give,  and  adds,  ^^  No  one  is  compelled ; 
it  is  a  voluntary  offering."'  Justin  Martyr  also  makes  mention 
of  monthly  offerings,  which,  however,  were  chiefly  applied  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  needy.  These  charities  were  expended  in 
providing  for  the  support  and  burial  of  the  poor ;  of  orphans,  of 
aged  domestics,  of  the  disabled  and  infirm ;  and  for  the  brethren 
in  bonds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  this  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  clergy  as  a  distinct  class ;  but  they  are  included  among 
the  aged  and  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  contributions  already  mentioned,  it 
was  customary  to  take  up  collections  at  the  celebration  of  the  love- 
feasts,  and  of  the  Lord's  supper.  These  were  celebrated  every 
Sabbath,  and,  at  times,  even  daily. 

The  payment  of  tithes  to  the  church  became  customary,  also,  as 
early  as  the  third  century.  Such  voluntary  contributions  were  en- 
couraged by  the  clergy,"^  and,  finally,  in  the  sixth  century  were  re- 
quired by  specific  decrees  of  synods. 

Special  contributions  were  often  made  for  charitable  objects,  and 
for  the  clergy  themselves. 

The  resources  of  the  church  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  for  all  charitable  purposes,  were  wholly  contributed  on  the 
voluntary  principle;  and  when  at  length  specific  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  of  religious  worship,  it  was 
not  by  any  ordinance  of  the  church,  but  by  the  law  of  the  state, 
after  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
disbursement  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  is  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  remark  in  the  history  of  the  times  f  but  no  law  or  ordinance 
of  the  church  appears  coercing  an  involuntary  contribution  or  tax 
to -sustain  these  revenues.  Fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  services 
rendered,  were  called  sportsgy  sparteUsgy  and  spartulee  ;  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  bringing  of  the  first  fruits  in  a  basket,  sportulcu* 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-12.  They  surely  were  not  the  same  as  the  jura 
stolaey  fees  for  ministerial  services,  which  were  totally  unknown  in 
the  primitive  church.  It  was  an  established  rule  that  no  fees  should 
be  revived  for  religious  services.     The  Council  of  Illibiris,  a.  d. 

*  Migores  nostri  ideo  oopiis  omnibus  abnndftdant,  quia  Deo  decimat  dabant  et 
CflBsari  censum  reddebant. — August  Homi,  48.  Comp.  Cono.  Matisc,  e.  5 ;  Cone. 
Turon. 
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805,  c.  48,  fort)ade  the  costom  of  dropping  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  l/aptismal  basin  as  a  gratuity  to  the  minister  for  administering 
the  ordinance/  Another  strictly  prohibited  the  receiving  of  any 
thing  from  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  alleging  that  the 
grace  of  God  was  not  an  article  of  merchandise,  neither  was  the 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  imparted  for  money.'  Neither  was  it 
lawful  to  receive  any  fee  for  performing  the  burial  service  J 

The  first  departure  from  the  voluntary  principle  above  men- 
tioned began  with  the  celebration  of  religions  ordinances  in  a  pri- 
vate manner^  in  which  the  individual,  at  whose  request  this  private 
celebration  was  performed,  was  required  to  pay  something  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  public  and  voluntary  oblations  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  made.  For  the  sake  of  increasing  the  treasury  of 
the  church,  a  dispensation  of  the  primitive  usage  was  also  intro- 
duced in  the  case  of  penance,  which  shortly  led  on  to  a  wider  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  the  church.  Still  when  the  payment  of 
surrogate  and  surplice  fees  became  common,  they  were  not  paid  to 
the  officiating  priest,  but  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  church. 
The  payment  of  fees  and  perquisites,  as  now  practised,  is  an  abuse 
of  later  date  than  the  above  mentioned,  which,  like  the  penance- 
fees  so  often  and  so  justly  censured,  still  has  found  supporters  even 
in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.^ 

So  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  primitive  church  can  be  said  to  have 
had  any  salary,  it  was  paid,  either  according  to  their  necessities,  or 
according  to  some  general  rule,  from  the  treasury  of  the  church,  or 
of  the  society.  The  treasury  was  supplied  only  from  incidental 
sources,  and  chiefly  from  voluntary  contributions.  The  amount 
paid  to  servants  of  the  church,  and  for  the  poor,  must  have  been 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  church  was  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  bishops, 
who  employed  the  deacons  and  the  oeconomi,  or  stewards,  to  dis- 
burse it. 

Various  rules  were  froni  time  to  time  given  for  the  distribution 
of  funds.'  One  required  that  they  should  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  bishops,  another  to 
the  clergy,  and  the  third  was  to  be  expended  in  making  repairs  and 
providing  lights  for  the  house,  etc.^^  Another  orders  a  fourfold 
division,  to  be  equally  appropriated  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and 
the  poor,  and  in  repairs  of  the  churches  and  their  fumiture.^^ 

These  regulations  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  later  date,  and 
were  established  chiefly  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  bishops,  and 
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to  correct  abuses  resulting  from  their  control  of  the  revennes  of 
the  chorch. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  church  and  the  clergy  came  into  the 
possession  of  property,  personal  and  real.  As  early  as  the  year 
821,  Constantino  granted  the  right  of  receiving  the  donations  and 
bequests  of  pious  persons.  **  This  right  was  often  renewed  and  de- 
fined, to  prevent  unjust  exaction  and  other  abuses.  According  to 
Eusebius,  he  granted  at  one  time  more  than  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars from  his  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  Africa ; 
which  is  only  one  instance  among  many  of  his  liberal  donations." 
The  laws  of  Julian,  confiscating  this  property,  were  themselves  either 
quickly  abrogated  or  but  partially  enforced,  without  producing  any 
lasting  effect." 

The  liberality  of  Gratian,  Theodosius  the  Great,  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  and  other  emperors,  we  must  pass  in  silence ;  but  there 
were  certain  ordinances  for  enriching  the  revenue  of  the  church 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  On  the  demolition  of  heathen  temples  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  priests  by  Theodosius  and  his  sons,  some  of  the  spoils  were 
secularized  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  state;  but  the  greater 
part  were  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  or  appropriated  to 
religious  uses." 

2.  On  the  same  principle  the  property  belonging  to  heretics  was 
sequestrated  to  the  true  Catholic  church." 

3.  The  estates  of  the  clergy  who  died  intestate  and  without 
heirs,  and  of  all  those  who  left  the  ministry  for  unworthy  reasons, 
became  the  property  of  the  church.*^ 

4.  The  church  was  the  heir  at  law  of  all  martyrs  and  confessors 
who  died  without  near  relations." 

The  church,  A.  D.  321,  as  stated  above,  was  authorized  by  state 
law  to  receive  bequests  from  any  who  might  be  disposed  to  make 
legacies  to  it.  This  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  clergy  to  se- 
cure the  inheritance  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  all  who  could,  by 
any  means,  be  induced  to  bestow  their  property  upon  the  church, 
so  that,  according  to  Planck,  it  become  customary  ^^  within  ten 
years,  for  every  one  at  his  death  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  church ; 
and  within  fifty  years  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy."  " 

5.  The  revenue  of  the  church  was  increased  by  tithes  and  first 
fruits.  The  primitive  church  might  be  expected  to  have  introduced 
this  ordinance  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning.    But  it  was  wholly 
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unknown  nntil  the  fourth  and  fifth  century.  Irenseus,  indeed, 
speaks  of  fir9t  fruUn  at  an  earlier  period,^  but  it  is  a  disputed 
passage,'^  and  only  rektes  to  the  wine  and  the  bread  of  the  eucha- 
rist  as  the  fint  fruiU  of  ChrUt.  Basil,  A.  D.  870,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  urge  the  payment  of  tithes."  Chrysostom,®  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,*^  Hilary,*  Augustin,*  and  others,  all  enjoin  the 
paying  of  tithes  as  a  dviy^  and  not  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  These 
tithes  and  first  fruits  the  Christians  gave  as  a  free-will  offering,  and 
not  by  constraint  of  law,  of  which  there  appears  no  indication  in 
the  first  five  centuries.  The  Council  of  Ma9on,  in  the  year  585, 
ordered  the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  ehurehj  as  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  and  yenerable  custom.  They  directed  the  clergy  to 
urge  the  duty  in  their  public  addresses,  and  threatened  with  exci- 
sion from  the  church  all  who  should  refuse  compliance.^  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  merely  an  ecclesiastical  law.  No  mention  is 
made  of  any  enactment  of  the  state. 

Charlemagne  first  required  the  payment  of  tithes  by  statute  law, 
and  enforced  the  duty  by  severe  penalties.^  That  emperor  himself 
paid  tithes  from  his  private  property  and  his  Saxon  possessions. 
His  successors  confirmed  and  completed  the  system  of  tithes  by  law, 
which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  England  and  Sweden.* 

In  the  Eastern  church  the  support  of  religion  was  never  legally 
enforced,  but  it  was  urged  as  a  religious  duty,  and  tithes  were  paid 
as  a  voluntary  offering.*  In  the  Western,  under  the  general  name 
of  offerings,  the  ancient  system  of  contributions  and  almsgivings 
was  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  tithes  and  first  fruits. 
These  offerings  were  made,  in  some  instances,  in  money ;  in  others, 
in  provisions  and  in  live  stock,  in  ci^ttle,  swine,  lambs,  geese,  fowls, 
etc.  The  avails  of  these  were  applied  to  the  treasury  of  the  church, 
or  presented  particularly  to  the  parson,  vicar,  chorister,  or  warden. 
Similar  offerings  are  still  common  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  payment  of  a  stipulated  salary  to  the  clergy,  in  money,  par- 
sonages, tithes,  interest,  and  other  rents,  and  the  distribution  of 
regular  salaries  and  occasional  perquisites,  is  an  institution  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be  discussed  in 
this  place. 

§6.  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  DEGENERACT  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

Few  regulations  of  the  church  were  more  injurious  to  the  peace 
and  purity  of  the  church  than  those  which  have  been  detailed  above ; 
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none,  perhaps,  intmsted  the  bishops  with  more  dangerous  and  dis- 
astrous rights*  The  bishop  was  made  the  sole,  the  absolute,  and 
irresponsible  retainer  and  disburser  of  the  funds  of  the  church. 
<<  We  command  that  the  bishop  have  power  over  the  goods  of  the 
church ;  for  if  he  be  intrusted  with  the  precious  souls,  much  more 
ought  he  to  give  directions  about  goods/*  Such  is  the  unlimited 
power  which  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  41,  give  to  the  bishop  over 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  deacons  were  forbidden  even  to 
give  any  thing  in  charity  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
bishop,  because,  if  they  give  ^^  to  a  person  in  distress  without  the 
bishop's  knowledge,  they  will  give  it  so  that  it  must  tend  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  bishop,  and  will  accuse  Imn  as  careless  of  the  dis- 
tressed.'' ^  This  prerogative  of  the  bishop  is  guarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  and  affirmed  by  repeated  decrees  of  councils. 

This  placed  the  subordinate  orders  of  the  clergy  in  humiliating 
dependence  upon  the  bishop  for  their  daily  bread,  and  made  them 
of  necessity  his  sycophants  and  subservient  agents.  Cyprian  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  claim  for  the  bishops  this  right  over  the 
property  of  the  church ;  and  the  resistance  of  this  unjust  authority 
was  one  principal  cause  of  the  rupture  between  him  and  Felicissi- 
mus,  the  latter  objecting  to  this  independent  control  of  the  public 
treasury. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  effectual  overthrow  of  the  first  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  grand  expedient  of  all  despotisms, 
spiritual  and  secular,  to  take  away  from  the  people  the  control  of 
their  own  public  funds,  and  submit  them  to  the  arbitrary  control 
of  irresponsible  agents. 

As  illustrative  of  the  natural  abuse  of  this  power,  Schone  men- 
tions a  bishop,  who,  for  four  years  in  succession,  retained  all  the 
income  of  the  diocese,  without  any  distribution  to  the  clergy  or  to 
the  poor.* 

Another  result  was  the  enormous  increase  of  tiie  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  as  already  indicated.  "  Behold,  our  treasury  is  exhausted," 
says  the  king  of  France,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
^^  Our  wealth  has  passed  over  into  the  churches.  No  one  prospers 
but  the  bishops;  our  dignity  is  lost,  having  been  transferred  to 
the  bishops."'  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  ministry  was  soon 
crowded  with  unworthy  and  corrupt  men,  an  evil  which  the  civil 
authorities  vainly  sought  by  various  expedients  to  correct. 

Make  the  ministry  the  passport  to  honour  and  to  wealth,  and 
corrupt  men,  from  such  sordid  motives^  will  pass  into  it.     The  de- 
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generacy  of  the  ministry  was  but  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  fore- 
going regulations,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  used  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  church  to  guard  it  against  the  intrusion  of  un- 
worthy men. 

It  was  an  established  principle,  under  the  Christian  emperors,  that 
temporal  authority  was  subordinate  to  the  spiritual ;  that  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  should  not  be  tried  in  civil,  but  only  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  ;'^  and  that  from  this  decision  of  the  bishop  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  any  civil  court  of  justice ;  so  that  a  bishop 
for  any  offence  could  only  be  teied  by  bishops  or  synods.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381, 
c.  6,  hedged  about  an  action  against  a  bishop  with  so  many  condi- 
tions as  to  make  it  extremely  di£Scult  to  bring  a  charge  against  a 
bishop  for  any  offence  whatever.  These  conditions  gave  the  bishop 
almost  an  immunity  from  censure  in  any  case,  insomuch  that  Je- 
rome, with  great  justice  complains — ''  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
a  charge  against  a  bishop,  for  even  if  he  is  guilty,  the  charge  will 
not  be  believed ;  neither  if  convicted,  will  he  be  punished."^ 

Herein  lies  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  and  sad  declension  of 
Christianity  that  succeeded  the  age  of  Constantino.  Priestly  dignity 
and  power  had  usurped  the  authority  of  the  church :  it  had  raised 
the  government  above  the  church  of  Christ,  invested  with  Divine 
authority,  as  a  vast  oppressive  machinery,  to  govern  them  without 
their  control  or  direction.  The  priesthood  had  absorbed  a  large 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  corruption  and  degra- 
dation into  which  priest  and  people  mutually  sank  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  this  spiritual 
despotism. 

*  Qnotiea  de  religione  agitnr  episcopos  oonvenit  jadicare.— Co<i»  Thiodo§»  lib. 
L  at.  zi  1 ;  Comp.  lib.  zri.  tit.  ii.  28. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

OF  CHUBCHES  AKD  SACRED  PLACES. 
§1.  OF  THE  HISTOBT  OF  CHURCHES. 

Christians  in  different  ages  have  called  the  places  where  they 
were  wont  to  meet  together  for  religious  worship  by  a  great  variety 
of  names.  The  primitive  appellation  was,  according  to  some,  £x- 
acX>7C7£'a,  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  20,  22.  So  it  was  used  by  Ignatius,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  etc.  To  this  may  be  added  the  names 
of  olxog  ^€OVf  olxog  ixxXriaiagy  dominicumy  domus  Dei,  etc., 
xvfHjcucov^  TipoaevxTnpuov,  vaogy  templum,  etc.,  the  Lord's  house, 
house  of  the  church,  house  of  prayer,  temple,  etc.  These  names 
became  familiar  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

The  German  kvrchey  from  which  is  derived  the  Scotch  hirkj  and 
English  churchy  came  into  use  in  the  eighth  century.  The  original 
of  the  word  is  xv^iaxov^  xvpiaxrij  the  Lord's  house.  Churches 
liave  also  been  entitled  //aprrpta,  in  honour  of  the  holy  martyrs, 
and  for  the  same  reason  particular  churches  have  been  called  by 
the  names  of  different  saints  and  martyrs,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Peter's, 
etc.  The  following  names  have  also,  at  different  times,  and  for 
various  reasons,  been  given  to  a  Christian  church: — Tituli^  (rfrylot,) 
dvdxTopov,  rpoTCoua,  (rx>7i^',  eoncUia^  eoncUiabula^  eonventicula, 
casm^  ovvoSoi,  (lovaarr^piovj  xoifjtyirripvoVy  eolumba^  eorptis  Chriitij 
vaogy  vr,aogj  (bftxTToXfior,  TiffO^^yfreioVy  and  many  others. 

Christians,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  first  resorted  to  the  tem- 
ple and  to  the  synagogues  of  the  J^ws,  Acts  ii.  46 ;  v.  12 ;  xiii. 
14 ;  xiv.  1 ;  then,  to  private  houses  for  social  worship.  Acts  six. 
8-10 ;  XX.  8  ^^  seq, ;  Rom.  xvi.  8-5 ;  Col.  iv.  15.  Of  these  places 
of  assembly  they  had  several  in  the  same  city.  Li  times  of  persecu- 
tion, at  a  later  period,  they  were  compelled  to  unite  in  the  worship 
of  (rod  wherever  they  could  meet  without  molestation — in  private 
houses,  in  the  open  fields,  in  desert  and  solitary  places,  in  caves 
and  dens  of  the  earth.^    In  view  of  these  circumstances,  many  have 
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supposed  that  no  sacred  edifices  were  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  But  there  is  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  churches  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,'  and  that  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  such  places  of  worship,  under  the  emperors,  from 
A.  D.  222  to  235,'  and  agam  from  260  to  800.^  From  this  time, 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Christian  churches  hecomes  full 
and  complete.'^  EusebiuS)  relating  the  state  of  Christianity  before 
that  time,  says,  ^^  Who  could  describe  those  vast  collections  of  men 
that  fiocked  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  those  multitudes  crowd- 
ing in  from  evecy  city,  and  the  illustrious  concourse  in  the  houses 
of  worship  ?  on  whose  account,  not  content  with  the  ancient  build- 
ings, they  erected  spacious  churches  from  the  foundation  in  all  the 
cities."^  Many  were  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
in  the  Decian  persecution.  Dioclesian  directed  his  rage  especially 
against  them,  ordering  them  by  his  edict,  A.  n.  808,  to  be  razed  to 
the  earth.^  Optatus  mentions,  that  in  his  time,  A.  D.  884,  there 
were  forty  or  more  large  churches  in  Rome. 

After  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  under  Constantino  and  his 
successors,  the  demolished  churches  were  rebuilt,  and  such  as  had 
been  closed  were  again  ,opened.^  Pagan  temples  were,  in  some 
instances,  converted  into  Christian  churches ;  but  they  were  usually 
destroyed,  as  not  suited  for  public  worship.*  Churches  in  great 
numbers  were  erected,  in  a  style  of  magnificence  before  unknown, 
in  Constantinople,  in  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  the  cities  of  Pales- 
tine, and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.^^  This  reli- 
gious rite  was  first  introduced  by  Constantino.^^ 

In  his  zeal  for  building  churches,  Justinian  I.  far  surpassed  all 
others,  and  throughout  his  long  reign,  from  A.  D.  527  to  565,  made 
this  the  great  business  of  his  life.  But  his  chief  care  he  expended 
in  building  the  magnificent  and  colossal  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  Such  was  the  splendour  of  this  work,  that  at  the 
consecration  of  it  he  exclaimed,  Jfevixrixa  ce^  Xo^ficjiVj  <<  I  have 
surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon."  The  perpendicular  height,  from  the 
summit  of  the  grand  arch  to  the  pavement  of  this  edifice,  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Some  idea  of  this  great  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  number  of  ministers  and  attendants  who  were 
appointed  by  the  decree  of  the  emperor  for  the  service  of  this 
church.  They  were  as  follows: — Sixty  presbyters,  one  hundred 
deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  subdeacons,  one  hundred  and 
ten  readers,  twenty-five  singers,  one  hundred  doorkeepers;  mak- 
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ing  a  retinal  of  fi^e  hundred  and  twenty-five  ministers  and  attend* 
ants !  The  value  of  40,000  pounds  of  diver  was  expended  in  orna- 
menting the  altar  and  the  parts  a^jaoent.  The  entire  cost  was 
nearly  $5,000,000." 

After  the  death  of  Justinian,  the  zeal  for  building  churches 
greatly  declined,  and  few  of  any  notoriety  were  erected  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  century.  The  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  churches  which 
were  erected  were  of  an  inferior  character,  devoid,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  ornament  and  taste.  The  political  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  time  may  have  contributed  to  thb  result.  It  is  partly 
attributable  also  to  pubUc  taste.  Heathen  temples  were,  at  a  later 
period,  commonly  converted  into  places  of  Christian  worship.  The 
Pantheon  at  Rome  was  consecrated  to  this  use  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  The  altars  and  images  being  destroyed,  the 
temples  were  not  unfrequently  consecrated  under  the  Christian 
emperors  •es  churches. 

The  Byzantine,  or  ancient  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  was  in- 
troduced under  Theodoric,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century ;  ^^ 
and  in  this  and  the  following  centuries,  many  churches  of  this  order 
were  built  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Germany.  In 
the  tenth  century,  the  expectation  of  the  immediate  revelation  of 
Antichrist,  and  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  world,  caused 
the  building  of  churches  to  be  totally  discontinued.  Some  atten- 
tion began,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  be  again  paid  to  the  erection 
of  churches,  as  the  views  respecting  the  near  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  world  began  to  wear  away.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Christian  church  were  expended  chiefiy  on  cloisters, 
monasteries,  and  other  establishments  suited  to  the  ascetic  life,  to 
which  Christians  of  the  age  generally  addicted  themselves.  Even 
through  the  whole  period,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  zeal  of  Christians  for  building  churches  was  greatly  abated 
by  their  devotion  to  monastic  life. 

The  vast  cathedrals  of  Europe,  in  the  style  of  modem  Gt>thic, 
are  the  product  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  some  of  them  date  back 
even  to  the  thirteenth  century.  About  this  time  ecclesiastical 
architecture  attained  to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
buildings  were  erected  which  exceeded,  in  size  and  architectural 
beauty,  all  which  had  hitherto  been  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the 
church.     The  style  of  architecture,  which  obtained  at  this  time,  has 
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been  usually  denominated  Gothic,  or  new  Gothic ;  but  it  may  more 
properly  claim  the  title  of  German  or  English.  It  prevailed  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Denmark;  and  from 
those  countries  it  was  introduced  into  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
Some  suppose  that  Saxony  is  the  country  to  which  its  origin  should 
be  referred. 

Some  antiquaries  regard  the  beautiful  architecture  of  this  period 
as  a  sudden  effect  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch ; 
while  others  contend  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  art  during  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  style  of  building,  after 
having  attained  its  perfection  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  prevailed  almost  exclusively  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth. 

Opinions  are  divided  also  upon  a  question  relating  to  the  quarter 
from  which  this  style  was  originally  derived.  Some  persons  sup- 
pose that  it  was  brought  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  or  from  the  same  people,  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  at 
a  still  earlier  date.  And  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  its  forms,  at 
least,  may  have  originated  in  this  quarter.  Others  refer  the  design 
to  the  talent  and  invention  of  one  or  two  great  masters,  whom  they 
suppose  to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but 
without  being  able  to  say  who  they  were.  WhUe  others  again  con- 
sider that  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  to  the  societies  of 
masons,  which  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  These  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  popes  and  emperors  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had 
lodges  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Some  assign  their  origin 
to  Germany,  others  to  France,  and  others  to  England  under  the 
Saxon  kings.  These  architectural  corporations  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  freemasons. 

Early  in  the  eleventh  century  began  the  system  of  riusing  money 
for  ecclesiastical  buildings  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  ex- 
ample of  this  practice  was  set  by  Pontius,  bish<^  of  Aries,  in  the 
year  1016.  According  to  Morinus,^^  the  French  bishops  professed, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  to  remit  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  pe- 
nance to  persons  who  should  contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  to- 
ward the  building  or  restoring  of  a  place  of  worship.  In  this  way 
Mauritius,  bishop  of  Paris,  built  the  splendid  catj^edral  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  four  abbeys ;  for  which,  however,  he  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  later  times  the  example 
was  frequently  followed  at  Rome. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLANS. 


L — Ckusch  of  St.  Sophia,  Covstaxtihoplb. 

1.  A  Font  of  water,  where  tlie  worshippers  wash  before  entering  the  ohnreh. — 
2.  The  Great  Porch,  probably  haTing  a  portico  or  Testibnle  in  front. — 8.  Entrance 
into  the  Narthex. — 4.  The  Narthez. — 6.  Entrance  into  the  church. — 6.  The  Inner 
Porch. — 7.  Entrance  into  the  Naye. — 8.  Entrance  to  court  surrounding  the  Nave. 
—9.  The  Court— 10.  The  NaTo.— 10.  (a)  The  Solea.— 10.  {b)  Probable  site  of  the 
Ambo. — 11.  Pillars  supporting  the  OaUerj. — ^12.  The  railing  or  lattice  surround- 
ing the  Chancel  or  Sanctuary. — 18.  Entrance  to  the  Sanctuary. — 14.  The  Sanctu- 
ary.—16.  The  Altar. — 16.  The  Canopy  of  the  Altar. — ^17.  The  bishop's  Throne. — 
18.  The  Seats  of  the  presbyters. — 19.  The  emperor's  Throne. — ^20.  Apartments 
for  the  Utensils  of  the  church. — ^21.  Passage  from  the  ohuroh. 


n. — St.  Paul's  Chvbch  at  Romb. 

1.  Entrance  to  the  Porch,  or  the  Vestibule. — 2.  The  Porch. — 8.  The  Nave  di« 
Tided  into  five  parts  by  rows  of  pillars. — 4.  The  Choir,  Bema,  or  Sanctuary.— 
5.  The  Altar.— 6.  The  bishop's  Throne. 


IIL — Cbubch  at  Ttbb. 

1.  Entrance  to  the  Porch,  or  the  Vestibule. — 2.  The  Porch. — 8.  Pillars  of  the 
Porch. — 4.  Font  of  water. — 6.  Doors  of  the  church. — 6.  The  Naye. — 7.  Probable 
site  of  the  Ambo. — 8.  Ascent  to  the  Sanctuary. — 9.  Chancel  of  the  Sanctuary.— 
10.  The  Sanctuary. — 11.  The  Altar. — 12.  The  bishop's  Throne. — 18.  The  Seats  of 
the  presbyters. — 14.  Supposed  to  be  the  Baptistery. — 14.  (a)  The  OisM,  or  Ante- 
chambers.— 15.  The  Ezedne. 


IV. — Chubch  or  St.  Climbht  at  Romi. 

m 

1.  Entrance,  with  four  pillars  supporUng  the  piasxa. — 2.  The  Portico,  or  Vesti- 
bule.— 8.  The  Porch. — 4.  Entrance  to  the  church. — 6.  The  Naye  in  three  diyisions. 
— 6,  7.  Two  Ambos  within  one  enclosure,  surrounded  by  the  Naye.— 8.  The  Altar 
with  pillars. — ^9.  Bishop's  Throne. — 10.  Presbyters'  Seats. 


V. — Thi  Baptistibt  or  St.  Sophia. 

1.  Stairway  leading  to  the  entrance. — 2,  Front  Porch,  or  Vestibule. — 8.  The 
Basement-room  oiuie  baptistery. — 4.  The  First  Story. — 6.  Pillars  in  the  basement 
— 6.  Ascent  to  the  font — 7.  The  baptismal  Font — 8.  The  Court  of  the  baptistery. 
286 
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§  2.    OF  THE  FORM,  SITE,  AND  POSITION  OF  CHURCHES. 

1.  Form, — The  first  structures  of  Christians  for  religious  wor- 
ship were  apparently  built  after  the  modd  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
where,  with  the  increase  of  their  means  and  their  number,  they 
began  to  build  larger  edifices.  The  most  approved  form  for  churches 
was  an  oblonffy  with  parallel  sides,  or  the  form  of  a  ship.  As  it 
was  common  to  speak  of  the  Christian  community  under  the  meta- 
phor of  a  ship,  so  the  edifice  in  which  they  worshipped  was  denomi- 
nated navtSy  a  ship ;  arca^  an  ark ;  navt9  Nosij  the  ark  of  Noah ; 
navieula  Petrij  the  boat  of  Peter ;  having  an  allegorical  reference 
to  the  perils  to  which  the  church  was  exposed,  and  its  safety  in 
God. 

Another  favourite  form  for  several  ages  after  Constantino  the 
Great  was  that  of  a  cross,  aravfov  hixrjVj  oravpoeiin,  cravpcyrd. 
Some  were  also  quadrangular,  oetagonalj  polygonal^  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  circular;  this  was  the  usual  form  of 
heathen  temples,  and,  therefore,  was  disapproved  by  Christians. 

2.  Site. — For  the  location  of  their  churches  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians selected  the  summit  of  some  high  hill  or  elevated  ground,  un- 
less compelled,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  to  resort  to  some  place 
less  conspicuous.  At  other  times  they  erected  their  churches  over 
the  graves  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  And  not  unfrequently,  for 
some  special  reason,  they  prepared  for  themselves  churches  and 
oratories  under  ground,  which  served  both  for  devotional  purposes 
and  as  sepulchres  for  their  dead.^  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, there  were  many  such  in  Germany ;  these  were  denominated 
xpVTircUy  cryptse. 

'^  During  the  sanguinary  persecutions  that  assailed  the  primitive 
disciples,  the  myimidons  of  imperial  vengeance  often  broke  in  upon 
their  worship,  dispersed  their  assemblies,  and  violently  dispossessed 
them  of  the  *  upper  rooms,'  in  which  they  were  wont  to  congre- 
gate ;  and  in  these  circums,tances,  while  some  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  some  to  the  deserts,  multitudes  took  permanent  refuge  in  the 
spacious  cemeteries  that  were  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient 
cities.  Amid  the  deep  and  unbroken  solitude  of  the  catacombs — 
places  of  abode  less  irksome,  perhaps,  from  the  ancient  style  of 
building,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine^they  solaced  and  animated 
one  another  from  midnight  till  dawn,  with  spiritual  exhortations 
to  constancy  in  the  faith ;  and  while  the  sword  of  vengeance  was 
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sheathed,  and  the  fury  of  their  persecutors  slumbered  in  the  night, 
they  continued,  in  those  trndiscovered  retreats,  their  wonted  exer* 
cises  of  prayer  and  praise.  About  forty-three  of  such  subterranean 
excavations  stUI  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne  alone,  con- 
taining the  most  convincing  evidences  that  they  were  employed  for 
the  ordinances  of  religion  as  well  as  for  conceaknent ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  numbers  died  and  deposited  their  bones  there, 
some  of  whom  had  eminently  distinguished  themselves  as  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  strong  emo- 
tions that  would  animate,  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  venerable 
dust  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  intense  power  which  religion 
would  acquire  over  their  minds,  in  places  which  served  at  once  for 
the  offices  of  worship  and  for  the  burial  of  the  saints."' 

3.  P<mtumj  or  aspect. — ^In  the  aspect  of  their  churches,  the 
ancient  Christiana  reversed  the  order  of  the  Jews,  placing  the  altar 
on  the  east,  so  that  in  facing  toward  the  altar  in  their  devotions 
they  were  turned  to  the  east,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  turning  toward  the  west  in  prayer.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  general,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  universal  custom  after  the 
fourth  century. 

As  the  Jews  began  their  day  with  the  nUing  men,  so  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  began  theirs  with  the  rising  sun.  The  eye  of  the 
Christian  turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  east,  whence  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  had  visited  him.  There  the  morning  star  of 
his  hope  fixed  his  admiring  gaze.  Thence  arose  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness  with  all  his  heavenly  influences.  Thither  in  prayer  his 
soul  turned  with  kindling  emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  God.  And 
even  in  his  grave,  thither  still  he  directed  his  slumbering  eye,  in 
quiet  expectation  of  awaking  to  behold,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
second  appearing  of  his  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  gather  his  saints.^ 

§8.   OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND   CONSTITUENT  PARTS.^ 

No  established  order  of  arrangement  and  division  prevailed  in 
the  first  three  centuries.  The  diurches  of  this  period  were  rude 
and  simple  structures,  varying  in  form  and  size  according  to  cir* 
cumstances ;  but  about  the  fourth  century,  great  unifbrmity  began 
to  be  observed  in  this  respect.  The  body  of  the  church  was  di- 
vided into  three  divisions^  corresponding  with  the  three  orders 
among  Christians ;  the  clergy ,  including  all  of  their  three  highest 
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orders^  the  faitJtfulj  or  helieversy  and  the  eatechumem.  This  ar- 
rangement also  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  diyision  of  the  Jewish 
temple  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  conrt.  Per- 
haps there  was  an  intentional  reference  to  both  of  these  divisions ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was,  at  this  time,  an  increas- 
ing disposition  in  the  Christian  church  to  imitate  the  rites  of  Jewish 
worship,  and  to  magnify  the  ofSce  of  the  priesthood.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  was  carefully  maintained,  and 
the  doctrine  industriously  propagated  that  the  Jewish  was  uni- 
versally to  be  received  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
bishop  assumed  to  be  the  high-priest  of  the  Christian  temple,  which 
had  also  its  holy  place,  which  none  but  the  priesthood  were  allowed 
to  enter.  The  faithful  had  their  place,  corresponding  to  the  court 
of  the  Jews.  The  catechumens  and  others  occupied  the  outer  por- 
tion, similar  to  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  three  divisions  were, 
1.  The  bema  or  sanctuary,  a  sacred  enclosure  around  the  altar  ap- 
propriated to  the  clergy.  2.  The  naos  or  nave,  occupied  by  the 
faithful,  the  lay  members  of  the  church.  8.  The  narthex,  or  ante- 
temple,  the  place  of  the  penitents  and  catechumens.  Sometimes 
four  or  five  divisions  are  enumerated ;  which  arise  from  subdivid- 
ing the  narthex  into  outer  and  inner,  and  reckoning  the  exedrae, 
or  outer  buildings,  as  a  portion  of  the  church.  We  adhere  to  the 
threefold,  or  more  simple  division,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  each 
part  in  the  order  already  described. 

§4.   OP  THE  BEMA,   OB  SANCTUABY.* 

The  bema,  or  sanctuary,  the  inner  portion  of  the  church  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  clergy,  was  known  by  many  different  names. 
It  was  called  the  chartu  or  chnr^  from  the  chanting  of  the  servipe 
by  the  clergy,  ^i?fia,  from  dva^cuveiVy  tooicendj  being  an  elevated 
platform,  dyuiVy  ayidcffjuif  ayiov  ayuiVf  sanctum  sarictuarium^ 
etc.,  because  it  was  the  sanctuary  where  most  of  the  sacred  rites 
were  performed.  It  was  also  denominated  lepareioVy^  TifBC^i/VTr 
pvovy  biaxovixivy  ^vauuftrifiovy*  aUavj  d^aroVy  aivrovy^  plaeen 
not  to  he  entered.  Neither  laymen  nor  females  were  permitted,  on 
any  occasion,  to  enter  it;t  kings  and  emperors,  in  the  Eastern 

*  Sm  plans,  pp.  286-289. 

f  Sacerdotes  et  levitn  ante  altare  oommiinicent;  in  ehoro,  olenu;  extra  cho- 
mm,  popnlnB. — IV.  Cone  TobtL  o.  18,  A.  n.  688.  Intra  sanotaariiun  altaris  in- 
gredi  ad  oommnnieandiun  non  li^eat  laiois,  viris,  vel  mnlieribna,  niai  tantum 
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churches,  were  priyileged  with  a  seat  within  this  sacred  enclosttre, 
from  whence  it  received  the  name  of  ardbrropor,  royal  paUwe. 

The  platform  of  this  portion  of  the  chnrch  was  a  semicircular  or 
elliptical  recess,  with  a  corresponding  arch  overhead,  and  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  railing  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  net- 
work, eaneeUi — ^hence  the  name  ehancel.  In  the  earliest  centuries, 
however,  this  part  of  the  church  was  extremely  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  simply  furnished  with  a  table,  on  which  the  elements  were 
placed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  at  a  later 
period  a  mysterious  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  place.  It  was 
styled  the  sanctuary y  the  holy  place,  the  most  holy  place^  the  alta- 
plaee,  the  d juroi/,  the  a^a*tov,  or  more  frequently,  in  the  plural, 
plaeee  not  to  he  approached.  The  bishop  was  now  honoured  by  a 
separate  throne,  elevated  above  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy,  who 
sat  below  him  on  the  right  and  the  left.'  The  bishop's  throne  was 
usually  covered  with  a  vail,  and  for  this  reason  was  styled  cathedra 
velataJ  In  the  middle  of  the  church  stood  the  holy  altar,  or  com- 
munion table,  rpOTtf^a  tEpd,  (ivcmxriy  Ttvevfiartx^y  the  sacred, 
mysterious,  or  spiritual  table,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  en- 
compassed on  every  side.  On  this  the  sacred  elements  were  placed 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  one  side  of  the  altar 
was  a  small  table  or  secretary  for  receiving  the  customary  oblations 
previous  to  the  sacrament ;  and  on  the  other  stood  the  cxevo^v- 
?jdxuWj  a  recess  into  which  the  sacramental  vessels  were  conveyed 
to  be  washed  and  replaced  before  being  removed  to  the  sacristry  in 
which  they  were  usually  kept. 

In  process  of  time,  this  part  of  the  church  became  the  depository 
of  sacred  relics  and  the  burial-place  of  the  sainted  d\ead. 

This  sanctuary,  like  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  was  also 
provided  with  a  vail,  so  as  to  be  screened  at  pleasure  from  the  view 
of  the  congregation. 

§5.  OF  THB  ALTAR. 

• 

Pagan  nations  were  wont  to  erect  altars  in  their  sacred  groves, 
on  their  high  places,  in  their  houses,  by  the  wayside,  and  in  public 
places.  Toward  such  altars  the  primitive  Christians  entertained 
an  irreconcilable  aversion.  When  reproached  with  the  charge  of 
having  no  altars,  no  temples,  no  images,  they  simply  replied, 

elerieifl. — 1  Cone.  Bragar,  o.  18,  a.  d.  66S.  Moyo((  Xihv  tlva*  toif  ltf»»tt*oii  tl^- 
tivm  tif  to  >v0ca0T^|(HOv  «u  MWmtvuv.'^Cone.  Laod,  e.  19,  A.  D.  820.   Comp.  o.  44. 
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''  Shrines  and  altars  we  have  none  :^  Delulra  et  aroi  nan  habe- 
mu8.'*  The  very  name  of  an  altar  they  discarded  as  profane,  and 
carefully  denominated  the  sacramental  board,  not  an  altar^  but  a 
table,  THE  TABLE  OF  THE  LORD.  This  wss  Simply  1^  plain  table,  on 
which  the  sacred  elements  were  placed  in  the  adwinistration  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  use  of  the  term  altary  to  designate  the  sacramental  table, 
belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  hi^archyi.  It  was  unknown 
until  the  third  century.  When  the  bish(^  became  the  high-priest 
of  the  Christian  church,  claiming  levitical  authority  and  preroga- 
tives in  conformity  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  then,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  temple  service,  the  Lord's 
table  became  the  altar  of  the  church,  which  also  had  become  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  sacred 
elements  now  became  the  body  and  blood  of  the  great  atoning  sacri- 
fice, an  offering  unto  the  Lord  upon  his  holy  altar*  To  give  effect 
to  this  imposing  ritual,  and  exalt  the  priesUiood,  the  altar  was  in- 
vested with  mysterious  and  awful  sacredness.  It  was  described  as 
hofyj  eacredy  divine^  princely^  r^tfoly  immartaly  awfulf  venerable, 
epiritualj  emhlematicaly  mj/etiealy  &c»  None  but  the  consecrated 
priest  was  permitted  to  draw  near  it.  It  was  accordingly  reli- 
giously guarded  from  all  profane  approach.  The  excommuni- 
cated, catechumens,  penitents,  and  die  laity  were  cautionsly 
excluded  from  it  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  Western,  how- 
ever, an  exception  was  made,  on  the  removal  of  the  elements,  in 
favour  of  the  latter  when  they  drew  near  to  lay  upon  it  their  free- 
will offerings  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  church,  a  concession 
adroitly  extended  to  the  laity  by  the  priesthood,  whose  means  of  sup- 
port were  essentially  augmented  by  such  pious  and  charitable  con- 
tributions. In  other  instances  these  oflEerings  appear  to  have  been 
presented,  not  on  the  altar,  but  on  some  side-table  within  the 
chancel. 

The  altar  was  originally  a  table  of  wood,  covered  with  a  linen 
napkin.  Subsequently  it  was  made  of  stone,  and  highly  wrought. 
Sometimes  it  was  raised  high  upon  costly  pillars  beneath  an  awning 
of  rich  tapestry,  and  overlaid  with  silver,  or  with  pure  gold,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones.  Several  altars  were  sometimes  pro- 
vided in  the  same  church,  as  are  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  Europe. 
The  cross,  as  still  seen  in  the  churches  on  the  continent,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century. 

From  the  awning  above  was  also  suspended  the  image  of  a  dove, 
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in  gold  or  in  silver,  emblematical  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  cross 
upon  the  altar  was  the  typical  representation  of  the  Saviour. 

The  farm  of  the  sacramental  table  was,  at  first,  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  common  table  then  in  use.  But  it  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  the  form  of  a  chest  or  box,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  name  was  also  applied  to  it. 
Within  the  altar  sacred  relics  were  deposited,  like  the  tables  of  the 
law,  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
The  capacity  of  the  altar  was  somewhat  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
receive  many  bones  of  the  martyrs  and  other  objects  of  supersti- 
tious veneration. 

From  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  custom  to  consecrate  cer- 
tain portable  altarsj  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Christian  church.  Such  an  altar  became  a  part  of  the 
outfit  of  bishops,  emperors,  and  military  chieftains,  in  their  travels 
and  warlike  expeditions. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries  it  became  customary  to  erect 
tables  over  the  graves  of  martyrs ;  but  whether  it  was  merely  an 
appr<^riate  memorial  of  the  deceased,  or  whether  it  had  an  alle- 
goricid  meaning,  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Augustin,  in  his 
eulogy  upon  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  says,  that  ^^  a  table  was  erected 
to  Grod  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  buried,  which  was  called 
Cyprian's  table,  that  Christians  there  might  bring  their  ofierings 
in  prayer  where  he  himself  was  made  an  ofiering  to  Grod,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  Christ  with  solemn  interest  where  the  sainted  martyr 
so  freely  shed  his  own  blood  ;**  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.' 
From  this  and  other  passages  from  the  fathers,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  wont  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  From  this  circumstance  they  were 
unjustly  accused  of  paying  divine  honours  to  their  saints. 

But  the  veneration  thud  felt  for  them  led  to  the  erection  of  mo- 
numents to  their  memory  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  church. 
These  monuments,  moreover,  were,  in  process  of  time,  loaded  with 
relics  of  saints,  and  became  the  occasion  of  such  superstitions  that 
it  required  the  intervention  of  ecclesiastical  councils  to  suppress 
them.'  The8«  decrees,  however,  only  directed  the  overthrow  of 
such  altars  or  cenotaphs  as  were  erected  to  the  Tnemory  of  saints, 
while  such  as  actually  covered  their  remains  were  suffered  to  stand, 
and  were  still  the  occasion  of  much  superstition.  Religious  pil- 
grimages were  often  made  to  visit  these  sacred  relics. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  cus- 
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nave,  whieh  separated  it  from  these  diambers.  The  nave  was 
farther  separated  from  the  sanctuary  by  a  partition  of  lattice-work, 
and  a  curtain  which  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  screen  the  sanctuary 
entirely  from  the  view  of  the  assembly/  The  sanctuary  was  usually 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the  audience  except  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  when  the  sermon  was  delivered  from  that 
.place. 

The  following  directions  firom  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  positions  of  the  congregation  in  public  worship: — 

"  And  first,  indeed,  let  the  building  be  long,  with  its  head  to  the 
east,  with  its  vestries  on  both  sides  at  the  east  end ;  and  so  it  will 
be  like  a  ship.  In  the  middle,  let  the  bishop's  throne  be  placed ; 
and  on  each  side  of  him  let  the  presbytery  sit  down ;  and  let  the 
deacons  stand  near  at  hand,  in  dose  and  small  girt  garments ;  for 
they  are  like  the  mariners  and  managers  of  the  ship.  Through  the 
care  of  these,  let  the  laity  sit  in  the  other  part,  with  all  quietness 
and  good  order;  and  let  the  women  sit  by  themselves,  keeping 
silence.  In  the  middle  let  the  reader  stand  upon  some  high  place. 
Let  him  read  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Chronicles,  and  those  written 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity ;  and  besides  these,  the  books 
of  Job  and  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  sixteen  prophets.  But  when 
there  have  been  two  lessons  severally  read,  let  some  other  person 
sing  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the  people  join  at  the  conclusions 
of  the  verses.  Afterward,  let  our  Acts  be  read,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  our  fellow-worker,  which  he  sent  to  the  churches  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  afterward  let  a  deacon  or  a  pres- 
byter read  the  gospels,  both  those  which  I,  Matthew,  and  John  have 
delivered  to  you,  and  those  which  Luke  and  Mark,  the  fellow-work- 
ers of  Paul,  received  and  left  to  you. 

'^  And  while  the  gospel  is  read,  let  all  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, and  all  the  people,  stand  up  in  great  silence ;  for  it  is  ^tten, 
Be  silent  and  hear^  0  IsraeL  And  again.  But  do  thou  %tand  there 
and  hear,  Deut.  xxviL  9 ;  v.  81. 

*'*'  In  the  next  place,  let  the  presbyters,  one  by  one,  not  all  to- 
gether, exhort  the  people,  and  the  bishop  in  the  last  place,  as  being 
the  commander. 

'^  Let  the  porters  stand  at  the  entries  of  the  men,  and  observe 
them.  Let  the  deaconesses  also  stand  at  those  of  the  women,  like 
shipmen.     For  the  same  description  and  pattern  was  both  in  the 
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tabernacle  of  the  testimony  and  in  the  temple  of  God.  Beut.  zxlii. 
1.  But  if  any  one  be  fonnd  sitting  out  of  his  place,  let  him  be  re- 
buked by  the  deacon,  as  a  messenger  of  the  foreship,  and  be  re- 
moved into  the  place  proper  for  him.  For  the  church  is  not  only 
like  a  ship,  but  also  like  a  sheepfold ;  for  as  the  shepherds  place 
all  the  irrational  animals  distinctly,  I  mean  goats  and  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  their  kind  and  age ;  and  still  every  one  runneth  together, 
like  to  his  like ;  so  is  it  to  be  in  the  church.  Let  the  young  per- 
sons sit  by  themselves,  if  there  be  a  place  for  them ;  if  not,  let  them 
stand  up.  But  let  those  who  are  already  stricken  in  years  sit  in 
order.  As  to  the  children  that  stand,  let  their  fathers  and  mothers 
take  them  to  themselves.  Let  the  younger  women  also  sit  by  them- 
selves, if  there  be  a  place  for  them ;  but,  if  there  be  not,  let  them 
stand  behind  the  women.  Let  those  women  who  are  married,  and 
have  children,  be  placed  by  themselves.  But  let  the  virgins,  and 
the  widows,  and  the  elder  women,  stand  first  of  all,  or  sit ;  and  let 
the  deacon  be  the  disposer  of  the  places,  that  every  one  of  those 
that  come  in  may  go  to  his  proper  place,  and  may  not  sit  at  the 
entrance.  Li  lik«  manner  let  the  deacon  oversee  the  people,  that 
no  one  may  whisper,  nor  slumber,  nor  laugh,  nor  nod.  For  in  the 
church  all  ought  to  stand  wisely,  and  soberly,  and  attentively,  hav- 
ing their  attention  fixed  upon  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

^^  After  this,  let  all  rise  up  with  one  consent,  and,  looking  toward 
the  east,  after  the  catechumens  and  the  penitents  are  gone  out, 
pray  to  God  eastward,  who  ascended  up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 
to  the  easty  (Psalm  Izvii.  89 ;)  remembering  also  the  ancient  situa- 
tion of  Paradise  in  the  east,  whence  the  first  man,  when  he  had 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  serpent,  and  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand of  God,  was  expelled. 

"  As  to  the  deacons,  after  the  prayer  is  over,  let  some  of  them 
attend  upon  the  oblation  of  the  eucharist,  ministering  to  the  Lord's 
body.  Let  others  of  them  watch  the  multitude,  and  keep  them 
silent.  But  let  that  deacon  who  is  at  the  high-priest's  hand,  say 
to  the  people,  Let  no  one  have  any  quarrel  against  another.  Let 
no  one  come  in  hypocrisy.  Then  let  the  men  give  the  men,  and 
the  women  give  the  women,  the  Lord's  kiss.  But  let  no  one  do  it 
with  deceit,  as  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  with  a  kiss. 

**  After  this  let  the  deacon  pray  for  the  whole  church,  for  the 
whole  world,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  the  fruits  of  it ;  for 
the  priests  and  the  rulers,  for  the  high-priest  and  the  king,  and  for 
universal  peace.    After  this,  let  the  high-priest  pray  for  peace  upon 
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the  people,  and  bless  them  in  these  words :  The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  make  hie  face  to  shine  upon  thetj  and  give 
thee  peace.  Nam.  yi.  24.  Let  the  bishop  pray  for  the  people,  and 
*say,  Save  thy  people^  0  Lord,  and  bless  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  hast  obtained  with  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christy  and  hast 
called  a  royal  priesthood  and  a  holy  nation. 

"  Then  let  the  sacrifice  follow,  all  the  people  standing,  and  pray- 
ing silently ;  and,  when  the  oblation  hath  been  made,  let  every  rank 
by  itself  partake  of  the  Lord's  body  and  precious  blood,  in  order, 
and  approach  with  reverence  and  holy  fear,  as  to  the  body  of  their 
King.  Let  the  women  approach  with  their  heads  covered,  as  is  be- 
coming the  order  of  women.  Moreover,  let  the  door  be  watched, 
lest  there  come  in  any  unbeliever,  or  one  not  yet  initiated." 

§  7.   OF  THE  NARTHEX,  OR  ANTE-TEMPLE. 

This  was  the  outer  division  of  the  church  within  the  walls.  It 
was  called  Ttporaog,  ante-temple;  TtpoTtvTjlf  portieus, portico ;  and 
^^^97^,  or  ferula,  from  its  oblong  or  dromical  shape.  It  was  an 
oblong  section  of  the  building  extending  across,  and  occupying  the 
front  part  of  the  interior  of  the  house.  It  was  entered  by  three 
doors  leading  from  the  outer  porch.  From  the  narthex  there  were 
also  three  entrances  into  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  main 
entrance  was  in  the  middle,  directly  opposite  the  altar,  and  opening 
immediately  into  the  nave.  Two  smaller  doors  upon  each  side  ap- 
pear to  have  opened  into  the  ifi^o^ogy  or  side  aisles,  from  which 
the  nave  was  entered  by  doors  on  the  north  and  the  south. 

The  doors  consisted  of  two  folding  leaves,  and,  after  the  eleventh 
century,  were  often  ornamented  with  bronze,  and  with  carved  and 
embossed  work.  Some  were  even  overlaid  with  silver  or  with  gold. 
The  several  classes  of  worshippers  entered  the  nave  at  different 
doors,  which  were  called  "  the  priest's  door,"  "the  men's  door,"  etc. 

The  vestibule,  or  TCpovoog,  appropriately  so  called,  and  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  allotted  to  the  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Heretics  and  unbelievers  were  also  allowed  a  place  here.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  c.  57,  denied  this  privilege  to  heretics  and 
schismatics.  But  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  84,  directed 
that  no  bishop  should  forbid  one,  whether  Gentile,  heretic,  or  Jew, 
to  attend  the  first  service— liajue  ad  missam  catechumenorum. 

The  portico  or  outer  court,  Tt^rnxka,  included  the  halls  and 
colonnades  which  constituted  the  outer  or  front  part  of  the  narthex, 
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and  was  used  for  yarious  purposes,  analogous  to  those  of  a  modem 
committee-room  and  vestry.  Here,  also,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  deposited,  and  vigils  kept  around  them  until  their  interment. 
The  ancient  Christians  were  accustomed  to  wash  before  entering 
the  church,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  becoming  that  holy  place. 
For  this  purpose,  in  process  of  time,  the  vessel,  or  font  of  water 
which  was  used  in  this  rite,  was  introduced  into  the  narthex,  or 
porch.  Formerly  it  was  situated  without.  This  vessel  of  water 
was  called  x^niiyyiy  ^10X97^  4^|>^(xp,  xo^Vfi^etoVf  ^ovrdpioVy  can- 
thsntSj  mymphacum^  etc.,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.^ 
The  use  of  holy  water  has  been  improperly  derived  by  some  from 
this  usage  of  the  primitive  church.  This  superstition  began  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  ninth  century,  and  was  derived,  like 
many  other  rites,  in  a  corrupt  age  of  the  church,  from  an  idolatrous 
usage*.  Sozomen  relates'  that  Julian,  on  going  into  a  certain  tem- 
ple in  Gaul,  to  offer  sacrifice,  was,  according  to  pagan  custom, 
sprinkled  by  a  priest,  with  olive-branches,  which  had  been  dipped  in 
water.  The  use  of  holy  water  is  only  an  imitation  of  this  idolatrous 
rite,  and  was  unknown  in  the  church  until  the  ninth  century.  The 
baptismal  font  came  into  use  on  the  introduction  of  infant  baptism, 
as  baptisteries  fell  into  disuse,  and  when  the  neglect  of  stated  sea- 
sons of  baptism  had  rendered  the  larger  baptisteries  needless. 

§  8.   OF  THE  OUTER  BUILDINGS,  OR  EXEDRiS. 

Under  this  name  were  included  all  the  appendages  belonging  to 
the  church,  such  as  courts,  side-buildings,  wings,  etc.,  together  with 
all  those  separate  buildings  pertaining  to  the  main  edifice,  which 
were  situated  in  the  enclosure  of  the  churchyard.  This  enclosure 
around  the  church  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ttefi^o^g^  and  the 
porticos,  cloisters,  and  colonnades,  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
were  called  <TTo<u,  TtspiaroioVf  tetpaaroovy  tetpdarv^jov^  am- 
bitugy  peristylia^  etc.  The  area  between  the  wall  and  the  church 
was  called  atrium^  impluvium^  ou^pu)Vf  etc. 

In  this  open  space  stood  the  demoniacs  and  the  weeping  peni- 
tents, neither  of  whom  were  permitted  to  enter  within  the  walls  of 
the  church. 

About  the  sixth  century  it  became  customary  to  use  the  church- 
yard  as  a  burial  place.  In  some  instances  it  was  so  used  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  exedrae  were  the  baptisterieSj 
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which  were  erected  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  churches,  and  deno- 
minated, for  this  reason,  baptismal  and  central  churches.  They 
must  be  referred  to  those  times  when  it  was  customary  for  the 
bishop  himself  to  administer  this  or(Unance  only  in  these  churches, 
and  at  stated  seasons.  These  baptisteries  are  spoken  of  as  in  gene- 
ral use  in  the  fourth  century.^  Previous  to  this  time,  baptism  was 
administered  in  private  houses,  and  wherever  it  was  most  convenient. 
From  the  time  of  Constantino,  separate  buildings  were  erected 
in  connection  with  cathedral  churches  for  the  administration  of  this 
ordinance.  These  structures  were,  in  some  instances,  attached  to 
the  church ;  in  others,  they  were  detached  from  the  main  building, 
and  were  frequently  octagonal ;  sometimes,  quadrangular  or  cruci- 
form. 

The  candidates  for  baptism  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  bap- 
tistery, to  receive  the  instructions  requisite  for  their  reception  to 
this  ordinance ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  divided  into  separate 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  both  sexes.  Meetings  of  the 
whole  congregation  and  of  synods  could  also  be  held  here,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  buildings. 
The  font  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions for  the  immersion  of  the  candidates.  The  apartment  wad 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  image  of  a  dove  or  a  cross  was  sus- 
pended over  the  font. 

The  admissions  to  the  church,  at  this  time,  were,  of  necessity, 
chiefly  by  baptism  of  adults  converted  from  paganism  to  Christi- 
anity, but  this  does  not  imply  the  neglect  of  infant  baptism.  The 
ordinance  was,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  confessedly  ad- 
ministered by  immersion.  So  the  Greek  and  Arminian  churches, 
at  the  present  day,  baptize  by  immersion,  but  they  are  strictly 
psedobaptists. 

The  use  of  baptisteries  was  discontinued  upon  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  infant  baptism.  Some  re- 
mains of  these  ancient  baptisteries  are  still  extant. 

There  were  also  several  other  smaller  buildings  situated  about 
the  church,  such  as  the  vestry  or  repository ^  diaeonicum  magnunij 
in  which  the  sacred  utensils,  the  ornaments,  and  robes  of  the 
clergy  were  deposited  for  safe  keeping.  These  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  deacons  and  inferior  clergy.  It  was  also  called 
xetfiriXtapx^ioPf  j^o^vXcbttov,  axevo^v?jaxioVy  vestiariumy  mu-* 
tatorium.  Here  the  clergy  were  wont  to  retire  for  private  exer- 
cises preparatory  to  their  public  performances,  and  for  private 
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rehearsals  and  examination  before  the  bishop;  from  whence  it  was 
called  secretum^  or  secretarmm*  It  was  also  a  general  audience* 
room,  where  friends  and  acquaintances  met  to  exchange  their  affec- 
tionate salutations  and  inquiries,  hence  called  saltUatoriumj  recep^ 
torium^  audience  chamber,  repository.'  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
this  building  was  also  used  as  a  prison-house  for  the  confinement 
of  delinquent  clergymen.  Others  suppose  that  these  ecclesiastical 
prisons  were  separate  edifices,  called  decaniea;  but  that  there  were 
such  places  of  confinement  is  undeniable.' 

There  was  another  class  of  buildings  called  pastophariaf  but  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  use  of  them*  According  to 
Bosenmliller,  they  were  a  kind  of  guard  or  watch  house.  Others 
suppose  them  to  hare  been  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
clergy.  Others^  perhaps  with  greater  probability,  understand  by 
them  small  recesses  or  porticos  upon  the  outer  walls  of  the  church. 

Libraries  toerej  at  a  very  early  period^  collected  and  kept  in  con- 
nection with  the  churches^*  which  were  furnished,  not  merely  with 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  and  in  translations,  together  with  the 
books  necessary  for  the  church  service,  but  with  commentaries, 
homilies,  catechisms,  and  theological  works.  These  libraries  were 
of  great  importance,  and  often  were  very  extensive.  The  libraries 
of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Constantinople  were  kept  in  separate 
buildings,  adjacent  to  the  church.'  From  the  libraries  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Csesarea,  both  Eusebius  luid  Jerome  chiefly  derived  the 
materials  for  their  writings.  The  library  of  St.  Sophia  contained 
120,000  volumes. 

Schools  were  very  early  established  in  connection  with  the 
churches.  If  no  building  was  provided  for  this  purpose,  the 
schools  were  taught  in  the  baptistery  and  the  vestry.  The  teach* 
ers  of  these  schools  always  instructed  their  catechumens  privately, 
and  were  never  allowed  to  give  public  instructions.  The  Sixth  Ge- 
neral Council  of  Constantinople  directs  the  presbyters  in  country 
towns  and  viUagea  to  have  schools  to  teach  aU  such  children  as 
were  sent  to  them,  for  which  they  diould  exact  no  reward,  nor  re- 
ceive any  thing,  unless  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to 
make  them  a  charitable  donation  by  way  of  voluntary  contribution. 
From  all  which  it  is  apparent  that  liie  primitive  Christians  regarded 
these  schools  as  having  an  intimate  connection  with  their  churches, 
and  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  great  end. 

The  bishops  and  clergy  had  houses  allotted  to  them  adjacent  to 
the  church,  called  olxoi  ^aaiXetoi^ 
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Bathing-hoiises  are  also  mentioned,  and  pnblic  rooms,  called 
dvaxafiTtrriptaf  diversoriay  lodging-places,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
a  kind  of  inn, — hj  others  tbej  are  regarded  as  a  common  place  of 
resort  for  rest  and  for  recreation. 

Hospitals  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  were  also  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  churches. 

§  9.   OF  TOWERS,  BELLS,  AND  ORGANS. 

Totoen. — These  were  entirely  unknown  in  the  first  seven  centu- 
ries. The  term  Ttvpyog^  which  occurs  in  the  description  of  the 
ancient  churches,  is  used,  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  tower,  but  as 
synonymous  with  the  ^nfiOL  or  ctfi^anfy  the  sanctuary,  or  the  desk.^ 
These  towers  are  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  A 
chapel  built  for  him,  in  the  year  873,  was  provided  with  two  towers 
for  bells.  A  church  of  a  cloister,  of  a  date  still  earlier,  887,  is  also 
described  as  having  a  tower  attached  to  it.'  The  same  is  true  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Mentz,  A.  D.  978.' 

Authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
appendages  of  the  church.  The  probable  opinion  is  that  they  were 
erected  on  the  first  introduction  of  beUSy  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  convenient  place  for  the  suspension  of  them.  Such  the 
name  implies,  and  so  Du  Gauge  explains  the  term.*  They  were  then 
belfries,  erected  not  for  ornament,  but  for  convenience  merely;  and 
often  were  separate  structures  totally  detached  from  the  church. 

The  Q-othie  towers  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been  erected  for 
ornament.  They  are  the  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
taste  of  the  age  sought  to  depart  as  much  as  possible  from  the  style 
of  the  primitive  church.    For  further  particulars,  see  References.' 

BelU} — ^Bells  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans. Even  if  the  tintinnabula  of  the  Romans  were  bells,  they 
were  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  church-bells  of  later 
date.  These  were  not  in  use  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  ascribes  the  first  in- 
troduction of  them  to  Sabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Gregory  the  Ghreat  in  the  year  604.^  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  they  were  in  common  use  in  the  churches  in  France. 
Near  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  was  furnished  with  bells.^  But  they  have  never 
received  much  favour  in  the  East.  The  Arabs  and  Turks,  especi- 
ally, have  always  maintained  a  settled  aversion  to  them. 
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In  the  place  of  bells,  in  the  East,  messengers  were  sent  out  to 
summon  the  people  to  worship.'  In  Egypt,  a  trumpet  was  blown. 
The  inmates  of  their  cloisters  were  smnmoned  to  prayers  by  knock- 
ing upon  their  cells  with  a  billet  of  wood,  as  is  still  the  cnstom  with 
the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  Greeks  had  two  instruments  for 
this  purpose,  which  they  called  Crifiavrfiov  and  ayioat^pvov. 
These  are  described  by  Bingham  as  consisting  of  boards,  or  plates 
of  iron,  full  of  holes,  which  were  held  in  the  hand  and  struck  with 
a  mallet. 

In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  bell  was  considered  as  a  sacred 
and  indispensable  appendage  of  a  church.  The  following  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  inscriptions  which  were  frequently  written  upon  the 
church  bell : — 

*'  Lando  Deiim  Temm,  plebem  tooo,  oongrego  olerom, 
Deftmoiofl  ploro,  nimbum  [al.  pestem]  ftigo,  festftqne  honoro." 

The  custom  of  consecrating  and  baptizing  bells  is  a  superstition 
of  early  date,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  eighth  century ;  that  of  nam- 
ing the  bells  of  churches,  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century. 

When  the  enormous  bells  of  Moscow,  Vienna,  Paris,  Toulouse, 
Milan,  etc.  were  cast,  is  not  known.  They  are  probably  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  harmonize  well  with  the  vast 
cathedrals  and  towers  of  that  period,  so  distinguished  for  its  mas- 
sive and  imposing  structures. 

The  tolling  of  bells  at  the  decease  of  a  person,  and  at  funerals, 
was  originally  an  expedient  of  a  superstitious  age,  to  frighten  away 
demons  that  were  supposed  to  be  hovering  around  to  prey  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  or  dying  man.  This  superstition  was  widely  ex- 
tended during  the  dark  ages.  Bells  were  often  rung  with  violence, 
also,  during  a  tempest,  to  frighten  away  demons,  and  avert  the 
storms  which  they  were  supposed  to  raise. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  is  in- 
serted as  descriptive  of  these  superstitions : — 

'^  In  regard  to  the  superstitious  use  of  bells,  we  shall  probably 
find  the  ringing  of  them  at  funerals  to  have  originated  in  the  dark- 
est ages,  but  with  a  different  view  from  that  in  which  they  are  now 
employed. ....  Reasoning  from  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  innumerable  superstitions,  which  ex- 
tensive analogies  only  enable  us  to  recognise,  we  may,  partly,  con- 
nect the  ringing  of  bells  for  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with 
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the  virtue  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sound  of  brass.  It  was  to  avert 
the  influence  of  demons.  But  if  the  superstitions  of  our  ancestors 
did  not  originate  in  this  imaginary  virtue^  while  they  preserved  the 
practice,  it  is  certain  that  they  believed  the  mere  noise  had  the 
same  effect ;  and  as,  according  to  their  ideas,  evil  spirits  were  al* 
ways  hovering  around  to  make  a  prey  of  departing  souls,  the  tolling 
of  bells  struck  them  with  terror.  We  may  trace  the  practice  of 
tolling  bells  at  funerals  to  the  like  source.  This  has  been  practised 
from  times  of  great  antiquity ;  the  bells  being  muffled  for  the  sake 
of  greater  solemnity,  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  drums  muffled  in 
military  funerals.  Possibly  it  was  also  with  the  view  of  averting 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  as  the  soul  was  not  believed  to  pass 
immediately  to  the  regions  of  light  or  darkness.  The  efficacy  of 
bells,  and  other  noises,  in  putting  demons  to  flight,  is  recorded 
among  the  ancients;  and  from  them  was  more  widely  extended 
during  the  more  barbarous  ages.  ....  In  Italy,  during  great  tern- 
pests,  the  women  assembled,  ringing  bells  and  beating  cymbals,  in 
the  noise  of  which,  the  learned  Moresin  observes,  they  confided 
more  than  in  the  efficacy  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On  St.  John's 
day,  the  bells  were  violently  rung,  and  other  superstitions  prac- 
tised, to  put  devils  to  flight,  and  avert  the  efibets  of  storms  which 
they  were  supposed  to  raise  in  the  air. 

^^We  are,  therefore,  aititled  to  conclude  that  the  ringing  of 
bells  for  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  at  funerals,  and  to  dispel 
tempests,  has  originally  had  relation  to  one  common  object,  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  demons.  Here,  also,  we  may  seek  the  consecration  or 
exorcising  of  bells^  jNractised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churdies,  and, 
perhaps^  the  cause  of  naming  them  after  particular  saints.  In  the 
Council  of  Cologne,  it  is  said,  '  Let  bells  be  blessed,  as  the  trum- 
pets of  the  church  militant,  by  whicL  the  people  are  assembled  to 
hear  the  word  of  God ;  the  clergy  to  announce  his  mercy  by  day, 
and  his  truth  in  their  noctumd  vigils ;  that  by  their  sound  the 
faithful  may  be  invited  to  prayers,  and  thatihe  spirit  of  devotion 
in  them  may  be  increased*  The  fathers  have  also  maintained  that 
demons,  affrighted  by  the  sound  of  bells  calling  Christians  to 
prayers,  would  flee  away ;  and  when  they  fled,  the  persons  of  the 
faithful  would  be  secure ;  that  the  destruction  of  lightnings  and 
whirlwinds  would  be  averted,  and  the  spirits  of  the  storm  defeated.' 
All  these  things  were  promoted  by  consecration;  and  a  credulous 
bishop  narrates  several  miracles  displayed  by  consecrated  bells, 
which,  without  much  difficulty,  we  can  trace  to  natural  causes* 
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Durand,  the  author  of  the  JRituaU  of  the  JRoman  Churchy  sajs, 
^  For  expiring  persons,  bells  mnst  be  tolled,  that  people  mliy  put 
up  their  prayers.  This  must  be  done  twice  for  a  woman,  and 
thrice  for  a  man ;  for  a  clergyman  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders ; 
and  at  the  conclusion,  a  peal  of  all  the  bells  must  be  given,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  quality  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  people  are  to  offer 
up  their  prayers.'  "^ 

Orgaui}^ — The  organ  constituted  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
ancient  churches.  The  first  instance  on  record  of  its  use  in  the 
church,  occurred  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, who  received  one  as  a  present  from  Constantine,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  church  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle."  The  musicians  of  this 
dty  and  of  Mentz,  learned  to  play  on  the  organ  in  Italy,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  were  already  known  in  that  country. 
We  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument 
in  Germany,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century."  England,  about  the 
same  time,  distinguished  herself  by  the  manufacture  of  organs  of 
colossal  dimensions. 

The  Greek  church  has  never  favoured  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
the  churches,  and  has  generally  restricted  it  to  the  theatre  and 
musical  concerts.  Even  in  the  Western  church  the  organ  was  not 
received  with  universal  favour.  "  Our  church,"  says  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, (a.  d.  1250,)  ^^  does  not  use  musical  instruments,  as  harps  and 
psalteries,  in  the  praise  of  God,  lest  she  should  seem  to  Judaize." 
From  which  some  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  organ  was 
not  used  in  any  churches  previous  to  this  time. 

The  use  of  the  organ  in  religious  worship  was  not  regarded  with 
favour  by  the  reformers  generaUy.  Luther,  from  his  great  fond- 
ness for  music,  favoured  the  continuance  of  the  organ.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly in  use  in  almost  all  the  Lutheran  churches  to  this  day. 
Calvin  strictly  opposed  it,  as  a  theatrical  instrument  unsuited  to 
the  devotional  ends  of  sacred  music.  The  opposition  of  Erasmus 
to  organs  is  well  known.  The  Puritans  also  regarded  them  with 
special  aversion  as  instruments  of  sacred  music.  The  kirk  of 
Scotland,  to  this  day,  totally  excludes  them  from  the  church.  A 
few  years  since  an  organ  was  presented  to  a  certain  church  in  Scot- 
land, which  gave  rise  to  spirited  controversy ;  a  volume  was  pub- 
lished against  this  innovation,  and  the  offensive  instrument  was 
r^noved  by  the  authority  of  the  synod. 

17 
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§10«  OF  THE  DOORS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

To  insure  due  secrecy  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  reli- 
gion, the  ancient  Christians  constructed  the  doors  of  their  chorches 
with  peculiar  care.  As  we  have  already  seen,  they  set  apart,  by 
the  solemn  rites  of  ordination,  a  class  of  men  to  guard  the  doors, 
and  prevent  the  intrusion,  not  only  of  the  profane,  but  of  their  own 
catoehumens  and  penitents.  Such  was  the  profotm;d  secrecy  in 
which  they  celebrated  c^i;ain  of  their  religious  rites.  In  all  this 
they  imitated  the  Jews ;  and  the  early  fathers,  like  the  writers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  this  usage  derived  abundant 
metaphors  relating  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  of  heaven,  of  the 
kingdom,  etc.  Compare  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  among 
many  others  :-^2  Chron.  viiL  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  czviii.  19,  20 ; 
John  z.  1 ;  xz«  19 ;  Acts  xiv.  27 ;  Rev.  zxii.  14,  etc. 

It  was  customary,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  to  post 
upon  the  doof^  of  the  church  the  names  of  all  excommunicated  per- 
sons. At  a  period  somewhat  later,  persons  intending  marriage 
were  also  published  in  the  same  manner.  This  was  also  the  place 
for  posting  all  proclamations  and  dedsions  of  the  church,  and  pub- 
lic notices  of  every  kind. 

There  were  generally  three  main  entrances  to  the  churches,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  These  w^re  provided  with 
outer  and  inner  doors,  distinguished  by  the  names  dfi^k^vpa  and 
reXevrauov  ^vpiiv.  The  main  entrance  over  against  the  high 
altar  was  called  beautifuly  in  imitation  of  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
in  the  temple.  Acts  iii.  2,  10.  The  different  sexes  entered  by  dif- 
ferent doors  ;^  these  were  made  of  the  choicest  and  most  durable 
wood,  wrought  with  peculiar  care,  and  richly  ornamented  with  ara- 
besque, bronze,  gold,  or  silver  plate ;  not  un&equently  they  were 
made  of  solid  brass  or  bronze.  Several  of  this  kind  still  remain  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.* 

The  date  of  the  building  or  dedication  of  the  church  was  usually 
inscribed  on  the  doors.  Subjects  of  sacred  history  were  often  re- 
presented by  curiously  carved  work  on  the  sacred  portals.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  were  inscriptions  of  various  kinds,  consisting  of 
a  motto,  a  doctrinal  sentiment,  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  doxology, 
or  a  prayer.  A  single  specimen  is  here  given,  as  taken  from  an 
ancient  church.     On  the  outer  side  of  the  door : — 
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Pftx  tiU  flit,  qUiaoimqae  Dei  peni^tndi*  Cluiflti 
Peotore  paoifioo  CMididas  ingrederis. 

On  the  inside  >^ 

QcdaqvoB  i\>  mA^  1>d,  perfectifl  ohUne  rotit» 
Egrederifl,  remea  oorpore ;  corde  mane. 


§  11.  OF  THE  PAVEMENTS  AND  WALLS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  floor  of  the  clinrcli  consisted  of  pavement  carefully  kid,  or 
smooth  marble.  In  large  churches  the  narthex  had  a  parement  of 
plaster ;  the  flooring  of  the  nave  was  plastering  or  hoards ;  while 
the  chancel  was  adorned  with  mosaic.  Not  unfrequentlj  there  was 
a  tessellated  pavement  of  particoloured  and  polished  marble,  con- 
stituting a  rich  mosaic  Work.  A  curious  specimen  of  this  ancient 
mosaic  wai  found  in  lg05,  near  Salzburg,  delineating  the  story  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Such  decorations,  in  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  (1  Kings  vi.  15-SO)  were  used  in  the  churches  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century.  iB^rom  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  it 
became  customary  to  encumber  and  disfigure  the  nave  and  choir 
with  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  from  that  period  the  floors  were 
occupied  with  palisades,  monumeni»,  and  q)itaphs;  and  all  unity 
and  symmetry  was  destroyed. 

The  walls  and  the  canopy  were  also  ornamented  with  inscrip- 
tions, mosaics,  painti^gs^  and  bas-relief.  The  paintings  were  exe- 
cuted on  wood,  metals,  and  canvas.  The  bas-relief  was  executed 
in  gypsum,  mortar,  stone,  or  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple.  Votive  offerings  of  shields,  arms,  standards,  and 
the  like,  were  also  hung  upon  the  walls.  To  these  the  lights  were 
attached  and  suspended  from  the  canopy.  Vaulted  roofs  are  of 
later  origin. 

We  subjoin  from  Eusebius  an  account  of  the  decoration  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantino  in  the  fourth 
century : — ^*  At  the  side  opposite  to  the  sepulchre,  which  was  the 
eastern  side,  the  church  itself  was  erected ;  a  noble  work,  rising  to 
a  vast  height,  and  of  great  extent,  both  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  interior  of  this  structure  was  floored  with  marble  slabs  of  vari- 
ous colours ;  while  the  external  surface  of  the  walls,  which  shone 
with  polished  stones  exactly  fitted  together,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
splendour  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  marble.  With  regard 
to  the  roof^  it  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  lead,  as  a  protection 
against  the  rains  of  winter.    Bat  the  inner  part  of  the  roof  was 
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finished  with  sculptured  fretwork,  extended  in  a  series  of  connected 
compartments,  like  a  vast  sea,  over  the  whole  church ;  and,  being 
overlaid  throughout  with  the  purest  gold,  caused  the  entire  build- 
ing to  glitter  as  it  were  with  rays  of  light."^ 


§  12.   OF  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

No  aspersion  was  ever  more  unjust  than  that  which  charged  the 
primitive  Christians  with  seeking  concealment  and  hating  the  light. 
In  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  vi.  4)  thej  sought, 
from  the  beginning,  to  furnish  their  churches  fully  with  light.  It 
is  customary  to  refer  the  first  use  of  glass  windows  to  the  third 
century ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  had  an  earlier  origin, 
as  is  shown  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  In  France,  windows, 
both  of  coloured  and  of  cut  glass,  were  in  use  in  the  sixth  century. 
Yenantius  Fortunatus,  a  poet  of  the  fifth,  has  a  distich  respecting 
the  cathedral  church  at  Paris,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  gla9$ 
windows  were  then  in  use : 

Prima  oapit,  radios  vitreii  ocnlaU  fenutrii 
Ariifioiaque  mana  dausit  in  aro«  diem. 

From  the  history  of  the  venerable  Bede,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  that  these  were  not  in  use  in  England  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  were  subsequently  introduced  from  France. 

Pliny  affirms  that  the  art  of  painting  glass  was  known  to  the 
Romans.  If  so,  it  must  have  been  lost  again ;  for  no  traces  of  the 
art  are  discoverable  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  finished  specimen  of  the 
arts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After  a  slumber  of  three  hundred  years, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  again  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  windows  of  churches  were  not  only  greater  in  number,  but 
larger  in  dimensions,  than  those  of  private  dwelling-houses.  In 
the  Garlovingian  dynasty,  however,  the  windows  were  small  and 
round,  and  very  far  from  affording  sufficient  light. 


§  18.  OF  THE  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchyi  churches  were  adorned 
with  various  ornaments  more  or  less  costly. 
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Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  anathemcttaj  or  gifts  from 
different  individuals,  which  were  suspended  upon  pillars,  or  placed 
in  some  other  conspicuous  situation,  and  intended  as  memorials  of 
some  particular  mercy  or  benefit  received  from  God.  Eusebius,  in 
his  account  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  says,  '^  He  fur- 
ther enriched  it  with  numberless  offerings  of  inexpressible  beauty, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  in  various  forms,  the 
skill  and  elaborate  arrangement  of  which,  in  regard  to  their  magni- 
tude, number,  and  variety,  we  have  not  leisure,  at  present,  to  de- 
scribe particularly."^ 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  ancient  fathers  to  remark  that  they  were 
very  far  from  bestowing  unqualified  approbation  upon  that  style  of 
gaudy  magnificence  in  which  their  churches  were  decorated.  St. 
Ambrose  says,  ^Uhat  whatever  is  done  in  purity,  and  with  sin- 
cerity, is  commendable,  but  that  it  is  neither  praiseworthy  to  rear 
superfluous  structures,  nor  to  neglect  such  as  are  needful ;  that  the 
priest  ought,  especially,  to  adorn  the  temple  of  God  with  becoming 
graces ;  that  it  should  be  rendered  resplendent  by  acts  of  humility 
and  charity ;  in  giving  to  the  stranger  according  to  his  necessities, 
and  as  the  dictates  of  humanity  require ;  not  by  pride,  self-indul- 
gence, and  personal  aggrandizement,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor."^ 
Jerome,  in  various  passages,  inveighs  against  the  pomp  and  pride 
displayed  in  the  churches  and  in  the  attire  of  the  priesthood.' 
Ghrysostom  complains  of  the  vanity,  superstition,  and  oppression 
of  the  poor,  with  which  their  churches  were  erected,  though  he  ob- 
jects not  to  these  expenditures  upon  the  churches  in  themselves 
considered.^  St.  Bernard  rebukes  this  extravagant  folly  with  so 
much  simplicity  and  fervour,  that  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
hear  him  in  his  own  tongue."^ 

*  Tali  qaadam  arte  spargitnr  as,  ut  multipUcetiir.  Ezpenditar,  at  augeattur, 
et  effusio  copiam  parit  Ipso  quippe  lisu  Bumptnosaram,  aed  mirandamm  Tani- 
tatnm,  accendantar  homines  magia  ad  offerendum,  qaam  ad  orandam.  Sic  opes 
opibofl  faanriiuitiir,  tlo  pecvnia  peciuiiam  trahit:  quia  nescio,  quo  pacto,  ubi  am- 
pUiis  diiitiamm  cemitur,  ibi  offertnr  Ubentins.  Auro  Uetit  reUgmit  sag^nantnr 
oeuli,  et  locnli  aperiuntnr.  Ostenditiir  jmleherrima  forma  Saneti  vel  Sanetm  alicu- 
juB,  et  eo  oreditur  sanotior,  quo  coloratiar.  Corrunt  homines  ad  oseulandum, 
invitantur  ad  donaudum;  et  magis  mirantnr  pulcra,  quam  Tenerantur  sacra. 
Ponuntor  dehinc  in  eeclesia  fiemmaU^  non  connm^  ad  rotm,  ciroumseptad  lampadi- 
bus,  sed  non  minus  fulgentes  m$ertia  lapidibui.  Cemimus  et  pro  eandelabris  arboreg 
guatdam  ereetatf  multo  »ris  pondere,  miro  artifiois  opere  fabrioatas,  sec  magis 
eomacantes  superpositis  luoernis,  quam  suis  gemmis.  Quid,  putas,  in  his  omni- 
bus quflBritor?  pcenitentinm  eompunctio,  an  intuentium  admiratio?  0  yanitas 
Tanitatom,  sed  non  vanior,  quam  insanior  1    Fnlget  eeclesia  in  parietibus,  et  in 
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§14.   OF  IMAGBS. 

The  primitive  Christians  regarded  ^th  irreconcilable  aversion 
all  pictures  or  images,  none  of  which  were  allowed  in  their  churches. 
The  Roman  emperors  required  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  their 
statues,  and  the  refusal  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  Christians  was 
frequently  the  occasion  of  their  vindictive  persecution,  as  is  seen  in 
Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  cited  above,  pp.  34-6.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  their  abhorrence  of  paganism,  effectually  excluded 
images  from  the  churches  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  introducing  images  into  churches 
is  described  by  Neander  as  follows : — '^  It  was  not  in  the  church, 
but  in  the  family,  that  religious  images  first  came  into  use  among 
the  Christians.  In  their  daily  intercourse  with  men,  the  Christians 
saw  themselves  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  objects  of  pagan  my- 
thology, or,  at  least,  by  objects  offensive  to  their  moral  and  Chris- 
tian sentiments.  Bepresentations  of  this  sort  covered  the  walls  in 
shops,  were  the  ornaments  of  drinking-vessels  and  seal-rings,  on 
which  the  pagans  frequently  had  engraven  the  images  of  their  gods, 
so  that  they  might  worship  them  when  they  pleased.  It  was  natu- 
ral that,  in  place  of  these  objects,  so  offensive  to  their  religious 
and  moral  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  substitute  others  more 
agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred  to  have  on  their  goblets  the 
figure  of  a  shepherd  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  w]^ch  was 
the  symbol  of  our  Saviour  rescuing  the  repentant  sinner,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  parable.^  And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  in 
reference  to  the  seal-rings  of  the  Christians,'  *  Let  our  signets  be 
a  dove,  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  or  a  fish,*  or  a  ship  sailing 

pauperibuB  eget.  Suos  lapides  induit  fturo,  ei  snos  filios  nndos  deserh.  De 
BumpUbus  egenorura  Berritor  oeulis  diTiiam.  InTeniunt  cnriosi,  quo  deleot«ntur, 
et  non  inTeniunt  miseri,  qao  saBtententur.  Uiquid  Boltem  Banotorum  imagines 
Bon  reTeremuTy  qoibiia  utiqtie  IpBum,  quod  pediboa  coneuloatur,  Hoiet  pammentum, 
Saepe  tpuUur  in  ore  AngeU,  itq^e  aUettfus  Hmetorum  faeiet  caleibui  timdihir  tranuuti' 
Hum,  £t  Bi  non  sacria  bis  imaginibuB,  oar  toI  non  paroitor /ni2em  coUmbut  f  Cor 
decoras,  qnod  mox  foedandam  est?  Cur  depingis,  quod  mox  necosBO  est  oononl- 
cari  ?  Quid  ibi  Talent  TenuBtsD  fomue,  ubi  pulrere  maoulantur  asaiduo  ?  Denique 
quid  heo  ad  pauperea,  ad  MonaehoB,  ad  apiritualeB  tItob?  Niai  forte  et  hlo  me* 
moratum  jam  poBto  Teraiculum  prophetiouB  Ule  respondeatar :  D<mme,  dUexi  de- 
corum domm  turn,  et  locum  habiUiiionit  glorim  turn.  Aaseatio :  patiamur  et  htBc  Serl 
in  ecdesla :  quia  etai  noxia  aunt  yania  et  aTsris,  non  tamen  rimplioibuB  et  de- 
¥oUs.— 0/»/>.  t  i.  p.  645,  ed.  Bened. 

*  The  aame  ftUuaion  as  ia  the  eaae  of  the  flakemeB,— also  an  allusion  to  the 
anagram  of  Christ'B  name,  IXetS— If^Mw  Xpi(H^f,  ^ov  fX^,  2ttt*i]p. 
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toward  heayen,  (the  symbol  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  in- 
dividual Christian  soid,)  or  a  lyre,  (the  symbol  of  Christian  joy,)  or 
an  anchor,  ^he  symbol  of  Christian  hope ;)  and  he  who  is  a  fisher- 
man will  not  be  forgetful  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  of  the  children 
taken  from  the  water  ;*  for  no  images  of  gods  should  be  engraved 
on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  idols ; 
no  sword  or  bow  on  the  rings  of  those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no 
goblets  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  sobriety.'  Yet 
religious  emblems  passed  from  domestic  use  into  the  churches,  per- 
haps as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  walls  of  them 
were  painted  in  this  manner.  The  Council  of  Elvira,  in  the  year 
303,  opposed  this  innovation  as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  ^  the  objects 
of  worship  and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls.'  "' 

All  this  was  in  harmony  also  with  the  ceremonials  of  the  sensu- 
ous religion  of  the  age,  which,  relying  more  on  the  outward  form 
than  on  the  inward  spirit,  sought  by  imposing  rituals  to  enforce 
religious  truth,  rather  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  understanding 
and  the  conscience.  Mosheim  and  Augusti  represent  this  to  have 
been  eminently  the  spirit  of  several  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  with 
whom  it  was  a  favourite  sentiment,  "  that  religious  truth  could  bet- 
ter be  enforced  by  pictorial  representations  than  by  sermons  and  by 
books."  By  such  paintings  they  taught  their  religious  tenets. 
Gregory  the  Ghreat,  of  the  sixth  century,  particularly  commends 
this  as  a  happy  expedient  for  instructing  the  unlearned  in  religion. 
"  What  the  letter  is  to  the  learned,  such  is  the  painting  to  the  un- 
learned. For  here  they  see  what  they  ought  to  obey,  so  that  the 
ignorant  may  read  their  duty  in  the  pictured  representation." 
^^  Pictures,  therefore,  are  introduced  into  churches,  that  they  who 
cannot  read  from  the  written  word,  may  still  understand  it  as  de- 
picted on  the  walls."t 

In  these  sentiments  we  recognise  the  temporizing  spirit  of  the 
church,  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 
This  Gregory  greatly  encouraged,  in  total  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  primitive  Christianity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  maxim  of 
this  renowned  prelate,  that  Christianity  should  accommodate  itself 

*  The  Cbriatiaiifl,  whom  the  Diyine  teacher,  the  >mo(  Hatiw/i^^  Christ,  leads 
through  baptism  to  regeneration. 

t  Quod  legentibtts  Scriptnra,  hoc  idiotis  prsestat  pictura  cementibus. — Ejntt. 
lib.  iz.  ind.  8,  ep.  0.  Idolrco  enlm  pictura  in  ecolesiis  adhibetur,  ut  ii,  qui  literas 
nesdnnt,  saltern  in  parietibne  videndo  legunt,  qusB  legere  in  codicibus  non  Talent 
— ^Lib.  Til.  ind.  2,  ep.  8. 
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more  and  more  to  paganism,  to  facilitate  conversions  to  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Under  such  influences  and  such  teaching,  the  Christian 
church  was  soon  filled  with  images,  pictures,  and  statues  more  be- 
coming an  idol's  temple  than  a  sanctuary  for  the  worship  of  the 
living  God. 

These  images,  though  at  first  employed  as  aids  to  devotion,  soon 
became  the  objects  of  almost  idolatrous  veneration.  A  single  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Michael  to  Louis  the  Pious,  in 
the  ninth  century,  is  added,  in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age : — 
'^  First  of  all,  they  put  away  the  cross  from  the  churches,  and  set  up 
images  instead,  before  which  they  placed  their  candles  and  burned 
incense,  and  reverenced  them  as  though  they  were  the  sacred  cross 
on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  Before  these  images  they  sang 
psalms  and  prayed  and  implored  blessings.  They  clothed  these 
images  in  linen,  and  made  them  godfathers  to  their  children  in 
baptism.  Monks,  on  shaving  their  heads  and  in  taking  their  vows, 
let  their  hair  fall  into  the  bosom  of  the  image.  Many  priests 
scraped  the  paint  from  the  statues,  and  mingled  it  with  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  ministered  it  to  the  communi- 
cants. Others  placed  the  sacred  elements  in  the  hands  of  the 
imagQ  as  they  were  presented  to  those  who  partook  of  this  ordi- 
nance."* 

Such  puerilities  and  superstitions  gave  rise  to  the  famous  war 
respecting  image-worship,  (a.  d.  726,)  which  was  characterized  by 
many  atrocities,  and  continued  to  distract  the  church  during  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  until  842,  when  the  super- 
stitions practices  respecting  the  use  of  images  were  finaUy  confirmed 
and  legalized. 

The  antagonistic  spirit  -by  which  this  protracted  strife  against 
image-worship  was  sustained,  found  an  appropriate  expression  in 
the  stem  remonstrance  of  many  of  the  ancient  fathers.  ^'  As  Grod 
admonished  the  Jews,"  says  Jerome,  f  A-  ^*  ^^^9  '^  so  bs.th  he  also 
warned  us,  who  claim  to  be  the  church,  not  to  trust  in  the  splendour 
of  our  edifices,  in  gilded  and  fretted  ceilings,  and  marble  walls. 
Let  not  these  be  called  the  temple  of  God.  That  alone  is  the  true 
temple  which  is  adorned  with  the  indwelling  of  a  true,  a  holy  life, 
and  all  the  Christian  graces." ' 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  f  A.  n.  449,  complains  *^  that  the  church 
edifices  were  garnished  too  richly,  while  the  church  itself  was  dis- 
figured, and  adds  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  lived  in  that 
age  in  which  the  place  of  assembly  was  not,  indeed,  so  richly 
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ornamented,  but  the  church  was  crowned  with  heavenly  gifts,  than 
in  his  own  age,  when  loffcj  edifices  were  erected  and  finished  in 
splendid  style,  while  the  church  itself  stood  naked  and  empty."' 

Epiphanius,  f  A.  n.  408,  on  observing  in  a  strange  church  which 
he  had  entered  for  devotional  purposes,  a  vail,  hanging  on  which 
was  depicted  the  image  of  Christ,  or  of  some  saint,  indignantly  tore 
it  down,  and  urgently  remonstrated  against  the  introduction  of  such 
things  into  the  church,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion/ 


§  15.   OF  THE  VENERATION   FOR   SACRED  PLACES,  AND  THE    PRIVI- 
LEGES ATTACHED  TO  THEM.^ 

It  became  customary  in  the  fourth  century  to  set  apart  the 
church  to  religious  uses  by  a  solemn  consecration,  by  which  it  was 
invested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  The  remarks  which  follow  relate 
particularly  to  churches  subsequent  to  this  period. 

Hie  early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  manifested  a  profound  vene- 
ration for  the  house  of  God,  and  zealously  guarded  it,  not  only 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  profane,  but  against  secular  and  sacri- 
legious uses.  Their  own  attendance  upon  its  ordinances  was  marked 
with  every  demonstration  of  religious  awe.  ^^  Let  both  men  and 
women,"  says  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  '^  come  to  church  in  comely 
apparel,  with  a  serious  gait,  with  modest  silence,  and  love  unfeigned ; 
chaste  both  in  body  and  mind,  so  that  they  may  be  duly  prepared 
to  offer  prayer  to  God."*  "  They  came  into  the  church  as  into  the 
palace  of  the  Great  King.  Before  going  into  the  church,  they  used 
to  wash  at  least  their  hands,  carrying  themselves  there  with  the  most 
profound  silence  and  devotion.  Nay,  so  great  was  the  reverence 
which  they  bore  to  the  church,  that  the  emperors  themselves,  who 
otherwise  never  .went  without  their  guard  about  them,  when  they 
came  to  go  into  the  church,  used  to  lay  down  their  arms — ^to  leave 
their  guard  behind  them,  and  to  put  off  their  crowns."' 

The  churches,  however,  were  occasionally  the  scenes  of  disorder 
and  sacrilege ;  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  during 
the  Arian  controversy.  To  prevent  these,  Honorius  decreed,  A.  D. 
898,  the  sentence  of  scourging  and  banishment  upon  any  one  who 
should  enter  the  church  and  disturb  the  bishop  or  minister  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  If  he  interrupted  the  religious  services,  or 
offered  violence  to  the  litany,  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by 
any  court,  civil  or  military.' 
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The  following  were  some  of  the  rules  by  which  the  church  was 
guarded  from  secular  and  sacrilegious  uses. 

(a)  Neither  diurches  nor  any  of  their  utensils  or  implements 
could  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  assessed  for  taxes ;  to  this  rule,  how- 
eyer,  there  were  occasional  exceptions. 

(b)  Churches  could  not  be  used  for  courts  of  either  civil  or  crimi- 
nal cases,  nor  for  popular  elections,  or  legislative  assemblies,  but 
they  might  be  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils, and  for  the  coronation  of  princes. 

(c)  No  marketing,  or  exchanges  in  buying  or  selling  of  any  kind 
was  allowed  in  the  church,  much  less  were  annual  fairs  permitted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church. 

(d)  No  convivial  assemblies  were  in  any  instance  to  be  held  in  the 
churches.  And  even  the  love-feasts,  the  abuses  of  which  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  so  severely  censured  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  18  et  seq.j)  were  not  allowed  in  the  churches. 

(e)  Neither  were  churches  to  be  opened  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  travellers. 

(/)  It  was  also  a  high  offence  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  house 
of  God,  or  unworthily  to  engage  in  any  official  act  of  public  wor- 
ship.* 

All  who  entered  into  the  church  were  first  required  to  wash  their 
hands,  and  for  this  purpose  water  was  constantly  kept  in  the  front 
part  of  the  church,  as  has  been  already  stated,  §  7,  p.  251.  This 
rite,  as  explained  by  TertuUian  and  others,  was  emblematical  of 
that  purity,  of  heart  with  which  the  worshipper  ought  to  engage  in 
his  public  religious  duties.*  In  some  of  the  Eastern  churches,  par- 
ticularly in  Abyssinia,  it  was  customary,  also,  for  Christians  to  put 
off  their  shoes  on  entering  the  church,  after  the  example  of  Moses. 
Exod.  iii.  5.  Kings  and  princes,  and  military  commanders  reve- 
rently laid  aside  their  badges  of  honour  and  of  office  on  entering 
the  church,^  a  custom  which  even  Julian  the  Apostate  coofmiends  as 
worthy  of  imitation.^  It  was,  moreover,  an  ancient  and  very  gene- 
ral usage  to  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  doors  and  the  altars  of  the 
churches,  as  another  token  of  reverence.'  Afterward  it  became 
usual  to  kiss  the  paintings  and  utensils. 

Of  the  same  general  character  were  the  numerous  directions 
given  respecting  a  quiet,  devout,  and  becoming  demeanour  in  the 
church  in  the  time  of  religious  worship  and  during  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament.  These  directions  required  the  worshipper  to 
appear  in  decent  apparel,  to  kneel  or  stand  in  prayer,  to  keep  the 
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head  unooyeredy  to  fold  the  hands,  and  to  refraiii  from  gazing  about 
All  noise  and  bustle,  shrieking,  clapping,  hemming,  and  spittmg, 
was  expressly  forbidden,  together  with  all  irreTerent  gesticulation, 
reading,  and  mimicking:  all  which  serves  to  show'how  fully  the 
Christian  church,  at  all  times,  participated  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
pious  Israelite,  ^'  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house, 
and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth." 

No  account  remains  of  the  formal  consecration  of  churches  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century.  Eusebios  describes  this  solemnity  on 
two  different  occasions,  and  records  the  sermon  which  he  himself 
preached  in  one  instance.^^  The  act  of  consecration  consisted  in 
prayer  and  other  religious  solemnities,  in  connection  with  the  pub* 
lie  discourse. 

The  dedication  must  be  performed  by  the  bishop.  No  church 
could  even  be  built  without  his  consent  previously  obtained ;  and 
no  religious  service  could  be  held  in  the  church  until  it  had  been 
isonsecraled.^^  The  simple  and  appropriate  rites  of  consecration 
were  afterward  changed  by  Catholic  superstition  into  a  multitude 
of  mystical  ceremonies  totally  repugnant  to  the  original  design  of 
this  solemnity. 

§16.   OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  A  PLACE  OF  REFUGE. 

The  ancient  historians  and  Christian  fathers  mention  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  church  and  tiie  altar  were  made  a  safe  place 
of  refuge,  not  only  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews  and  pagans.  Even 
by  barbarous  nations  the  church  was  respected  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
Soth  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  long  been  familiar  with  similar  usages. 
The  Christian  church,  therefore,  like  the  pagan  temples  and  Jew- 
ish cities  of  refuge,  very  naturally  became  a  sacred  retreat,  which 
avenging  justice  feared  to  invade.  This  right,  probably,  was  first 
established  under  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  succeeding  emperors ;  but  the  privilege  was 
greatly  abused,  and,  as  early  as  A.  n.  892,  became  the  subject  of 
complaint,  as  preventing  the  ends  of  justice,  by  offering  a  hiding- 
place  for  every  fugitive  from  justice.  Arcadius,  at  the  instigation 
of  Etropius,  A.  J).  897,  is  said  to  have  abrogated  the  right  within 
his  empire.^  The  clergy  were  uniformly  opposed  to  tins  decree  of 
Arcadius.  A  council  which  was  held  in  A£rica,  A.  D.  409,  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  emperor  for  its  repeaL'  Chrysostom  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  it :'  from  him  it  appears 
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that  Arcadios  did  not  repeal  his  law.  Bat  tbis  was  done,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Western  church,  by  his  brother  Honorins,  a.  d.  414/ 
which  again  was  further  established  and  enlarged  by  his  son,  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  A.  D.  481.'  The  privileges  of  this  right  were 
finally  defined  by  Justinian,  A.  D.  585,  to  this  effect — ^that  the  sanc- 
tuary should  afford  no  protection  to  murderers,  adulterers,  raidshers 
of  virgins,  and  offenders  of  the  like  character,  it  being  the  intent 
of  the  privilege  not  to  give  protection  to  such  criminals,  but  to  offer 
an  asylum  to  such  as  were  exposed  to  violence  and  abuse  from  them. 
If,  therefore,  any  who  were  guilty  of  such  crimes  fled  to  the  altar 
for  refuge,  they  were  to  be  immediately  taken  thence  and  punished 
according  to  law.* 

This  law  of  Justinian,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
clergy,  as  being  an  invasion  of  their  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches,  and,  owing  to  this  cause  and  the  barbarous  character  of 
the  times,  it  was  never  generally  observed.  The  Councils  of  Orange, 
A.  D.  441,  of  Orleans,  a.  d.  511,  of  Aries,  A.  d.  541,  of  Mafon,  a.  d. 
586,  of  Rheims,  a.  d.  680,  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  681,  etc,  severally  vin- 
dicated this  right,  and  extended  protection  even  to  the  grossest  of- 
fenders ;  and  the  less  efficient  sovereigns  acquiesced  in  their  deci- 
sions. Charlemagne  himself  fully  confirmed  these  privileges.^  They 
were  now  extended  to  the  churchyard  and  burial-ground,  and  to  the 
bishop's  house ;  and  then  again  to  the  chapels,  to  crucifixes  when 
brought  by  the  priest  to  the  sick ;  and  even  to  the  parsonage.®  The 
right  was  also  claimed  for  cloisters,  though  it  was  not  often  exer- 
cised. The  synod  of  Nemours,  a.  d.  1284,  confirmed  the  privilege 
even  on  public  inns  for  strangers,  and  religious  establishments  ge- 
nerally. The  right  was  also  claimed  for  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
cardinal,  who  also  was  the  first  to  assume  the  inviolable  rights  of  a 
public  ambassador,  jus  €uyl%  legatarum.  This,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and,  as  late  as  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  asserted  as  an  important  poli- 
tical privilege. 

To  what  extent  the  privileges  above  mentioned  were  abused,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  were 
compelled  to  make  public  proclamation  that  the  church  should  offer 
no  refuge  to  murderers  and  highway  robbers.'  And  the  Council 
of  Cologne  decreed,  a.  d.  1280,  that  criminals  should  only  find 
refuge  in  the  church  until  due  deliberation  should  be  had  whether 
they  should  be  subjected  to  punishment  or  receive  pardon. 

In  the  Eastern  empire,  the  right  in  question  was  the  subject  of 
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fiimilar  controyersy  and  abase.  The  famous  Tarasiiis,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century,  was  a  zealous  defender  of  this 
right.  By  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  it  was  denied  to  murderers, 
robbers,  and  adulterers;^  but  Theophilus  granted  this  right  in 
favour  of  his  daughter's  grave  to  all  offenders.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  even  the  Turks  recognised  and  respected  the  sacred  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary.  Since  the  Reformation,  these  have  been  abro- 
gated in  all  evangelical  churches,  and  in  many  Catholic  countries 
they  have  either  been  wholly  abolished  or  greatly  modified. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

OF  RELIQIOUS  WORSHIP. 
§1.  OF  PRIMrnVB  WORSHIP. 

The  first  converts  to  Ghristianitj  continued  for  some  time  to 
freqaent  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  to  unite  with  them  in 
their  worship.  In  their  own  religious  assemblies  thej  observed 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  synagogue.  These  were  prayer, 
singing,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  occasional  remarks  and 
exhortations  connected  with  those  portions  'of  the  Scriptures  which 
had  been  read.  Whenever  the  apostles  met  with  their  Christian 
converts  for  religious  worship,  whether  in  private  families,  or  in 
more  public  assemblies,  both  the  record  of  their  acts  and  their  own 
epistles  indicate  all  the  informality,  freedom,  and  simplicity  of 
social  worship.  Subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  notices  on  record  respect- 
ing the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians  are  few  and  indefinite. 

From  Pliny's  letter,  already  cited,  it  appears  that  the  Bithynian 
Christians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  same  rites  of  worship  as  the  first  Christians.  Psalmody, 
the  worship  of  Christ,  efforts  to  discountenance  sin,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  Christian  graces,  are  particularly  specified,  together  with 
their  sacred  supper. 

Lucian,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  makes  mention,  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  of  the  worship  of  Christ,  the  reading  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  their  sacred  supper.  Both  of  these  pro- 
fane authors  have  left  on  record  enough  to  indicate  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  worship  remained  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
years  from  the  apostles. 

Among  apostolical  fathers  the  reputed  epistles  of  Ignatius  are 

of  no  account.     Clement,  Polycarp,  Hermas,  Barnabas  give  us  no 

information  respecting  their  rites  of  worship.    Nor  from  Christian 

writers  have  we  any  information  on  this  subject  until  the  age  of 
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Justin  Martyn,  contemporary  with  Lncian,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  This  father  has  incidentaUy  given  two  accounts 
of  the  religious  worship  of  the  primitive  Chri8tians-H>ne  on  the  oc- 
casion of  baptism ;  the  other,  that  of  the  customary  mode  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath' — ^which  are  here  transcribed  at  length. 

'^  As  many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  the  things  which 
we  teach  and  declare  are  true^  and  promise  that  they  are  deter^ 
mined  to  live  accordingly,  are  taught  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  be- 
seech him  with  fasting  to  grant  them  remission  for  their  past  sins, 
while  we  also  pray  and  fast  with  them.  We  then  lead  them  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water,  and  then  they  are  regenerated,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  also  were ;  for  they  are  then  washed  in  that 
water  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

^^  We  then,  having  so  washed  [t.  e.  baptiEed]  him  who  hath  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  and  professed  the  faith,  lead  him  to  those 
who  are  called  iHrethren,  where  they  are  gathered  together  to  make 
common  prayers  with  great  earnestness,  both  for  themselves  and 
for  him  who  is  now  enlightened,  and  for  all  others  in  all  places ; 
that  having  learned  the  truth,  we  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be 
found  men  of  godly  conversation  in  our  liv^,  and  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments, that  so  wo  may  attain  to  eternal  salvation.  When  we 
have  finished  our  pf ayers,  we  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss ;  after 
which  there  is  brought  to  that  one  of  the  brethren  who  presides, 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  And  he,  having  mixed 
them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things,  through 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  iiie  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  thanks  in 
many  words  for  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  them  those  things. 
And  when  he  hath  finished  his  praises  and  thanbgivings,  all  thd 
people  who  are  present  express  their  assent,  saying.  Amen,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  language  means.  So  be  it.  The  president  having 
given  thanks,  and  the  people  having  given  their  assent,  those  whom 
we  call  deacons  giTo  to  each  of  those  who  are  present  a  portion  of 
the  bread  which  has  been  blessed,  and  of  the  whie  mixed  with 
water,  and  send  some  away  to  those  who  are  absent. 

*'  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembly  in 
one  place  of  all  who  dwell  either  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
read,  as  long^  as  the  time  permits.  Then,  when  the  reader  has 
ceased,  the  president  delivers  a  discourse,  in  which  he  reminds  and 
exhorts  them  to  the  imitation  of  all  these  good  things.    We  then 
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aU  stand  up  together,  and  ofier  up  our  prayers.  Then,  as  we  have 
already  said,  when  we  cease  from  prayer,  bread  is  brought,  and 
wine  and  water;  and  the  president,  in  like  manner,  offers  up 
prayers  and  praises,  according  to  hu  ahilUy^  and  the  people  ex- 
press their  assent  by  saying,  Amen.  The  consecrated  elements 
are  then  distributed  and  received  by  every  one ;  and  a  portion  is 
sent  by  the  deacons  to  those  who  are  absent."^ 

In  the  comparison  of  these  paragraphs,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  free  spirit  of  the  primitive  worship  with  circumstantial  varia- 
tions. We  here  notice,  for  the  first  time,  the  blessing  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  water  in  connection 
with  the  wine  of  the  eucharist — ^the  use  of  which  afterward  became 
common — ^is  here  for  the  first  time  mentioned.  Justin  is  the  first 
to  style  the  sacrament  an  offering^  in  allusion  to  the  sacramental 
offerings  of  the  Jews,  and  the  distribution  of  the  elements  by  the 
deacons  to  the  absent  communicants. 

The  order  and  mode  of  worship  at  the  baptismal  service  differs 
in  several  particulars  from  that  on  the  Sabbath.  Hie  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  corresponding  exhortation  are  omitted  in 
the  baptismal  service ;  the  subjects  of  the  prayers  have  all  the 
variety  and  contrast  of  occasional,  extemporaneous  prayer.  Gould 
any  one  without  prejudice  or  bias  in  favour  of  a  liturgy  ever  imagine 
that  those  occasional  prayers  offered  by  the  suppliant,  according  to 
the  but  of  his  ability j  were  rehearsed  from  a  prayer  book,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  set  form  ? 

The  whole  controversy  here  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  Jus- 
tin's words,  where  he  says  that  the  president  prays  oo^  hivafnq 
aurci).  That  this  phrase  indicates  the  free,  spontaneous  suggestions 
of  his  own  mind,  has  been  unanswerably  shown  by  Chancellor  King 
and  by  Clarkson,  with  which  references  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject 
after  a  brief  citation  from  the  author's  ^^  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,"  where  the  forms  of  prayer  are  considered  more  in  detail. 

With  regard  to  Justin's  meaning,  in  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation, let  it  be  compared  with  the  following  citations  from  the  same 
Apology  by  Justin  Martyr : — 

'*  We,  who  worship  the  Buler  of  the  universe,  are  not  atheists. 
We  affirm,  as  we  are  taught,  that  he  has  no  need  of  blood,  liba- 
tions, and  incense.  But,  with  supplication  and  thanksgivings,  we 
praise  him  according  to  our  ability,  havi  MvoLfugj  for  all  which  we 
enjoy,  J^'  o^g  Ttpoa^pofie^  TtaaiVy  having  learned  that,  worthily 
to  honour  him  is  not  to  consume  in  fire  by  sacrifice  what  he  haa 
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provided  for  our  sustenance,  but  to  bestow  it  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  the  needy,  to  show  ourselves  by  invocations  and  hymns  thank- 
ful to  him  for  our  birth,  our  health,  and  all  that  he  has  made,  and 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.'' ' 

Hie  Catholic  and  Episcopal  rendering  of  this  passage  makes  the 
author  say  that,  in  all  our  offeringSy  1^'  cTg  TtpoO^spofis^  TtaxsiVj 
we  praise  him,  haiq  ivvafiigy  with  the  utmost  fervency  of  devotion. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  rendering  of  the  verb,  Tlpoc^poficUf 
which,  in  the  middle  voice,  means  not  to  offer  in  sacrifice,  or  to 
worship,  but  to  participate^  to  enjoy.  So  it  is  rendered  by  Scapula, 
Hedericus,  Bretschneider,  Passow,  etc.  The  passage  relates,  not 
to  an  act  of  sacrifice,  nor  of  public  warship,  as  the  connection 
shows,  but  to  deeds  of  piety  toward  God,  and  of  benevolence  to 
men,  done  according  to  their  ability ;  by  which  means  they  offered 
the  best  refutation  of  the  groundless  calumnies  of  their  enemies, 
who  had  charged  them  with  an  atheistical  neglect  of  the  gods. 
The  declaration  is,  that  for  all  their  blessings  they  express,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilittfy  thanksgivings  to  Ood,  and  testify  their  grati- 
tude by  deeds  of  charity  to  their  fellow-men. 

^^  Having,  therefore,  exhorted  you,  bcri  ^vvafiig,  according  to  our 
abiliti/j  both  by  reason  and  by  a  visible  sign  or  figure,  we  know  that 
we  shall  henceforth  be  blameless  if  you  do  not  believe,  for  we  have 
done  what  we  could  for  your  conversion,''^  He  had  done  what  he 
could:  by  various  efforts  of  argument  and  exhortation,  and  by 
visible  signs  he  had  laboured  according  to  his  ability  to  bring  them 
to  receive  the  truth.  The  exhortation  was  the  free  expression  of 
his  heart's  desire  for  their  conversion.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  phrase  denotes  the  same  freedom  of  expression  in  prayer  ? 
These  passages  appear  to  us  clearly  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  in  question,  as  used  by  our  author,  and  to  justify  our  inter- 
pretation.* 

If  one  desires  further  satisfaction  on  this  point,  he  has  only  to 
turn  to  the  works  of  Origen,  in  which  this  and  similar  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  continually  occurring,  to  denote  the  invention,  ability, 
and  powers  of  the  mind.  Origen,  in  his  reply  to  the  calumnies  of 
Celsus,  proposes  to  refute  them,  '^  according  to  his  ability."  *  In 
his  preface  he  has  apologized  for  the  Christians  '^  as  well  as  he 
could."  t    These  Christians  sought  ^'as  much  as  possible"  to  pre- 

*  "Oo^  am^,  lib.  6,  {  U. ToL  it  p.  694;  so,  also,  sata  to  avvof or,  {  12,  p.  688. 

t  Ka/ta  nj*  fivfovatm  dvra/ifrVy  Pnof.  lib.  Conir,  Cek, 
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serre  the  pnritj  of  the  church.*  They  strove  to  discover  the 
hidden  meaning  of  Qod's  word,  ^'according  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities."  t  ^  these  instances  the  reference  is  not  to  the  fervour 
of  the  spirits,  or  the  ardour  of  the  mind,  but  to  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers.  The  act  performed  is  done  according  to  the  inge- 
nuity, the  talents  of  the  agents  in  each  case. 

From  IrensBus  and  Tertullian  we  derive  no  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  the  religious  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians ; 
but  Tertullian,  at  the  dose  of  the  second  century,  briefly  describes 
the  worship  of  the  African  church : — '^  We  meet  in  public  assembly 
to  pray  for  the  emperor,  for  his  ministers,  for  the  public  welfare, 
for  universal  peace,  and  the  delay  of  the  end  of  the  world,  pro  mora 
finis.  We  meet  to  read  the  Sacred  Records,  and,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  to  stir  up  our  miAds  by  way  of  remembrance  or  admo- 
nition ;  especially  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  confirm  our  faith,  we 
quicken  our  hope,  we  establish  our  confidence,  and,  by  renewed  ap- 
plication, encourage  ourselves  to  keep  the  Divine  law.  In*  the  same 
assemblies  we  ofiier  also  admonitions,  we  institute  examinations, 
and  administer  the  Divine  censurej  [the  religious  discipline  of  the 
church ;]  for  with  great  cautioA  such  examinations  are  made,  as 
though  under  the  eye  of  Qod,  and  in  view  of  the  future  judgment, 
whether  any  one  has  so  ofiended  as  to  require  him  to  be  excluded 
from  the  fellowship  of  our  prayers,  from  our  public  assemblies,  and 
from  all  communion  within  sacred  things.  Certain  elders  preside 
whov  have  obtained  this  honour,  not  by  purchase,  but  by  the  testis 
mony  of  their  lives."  Tertullian  then  explains  what  provisions  are 
made  by  charitable  coUectioxjis  for  orphan  children,  for  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  afflicted,  and  the  persecuted,  as  specified  above,  p.  74 ; 
he  describes  the  mutual  affection  of  the  brethren  and  their  commu- 
nity of  goods,  and  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  love-feasts ; 
and,  in  tins  connection,  gives  us  a  further  insight  into  their,  mode  of 
religious  worship.  ^'  No  one  takes  his  seat  at  the  table  until  prayer 
has  beeu  offered  to  God.  They  eat  only  su£Scient  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  and  drink  enough  to  slake  their  thirst.  They  partake  of 
these  provisions  i^  remembrance  that  God  is  to  be  honoured  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  converse  as  in  the  audience  of  God. 

*  "0(117.  dvMifMf,  ^^*r.  Celt.  tib.  8,  toI  U.  p.  482. 

f  Lib.  6,  2  2,  p.  680.  Comp.  in  Commftit.  m  Math,  otfij  Svmi^,  torn.  17,  toL 
iii.  p.  809 ;  xwta  to  dvvotor,  torn.  16,  toI.  iii.  p.  786 ;  xafa  dwo^fuv,  torn.  17,  Tol. 
iii.  p.  779,  ToL  iT.  p.  6;  tmta  ^  ^ofovooy  ^vfo^v,  torn.  17,  toI.  Sii%  p.  794;  also 
CLARKBoa*8  DiMWWH  OH  IMftrgiMy  pp.  247-874,  Select  Works,  London,  1846. 
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After  this,  lights  are  broisight  in,  and  water  fbr  the  hands ;  then  any 
one  present  is  requested  to  sing  a  song  to  6od,  either  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  ox  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mindj  de  pro^ 
prio  tngenio.    After  this  the  fesliyal  is  concluded  by  prayer." 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  recognise  still  the 
mutual  fellowship  and  communion  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 
perpetuated  by  the  same  fannliar  rites  of  sacred  worship— prayer, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  mutual  exhortation  and  encourage- 
ment in  their  religious  life,  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  On  another 
occasion  he  informs  us,  that  as  in  this  instance,  the  Christians 
sometimes  began  their  religious  assemblies  before  nightfall,  and 
continued  them  into  the  evening ;  in  other  instances  they  assem- 
bled at  the  dawn  of  day  for  social  worship. 

The  testimony  of  Tertullian  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  litur- 
gical form  of  worship  in  the  primitive  worship.  '^We  Christians 
pray,"  he  says,  ^^mthout  a  monitor^  because  from  the  hearty''  sine 
monitore  quia  de  pectore. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  reconcile  this  expression 
with  the  use  of  a  prayer-book ;  but,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
freedom  and  simplicity  in  which  worship  was  at  that  time  con- 
ducted, its  real  import  is  sufficiently  obvious^  He  justifies,  indeed, 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  but  seems  to  intimate  that  to  God 
alone  belongs  the  right  of  prescribing  forms  of  prayer.  "Ood 
alone,"  says  he,  "can  teach  us  how  he  would  be  addressed  in 
prayer."  But  he  adds,  "Our  Lord,  who  foresaw  the  necessities  of 
men,  after  he  had  delivered  this  form  of  prayer,  said,  ^  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive ;'  and  there  ore  some  things  which  need  to  be  asked, 
according  to  every,  one's  cireumstances ;  the  rightful  and  ordinary 
being  first  used  as  a  foundation,  we  may  lawfully  add  other  occa- 
sional desires,  and  make  this  the  basis  of  other  petitions."'^ 

The  writings  of  Lrens&us,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minucius 
Felix,  and  Cyprian,  and  even  the  voluminous  works  of  Origen  and 
Eusebius,  afford  little  additional  information  respecting  the  forms 
of  worship  that  prevailed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  They 
indicate  no  essential  departure  from  the  simplicily  of  primitive 
worship.  They  give  no  intimation  of  any  liturgical  forms  of  prayer 
for  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  this, 
as  may  appear  under  another  head,  was  not  a  prescribed  liturgical 
form,  but  an  example  of  the  appropriate  spirit  and  subjects  of 
prayer,  however  and  by  whoaisoever  offered^ 

We  will  only  add^  on  this  subject,  that  the  attitudie  of  the  primi- 
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tive  Christians  forbids  the  sapposition  that  they  used  written 
prayers.  The  attitude  of  the  suppliant  was  with  eyes  uplifted  and 
hands  outspread,"^  or  kneeling  with  head  inoHned  and  eyes  closed, 
to  shut  out  from  the  mind  erery  disturbing  object,  or,  as  Origen 
expresses  it,  "  closing  the  eyes  of  his  senses,  but  erecting  those  of 
his  mind." 

We  are  far  from  affirming  that  the  free,  familiar,  confiding  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  a 
liturgy ;  but  surely  such  a  spirit  does  find  utterance  rather  in  the 
unstudied  suggestions  of  the  occasion  than  in  the  frigid,  formal  dic- 
tations of  a  prayer-book.  When  we  take  into  consideration,  also, 
the  customary  attitude  for  prayer,  in  connection  with  the  absence 
of  all  historical  evidence  of  a  liturgy  previous  to  the  third  century, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  church  previous  to 
that  period. 

§2.   OF  THE  SECBET  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

BISCIPLINA  ARCANI. 

In  an  historical  survey  of  the  rites  of  public  worship  observed  by 
the  primitive  Christians,  we  arrive  at  a  period,  antecedent  to  the 
use  of  a  liturgy,  when  an  important  change  was  introduced  into 
their  public  worship  by  the  division  of  it  into  parts  or  lessons, 
known  subsequently  as  the  tniasa  ecUechumenarum  and  the  missa 
fedelium — ^the  mcus,  or  service,  for  the  catechumens  and  for  the 
faithful,  the  baptized  or  believers.  The  origin  of  this  innovation 
and  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Christianity  in 
the  beginning  confessedly  had  no  mysteries  to  conceal,  or  none 
which,  with  "  prudent  reserve,"  should  be  withheld  from  the  igno- 
rant, the  irreligious,  the  uninitiated.  Nothing  like  this  secret 
discipline,  which  reserved  certain  topics  of  religion  exclusively  for 
baptized  believers,  and  excluded  all  others,  was  known  in  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  or  that  which  immediately  followed.  But  it  became 
customary  at  an  early  period  to  celebrate  the  ordinances  of  religion 
with  an  air  of  profound  mystery.  The  church  became  a  secret 
society f  whose  rites,  in  connection  with  certain  doctrines,  were  con- 
cealed with  the  strictest  caution  from  the  uninitiated. 


*  niao  Buniiiii  Biupicieiitei  Cbrifltiani  manibiu  expaosiB,  qoU  innoeiuB,  oapite 
nudo,  quia  non  erabeseimus ;  denique  sine  monitore,  quia  de  peotore  oramos. 
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Not  only  were  unbelievers  of  every  kind  excluded  from  them,  but 
even  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  were  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  peculiar  ordinances  and  doctrines  of  the  church. 
These  were  themes  upon  which  the  private  professor  and  the  public 
teacher  were  strictly  forbidden  to  touch.  Not  a  hint  was  allowed 
to  be  given  nor  a  whisper  breathed  on  these  topics.  Even  the 
preacher,  when  led  in  public  discourse  to  speak  of  the  sacraments 
and  of  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  contented  him- 
self with  remote  allusions,  and  dismissed  the  subject  by  saying, 
The  initiated  understand  me — laaxSiv  ol  (iEiivri(i£vot.  The  fathers 
never  allowed  themselves  to  write  on  these  mysteries,  except  in 
enigmatical  and  figurative  expression,  lest  they  should  seem,  in 
their  own  phraseology,  to  be  giving  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs, 
or  casting  pearls  before  swine. 

Neither  the  apostolical  fathers  nor  their  immediate  successors 
make  any  allusion  to  this  secret  discipline.  Tertullian  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  it  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  margin.  He  reflects  se- 
verely upon  the  irregularities  of  certain  heretics.  ^^  No  one  knows 
who  is  a  catechumen ;  who  a  believer.  They  all  come  and  hear 
and  pray  alike ;  and  even  if  the  heathen  chance  to  come  in,  they 
give  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  and  cast  their  pearls,  such  as  they 
are,  before  swine."*  He  proceeds  to  complain  that  even  the  women 
venture  to  assume  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  and  that 
they  observe  no  order  in  their  ecclesiastical  appointments,  so  that 
^^  the  same  one  is  to-day  a  bishop ;  to-morrow,  something  else ;  one 
day  a  presbyter ;  another,  a  layman."  From  this  connection,  the 
inference  is  that  Tertullian  has  reference  to  these  disorders,  rather 
than  to  any  improper  attendance  upon  forbidden  mysteries.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  churches  of  Africa  began  to  attach  a  mysterious  solemnity 
to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  notice  of  the  irreligious  and  unbeliev- 
ing. Neander  supposes  this  mysticism  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
Alexandrian  church.  The  theology  of  Clement  and  Origen,  of  this 
church,  was  deeply  tinged  with  it.  From  the  African  churches,  this 
secret  discipline  spread  to  those  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  was 
gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  and  matured 
in  the  fourth.     Mosheim,  in  his  Commentaries,  has  sketched,  with 

*  ImprimiB  quifl  catechamenus,  quia  fideUs,  iocertiim  est  Pariter  adennt, 
pariter  aadiunt,  pariier  orant ;  eiiam  ethnici  si  Bapexrenerint,  sanctnm  oanibns, 
ei  poreis  margaritas,  licet  non  Teras,  jactabunt — De  Prwserfp.  o.  41. 
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hiB  usual  candour  and  clearness,  the  various  phases  of  this  delusion 
in  the  progress  of  its  derelopment.  The  result  of  his  researches 
on  this  recondite  subject  are  given  in  detail,  from  the  recent  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Murdock :— - 

^'  That  the  more  learned  of  the  Christians,  subsequently  to  the 
second  oentmy,  cultivated,  in  secret,  an  abstrose  discipline  of  a  dif- 
ferent  nature  from  that  which  they  taught  publicly,  is  well  Icnown 
to  every  one.  Concerning  the  argument,  however,  or  matter  of 
this  secret  or  mysterious  discipline,  its  origin,  and  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  there  are  infinite  disputes.  But  these  contentions, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  among  mortals,  instead  of  elucidating,  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  additional  obscurity  over  a  thing  of  itself 
sufficiently  intricate,  and  that  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  set  illus- 
tration at  defiance.  This  has  more  particularly  been  the  case  since 
the  advocates  for  the  papacy  have  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  secret  discipline  of  the  ancient  Christians  in  support  of  their 
cause.  To  me,  it  appears  that  this  obscurity  might  be  in  part  re- 
moved, if  due  attention  were  paid  to  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  commonly  overlooked,  namely,  that  among 
the  ancient  Christians  there  existed  not  merely  one,  but  several 
species  of  secret  discipline,  which  were,  indeed,  of  some  affinity  to 
each  other,  but  between  which  it  is  necessary  in  regard  to  this 
question  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction,  in  order  to  prevent  our  con- 
founding together  things  in  themselves  reaUy  different. 

'^  In  the  first  placCy  there  was  a  sort  of  secret  or  mysterious  dis- 
cipline that  related  to  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  worshippers  of  false  gods ;  but  even  this  was  of  more 
than  one  kind.  For,  first,  there  was  a  sort  of  discipline  of  this 
nature  that  respected  all  who  were  adverse  to  the  Christian  faith 
generally  and  without  distinction.  There  were  certain  points  of 
belief,  for  instance,  at  this  time  Current  among  the  Christiuis  re- 
specting the  destruction  that  hung  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
empire,  as  well  as  the  wurs  and  final  discomfiture  of  Antichrist,  the 
near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  millennium,  and  other 
matters,  peradventure,  connected  with  these.  Now  if  things  of  this 
kind  had  been  promulgated  without  reserve  among  the  multitude, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  enmity 
and  ill-will  would  have  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple toward  the  Christians.  Great  care  was  therefore  taken  to  con- 
ceal every  thing  of  this  nature  from  all  except  comparatively  a  few, 
of  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  there  could  be  no  apprehension. 
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''  Another  species  of  tecret  discipline  had  relation  to  those  wholn 
the  Christians  Were  desirous  of  rescuing  from  the  dominion  of  su- 
perstition and  initiating  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  With 
these  they  found  it  necessary  to  procieed  domewhat  cautiously,  lest, 
by  a  premature  communication  of  the  truth,  their  minds  might  re- 
ceive impressions  unfavourable  to  the  Christian  religion.  They, 
therefore,  observed  at  first  a  total  silence  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Scripture  respecting  the  person,  merits,  and 
functions  of  Christ ;  as  well  as  those  other  mysteried,  to  the  right 
comprehending  of  which  the  human  mind  is  of  itself  unequal,  and 
confined  them  wholly  to  such  things  as  right  reason  points  out 
concemmg  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  duties.  When 
these  had  been  sufficiently  inculcated  and  suitably  received,  and 
not  before,  they  proceeded  to  points  of  a  higher  and  more  abstrusis 
nature.  Respecting  the  practice  of  the  eariy  Christians  in  regard 
to  this,  the  reader  will  find  a  notable  passage  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.  • 

^^  These  Constitutions  direct  a  widow,  when  she  is  questioned  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  to  reply  in  respect  to  whatever  may  tend  to 
prevent  error.  *  Let  her  answer  only  so  as  may  tend  to  subvert 
the  error  of  polytheism  and  demonstrate  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  monarchy  of  pod.  But  of  the  remaining  doctrines  let  her  not 
answer  any  thing  rashly,  lest,  by  saying  any  thing  unleamedly,  she 
should  cause  the  word  to  be  blasphemed.  For  the  Lord  has  taught 
us  that  the  word  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  Matt.  xiii.  31, 
which  is  of  a  fiery  nature,  and,  if  any  one  useth  it  unskilfully,  he 
will  find  it  bitter.  For  in  the  mystical  points  we  olight  tiot  to  be 
rash,  but  cautioud.  For  the  Lord  exhorteth  tLs,  saying.  Cast  not 
your  pearU  before  swtne^  lest  they  trample  them  with  their  feet, 
and  turn  again  and  rend  you.  For  unbelievers,  when  they  hear 
the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  not  explained  as  it  ought  to  be,  but 
defectively,  ftnd  especially  that  concerning  his  incarnation  or  his 
passion,  will  rather  reject  it  with  scorn,  and  laugh  at  it  as  false, 
than  praise  God  for  it.^ 

^^  Entirely  distinct  from  these,  there  existed  another  species  of 
secret  discipline,  which  regarded  Christians  alone,  and  had  respect, 
in  part,  to  the  cateehumenSj  or  those  who  had  not  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  and,  in  part,  to  the  regular  members  of  the 
church.  This  discipline,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  catechumens,  is 
sufficiently  known.  The  catechumens  were  not  admitted  either  to 
the  common  prayers  or  to  a  sight  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
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rites  ordained  by  Christ,  or  to  what  were  termed  the  feasts  of  love ; 
nor  were  they  at  all  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  these  parts  of 
Divine  worship,  or  any  of  the  injunctions  or  regulations  appertain- 
ing to  them,  until  they  had  been  regularly  adopted  as  members  of 
the  church  by  baptism;  and,  consistently  with  this,  the  sacred 
preachers  made  it  a  rule  to  abstain  from  entering  into  any  discus- 
sions immediately  relating  either  to  baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper, 
in  presence  of  the  catechumens.  But  this  kind  of  discipline  had 
certainly  in  it  somewhat  of  an  alien  cast,  and  betrayed  an  imita- 
tion of  foreign  manners  and  customs  but  little  laudable. 

^'  Of  a  much  more  praiseworthy  nature  was  the  practice  of  con- 
sulting the  furtherance  and  advantage  of  weak  and  illiterate  Chris- 
tians, by  directing  the  teachers  to  accommodate  their  discourses  to 
the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  in  popular  addresses  to  omit  all 
such  things  as  were  not,  without  difficulty,  to  be  comprehended  by 
persons  of  low  and  simple  minds.  Instructions  to  this  effect  are  to 
be  found  in  Origen,  contra  Cehunij  lib.  iii.  p.  143,  edit.  Spencer, 
as  well  as  in  other  Christian  writers.  Undoubtedly,  nothing  can 
be  more  commendable  and  wise  than  to  avoid  troubling  weak  and 
simple  minds  with  things,  to  the  right  comprehension  of  which  an 
ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  is  by  no  means  equal. 

'^  In  addition  to  all  these  different  species  of  secret  discipline, 
which  had  relation  to  particular  classes  of  men,  and  were  regulated 
by  certain  modes  and  times,  there  remains  still  yet  another  to  be 
mentioned,  of  a  nature  altogether  different,  being  controlled  neither 
by  time  nor  place,  and  having  respect  to  no  class  of  men  in  par- 
ticular, but,  with  few  exceptions,  equally  regarding  all,  as  well 
Christians  as  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  Christian  faith. 
This,  without  question,  consisted  of  divers  maxims  and  opinions 
which  were  cherished  by  the  Christian  teachers  in  private  among 
themselves,  and  never  communicated  to  the  people  at  large,  or  even 
to  their  own  immediate  disciples  indiscriminately,  but  only  in  secret 
to  such  of  these  latter  as  had  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  trust- 
worthiness and  taciturnity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
writer  that  notices  this  sort  of  discipline;  before  him,  no  men- 
tion whatever  is  made  of  it  by  any  author.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  originated  among  the  Christians  of 
Egypt,  and  was  by  them  communicated  to  the  other  churches. 
Clement  represents  this  secret  discipline,  to  which  he  gives  the  title 
of  yvMig^  as  having  been  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  Nor  does 
he  discover  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting,  with  the  Gnostics,  that 
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the  discipline  commimicated  by  our  blessed  Saviour  to  mankind 
vas  of  a  twofold  nature,  the  one  calculated  for  the  world  at  large, 
the  other  designed  only  for  the  wise  and  prudent;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  what  was  taught  publicly  to  the  people  by  Christ  himself, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  latter,  of  certain  maxims 
and  precepts  that  were  communicated  merely  by  word  of  mouth  to 
a  few  only  of  the  disciples. 

"  What  Clement  says  of  the  Divine  origin  of  this  discipline  is, 
unquestionably,  a  mere  fiction,  devised  either  by  him  or  some  other 
admirer  of  philosophy,  with  a  view  to  silence  the  importunate  re- 
monstrances of  those  friends  to  Christian  simplicity  who,  mindful 
of  St.  Paul's  injunction,  were  continually  protesting  against  any 
attempt  to  blend  philosophy  with  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  To 
Clement  such  sanctified  deceptions  and  pious  inventions  appeared 
not  at  all  unwarrantable;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
they  were  countenanced  by  all  such  of  the  Christian  teachers  as 
were  of  the  Egyptian  or  modem  Platonic  school.  In  reality,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Clement,  and  most  probably  also  his  mas- 
ters, whose  authority  he  frequently  adduces,  learned  the  mode  of 
blending  philosophy  with  religion  from  Philo ;  and  the  secret  dis- 
cipline, or  the  practice  of  cautiously  concealing  their  philosophical 
explications  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
from  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  from  Philo.  The  thing,  in  fact,  is 
not  altogether  dissembled  by  Clement,  who  frequently  compares 
his  secret  discipline  with  the  heathen  mysteries  and  the  interior 
and  recondite  wisdom  of  the  philosophers,  and  defends  it  by  a  re- 
ference to  both  of  these." 

The  same  author  subjoins  the  following  extract  as  an  example  of 
the  pompous  strain  in  which  Philo  was  accustomed  to  descant  upon 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  church : — "  Having  then,  0  ye  initi- 
ated !  through  the  channel  of  purified  organs,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  these  things,  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  minds  as  holy  myste- 
ries, not  to  be  revealed  to  the  profane.  Bury  them  within  your 
bosoms,  and  preserve  them  as  a  treasure ;  a  treasure  consisting, 
not  of  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  but  of  the  fairest 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  true  wealth,  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  virtue,  and  of  the  offspring  that  is  generated  of  them 
both.  Whenever  ye  chance  to  meet  with  any  one  else  of  the  initi- 
ated, beseech  him  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties  not  to  conceal 
from  you  any  mystery  that  he  may  have  more  recently  discovered, 
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and  leave  him  not  until  you  shall  have  obtained  from  him  the  most 
intimate  insight  into  it." 

"  Philo,  without  doubt,  imitated  the  Egyptians ;  Clement,  as  un- 
questionably, followed  the  example  of  Philo;  and  Origen  trod 
clearly  in  the  footsteps  of  both.  The  more  recent  Christian  teach- 
ers, for  the  most  part,  formed  themselves  upon  the  model  of  this 
latter  father.  The  secret  discipline  of  Philo  consisted  in  the  ap- 
plication of  philosophic  principles  to  religion  and  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  nor  was  thiett  of  Clement  ever  thought  to  differ  from  it,  except 
by  those  who  had  not  sufficiently  informed  thanselves  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  reader  will  understand  me,  in  what  I  have  said  above,  as 
not  ineaning  to  attribute  the  absolute  invention  of  this  discipline  to 
Philo ;  for  we  know  that  long  before  his  time  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  several  Jews  to  expound  and  illustrate  Moses  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  other  Greek  philosc^hers ;  but  of  this,  I  think, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Clement  and  the  other  Egyptian  teach- 
ers by  whom  this  discipline  was  first  introduced  into  the  Christian 
church,  were  indebted  for  their  acquaintance  with  it  entirely  to 
Philo.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  it  to  contemplate  the  influence  and 
authority  which  this  Alexandrian  Jew  had  at  one  time  acquired 
among  the  Christians." 

The  subjects  which  were  shrouded  in  such  mystery,  were-^ 

1.  The  manner  of  administering  baptism. 

2.  The  manner  of  administering  unction  or  confirmation. 
8.  Ordination. 

4.  The  public  prayers  of  the  church. 

5.  The  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper. 

6.  The  creed. 

7.  The  Lord's  prayer;  and 

8.  The  mystery  of  the  Trmity.* 

*  The  foUowing  eiutions  will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  church  respecting 
these  mysteries.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  898,  c.  84,  decreed  that 
until  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens,  no  one,  whether  Jew  or  Qentile  or  here- 
tic, should  be  excluded  from  the  church. 

Quid  est,  quod  occnltum  CM  ct  non  publicum  in  ecclesia  f  sacramentum  bap- 
tismi,  sacramentum  euoharistift.  Opera  nostra  bona  Tident  pagani,  sacramenta 
Tero  occultantur  illis.— AuausT.  EiyH>%,  m  ^,  108  s.  1.  (0pp.  t.  ir.  p.  855.)  M^  hth 
^Oi  x^H*^^*^^  ^^^  feai>ov(jif  ax^otafuvuv  yiviO^, — Cone.  Lcod.  c  6.  MImimv  ;ef cfo- 
tovitv  *ai  rof  ixtlviM^  tv^of  «aX«i  rofc,  wai  at^oi  ittp^tj^o^oh  xai  fKcjSowtffv 
uiTfp  iOOMv  fUftmjfUvn'  od  yap  5^  ^fuf  ifti  fu*  d^mfrcMr  txxaXvfitHv  Ottawa. — 
Chetsostom.  h.  18,  in  2  Cor. 
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Bingham  snppoBes  that  the  reasons  for  this  mysterious  conceal- 
ment were,  that  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  church  might  not  give  needless  <^ence.  It  was  often  ob- 
jected to  the  Christians  that  they  had  no  temples  nor  altars,  no 
impressive  rites*  They  accordingly  withdrew  their  rites  from  public 
view  as  much  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  might  hare  been  concealed 
because  very  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  religion. 

This  mystery  quickened  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer  also,  as  man 
is  ever  curious  to  pry  into  forbidden  secrets. 

It  was  s  part  of  that  long  process  of  preparation  by  which  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  church  gradually  attained  to  this  de- 
gree of  adyancement,  styled  by  them  XB)uPVr\y'-^erfection — ^the  per- 
fection of  mysteries. 

Many  pagans  in  the  age  of  Gonstantine  pressed  into  the  church 
with  all  their  partialities  for  their  Eleusiinian  mysteries.  For  ad- 
mission to  these,  a  certain  preparatory  probation  was  requisite. 
The  admission  was  solemnized  by  imporing  formalities,  and  it  was 
the  height  of  impiety  to  disclose  any  of  those  hidden  mysteries.* 
So  the  Constitutions  direct  that  if  one,  by  any  means,  has  been  an 
obserrer  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  he  should  be  immediately  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  that  he  may  thus  be  laid  under  bans  not 
to  divulge  the  secret.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  analogy  be- 
tween these  profane  mysteries  and  those  mysterious  solemnities  of 
the  church  which  were  connected  with  her  secret  discipline. 

7jofUp^  oifx  idtw  t^fii  i^vtxfii  hivjyna'^fu..  ov  ydp  i^iac^  fa  Kf pt  rtax^  xai  vtov  »<u 

ayiov  ftvivijatoi  ^M^yovftf^  ftvtff ijpia.  6^t  to.  ^f pi  tCof  fivatijfiiuiv  ini  xattjx^f^vtMf 

Xfvjcwf  haJavftiv^  oAXa  ftmkka,  itv/hhixtf  tiyofuv  i^txsxcAv/tfifvcDf,  %va  m  iHotii  ttiatoi 

vo^oiutfc,  xai  oL  ft^  fHotts  ft^  ^Xa^^t, — Ctbix.l.  HUtm,  Cattch,  6,  {  29.    BoiilMfuu 

tMfwf  rovro  f*9C€«v,  ov  'f <Afuj  jc  h^a.  rovs  oftv^ovf*  o&rot  yap  ^peoAcorapov  ijfuy 

i<(Mov0i  tipf  ^tin^tfiVf  dyayiea{'oyt'c{,  ^  furi  %Jtytt¥  ow/^f*  ^  tii  avtovf  ix^ptiv   td 

ofto^l^yjta. — €hrt808tom.  hom.  40,  in  1  Cor.    *Ioa9iy  m  ftifiM^/uyoi  tov  ^ori^piov 

rovrov  tifp  isjcvp,  n6to^t  it  xoi  vfuti  fuxpw  vsttpw* — Cateeh.  L  ftd  illuminand. 

(I.  ii.  p.  226.)    *A9fif»u)i  d<a  fou;  knvrj^w^  fttpi  xu¥  ^mm>  6iaXiyofu^  fsvotfjpiMv^ 

fovtuir  6i  x*'»pt(ofUvtiPf  xiapCtf  fov;  fufiwjftipooi  Mdftxofuv. — Tbxodox£t.  quaest. 

in  Nnm.  16,  (0pp.  t.  i.)    Nunc  de  mysteriis  dicere  tempos  admonet,  atque  ipsam 

Bacramentonim  rationem  edere,  quam  ante  bapUsmum  si  putassemus  insinuan- 

dam  nondum  initiatis,  prodidlsse  potius  quam  edidisse  aestimaremur. — Ambro- 

BitTB,  D$  MpHeriitf  o.  1. 

*  Yetabo,  qui  eereris  saemm 

Yalgarit  aroann,  sub  iisdem 

Sit  trabibus,  Aragilem'qae  meoum 

SolTat  pliMidam. 
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The  clergy  also  favoured  this  system  as  a  means  of  self-aggran- 
dizement. Ever  watchful  to  promote  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
their  order,  they  readily  saw  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making 
themselves  the  ministers  of  mysterious  rites,  to  be  essayed  only  by 
consecrated  hands,  and  the  guardians  and  instructors  of  ordinances 
and  doctrines  too  sacred  for  vulgar  minds. 

How  long  this  system  was  continued  is  not  known.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazian,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  make  frequent  mention  of 
it ;  but  it  disappears  from  the  writings  of  authors  in  the  eastern 
churches  after  the  sixth  century.  Cardinal  Bona  has  shown  that 
the  catechetical  system  was  discontinued  in  the  western  churches 
about  the  year  700 ;  and  with  this  doubtless  ceased  this  secret  dis- 
cipline.    Oessante  cauBOy  cessat  effecttis. 

The  influence  of  the  system  under  consideration  was  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  church,  in  corrupting  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
its  worship.  Indeed,  it  had  no  small  influence  in  introducmg  the 
corruptions  and  formalities  which  subsequently  dishonoured  the 
Christian  church.  It  gave  a  mysterious  importance  to  the  rites  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
baptism  to  wash  away  all  sin,  of  the  grace  communicated  in  the 
sacramental  supper,  and  of  actual  presence  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  their  origin  in  these  mysteries.' 

§3.   OF  LirURQIES. 

1.  Liturgies  unknown  to  the  Primitive  Churches. — ^Much  learn- 
ing and  historical  research  have  been  expended  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  trace  the  use  of  liturgy  far  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  even  to  wrest  the  usage  and  authority  of  the  apos- 
tles into  an  argument  for  the  use  of  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer ; 
but  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  primitive  worship,  and  the  attitude  of  the  worship- 
pers as  incompatible  with  the  use  of  a  prayer-book,  the  survey  of 
the  religious  rites  as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  may  fairly 
be  alleged  as  an  argument  against  the  early  use  of  a  liturgy.  Pre- 
maturely to  disclose  these  mysteries,  even  to  Christians  themselves, 
directly  or  indirectly,  was  sacrilege.*  Procui!  ohj  procul  este 
profani  !  was  the  stern  and  sanctimonious  cry  of  the  Christian,  in 

*  Oaw  yap  17  (i^po^rvXia  scuevr,  ovd<  i9tw  »i«*v. — Chbtsobtom,  m  TVni.  u. 
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imitation  of  the  pagan  priest ;  neither  would  commit  their  mysteries 
to  writing.  Basil  the  Great,  when  writing  a  confidential  letter  to 
his  friend  Meletius,  wdUd  not  venture  to  write  on  this  awful  sub- 
ject, but  refers  him  to  Theophrastus,  a  friend,  for  a  verbal  expla- 
nation.^ What  they  might  not  explain,  they  feared  to  commit  to 
writing.*  BasD,  in  justification  of  his  extreme  caution,  appealed 
to  the  famous  maxim  of  Origen,  "Mysteries  must  not  be  committed 
to  writing." 

2.  SiUnee  of  the  aneiente  respecting  them.  —  The  profound 
silence,  both  of  friends  and  enemies,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  respecting  liturgies  and  forms  of  prayer,  is  urged  as  a  valid 
argument  against  the  liturgical  worship  of  the  primitive  church. 
Socrates  relates  that  Macarius,  a  disorderly  presbyter  in  Egypt, 
A.  D.  332,  leaped  upon  the  altar,  overturned  the  table,  broke  the 
mystical  cup,  and  burned  the  sacred  books — fa  £6pd  jSt^Xi'a — ^the 
Bible.^  About  the  same  time  Qorgius,  an  Arian  bishop  who  suc- 
ceeded Athanasius,  entered  a  church  by  force,  and  offered  indigni- 
ties  to  the  holy  table,  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Scriptures — rgg 
0££ag  tHifP  ypa^>£KP  ^i^Xovg — ^the  Bible,  the  holy  font,  the  wine, 
the  oil,  the  doors,  the  latticed  partitions  on  the  chancel,  the  candle- 
sticks, the  tapers.  In  this  minute  enumeration,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  prayer-boohy  which,  if  such  there  had  been,  must  more 
than  all  else  have  inflamed  the  exterminating  zeal  of  this  Arian 
bishop  against  his  orthodox  predecessor. 

3.  Not  included  in  the  sacred  books  of  Christians. — In  the 
relentless  and  bloody  persecution  of  Dioclisean,  A.  d.  808,  Chris- 
tians under  pain  of  death  were,  by  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  the  Bible  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned. 
Magistrates  were  required  to  enter  churches  and  private  houses  in 
an  exterminating  search  for  these  books ;  many  were  brought  forth 
and  burned ;  many  Christians,  known  as  traditoreSy  under  the  form 
of  these  terrible  trials,  gave  up  their  books,  but  many  more  suffered 
torture  and  death  in  steadfast  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  decree. 
But  in  all  the  records  of  this  terrible  persecution,  thougli  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  of  the  Christians  are  mentioned,  no  in- 
timation is  given  of  a  liturgy  or  prayer-book,  as  either  discovered, 
delivered  up,  or  concealed  and  withheld.  The  inference  is,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  at  this  time  known  or  preserved  among  the 
sacred  books  of  these  persecuted  Christians. 
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4.  Providential  omiman$* — Indeed^  Archbishop  Whatelj  re- 
gards the  omission  of  all  liturgical  forms  in  the  Scriptures,  as  » 
miracnloua  interroition  to  save  the  church  from  the  snperstiticHis 
adherence  to  which  men  are  so  moeh  inclined. 

^'No  such  thing  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  our  Scriptures  as  a  oatechism,  or 
regular  elementaty  imh'oduotitm  to  the  Christian  religion ;  neither 
do  they  furnish  us  with  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  systematic 
creed,  set  of  articles,  confession  of  faith,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
one  may  designate  a  regular,  complete  compendium  of  Christian 
doctrines ;  nor  againj  ch  they  eupply  vs  tnth  a  Uhirgyfor  ordinary 
public  worahq^j  or  unth  forme  for  adminitterinff  the  aaeramentey  or- 
for  conferring  holy  ordere;  nor  do  they  even  give  any  precise  di- 
reetione  as  to  these  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters; — any  thing 
that  at  all  corresponds  to  a  rubric  or  set  of  caaons* 

^^  Now  these  omissions  present  a  complete  moral  demonstration 
that  the  apostles  and  their  followers  must  have  been  eupematuraUy 
withheld  from  recording  a  great  part  of  the  institQti<ms  and  regula- 
tions, which  must,  in  point  of  fact,  have  proceeded  from  them ; 
withheld  on  purpoee  that  other  churches,  in  other  ages  and  regions, 
might  not  be  led  to  consider  Aemselves  bound  to  adhere  to  certain 
formularies,  customs,  and  roles,  that  were  of  local  and  temporary 
appointment ;  but  might  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  matters  in 
wldch  it  seemed  best  to  Divine  wisdom  that  they  should  be  so  left."' 

No  form  of  prayer,  liturgy,  or  ritual,  waa  recorded  or  pre- 
served by  the  cotemporaries,  inspired  or  munspired,  of  the  aposdes, 
or  by  their  immediate  successors^ 

This  consideration  is  nearly  alUed  to  the  former,  and  is  so  forcibly 
urged  by  Archbidiop  Whately ,  that  we  shall  again  present  the  argu- 
ment in  his  own  words : — ^^  It  was,  indeed,  not  at  all  to  be  expected 
that  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  those  Epistles  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  should  have  been,  considering  the  oircumstanoes  in 
which  they  were  written,  any  thing  different  from  what  they  are : 
but  the  question  still  recurs,  why  should  not  d^  apostles  or  their 
followers  have  abo  committed  to  paper,  what,  we  are  sure,  must 
have  been  perpetually  in  their  mouths,  regular  instructions  to  cate- 
chumens, articles  of  fajth,  prayers,  and  directions  as  to  public  wor- 
i^p,  and  administnition  of  the  sa<»tameBts  ?  Why  did  none  of 
them  record  any  of  tiie  prayers,  of  which  they  must  have  heu^  so 
many  from  an  apostle's  mouth,  both  in  the  ordinary  devotional  as- 
semblies, in  tiie  administration  of  the  sa<»aBi^its,  uid  in  the  ^  lay* 
ing  on  of  hands,'  by  which  they  themselves  had  been  ordained  ?^ 
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'^  Suclf  a  systematio  eouroe  of  mstniction,  carrying  with  it  Divine 
authority,  would  have  superseded  the  framing  of  any  others — ^nay, 
would  have  made  even  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  of  what 
would  on  this  supposition  have  been  Scripture,  appear  an  improper 
presumption So  that  there  would  have  been  an  almost  inevi- 
table danger,  that  aueh  an  authoritative  list  of  cvedenda  would  have 
been  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  ChrktianB  with  a  blind,  un- 
thinking  rev^enqe>  which  would  have  exerted  no  influence  on  the 
character.  They-  would  have  had  a  form  of  godliness ;  but,  deny- 
ing the  power  thereof^  the  form  itself  would  have  remained  with 
them  only  the  corpse  of  a  d^arted  religion."^ 

The  superEititiouft  reverence  of  the  early  Ohristians,  for  such  pro- 
ductions as  hs^d  been  obtained  from  the  apostles  and  their  cotempo- 
raries,  is  apparent  from  the  numerous  forgeries  of  epistles,  Uturgies, 
etc.,  which  wore  published  under  their  name*  Had  any  genuine 
liturgies  of  the.  apostolical  churches  been  written,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  all  have,  been  lost,  and  such  miserable  forgeries  aS' 
those  of  Jaines»  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Mark,  have  been  substituted 
in  their  place*  Some  discoveries  must  have  been  made  of  these 
among  othqr  religioui^  books  and  sabred  things  of  the  Christians, 
which  in  times  of  persecuUon  were  diligently  sought  out  and  burned. 
Strict  inquiry  was  made  after  such,  and  their  sacred  books,  and 
sacramental  utensils^  their  cups,  lamps,  torches^  vestments,  and 
other  apparatus  of  the  church  were  often  delivered  up,  and  burnt 
or  destroyed*  $ut  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  form  of 
prayer,  liti^grgy,  or  book  of  Divine  service  having  been  discovered 
in  the  early  persecutions  of  the  church.  This  fact  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  Binghas^  who  earnestly  contends  for  the  use  of  liturgies 
from  the  beginning,  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  committed  to  writing  in  the  early  periods  of  the  church, 
but  must  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  used  ^^  by  me" 
nwry^  and  made  familiar  by  known  and  constant  practice.''  The 
reader  has.  Im  alternative  between  this  supposition  and  that  of  no 
liturgy,  or  prescribed  form  of  prayer  in  those  days  of  primitive 
simplicity.  Constantino  took  special  care  to  have  fifty  copies  of 
the  Bible  pepared  for  the  use  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople, 
and  by  a  royal  commission,  entrusted  Eusebins,  the  historian,  with 
the  duty  of  procuring  them.*  How  is  it,  that  the  service  book  ^as 
entirely  omitted  in  this  provision  for  the  worship,  of  God  7  Plainly 
because  they  then  used  none. 

5.  TraditwM  of  the  churches. — The  strong  pr<^nsity  of  the 
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church  to  such  saperstitious  adherence  to  apostolical  precedents,  is 
manifest  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  ancient  Christians  af- 
fected to  transmit  the  unrecorded  traditions  of  the  apostles.  The 
Jews  before  them  had  made  the  Scriptures  of  none  effect  by  their 
traditions.  Thej  had  traditions  which  they  held  sacred  as  a  reve- 
lation fresh  from  heaven,  and  by  which  they  totally  annulled  what 
heaven  had  actually  revealed.  So  the  Christians  had  their  tradi* 
tions,  which  they  transmitted  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  authority  for  usages  about  which  the  written 
revelations  of  God  are  silent.  Tertullian  specifies  many  ceremonies 
connected  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  which  he  claims 
no  scriptural  authority,  but  tradition;  such  as  renouncing  the 
devil  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels,  various  responses,  trine  immer- 
sion, the  mingling  of  milk  and  honey  with  the  wine,  offerings  for 
the  dead,  commemoration  of  martyrs,  refusing  to  fast  or  bend 
the  knee  on  the  Lord's  day  and  on  Whitsunday,  the  extreme 
care  of  the  communicants  that  no  particle  of  the  sacred  elements 
be  lost,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  used  on  all  occasions.  After  this 
enumeration  he  adds,  ^^  If  for  these  and  similar  rites  you  seek  for 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  you  will  find  none ;  tradition  is  the  sole 
authority :  confirmed  by  custom,  the  observance  becomes  a  rule  of 
faith.* 

Basil  the  Great,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  who  has  left  any  writ- 
ten directions  respecting  the  use  of  the  form  of  invocation  in  the 
blessing  of  the  elements,  replies  that  nothing  is  recorded  respect- 
ing it,  and  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  We  do  not  content  ourselves  with  the 
instructions  of  the  apostle  or  of  the  gospel,  but  we  premise  and  sub- 
join other  things  as  of  great  force  in  this  solemnity,  which  have 
been  received  from  unrecorded  instructions."t 

6.  Gradual  formation  of  liturgies. — ^Bohmer  cites  this  passage 
as  shedding  light  upon  the  darkness  that  overshadows  the  origin  of 
liturgies.  The  apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  he  supposes,  would  natu- 
rally organize  the  churches  which  they  might  form  of  converts  from 
paganism,  after  the  general  pattern  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  yet  the  forms  and  ceremonies  would  be  more  or  less  modified 

«  Harum  et  aliarnin  ^nsmodi  discipUnarum,  si  leges  ezpostnles  Scripturarum, 
nullam  inTenies;  traditio  tibi  pnetenditnr  auotriz;  ooDsnetudo,  oonfiimatiix ; 
fides,  obserratrix. — ^Tbetull.  De  Coron,  o.  4. 

dypo^  iiiaaxaXias  ftofMAfl^Soyf  ((.— £p.  27,  De  SjnriL  SttntL 
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according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  peculiar  mental 
habits  of  the  apostle  or  evangelist  by  whom  the  church  was  founded. 
In  this  manner  a  general  agreement  would  prevail  in  all  the  churches 
in  connection  with  minor  diversities.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  original  organization  would  at  first  be  perpetuated  by  tradition, 
and  by  degrees  be  committed  to  writing. 

The  modifications  and  additions,  which  fr6m  time  to  time  each 
church  should  make,  would  be  gradually  blended  with  the  original 
draft,  and  soon  come  under  the  fictitious  sanction  of  apostolical 
authority. 

7.  Arbitrary  forms  of  written  prat/ers. — ^It  is  conceded  that  when 
first  bishops  began  to  substitute  written  for  oral  prayers,  each  was 
at  liberty  to  indite  his  own.  It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should 
write  his  prayers  as  one  writes  his  sermons  for  delivery ;  and  these 
prayers  might  naturally  be  incorporated  with  the  ritual  of  religious 
worship. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  theory  which  has  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  liturgical  form  of  worship 
for  the  free  and  informal  worship  of  the  primitive  church.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  liturgies,  to  claim  for  them 
the  authority  of  the  apostles,  and  the  usage  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  is  altogether  an  unauthorized  assumption. 

8.  Model  of  ancient  liturgies. — The  most  ancient  liturgy  extant 
is  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  is  of  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  third  or  fourth  century.  From  this  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  may  have 
been  formed  as  early  as  the  fifth.  This  is  the  highest  antiquity 
which  Palmer  claims  for  them,^  and  the  utmost  that  even  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Oxford  Tractarians  ventures  to  claim  in  favour  of  their 
antiquity,  is,  that  one,  (that  of  Basil,)  may  be  traced  with  tole- 
rable certainty  to  the  fourth  century,  and  three  others  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.* 

9.  Number  and  diversity. — ^The  number  and  diversity  of  the 
ancient  liturgies  plainly  indicate  that  the  ancient  churches  were- 
continually  tampering  with  their  rituals  as  with  their  creeds,  and 
that  they  were  far  from  regarding  them  as  some  sacred  thing  oa 
which  none  must  lay  a  rude  and  sacrilegious  hand.  We  have 
the  liturgy  of  Antioch,  of  Basil,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Alexandria,, 
of  Rome,  of  Milan,  of  Africa,  of  Graul,  of  Spain,  of  Ephesus, 
&c.  he. 

10.  Comparative  summary. — The  Oxford  liturgists  have  made  » 
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comparative  summary  of  these  liturgies  or  services^  which  were 
appointed  to  be  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
which  they  find  to  have  resembled  one  another  in  the  following 
points : — 

^^  1.  All  of  them  direct  that,  previous  to  communion,  those  who 
intend  to  communicate  shall  exchange  '  the  kiss  of  peace.' 

"  2.  In  all  of  them,  the  more  particularly  solemn  part  of  the  ser- 
vice commences  with  words  exactly  answering  to  the  English, 
*  Lift  up  your  hearts,'  &c.,  as  far  as  *  Holy  Father,  almighty,  ever- 
lasting God.' 

"  3.  All  contain  the  hymn,  *  Therefore  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels,' &;c.,  with  very  trifling  varieties  of  expression. 

^'  4.  Also,  they  all  contain  a  prayer,  answering  in  substance  to 
ours,  '  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  militant.' 

"5.  And,  likewise,  another  prayer,  (which  has  been  excluded 
from  the  English  ritual,)  ^  for  the  rest  and  peace  of  all  those  who 
have  departed  this  life  in  God's  faith  and  fear ;'  concluding  with  a 
prayer  for  communion  with  them. 

^'  6.  Also,  a  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words  and  actions  in 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  which  is  the  same,  almost  word  for 
word,  in  every  liturgy,  but  is  not  taken  from  any  of  the  four  Scrip- 
ture accounts. 

^'  7.  A  sacrificial  oblation  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 

*'  8.  A  prayer  of  consecration,  that  ^  God  will  make  the  bread 
and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.' 

^^  9.  Directions  to  the  priest  for  breaking  the  consecrated 
bread. 

"  10.  The  Lord's  prayer, 

^'11.  Communion. 

^'  These  parts  are  always  arranged  in  one  of  the  four  following 
orders : — 


Raman  LUurgif, 

1.  lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &c. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

6.  Commemoration  of  onr  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

11.  Communion. 


OriaUal  LUuryy. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &e. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels. 

6.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

11.  Communion. 
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Alexandrian  Liiwrgy. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &o. 

5.  Commemoration  of  onr  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord^s  prayer. 

11.  Oommnnion. 


Oalliean  Liturgy. 


8.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  th<t  dead. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &o. 

6.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

11.  Communion^ 


^^  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  four  original  forms,  from  which  all 
the  liturgies  in  the  world  have  heen  taken,  resemble  one  another  too 
much  to  have  grown  up  independently,  and  too  little  to  have  been 
copied  from  one  another.  They  were  probably  all  constructed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions ; 
or,  at  all  events,  were  composed  in  conformity  with  some  model  of 
the  third  or  fourth  century.  The  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  they 
all  contain,  are  unscriptural,  and,  therefore,  unwarranted  and  vain ; 
some  expressions  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements  are  obvious 
departures  from  primitive  doctrine ;  and  the  appropriation  of  false 
titles,  introduced  after  the  composition  and  use  of  the  forms  them- 
selves, is  as  plainly  opposed  to  Christian  simplicity  and  truth. 
But,  together  with  these  defects,  we  i^ecognise  in  these  ancient 
formularies  much  that  is  truly  pious  and  devotional."^ 


§4.  OF  ANCIENT  CBSEDS. 

1.  Their  aiitiquity  and  use. — The  confession  of  faith  belonged 
in  the  ancient  church  to  the  ceremonials  of  baptism,  but  the  creed 
having  become  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  public  worship  in  modem 
liturgies,  it  may  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  several  parts 
of  public  worship. 

Some  confession  of  faith  appears  to  have  been  required  from  the 
earliest  institution  of  the  church,  as  a  condition  of  baptism  and 
membership  with  the  church.  The  confession  was,  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  apparently  very  brief  and  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
a  general  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  upon  which,  without  further 
probation  or  trial,  converts  to  Christ  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  appear  to  have  been  baptized.  ^^See,  here  is  water; 
what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  biiptized  ?  If  thou  believest  with  all 
thine  heart,  thou  mayest.   I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
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God."  On  this  confession  of  faith  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  bap- 
tized. Acts  viii.  36-38.  Some  other  traces  of  a  confession  of  faith 
which  was  made  at  baptism,  Neander  supposes  to  be  found,  1  Pet. 
iii.  21 ;  to  which  Gnericke  adds  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  vi.  12. 

In  process  of  time  these  confessions  were  drawn  out  far  more  in 
detail,  and  especially  such  articles  were  introduced  as  were  most 
directly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times  among  Jews, 
pagans,  and  heretics,  rather  than  such  as  might  comprise  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  polemic  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  creeds  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  order  to 
a  right  understanding  and  just  appreciation  of  them.  By  a  con- 
fession framed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  age,  the 
weak  in  faith  were  to  be  fortified  against  heresy  and  defection.  It 
was,  also,  a  compend  of  the  articles  of  revealed  faith,  to  guide 
both  believers  and  unbelievers  in  their  examination  of  the  word  of 
God.  Some  by  this,  without  the  Scriptures,  were  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  the  be- 
liever, it  was  at  the  same  time  the  stfmbol  of  his  profession,  like  the 
article  of  agreement  or  bond  that  binds  one  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  of  a  voluntary  compact.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
uses  and  intents  of  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  ancient  church. 

2.  Meaning  of  symboU. — The  meaning  of  the  word  tymbol  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Neander  understands  it  to 
mean  '^  a  sign,"  a  mark,  token,  or  evidence,  and  in  proof  of  this 
interpretation  refers  to  Tertullian,  who  first  uses  the  word  in  this 
sense,  when  he  says  that  baptism,  which  by  its  nature  should  be  a 
%ymhol  of  lifey  sumbolum  vitse^  becomes,  to  those  who  receive  it  with- 
out a  right  disposition,  a  symbol  of  deaths  9umbolum  mortis.^  He 
refers  to  Firmilian  also,  who  uses  the  term  to  designate,  not  the 
confession  of  faith,  but  the  formula  ofbaptism^*  and  adds,  ^'Per- 
haps this  word  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  designation  of 
the  formula  of  baptism,  and  became  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
confession  of  faith."  The  definition  of  Rufinus,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  Maximus  Taurinensis  of  the  fifth,  are  given  in  the  margin.t 
<<  By  symboU^  in  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  word,  but  neither  in  its 

*  BaptismuB  ovi  neo  Bjmbolnm  trinitatis,  nee  iDterrogfttio  legitima  et  ecelesi- 
uUca  defuit. 

f  Symbolnm— grace  indioinm  did  potest  et  eoUaUo. — ^Bunx.  m  Sym,  Aport. 
Ctp.  0pp.  Ap.  p,  19S. 

S^bolom  tessera  est  et  signmonliim,  quo  inter  fideles  perfidosque  seeemitnr. — 
Max.  Tavs.  E<m,  in  Symb,  p.  289. 
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liturgical  nor  technical  sense,  we  understand,"  says  Hagenbach, 
'^  the  public  confessions  of  faith,  by  which  those  belonging  to  the 
same  section  of  the  church  recognise  each  other,  as  soldiers  by  the 
watchword,  te$sera  militaris.*** 

Bingham  has,  with  his  usual  diligence  and  learning,  made  a  large 
collection  of  the  most  ancient  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  extant, 
which  Riddle  has  transcribed,  with  some  modifications.  From  these 
creeds  the  following  are  selected.  The  earliest  is  that  of  Irenaeus, 
A.  D.  180,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John : — 

3.  Creed  of  Irens&us. — "  The  church,  though  it  be  dispersed  over 
all  the  world  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  has  received 
from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  the  belief  in  one  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things 
in  them ;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  incar- 
nate for  our  salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  preached  by 
the  prophets  the  dispensations  of  God  and  the  advent,  (rdg  £yl6V- 
CBi^j  adventumj  Int.  vef.,)  nativity  of  a  virgin,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  into  heaven  of  the  flesh 
of  his  beloved  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  his  coming  again 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  restore  {avaxE^xi?jou-' 
(jaaa^ae,  ad  recapitulanda  univena^  Int.  vet.)  all  things,  and  raise 
the  flesh  of  all  mankind ;  that  according  to  the  will  of  the  invisible 
Father,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  to  him ;  and  that  he  may  exercise  just  judgment  upon  all, 
and  may  send  spiritual  wickedness,  and  the  transgressing  and  apos- 
tate angels,  with  all  ungodly,  unrighteous,  lawless,  and  blasphem- 
ing men,  into  everlasting  fire ;  but  having  granted  life  to  all  right- 
eous and  holy  men,  that  keep  his  commandments  and  persevere  in 
his  love,  some  from  the  beginning,  others  after  repentance,  on  these 
he  may  bestow  the  gift  of  immortality,  and  invest  them  with  eter- 
nal glory."* 

fcapa  jc  tutv  agi06tciKiaif  xai  fwy  ixtlviav  /io^tuv  ^apoXojSovoa  n^v  itf  eva  6<ov  Kort po 
Karroxparopa,  tw  fttrtoiijxota  Xw  ovfxivoy  xoi  rijr  yrpt  acoi  f  a$  ^aXa9oa$,  xot  neufta 
ta  k¥  avf »{,  ftiativ'  xai  iif  imi  Xpcofoy  *I^(Tovv,  tw  vcoy  f ov  6fov,  for  oapxul^vta 
^tp  tr^i  r^futipobp  acveifploi'  xai  tli  Tlvivfta  oytoy,  to  iia  tCi¥  ftpo^r^uv  xtxtjp^JX^i  tof 
oixo^OfUatf  xai  tas  iXtvatifj  xai  ti^v  ix  Kof >ii«v  yiwfj^v^  xai  f 6  Ko^,  xai  tfjv  fyfp- 
010  ix  vfxpwr,  xai  rip  ?yoaf xor  ili  tovi  ovpoHivf  wdXff^  tov  ^ffottfjfUvmf  XpcfftoC 
'I^9ov  tcv  Kvpuw  ^fu!i»9  xai  tiff  ix  tCiv  odpavwv  i rt^  {o|^  tcv  Ilofp^f  KopovMv 
avrov,  f ic»  to  oMxtfoXatwoao^  to,  ftdvta^  xai  aitaat^aa*  itaaa»  tfapxo  ttdwji  ov^pM- 
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4.  Creed  of  TertuUian^  A.  d.  200. — Three  several  descriptions 
of  the  rule  of  faith  are  found  in  the  writings  of  this  author.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

'^  There  is  one  rule  of  faith  only,  which  admits  of  no  change  or 
alteration, — that  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in  one  God  Almighty, 
the  Maker  of  the  world ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  third  day 
rose  from  the  dead,  received  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  now  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh."* 

"  The  rule  of  faith  is,  that  whereby  we  believe  one  God  only  and 
no  other  besides,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  who  produced  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  by  his  Word,  which  he  sent  forth  before  all  things. 
This  word  was  called  his  Son,  who  at  sundry  times  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  always  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  at  last  descended 
into  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  the  Father, 
and  was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and  bom  of  her,  a  man,  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  preached  a  new  law,  and  a  new  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  who  wrought  miracles,  and  was  crucified,  and  the 
third  day  rose  again,  and  was  taken  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father ;  whence  he  sent  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  his  stead,  to  guide  them  that  believe:  who  shall  come 
again  with  glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  possession  and  fruition 
of  eternal  life  and  the  heaVenly  promises,  and  to  condemn  the  pro- 

gtotijtof,  tva  Xpitftov  'lijtfov  1*9  Kvpl^  <7/<<^»  *o^  Oc99  *oii  tfutijfM,  xai  |3a0tXit,  aeara 
t^v  il6oxia»  tov  Ilafpof  fov  aopafoii,  ftw  yon  xdfi-^  iftaupamMP  xai  ijnyiiuv  xai 
xatax^opiuv^  xai  ttaaa  yX^aaa  iiofulkofyi^aijta*  airt^f  xoi  x^atv  6ixaio»  iv  tdi  fti» 
ftoiffiijtat^  fa  luv  Kvivfianxa  Xffi  ftm^piOf,  xeu  oyycXovf  fov;  KopojSc/SiporcHy  xeu  iv 
attoataoi^  ytyovotaff  xai  tovf  d(rc|3ct(,  xai  d&'xov$,  xai  d»ofioi;(,  xai  j3XAO^iJ/ioi^  Twr 
av>pwKtty  fif  to  auopiw  ftvp  Htfi^,  toi^  h$  ducatoK,  xai  o0UK(t  xai  fdf  ivt<ikas  avrob 
ttxrifr^xaoit  xai  tv  t^  aydstnj  adftov  hutfufuptixom^  f  o»(  cue*  apx^u  f  oi$  6c  ix  fMroMMAf, 
f<^v  X^pi,ad(uvoif  d^^op^MHr  dwpijd^^aftt  xai  6aia4>  aiutna¥  Hi^n(Mja^. — Ibsx.  lib. 
i.  c.  2. 

Credo  in  unom  Deam,  fabHoatoram  cceli  ao  temo  et  onmiom  qa»  in  «a  sunt, 
per  Christum  Jesnm  Dei  FiUom,  qui  propter  eminentissimam  erga  figmentom 
Buam  dileotionem,  earn  qon  esset  ex  Virgine  generationem  sostinait,  ipse  per  se 
hominem  adunans  Deo,  et  passos  snb  Pontio  Pilato,  et  resnrgens,  et  in  claritate 
reoeptus,  in  gloria  Teniums  8alTator  eorom  qui  salrantiir,  et  Judex  eorum  qui 
judioantur,  et  mittens  in  ignem  ntemum  transfiguratores  Teritatis,  et  oontem- 
plores  Patris  sui,  et  adrentUB  ^us Lun.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

*  Regula  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabalis,  eredeodi  scilieet 
in  unicum  Deum  omnipotentem,  mundi  conditorem,  et  filium  ^us  Jesum  Christum, 
natum  ex  Virgine  Maria,  orucifixum  snb  Pontio  Pilato,  tertio  die  resusoitatnm  a 
mortuis,  receptum  in  coelis,  sedentem  nunc  ad  dextram  Patria,  Tenturum  jndicare 
tItob  et  mortuis  per  oamis  etiam  resurrectioBem. — ^TeetuiiIi.  de  VUand,  Virgm, 
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fane  to  everlasting  fire,  having  first  raised  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh."* 

"  We  believe  in  one  God,  but  under  this  dispensation  which  we 
call  the  economy,  that  that  one  God  hath  a  Son,  which  is  his  Word, 
who  proceeded  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  with- 
out whom  nothing  was  made.  We  believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Father  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin,  both  man  and  God,  the  Son  of  man 
and  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  was  called  Jesus  Christ.  That  he 
sufiered,  and  was  dead  and  buried,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  that 
he  was  raised  again  by  the  Father,  and  taken  up  again  into  hea- 
ven, where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  shall  come 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  from  whence,  also,  he  sent 
from  his  Father,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter,  who  sanctifies  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  f 

5.  Creed  of  Origen,  A.  D.  230. — "  The  things  which  are  mani- 
festly handed  down  by  the  apostolical  preaching  are  these : — First, 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  created  and  made  all  things,  and  caused 
the  whole  universe  to  e^ist  out  of  nothing ;  the  God  of  all  the  just 
that  ever  were  from  the  first  creation  and  foundation  of  all ;  the 
God  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham, 

*  Regula  est  autem  fidei,  at  jam  hino  quid  eredamoB,  profiteatnr,  iUa  soilieet, 
qua  creditor  unum  omnino  Deam  esse,  neo  alinm  prseter  miindi  creatorem,  qui 
uniTersum  de  nihilo  produzerit  per  yerbum  suum,  primum  omnium  amissum ;  id 
Terbum  flliam  cjos  appellatum  in  nomine  Dei,  yarie  yisum  patriarchis,  in  pro- 
plietis  semper  audifum,  postremo  delatom  ex  Spiritu  Patris  Dei  et  Tirtute  in  Vir- 
ginem  Mariam,  carnem  factum  in  utero  ejus,  et  ex  ea  natum,  egisse  Jesum  Chris- 
tum, exinde  prodicasse  novam  legem  et  noyam  promissionem  regni  coelorum, 
Tirtutes  fecisse,  fixnm  cruci  tertia  die  resurrexisse,  in  coelos  ereptum,  sedere  ad 
dextram  Patris,  misisse  vicariam  vim  Spiritus  Sancti,  qui  credentes  agant,  ren- 
turum  cum  claritate  ad  sumendos  sanctos  in  vita  letemeB  et  promissorum  coeles- 
tium  fruotum,  et  ad  profanes  judioandos  igni  peifpetuo,  facta  utriusque  partis 
resuscitatione  cum  carnis  restitutione.  Heso  regula  a  Christo — institula  nuUas 
habet  apud  nos  qussstiones,  nisi  quas  hiereses  enferunt,  et  qusB  hsoreticos  faciunt 
— TEvrxTLL.  De  PraucripL  ad  Hsertt. 

f  Unicum  quidem  Deum  credimus,  sub  hac  tamen  dispensations  quam  oixovo- 
IMur  diclmus,  ut  unici  Dei  sit  et  Filius  sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso  processerit,  per 
quem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  sine  quo  factum  est  nihil,  hunc  missum  a  Patre  in  Yir- 
ginem,  et  ex  ea  natum  hominem  et  Deum,  filium  hominis  et  filium  Dei,  et  cogno- 
minatum  Jesum  Christum,  hunc  passum,  hunc  mortuum  et  sepultum  secundum 
Scripturas,  et  resuscitatum  a  Patre,  et  in  coelo  resumptum,  sedere  ad  dextram 
Patris,  Tentnrum  judicsre  yiyos  et  mortuos,  qui  exinde  miserat  secundum  pro- 
missionem suam  a  Patre  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Sanctum  Paracletum,  sanctificatorem 
fidei  eorom  qui  credunt  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum. — Tibtull. 
adv,  Praxeam, 
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Isaac,  Jacob,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the  prophets ;  and 
this  God,  in  the  last  days,  as  he  had  promised  before  by  his  pro* 
phets,  sent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  first  to  call  Israel,  and  then  the 
Gentiles,  after  the  infidelity  of  his  people  Israel.  This  just  and 
good  God,  the  Father  of  pur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  gave  both  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospels,  being  the  God  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  The  next  article  is,  ^^  That 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world,  was  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  every  creature,  who,  ministering  to  his  Father  in  the  creation 
of  all  things,  (for  by  him  all  things  were  madcj)  in  the  last  times 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  became  man ;  he  who  was  God 
was  made  flesh,  and  when  he  was  man,  he  'continued  the  same  God 
that  he  was  before.  He  assumed  a  body  in  all  things  like  ours, 
save  only  that  it  was  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
because  this  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  and  suffered  death  common  to 
all,  in  tmth,  and  not  in  appearance,  he  was  truly  dead;  for  he  rose 
again  tmly  from  the  dead,  and  after  his  resurrection  conversed 
with  his  disciples,  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  They  also  de- 
livered unto  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  jomed  in  the  same  honour 
and  dignity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son."  And  he  adds  some  ob- 
servations concerning  the  immortality  of  the  6oul,  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  entire 
passage  is  transcribed  in  the  note.'*' 

• 

*  Unas  Deus  est,  qui  omnia  creavit  atque  compoBuit,  qnique  ex  nullis  fecit 
esse  nniversa,  Deus  a  prima  creatnra  et  conditione  mundi,  omnium  justorum, 
Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  etc.  Et  quod  liic  Deus  in  noyissimis  diebus,  sicut  per 
prophetas  suos  ante  promiaerat,  misit  dominnm  nostrum,  Jesum  Christum,  primo 
quidem  Tocaturum  Israel,  secnndo  rero  etiam  gentes  post  perfidiam  populi  IsraeL 
Hie  Deus  Justus  et  bonus  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  legem  et  prophetas  et 
eTangelia  ipse  dedit,  qui  et  apostolorum  Deus  est,  et  Teteris  et  noyi  TestamentL 
Tum  diende  quia  Jesus  Cliristus  ipse  qui  renit,  ante  omnem  creaturam  natus  ex 
Patre  est :  qui  cum  in  omnium  conditione  Patri  ministrasset,  (per  ipsum  enim 
omnia  facta  sunt,)  noyissimis  temporibus  seipsum  exinaniens  homo  factus  est,  in- 
eamatus  est  cum  Deus  esset,  et  homo  mansit  quod  Deus  erat.  Corpus  assumpsit 
corpori  nostro  simile,  eo  solo  differens  quod  natum  ex  Virgine  et  Spiritu  Sancto 
est,  et  quoniam  hie  Jesus  Christus  natus  et  passus  est  in  reritate,  et  non  per  ima- 
ginem,  communem  banc  mortem,  rere  mortuns  est :  Tere  enim  a  morte  resurrexit, 
et  post  resnrrectionem  conyersatus  cum  discipulis  suis  assumptus  est. 

Tum  deinde  honore  ac  dignitate  Patri  ao  Filio  sociatum  tradiderunt  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  in  hoc  non  jam  manifeste  discemitur,  utrum  natus  an  innatus.  Sed 
inquirenda  jam  ista  pro  yiribus  sunt  de  sacra  scriptura,  et  sagaci  perquisitione 
inyestiganda,  sane  quod  iste  Spiritus  Sanctus  unumquemque  sanctorum  yel  pro- 
phetarum  yel  apostolorum  inspirayiC,  et  non  alius  spiritus  in  yeteribus,  alius  yero 
in  his,  qui  in  adventn  Christi  inspirati  sunt,  manifestissime  in  ecdesiis  prsUi- 
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6.  Creed  of  the  Apoetolical  Con%titutwn%. — '^  I  believe  in,  and 
am  baptized  into,  one  nnbegotten,  the  only  true  God  Almighty,  the 
Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are 
all  things :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten  Son, 
the  first  bom  of  every  creature ;  who,  before  all  ages  was  begotten, 
not  made,  by  the  good  will  of  the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  who  in  the  last 
times  came  down  from  heaven,  and  taking  flesh  upon  him,  was  bom 
of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  lived  a  holy  life  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  his  Father,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died 
for  us ;  and  the  third  day,  after  he  had  suffered,  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with  glory  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  And  I  am  baptized  into  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter,  who  wrought  effectually  in  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  the  apostles  by 
the  Father,  according  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  after  the  apostles,  to  all  others,  who  in  the  holy  catho- 
lic church  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 
It  is  observable,  that  the  title  '^  unbegotten"  is  carefully  restricted 
to  God  the  Father ;  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  elsewhere  ap- 
propriately styles  the  Son  "  the  only  begotten  God." 

7.  Nicene  Creed^  A.  D.  825.  1.  An  it  was  first  published  by  the 
Council  of  NicseOy  A.  D.  826. — "  We  believe  in  one  God  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten, 
that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  God ;  begotten,  not  made ;  of  one  substance  with 

eatnr.  Poat  hmo  Jam,  quod  anima  rabstantiam,  ^tamqne  habens  propriam,  onm 
ex  boo  mnndo  discesserit,  et  pro  suis  mentis  dispensabit,  siYe  Titas  aternn  ac 
beatadioiB  b»reditate  poUtura,  si  boo  ei  sua  gesta  prastiterint ;  sive  igne  SBterno 
aiqoe  sapplicUs  mancipanda,  si  in  boo  earn  soelemm  oulpa  detorserit.  Sed  et 
quia  erit  tempns  resurrectionis  mortuorum,  onm  oorpus  boo  qnod  in  eorruptione 
seminatar,  snrget  in  oorruptione,  et  quod  seminatnr  in  ignominia,  snrget  in 
gloria. — Obigih,  in  Proem,  lib.  De  Prmeipiu,  To  tbis  may  be  added,  Xlidfcvooy  or* 
tU  'of fry  o  ^o(,  d  xa  lidvta  xxi^o^  mi  acaf apf  fcooft  xoi.  Hwiflo^  ix  tov  /uj  wrof  iii  to 
iImh  ra  ftaptOf  xf>'i  ^*  *^  Ktafcvi *v  of*  Kvpiof  'lijtfovf  X^iothf  xai  f*^^  *i  ^'f*  (Mfov 
xara  ti^  ^coff^ro  xai  anl^ptaHottjta  oXi^^f tf*  6il  xai  Ci$  fo  oyiov  rtvtvfui  fHartvtiPt  xai 
or»  aikc|ov9»o»  ortti  xtfkaiofiu^  fiiv  if  olf  aftaptavoiuv  UfMfi*^  6s  if*  df  ciitpat- 
ro/Mr.— Obioiv,  Comment,  m  Johan, 
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the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  both  in  heayen  and  earth  were 
made ;  who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  was  incarnate,  and  made  man,  and  suffered,  and  the  third  da  j 
rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  for  those 
who  saj  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or  that  he 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  made,  or  that  he  was  made  out  of  no- 
thing, or  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  that  he  is  created  or 
mutable,  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  anathematizes  them."  * 
2.  Ab  completed  hy  the  second  general  Council  of  Constuntinophj 
A.  D.  881. — ^The  Council  of  Nicaea  rehearsed  and  expounded  only 
so  much  of  the  former  creeds  as  bore  upon  the  questions  then  in 
debate,  in  connection  with  Arian  doctrines;  ^Meaving  the  rest," 
says  Bingham,  "to  be  supplied  from  the  former  creeds  then  gene- 
rally received  by  the  church."  The  creed  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Second  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  was  the  same 
as  the  Nicene,  with  the  addition  of  such  other  articles  as  were  al- 
ways used  by  the  church  in  the  interrogatories  of  baptism,  and  is 
as  follows : — "  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God ;  begotten 
g(  his  Father  before  all  worlds ;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God ;  begotten,  not  made ;  being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who,  for  us  men  and 
otir  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and  was  cru- 
cified for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  he  suffered  and  was  buried,  and 
the  third  day  he  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead ;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.     And  we  believe  in 

*  Tltg'ttvoiuv  tif  f*a  tfffOVf  Hatipa  KOrt oxpaf ofMi,  ttin^tiaif  dpafw  rtt  «n  dopafior 
ftfMitjpf.  Ka*  ti{  tva  xvpM>y  'li^crovr  Xptofoy,  for  vcor  xvv  ^f oii*  yct^^crfa  i*  xov 
nafpo^f'^toroyft*^*  fovf'  cofcv,  ix  tr^i  ovoiof  fov  Ilafp^;,  Othv  ix  SiCv  xai  ^w;  ix 
^urof,  9f6r  oXffitvw  ix  Biov  oXi7^tM>v'  ytvpufiipta  od  HtMffiivta,  6fioovau>¥  tf  ftatpi' 
6*  vb  fa  itQurta  tyivtto^  fa  f »  h  f 9  ovpoy^  xai  to,  iv  f ^  y^.  Tor  6i  fifuii  f ot'f  (w^fMr 
f(ooi  xai  ita  f i^v  17/Mff  par  ^atijfiiaaf  xaf fX^vf Ch  xai  oof xu^crf a,  xai  ^yay^pw^ti^ooirf a, 
9Ca^orf a,  xai  OMMifttrf a  f ^  f p^f^  ^f <P^  oriX^orf a  tlf  tc^i  ovparovf*  ipx9P^*^  xpinu 
^Cmrtas  xai  vtxpavf,  Kai  tif  fo  oiytoir  ftptvfui,  Tov;  Bi  xlyorfof,  oft  ^  ftoti  ore 
OMK  ^'  xai  ftpiv  ytvnfivjvan  ovx  ^'  xai  oft  $  ovx  orfur  iyivtto'  ^  f|  t f cpo;  Vftoatd' 
amf  ^  owMLf  ^oaxorf a$  f^MU*  ^  xf  t<yf or,  ^  tpttttw,  17  oXXoctt  for  for  vtor  f ov  ^cov* 
dro^f/Mif i(c»  17  ayia  xo^oXtan}  xoi  d;(o0f  o9ux^  ix:^<na. 
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the  Holy  Ohost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life ;  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father ;  who,  with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is  worshipped 
and  glorified ;  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  we  believe  one 
catholic  and  apostolic  church ;  we  acl:nowledge  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come."  This  is  the  confession  of  faith 
which  has  been  admitted  into  the  liturgy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  but  with  the  addition  of  *^and  the  Son,"  after  the 
words  ''who  proceedeth  from  the  Father;"  an  addition  made  by 
the  Latin  church.  The  first  copies  of  this  creed,  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  have 
only  the  words  "  proceeding  from  the  Father,"  {ix  rov  Tlarpog 
ixTtopevofiEvoVy)  without  any  mention  of  the  Son ;  but  in  the  Latin 
councils,  the  word  ''  Filioque"  is  added,  as  in  the  first  Council  of 
Bracara,  (a.  j>.  411,)  and  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  (a.  d.  589,) 
where  the  Nic»o-Constantinopolitan  creed  is  recited. 

The  Nicene  creed  was  generally  used  by  the  Eastern  churches 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  from  the  time  of  its  publication. 
It  was  inserted  in  the  daily  service  of  the  oriental  churches  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  appears  to  have  been  partially 
introduced  into  the  daily  service  of  the  Western  churches  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  this  use  of  it  was  not  fiilly  ad- 
mitted into  the  Boman  church  until  the  year  1014;  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lupus  quoted  by  Bingham,  the  Roman  church,  since 
she  could  not  bring  over  the  French  and  Spanish  churches  to  her 
own  way,  resolved  at  last  to  comply  with  their  custom,  that  there 
might  be  no  disagreement  between  them. 

8.  The  Apostles*  Creed, — This,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  found  in  every  prayer-book, 
need  not  be  transcribed  in  this  place,  but  the  origin  and  authorship 
of  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Prelatical  and  popish  superstition  ascribes  the  authorship  of  this 
ancient  confession  of  faith  to  the  apostles  themselves.  It  is  even 
said  that  each  of  the  twelve  furnished  an  article — ^that  of  Peter 
being,  *^  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty ;"  that  of  John, 
*^  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  etc.  This  legend,  however,  trans^ 
cends  the  credulity  of  the  most  confiding  superstition,  and  is  now 
generally  rejected,  even  by  those  who  still  receive  with  profound 
veneration  the  tradition  of  the  church.  It  exceeds  in  absurdity 
that  monstrous  figment  of  prelatical  pride  and  ghostly  superstition, 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession. 
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Others  again  attempt  to  trace  the  Apostles'  Creed  up  to  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  second  century.  It  will  be  observed,  that  earlier 
creeds  already  cited,  express  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  this  creed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "descent  into  hell,"  'Hhe  communion  of 
saints,"  and  "  the  life  everlasting."  Bingham  has  instituted  a  care- 
ful collation  of  this  with  the  preceding  creeds,  and  with  ancient 
authors,  to  prove  its  high  antiquity,  but  he  has  the  candour  to  ad- 
mit, in  conclusion,  that  none  of  them  "  speaks  home  to  the  pur- 
pose" except  Bufinus.  Even  this  author  only  "  speaks  home  to  the 
purpose,"  by  relating  the  fabulous  tradition  already  mentioned. 
Bufinus  lived  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century ;  previous  to 
which  time,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed. 

In  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church,  the  custom  was  to  conceal 
its  creed  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  from  the  heathen,  but  even 
from  the  candidates  for  baptism  themselves,  until  the  administra- 
tion of  this  ordinance.  For  this  reason  Christians  were  required 
not  to  commit  their  creed  to  writing— -or,  in  their  phraseology, 
"  not  to  permit  vile  paper  to  depreciate  this  precious  gift,  or  black 
ink  to  darken  this  mystery  of  light,"  but  to  preserve  it  in  the  most 
inward  recesses  of  their  hearts.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordi- 
nary secrecy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  from  ancient 
history  the  real  origin  and  authorship  of  this  Apostles'  Creed. 
Chancellor  King,  in  his  history  of  it,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches respecting  it  as  follows : — "  As  for  the  authors  thereof,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  were  several  and  many.  The  creed 
was  neither  the  work  of  one  man,  nor  of  one  day,  but  during  a  long 
tract  of  time  passed  successively  through  hands,  ere  it  arrived  at  its 
present  perfection.  The  composure  of  it  was  gradual,  and  not  in- 
stantaneous." 

The  several  articles  of  the  creed  he  shows  at  great  length,  from 
ancient  writers,  to  have  been  framed  from  time  to  time,  against  the 
prevalent  tenets  of  the  numberless  heretical  sects,  which  disturbed 
the  peace  and  marred  the  purity  of  the  church — so  that,  "  although 
nothing  that  is  contained  therein  must  be  believed  any  further  than 
it  agrees  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  the  intended  sense  of  a  great 
part  thereof  is  not  to  be  fetched  from  them,  but  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  from  those  heresies  against  which  it  was  de- 
signed." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  polemic  character  of  these  ancient 
creeds,  which  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  continual  change,  ad- 
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ditions,  amendments,  and  substitutions,  to  oppose  the  ever  varying 
forms  of  heresy,  that  came  in  like  the  frogs  of  E^ypt  to  xnolest  and 
defile  the  church  of  Christ.  Socrates  gives  a  paA^ular  accomit  of 
three  several  creeds  which  were  pat  forth  under  Gonstantius  in  a 
little  more  than  twenty  years.  Evidently  the  repetitions  of  this 
creed  were  inserted  in  opposition  to  the  innovating  humour  of  the 
Arians  and  other  errorists  of  the  day. 

The  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  like  that  of  the  Apostolical 
Canoiis  and  Constitutions,  was  evidently  a  pious  fraud,  to  give 
authority  to  this  ancient  summary  of  Christian  faith.  Clarkson, 
on  liturgies,  affirms  that  no  creed  was  put  into  set  form  until  the 
fourth  century,  or  near  it ;  and  that  '^  those  forms  varied  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  same  country."  He  further  asserts,  that  no  creed 
had  any  place  in  the  church  service  until  near  the  sixth  century, 
but  was  used  only  ^'in  baptisms,  or  in  order  to  it,  until  late." 

From  Theodore  Lector,  who  flourished  in  the  forepart  of  the 
sixth  century,  we  learn  that  the  creed  was  first  introduced  into  the 
church  service  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  of  Antioch,  a  man  of  fickle 
mind  and  worthless  character,  who  died  A.  n.  486.  ^'  This  Peter," 
says  Efragrius,  the  ancient  historian,  a.  d.  594,  ^'  never  abided  by 
one  opinion,  being  a  double-dealer  and  a  time-server." 

Timotheus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  511-17,  a  flagitious 
person  and  a  heretic,  introduced  the  creed  into  the  service  of  that 
church  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  "  whereas  previously  it  was  said 
only  once  a  year — ^the  time  the  bishops  were  engaged  in  catechis- 
ing." The  creed,  which  now  began  ta  find  a  place  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Eastern  church,  was  not,  however,  that  of  the  apostles,  but 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  or  Constantinople. 

Near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  same  creed  was  introduced 
into  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Western  church.  The  Council  of 
Agde,  A.  D.  506,  decreed  that  on  the  Lord's  day  before  Easter,  the 
cre^d  should  be  publicly  preached  to  those  who  were  about  to  re- 
ceive baptism.  Eighty  years  afterward,  the  third  Council  of  To- 
ledo ordered  that  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  should 
be  used  throughout  all  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Ckdlicia,  ^'  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  churches." 

Into  France  and  Germany  the  use  of  the  same  creed  was  intro- 
duced in  the  eighth  century,  under  Charlemagne. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  became  the  creed  of  Bome ;  and  from  this 
source,  together  with  many  other  articles  of  the  Boman  ritual,  was 
adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.    When  it  first 
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found  a  place  in  tbe  Roman  liturgy,  does  not  appear.  That  church 
appears  first  to  have  appropriated  to  this  creed  exclusively  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  apostles.  The  creeds  of  Irensens,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  might  urith  greater  pro- 
priety claim  this  veneraUe  appellation.  But  that  crafty  deceiyer 
of  Bome  may  have  given  to  the  creed  its  venerable  title,  to  impress 
the  church  with  the  belief,  that  in  the  recital  of  it,  they  are  declar- 
ing their  faith  in  the  very  words  which  were  dictated  by  the  holy 
apostles,  and  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  the  Re- 
deemer. This  creed,  however,  has  no  claim  to  antiquity,  authority, 
or  veneration,  above  other  symbols  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is 
not  even  a  fair  summary  of  revealed  truth,  condensed  and  carefully 
adjusted,  but  a  crude  assembls^e  of  certain  articles  of  the  faith  of 
the  early  Christians,  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  obsolete  heresies 
of  those  distant  ages.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  only 
indirectly  implied  in  this  creed,  while  the  death  of  Christ,  in  denial 
of  errors  which  passed  away  with  the  age  that  gave^  them  birth,  is 
minutely  detailed :  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate — woe  crucified 
— dead  and  buried.  The  descent  into  hell,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  What  is  its  real 
meaning,  is  still  an  unsettled  question,  even  among  those  who  every 
Sabbath-day  stand  up  together  in  the  great  congregation,  and  reve- 
rently repeat  it  as  an  article  of  their  faith ! 

§  5.  OP  THE  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUCTIONS.* 

^^At  the  beginning,  when  it  was  important  that  the  church 
should  rapidly  extend  itself  those  who  confessed  their  belief  in 
JeevLe  as  the  Memah^  (among  the  Jews,)  or  their  belief  in  one  God, 
and  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiahj  (among  the  Gentiles,)  were  immedi- 
ately baptized,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament.  Gradually  it 
came  to  be  thought  necessary  that  those  who' wished  to  bie  received 
into  the  Christian  church  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  careful 
preparatory  instruction  And  to  a  stricter  examination.  This  whole 
class  were  denominated -90a<n7;i^ovfie)^ey  axpoatdtj  audkores  or 
audientes.  By  these  appellations  they  were  designated  as  those 
who  were  receiving  their  &M  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  who 
could  only  be  permitted  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  preaching  of  the  word." 

No  very  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  homilies  and 
catechetical  lessons  of  the  fathers.    The  terms  are  applied  inter- 
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clumgeably,  in  some  instances,  to  the  8a,me  productions.  The  cate- 
chetical lessons  were  familiar  instructions  given  to  candidates  for 
baptism,  or  to  persons  who  had  just  received  that  ordinance;  and 
varied  very  much  according  to  the  age,  character,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  catechumens.  SometiiQes  they,  were  of  a  doctrinal, 
and  at  others  of  a  practical  character ;  and  again,  they  were  adapted 
more  especially  to  the  youpg;  just  as  the.  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionary are  necessarily  qualified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  goes,  or  the  particular  class  whom  he  may  chance  to 
address.     But  in  either  case  they  are.Btrietly  catechetical. 

The  nature  of  these  instructions  in  the  ancient  church  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  corresponding  change  of  the  relations  and  institutions 
which  attended  this  change  in  the  ordinance.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  addresses  were  delivered,  at  first,  chiefly  to 
persons  of  full  age,  previous  to  their  admission  to  the  church  by 
baptbm.  They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  catechisms  of  the  present  day,  provided  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren. They  were  familiar  instructions,  doctrinal  and  practical, 
like  those  which  the  modern  missionary  gives  to  converts  from 
paganism. 

The  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bearing  date, 
A.  D.  834-349,  contain  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  summary  of 
this  class  of  instructions.  These  the  catechumens  were  expected 
to  commit  to  memory,  and  habitually  to  study  as  a  compend  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  substitute  for  them,  to  such  as  had  not  a  Bible. 
Such  was  also  the  nature  and  intent  of  all  subsequent  formularies 
of  this  kind.  They  have  a  close  analogy  to  the  ancient  symbols 
of  the  church,  and  were  in  many  respects  the  same. 

The  principal  points  of  catechetical  instruction,  even  when  no 
catechism  in  form  was  used,  were 

1.  The  Decalogue. — The  fathers  in  the  church  unitedly  agreed 
in  regarding  this  as  essentially  a  summary  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obligatory  upon  Christians.  They  were  accordingly  diligently 
taught  this  compend  of  the  moral  law.  Pliny,  in  his  famous  epistle, 
has  clearly  declared  how  faithfully  the  primitive  Christians  ob- 
served this  law,  and  the  same  is  known  from  many  authorities.' 

Many  of  the  fathers  disagreed  in  the  division  of  the  law  of  the 
two  tables,  some  making  ten,  others  seven,  etc.  In  regard  to  their 
difierent  views,  see  references.' 

2.  The  Symhohy  or  Oonfe88ions  ofFaithj  particularly  that  which 
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is  Btyled  the  ApoatleB*  Creedy  after  the  adoption  of  this  famous  sym- 
bol by  the  ancient  church.  But  the  completion  of  it  in  its  present 
form,  dates  back  only  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.^ 

8.  2^e  Lar^»  Prayer  comprised  a  part  of  the  catechetical  in- 
structions. This  was  used  in  baptism,  and,  after  Gregory  the 
Great,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  iras  regarded  as 
a  summary  of  the  proper  topics  of  prayer. 

4.  While  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  church  were  continued,  in- 
structions respecting  the  sacrament  could  not  have  been  publicly 
given.  But  from  the  time  when  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism 
changed  the  style  of  catechetical  instructions,  they  must  have  in- 
cluded the  subjects  of  baptism,  absolution^  and  the  Lord's  supper. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THS  PRATERS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 
§1.  OF  EXTEMPORE  PRATER. 

"  The  Christian  church,  unlike  the  Jewish/'  says  Neander,  ^^  was 
far  from  restricting  prayer  to  certain  stated  times,  as  though  there 
were  any  merit  in  these  carnal  ordinances.  It  regarded  prayer  as 
a  quickening  spirit,  drawing  forth  the  inward  aspirations  of  the  soul 
after  God.  The  entire  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  sanctified  by 
prayer ;  and  life  should  be  but  a  continued  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  saving  grace  and  supplication  for  increasing  sanctification." 
Origen,  A.  D.  285,  speaks  also  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  as  one 
prolonged  prayer,  and  each  act  of  devotion  as  only  a  part  of  this 
prayer.  Some,  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  half  of  a  century 
earlier,  contend  for  prayer  at  stated  times,  but  the  mature  Chris- 
tian prays  always ;  through  all  his  life  striving  thus  for  closer  com- 
munion with  God.  So  Cyprian  also  contends,  that  the  Christian 
should,  day  and  night,  without  ceasing,  pray  and  give  thanks  to 
God. 

The  primitive  Christians  contended  earnestly  against  all  prescribed 
attitudes  and  forms  in  prayer,  and  directed  their  attention  only  to 
the  state  of  the  heart,  as  the  requisite  qualification  for  offering  our 
prayers  acceptably  to  God.  Origen  directs  the  suppliant,  first  of 
all,  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  turn  them  inward  on  himself,  to 
impress  on  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  of  his^  own 
sins,  and  to  lift  up  unto  God  his  heart  rather  than  his  handis  ;*  his 
mind  rather  than  his  eyes.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  of  all 
attitudes,  that  is  to  be  preferred  in  which  the  eyes  are  upraised  and 
the  hands  outstretched,  as  an  emblem  of  the  proper  state  of  the 
mind  in  prayer ;  but  he  adds,  that  other  attitudes  may  be  equally 
acceptable  and  becoming  in  certain  circumstances. 

'^God,"  says  Tertullian,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  voice  was 

too  loud  in  prayer,  *'  Gk)d  listens  not  to  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but 
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to  the  utterance  of  the  heart,  for  he  looketh  upon  the  heart.*' 
Against  those  who  laid  nndne  stress  npon  the  washing  of  the  hands 
hefore  prayer  he  says,  '^  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  come  before  the  Lord 
with  clean  hands  and  an  impure  heart.  Tme  purity  consists  in  no 
outward  rites,  which  many  are  so  careful  to  pbserve,  reference  being 
had  to  superstitions  which  Jewish  and  pagan  conyerts  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  religion.  Our  hands,"  he  adds,  ^'are  suffi- 
ciently clean,  since  the  whole  body  has  once  for  all  been  washed  in 
Christ." 

Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  censure  other  yain  superstitions, 
which,  like  these,  are  neither  authorized  by  Christ  himself,  nor  by 
the  apostles,  and  in  this  connection  adds,  *^  Such  things  pertain  not 
to  true  religion,  but  to  superstition ;  and  are  indicative  of  attention 
rather  to  useless  outward  forms  than  to  intelligent  consistent  wor- 
ship. Such  surely  ought  to  be  suppressed,  that  we  may  not  eeem 
to  worship  as  the  heathen  do."  * 

On  another  occasion  Tertullian  adds,  ^'  we  pray  with  head  tcn- 
caveredj  because  not  ashamed ;  without  a  monitor j  because  from  the 
heart."t  This  he  says  in  direct  contrast  of  the  prayers  of  Chris- 
tians with  those  of  the  heathen,  and  to  show  the  sincerity  and 
loyalty  of  Christians  in  their  prayers.  The  heathen  were  accus- 
tomed, it  is  well  known,  to  make  use  of  set  fonns  of  prayer,  and  a 
prompter  used  to  precede  the  suppliant  with  the  f<Hrm  of  J>rayer, 
which  the  worshipper  repeated  after  his  monitor.| 

*  QiuB  ratio  est,  m«iiibiu  qiddem  aUutiB,  spiritn  rero  Mrdeat*  orftti«i«m  obire  T 
qnmndo  et  ipsia  mmnibiis  fpiritualeB  nmnditia  siiit  neeeasariflB,  ut  a  falao,  advene- 
ficiis,  ab  idolatria,  ceterisque  maoulis,  qua  spirita  oonceptSB  manonin  opera  transi- 
gontur,  piuiB  aneTentar.  Hn  sunt  rersd  munditin,  non  quae  pleriqae  snpersti- 
tioee  onraiit,  ad  onmem  orationem  etiam  earn  laTaero  totioa  eorpoiu  aquam 
Biimentee.  Id  oum  serapnloBe  perennetarer,  et  ratioDem  reqnirerem,  oomperi 
eommemoratioiiem  esse  in  Domini  deditionem.  Nos  Dominnm  adoramns,  non 
dedimns.  Imo  et  adrersari  debemus  detitoris  exemplo,  nee  propterea  rnanns 
abluere,  nisi  qnod  oonTersationis  hnmans  inquinimentnm  eonaeienttiB  oanaa 
laTemns.    Cntemm  satis  nrandaB  sunt  manos,  qnaa  enm  tote  eoipere  in  Christo 

semel  lavimos Bed  qnoniam  nnnm  aUqnod  attigunna  ▼aeos  obserrationis, 

non  pigebit  e»tera  qnoqae  denotare,  qnibos  merito  Tanitas  ezprobranda  est; 
siquidem  sine  nllins  ant  domini<d  ant  apostolic!  preeepti  anetoritate  fiont  Hu- 
Jnsmodi  enim  non  reli^eni,  sed  superstitloni  depntantor,  affectata,  et  eoaota,  et 
onriosi  potins,  qnam  rationalis  officii ;  oerte  rtk  eo  eoeroenda,  qnod  geatiUbas 
adfloqaent 

f  Capita  nndo,  quia  non  embeeeimns,  deniqne  sine  monitors,  quia  de  pectore.— 
Jj^  0.  80. 

{  In  Candida  Teste,  verbenas  mean  prttftirens,  eapUs  edolo,  pr»ibat  preoes  regi. 
—Cited  in  note  of  Mi^9  Patroloyim,  toL  ii.,  Apol.  o.  80,  p.  448. 
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The  manner  in  which  Christians  paid  their  deyotions  to  their  God 
is  here  strongly  contrasted  with  the  forms  of  worship  which  the 
heathen  oBserved.  They  prayed  with  the  head  covered ;  Christians 
.with  the  head  uncovered.  Their  prayers  were  heartless  forms,  dic- 
tated from  a  prayer-book  by  a  monitor.  Those  of  Christians  were 
offered  without  a  monitor,  because  from  the  heart :  "  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

^'  What  is  to  be  understood  by  praying  from  the  heart  will  best 
appear  from  inquiring  into  what  is  opposed  to  it,  viz.  the  praying 
by  a  monitor.  Now,  the  praying  by  a  monitor,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  all,  was  praying  by  a  book ;  but  thus  Tertullian  affirms  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  prayed  not:  ^We  do  not  pray,'  saith  he,  ^with  a 
monitor,  reading  our  prayers  out  of  a  book.  Ko,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  pray  de  peetarey  from  the  hearty  our  own  heart  and  soul 
dictating  to  us  what  is  most  proper  and  suitable  to  be  asked^  hav- 
ing no  need  of  any  other  monitor  besides.' " 

Such  is  the  comment  of  Chancellor  .King  upon  this  passage;  and 
with  him  we  must  believe  that  the  prayer-book  belongs  to  the  cere- 
monials of  an  age  subsequent  both  to  that  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles and  that  of  the  primitive  fathers  and  apologists  for  Christi- 
anity. The  use  of  forms  of  prayer  was  one  of  the  numerous 
changes  which,  from  the  third  century^  began  to  impair  the  primi- 
tive form  of  worship  and  government  of  ^  the  church.  The  history 
of  the  churchy  from  that  period,  abounds  with  instances  of  corrupt 
imitations  of  Jewish  and  pagan  worship,  which  iSnally  produced  an 
entire  subversion  of  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worship. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  no  complaint  is  made  of  any 
change  of  forms  of  prayer,  liturgy,  or  creed,  evidently  because  no 
uniformity  bad  yet  been .  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
After  they  are  known  to  have  existed,  they  are  known  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  perpetual  change. 

The  apologists  made  use  of  many  arguments  against  their  ene- 
mies, and  often  cited  the  Scriptures  in  their  defence,  and  in  evi- 
dence of  the  unjust  imputations  of  their  opponents  against  them ; 
but  they  make  no  reference  to  prayer-book,  liturgy,  or  missal, 
neither  is  any  ever  mentioned  by  their  persecutors.  The  obvious 
inference  is,  that  none  were  then  known. 

Tertullian  affirms  the  benevolent  intentions  and  loyalty  of  the 
Christians  toward  their  rulers,  and  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  in 
proof,'  which  requires  us  to  pray  for  "  kings,  and  for  all  that  are 
in  authority."    How  naturally  and  conclusively  would  his  appeal 
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have  been  made  to  their  prayer-book  and  liturgy,  had  such  then 
been  recorded  and  authorized  in  liturgical  worship. 

He  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  which 
he  commends  as  the  basis  of  all  true  prayer,  and  says,  that  after 
this,  each  one  in  prayer  will  direct  his  supplications  accoifding  to 
his  peculiar  circumstances.'*' 

Chancellor  Eing,t  in  commenting  on  this  passage  from  Tertul- 
lian,  has  collected  several  instances  of  occasional  requests  in  public 
prayers,  to  show  that  Christians  of  that  age  were  not  restricted  to 
any  established  forms  of  prayer.  '^  Cyprian,  for  example,  assures 
Moses  and  Maximus,  two  Roman  confessors,  that  he  remembered 
them  in  his  public  prayers  with  his  congregation.^  And  in  another 
epistle,  when  he  congratulates  Pope  Lucius  upon  his  return  from 
banishment,  he  assures  him  ^  that  he  did  not  cease  in  his  public 
prayers  to  bless  Grod  for  so  great  a  mercy,  and  to  pray  Him  that 
was  perfect  to  keep  and  perfect  in  him  the  glorious  crown  of  his 
confession.'!  And  so,  when  the  church  of  Carthage  sent  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  bishops  of  Numidia  for  the  redemption  of  some 
Christian  captives,  they  desired  those  bishops  to  ^  remember  them 
in  their  public  prayers.' ||  So  that  their  prayers  could  not  be 
stinted,  invariable  forms,  because  they  could  add  new  petitions,  as 
their  occasions  and  circumstances  did  require." 

Polycarp  exhorts  the  church  at  PhUippi  to  pray  for  aU  the  saints, 
and  for  kings,  rulers,  and  princes ;  for  them  that  persecute  and 
hate,  and  for  the  enemies  of  the  cross.'  Would  he  not  rather  have 
directed  them  to  the  use  of  the  collect  or  prayers  for  such,  had  they 
been  in  use  by  this  church  ? 

According  to  Justin  Martyr,  half  a  century  earlier  than  Tertul- 

*  Qaoniam  tamen  Domuras  prospector  hnmanaram  necMntatom,  Beorsnin  post 
traditam  orandi  diBoiplinam,  Petite,  inquit,  ot  aeefwetv,  (Loo.  zi.  S,)  et  Bimt  qua 
petantur  procircamatanUa  ci:giuqiie,  pramissa  legitima  et  ordinaria  oratione, 
quatt  fundamento,  accidentinm  jus  est  desideriomm,  jus  est  superfliiendi  extrin- 
secns  petitiones,  oum  memoria  tamen  pneceptomm,  ne  quantam  a  prsceptis, 
tantum  ab  auribns  Deilonge  simiis. — De  Oral,  c.  10. 

f  Second  Part  of  the  Enquiry  into  tlie  Constltation,  Discipline,  Unify,  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  PrimitiTe  Church,  part  ii.  o.  ii.  {  7. 

X  Et  qoando  in  saorificiis  precem  com  plurimis  facimns. — Ep,  16,  {  1,  p.  44. 

{  Hie  quoque  in  saorificiis  atque  in  orationibns  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo— 
gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter,  ac  petere,  at  qui  perfeclns  est  atque  perfidens, 
c^^ttpdiat  et  perfioiat  in  Tobis  eonfessionis  Yestra  gloriosam  coronam.— 4i*.  IviiL 
{  %  p.  168. 

II  In  mentem  hab^tis  in  orationibns  restris  et  eis  yicem  boni  operis  in  saorificiis 
et  precibos  repnssentetts. — Ep.  Ix.  {  4,  p.  167. 
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lian,  and  but  a  little  more  than  this  term  of  time  from  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  the  minister,  not  in  private,  but  in  public  worshipy 
prayed  according  to  his  ability,  that  is,  extempore,  according  to  all 
just  interpretation.  The  passage  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  pp.  273-4.  In  addition  to  what  has  there  been  said,  the 
following  remarks  from  Chancellor  King  are  submitted,  illustrative 
of  the  meaning  of  this  vexed  passage. 

^^As  to  these  prescribed  forms,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
them  in  any  of  the  primitive  writings,  nor  the  least  word  or  syllable 
tending  thereunto  that  I  can  find,  which  is  a  most  unaccountable 
silence,  if  ever  such  there  were ;  but  rather  some  expressions  inti- 
mating the  contrary,  as  that  famous  controverted  place  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who,  describing  the  manner  of  the  prayer  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  says  that  Hhe  bishop  sent  up 
prayers  and  praises  to  God  with  his  utmost  ability,'  oGyj  hiyvafiiq 
avTQ,  that  is,  that  he  prayed  with  the  best  of  his  abilities,  invention, 
expression,  judgment,  and  the  like."' 

"  I  have  not  founchpne  place,  wherein  this  phrase  of  odTi  8vva(iig 
doth  not  comprehend  personal  abilities ;  and  several  scores  more 
might  I  cite,  where  it  is  so  to  be  understood,  which  I  shall  omit, 
and  mention  only  one  more,  spoken  by  Origen  with  respect  to  this 
duty  of  prayer,  where  it  must  of  necessity  imply  personal  abilities, 
and  that  is  in  his  book  De  Oratione,  (§  2,  p.  134,)  where  he  pre- 
scribes the  method  and  parts  of  prayer,  the  first  whereof  was  dox- 
ology ;  wherein,  says  he,  he  that  prays  must  bless  Ood  according 
to  his  power  J  xatd  hivofuv ;  where  xard  hvvafuv  must  signify 
the  performer's  abilities  of  judgment  and  expression,  because  it  is 
not  spoken  of  prescribed  words,  but  of  a  prescribed  method  of 
prayer ;  as  if  any  one  should  desire  me  to  inform  him  how,  or  i^ 
what  method  he  must  pray;  I  tell  him,  as  Origen  doth  in  this 
place,  that  first  he  must  begin  with  an  invocation  of  God  by  his 
titles  and  attributes ;  then  he  must  proceed  to  praise  God  for  his 
mercies  and  benefits,  confessing  withal  his  ingratitude  and  unfruit- 
fulness  *f  then  beg  pardon  for  past  sins,  strength  against  future,  and 
conclude  all,  with  praising  God  through  Christ,  and  that  he  must 
do  all  this  according  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  What  could  any 
one  imagine  that  I  should  intend  by  this  advice  of  following  this 
method  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  the  exerting  of  his  own 
abilities,  understanding,  memory,  invention,  expression,  and  the 
like,  since  I  direct  him  not  to  any  prescribed  words,  but  only  to 
the  observation  of  those  general  heads  and  parts  of  prayer  ?" 
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Basil,  in  giving  instmctions  how  to  pray,  advises  to  make  cboice 
of  scriptural  forms  of  thanksgiving,  and  when  you  have  praised 
him  thus,  according  to  your  ability y  c5g  Sih^a(T(u,— exactly  equivalent 
to  SvpaLfU^y — ^then  he  advises  the  suppliant  to  proceed  to  petitions/ 
It  appears  from  this  father,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after 
Justin,  that  in  his  age  the  church  had  not  received  any  primitive 
forms  of  prayer.  ^^  Who  of  the  saints  has  left  us  in  writing  the 
words  of  a  prayer  at  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistical  bread 
and  the  cup  of  blessing?"*  But  every  liturgy  extant,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  has  a  form  for  the  consecration  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  If  then  Basil  had  received  no  form  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  inference  is 
conclusive  that  no  ancient  liturgies  whatever  were  at  this  time 
known  to  him.  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  also  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles  and  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Regard- 
less of  all  forms,  the  religion  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  looks  only  to 
the  spirit  of  the  suppliant,  and  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  prescribed 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Matt.  vi.  5-8 ;  John  iv.  24 ;  Jude  20. 
Several  examples  of  prayer  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  re- 
corded, viz.  Acts  i.  24;  iv.  24-81;  ix.  40;  xii.  5;  xx.  86.  These 
all  appear  to  have  been  occasional,  and  offered  extempore.  St. 
Paul's  strictures  upon  the  irregularities  of  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
xiv.,  evidently  indicate  that  their  prayers  were  extempore. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
forms,  such  as  Amen,  Grace  be  unto  you,  etc.,  no  instance  occurs 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  prayer.  Thit  circumstance  forbids 
the  idea  of  any  prescribed  forms  of  prayer.  Even  our  Lord's 
prayer  is  recorded  with  essential  variations  by  the  evangelists 
Matthew  (vi.  9-18)  and  Luke  (xi.  1-4.)  Hence  the  inference,  that 
the  prayer  is  of  a  general  character,  expressing  rather  the  subjects 
than  the  form  of  our  petitions  to  God. 

For  a  further  consideration  of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  chap,  xi.,  where  the  discus- 
sion is  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  following  propositions : —  ' 

1.  That  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

2.  That  it  is  o{)posed  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles. 

3.  That  it  is  unauthorized  by  their  instructions. 
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4.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  primitive 
iforship. 

5.  That  it  was  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 

The  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, ' 
in  his  learned  and. able  discussion  assigns  the  origin  of  liturgical 
worship  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth.  ^'  Until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  still  prevails 
a  simple,  not  a  complicated  manner  of  service.  The  end  of  the 
third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  form  the  transition,  till, 
in  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  f  38j5,  a9d  Chrysostom,  f  407, 
we  perceive  a  divine  service  completely  changed,  and  often  dissent- 
ing essentially  from  the  earlier." 

About  the  same  time  written  forms  of  prayer  begin  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  and  discussion  by  the  fathers  and  in  councils.  The 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  decreed  that  no  one  should  use 
any  prayers  which  he  may  have  copied  out  for  himself,  unless  he 
first  collated  them  in  connection  with  brethren  better  informed.* 
Augustin,  of  the  same  age,  complains  that  many,  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  ignorance,  make  use  of  prayers  composed  not  only  by  unskilful 
babblers,  but  even  by  heretics.  And  the  Council  of  Milive,  a.  d. 
402,  as  given  in  the  African  code,  ordered  that  all  prayers  which 
had  been  approved  in  council  might  be  used  by  all,  and  that  no 
other,  unless  approved  by  the  more  discreet,  should  be  rehearsed.t 

These  passages  clearly  indicate  the  absence  of  all  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  a  liturgy,  while  they  as  clearly  show  that  written  forms 
have  begun  to  take  the  place  of  extempore  prayer.  Two  hundred 
years  later  we  find  decrees  of  council  requiring  uniformity  in  litur- 
gical worship.^ 

§2.   OF  THE  UNITY  AND  TRINITY  OF  THE   GODHEAD  IMPLIED   IN 
THE   DEVOTIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHUBCH. 

Every  prayer  and  every  song  of  praise  was  presented  by  the 
worshipper  to  one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.     In  this, 

*  Qaasottnqne  dbi  preoes  allquiB  desoribit,  non  eis  utatur,  nisi  prius  eas  com 
instmotioribiu  fratribus  contulerit. — C.  28. 

f  Placuit  etiam  hoc,  ut  preces  qusB  probata  Aierint  in  concilio  bWo  prsBfa- 
tiones,  sive  commeBdationes,  sen  manua  impositiones  ab  omnibus  oelebrentor, 
neo  alifo  omnino  oontra  (idem  pneferantur^  aed  qusoonque  a  prudontioribus 
f aerint  eoUecta  dicaotor. 

X  Unas  ordo  orandi  atque  psaUendi  nobis  per  omnem  Hispaniam  atqne  Galliam 
lerretur,  nniis  modus  in  missarum  solemnitatibos. — IV.  Cone.  Tokt,  a.  d.  683, 
e.  iL    Comp.  Cone.  Vasen.  a.  d.  492,  o.  iiL 
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ChriBtianity  was  direcUy  opposed  to  the  polytheism  of  the  age, 
while  it  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion— "  Hear,  0  Israel !  the  Lord  our  Grod  is  one  God." 

At  the  same  time,  all  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  chnrch  were 
directed  to  the  triune  God,  or  distinctly  implied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  chmrch  guarded  itself  against  the  charge  of  paganism 
by  continually  asserting  that  it  rejected  all  polytheism,  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  bore  no  analogy  to  tritheism.  Indeed,  it 
is  very  evident,  in  view  of  all  that  the  ancient  apologists  for  Chlis- 
tianity  have  said,  that,  in  worshipping  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  they  did  not  worship  three  Gods. 

The  distinction  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  on  this  point  is 
well  described  by  Tertullian,  who  says,  "  They  believe  Gt)d  to  be 
one  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  improper  to  unite  with  Him  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit.  What  can  the  distinction  be  between  them  and 
us,  save  that  in  the  new  dispensation  Gt>d  is  revealed  to  us  as  one 
God,  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  although  he  is  still  known  by 
his  own  appropriate  appellations,  and  in  his  own  person,  while  in 
the  former  dispensation  he  is  not  revealed  to  us  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit."^  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Cos- 
mus  Indicopleustes,  and  others,  express  much  the  same  sentiments. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Christian  apologists,  dogmatists,  and  po- 
lemics, the  strife  has  been  to  detect,  in  the  creeds  and  liturgy  of  the 
Jews,  in  their  names  of  the  Deity,  doxologies,  and  ascriptions  of  praise, 
implied  evidence  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Jews  their 
belief  in  Gt>d  as  existing  in  three  persons.'  '  But  however  ground- 
less this  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  may  be,  it  shows  dis- 
tinctly what  the  doctrine  of  the  polemics  was  respecting  the  Trinity. 

The  church  has  also  had  occasion  to  defend  herself,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  three  persons  of  the  Grodhead,  against  numerous  classes 
of  heretics  who  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  anti-trinitari- 
ans — ^Patripassians,  Sabellians,  Gnostics,  Manicheans,  Arians,  etc. 
In  all  these  controversies  the  church  has  sought  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  integrity.  "  Our  hope,"  says  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  '^  is  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  teach, 
not  the  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  but,  with  his  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  one  God ;  of  necessity,  our  faith  is  undivided.  We  neither 
sunder  the  Trinity,  as  do  some,  nor  confound  it,  like  the  Sabellians. 
But  we  acknowledge  with  piety  the  Father,  who  sent  the  Son,  our 
Saviour ;  we  acknowledge  the  Son,  who  promised  to  send  us  the 
Comforter  from  the  Father ;  we  acknowledge  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
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has  taught  us  by  the  prophets,  and  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
descended  in  tongues  of  fire  upon  the  apostles,  in  Jerusalem,  the 
head  of  the  churcL"^ 

Such  being  the  decided  testimony  of  the  church,  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
religion^  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  doctrine  is  so  constantly 
advanced  under  all  circumstances ;  especially  that  it  is  repeated  in 
their  dozologies,  psalms,  and  hymns.  They  repeated  the  doxology 
at  each  assembly  for  religious  worship,  and  at  each  rehearsal  of  the 
liturgy ;  and  with  the  same  they  also  concluded  their  homilies  and 
their  catechetical  instructions.  This  doxology  was  as  follows: 
^^  To  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  honour  and  might  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

They  were  so  minutely  careful  respecting  the  phraseology  of 
these  forms,  that  it  became  a  question,  which  Basil  the  Great  dis- 
cussed at  length,  whether  the  preposition  sVj  in^  or  £td,  throughj  or 
cvvj  unthj  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 
From  this  we  learn  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  same  contro- 
versies were  had  on  this  subject  which  were  renewed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  throughout  Germany,  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Sweden. 

Eusebius  describes  the  heresy  which  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ 
as  having  arisen  in  the  second  century,  which  Victor,  A.  D.  189, 
and  others,  opposed.  ^'  There  are  works  of  certain  brethren  older 
than  Yictor^s  trthe^  which  they  wrote  in  defence  of  the  truth  against 
the  heresies  then  prevailing.  I  speak  of  Justus,  and  Miltiades, 
and  Tatian,  and  Clement,  and  many  others,  in  all  which  the  divinity 
of  Christ  is  asserted.  For  who  knows  not  the  works  of  Irenseus,  and 
Melito,  and  the  rest,  in  which  Christ  is  announced  as  God  and  man  ? 
Whatever  psalms  and  hynms  were  written  by  the  brethren  from 
the  beginning,  celebrating  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  by  asserting  his 
divinity.  Since  then  the  doctrine  of  the  church  has  been  proclaimed 
so  many  years,  how  could  it  happen  that  those  until  the  times  of 
Victor  preached  the  gospel  after  this  manner,  [denying  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  as  the  enemies  of  Victor  falsely  alie^d,]  and  how  are 
they  so  devoid  of  shame  as  to  utter  these  falsehon&s  against  Victor, 
weU  knowing  that  Victor  excommunicated  that  currier  Theodotus, 
the  leader  and  father  of  this  God-denying  apostasy."' 

So  general  was  this  recognition  of  the  Trinity  in  public  prayer, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  that  merely  upon  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  God^  the  adoration  of  God  in  three  penond  was,  of 
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course,  presupposed  and  implied.  Nay,  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a 
general  truth,  tliat  any  petition  addressed  to  either  of  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  was  directed  to  all.  To  prevent  confusion  of  mind, 
it  was  indeed  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Hippo,  c.  21,  a.  d.  397,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  525,  that  the  prayer 
should  be  directed  to  the  Father  only,  but  this  was  distinctly  undei^ 
stood  and  explained  to  be  a  prayer  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Grod* 
head.*  Similar  sentiments  are  found  abundantly  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,'  so  that  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  their  prayers 
and  psalmody  were  indited  by  zealous  trinitarians.  ^^From  all 
which,"  as  Bingham  very  justly  observes,  "  it  is  evident,  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were 
always  the  object  of  divine  adoration  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  that  the  giving  of  divine  honour  to  the 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost^  as  God,  was  not  the  invention  or  addition  of 
any  later  ages.''^ 

§  8.   OF  DIVINB  WORSHIP  PAID  TO  CHRIST.    I 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it 
ofiers  divine  honours  to  Christ.  It  teaches  not  merely  that  prayer 
should  be  offered  in  the  name  ofJestUy  but  directly  to  Him.  Every 
prayer,  and  every  hymn,'  while  it  honours  the  sacred  Trinity,  has 
alsd  another  design.  It  distinctly  recognises  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  shows  what  views  the  Christian  church  had  of  the  person  of 
the  Saviour.  Pliny  says,  A.  D.  107,  that  ^^  they  were  wont  to  meet  ' 
together  on  a  stated  day  (the  Lord's  day)  before  it  was  light,  and 
sing  alternately,  among  themselves,  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  God.  To 
sing  a  hymn,  carmen  iicerey  may  imply,  either  that  they  offered  to 
him  a  sacred  song  or  a  prayer  ;  but  in  either  case  it  was  the  offer* 
ing  of  divine  honours  to  him. 

*  Si  qui  catholiei  fideles  htOos  saeramenti  nimo  usque  ^dMntor  ignari,  deiaoeps 
Bcire  debent,  omne  cignslibet  honorifieentin  et  Baorifioii  aalutaris  obsequium  et 
Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritni  Sanoto,  hoc  est,  sanota  Trinitati  ab  eoclesia  caihoUea 
jMriter  ezhiberi..  In  lujas  atique  vno  nomine  manifestom  est,  sanctum  quoque 
baptisma  celebrari.  N^qit$  tnim  prt^udieium  FSh  eel  SpinhU  Stmeto  amparaiwr^ 
dum  ad  Patnt  pemnam  prteatio  ab  offermU  dtrigU^ir:  c^fiu  ecmummoHo,  dvm  lUii 
et  SpirUw  S,  eompUetitur  nomen,  oittndit,  nuOum  $9t$  m  TriniUUe  diacrimm.  Qni» 
dum  ad  solios  Patris  personam  sermo  dirigitur,  bene  oredentis  fide  tota  Trinitaa 
bonoratur ;  et  quum  ad  Patrem  litantis  destinatur  intentio,  saorifioii  munus  omnl 
Trinitati  uno  eodemque  offertur  Utantia  officio. — 8.  Fvlomt.  Rvsp.  AdMomimum^ 
Hb.  ii.  c  T.  edit.  BasU.  1621,  p.  82a 
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Polycarp,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  i.  12,  says,  "  Now  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  himself  who  is 
our  everlasting  High-Priest,  the  Son  of  God,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
build  you  up  in  faith  and  in  truth,  and  in  all  meekness  and  lenity." 
The  church  of  Smyrna,  in  their  circular  epistle  respecting  the  death 
of  Polycarp,  say,  "Neither  is  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  forsake 
Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  shall  be  saved 
throughout  the  whole  world,  the  righteous  for  the  ungodly;  nor  to 
worship  any  other  besides  him.  For  him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son 
of  God,  we  adore."* 

Origen  against  Celsus  says,  "  All  supplications,  prayers,  and  in- 
tercessions are  to  be  offered  up  to  the  most  high  God  through  this 
High-Priest,  who  is  above  all  angels,  who  is  the  living  Word  and 
God.*'  He  further  says,  "we  pray  also  to  the  Word  himself,  and 
make  supplication."  This  he  vindicates  at  length  against  the 
charge,  on  the  one  hand,  of  worshipping  more  Gods  than  one; 
and  on  the  other,  against  the  imputation  of  worshipping  hitn  as  a 
subordinate  and  created  being,  showing  that  he  is  one  with  God, 
and  our  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  the  Father.  He  concludes 
this  discussion  by  declaring,  "  We  worship  the  Father,  while  wo 
admire  and  adore  the  Son,  who  is  his  word,  and  wisdom,  and  truth, 
and  righteousness ;  and  whatever  else  we  are  taught  to  believe  of 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  such  a  Father."* 

This  interesting  passage  fully  illustrates  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitive  church  on  the  subject.  A  multitude  of  other  passages,  to 
the  same  effect,  may  be  found  in  the  authors  quoted  in  the  index.^ 

§4.   OF   THE   FILIAL  AND   CONFIDING   SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRAYERS  OF 

THE  CHURCH. 

Bt  this  the  Christian  religion  is  distinguished  from  all  others. 
It  teaches  us  to  offer  our  addresses  unto  God  09  our  t'other ;  to 
^ome  unto  him,  not  as  a  servant  unto  his  master,  but  as  children  to 
a  parent,  confident  of  finding  audience  and  acceptance  with  him. 
"  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father." 
To  the  Jew,  the  Lord  God  is  a  being  of  terrible  majesty,  repelling 
every  presumptuous  approfach  to  him.  To  the  Christian,  he  is  one 
of  endearing  kindness  and  condescension,  inviting  him  to  draw  nigh 
with  confidence.  To  the  one,  he  appears  in  stem  and  awful  sanc- 
tity ;  to  the  other,  in  the  mild  majesty  of  love. 
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§  5.   OF  THB  SIMPLICITY  AND  BBEYITT  OF  THB  BBVOTIONS  OF  THB 

PRIMITIYB  CHURCH. 

Thb  prayers  of  the  church  were  offered  in  language  the  most 
artless  and  natural.  Even  the  most  learned  of  the  apologists  and 
early  fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Amobius,  and 
Lactantius,  who  were  no  strangers  to  the  graces  of  diction,  refused 
all  ornamental  embellishments  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  alleging  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not  in  word  but 
in  power.  1  Cor.  iv.  20.*  Their  prayers  were  accordingly  offered 
in  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  phraseology 
of  Scripture.  This  artlessness  and  elegant  simplicity  appears  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ostentation  and  bombast  of  a  later  date. 

This  contrast  appears  equally  great  also  in  the  brevity  of  these 
prayers.  It  was  a  maxim  in  the  primitive  church,  that  many  words 
should  never  be  employed  to  express  what  might  better  be  said  in  a 
few.  So  manifest  was  this  excellence,  that  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  successively  attempted  to  abridge  the  formu- 
laries of  the  church  and  restore  their  early  simplicity  and  brevity.^ 

§  6.   OF  THE  CATHOLIC  6PIBIT  OF  THBIB  DEVOTIONS. 

The  church,  receiving  the  acknowledged  truth  that  in  every 
place  he  that  feareth  God  and  doeth  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
Him,  restricted  her  devotions  to  no  particular  tongue.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  disputed  question,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  what  lan- 
guage Christ  and  his  apostles  performed  their  devotions  ?  Whether 
in  the  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Syro-Chaldaic.  But  it  was  not  ac- 
counted essential  that  the  devotions  of  the  church  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  language.  Accordingly,  there  are  extant 
examples  of  prayers  and  of  spiritual  songs  which  were  uttered  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Celsus,  indeed,  urged  it  as  a  grave  objection  against  the  Christians, 
that  they  introduced  into  their  prayers  certain  strange  and  barba- 
rous expressions,  having  reference  probably  to  such  terms  as  Amen, 
Hallelujah,  Hosanna,  etc.     To  which  Origen  replied,  that  both 

*  Cum  de  rebuB  agitur  ab  ostentatiooe  submotis  quid  dioator  Bpectandum  est, 
non  quaU  cam  amoenitate  dicatnr ;  nee,  quid  aures  commiilceat,  sod  quae  afferal 
andientiboB  atilitates. 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  in  prayer,  spoke  in  their  oWn  native  tongne ; 
each,  in  his  owh  dialect,  offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God  as  he  is 
best  able.  And  the  Lord  of  all  languages  listens  to  each  suppli- 
cant praying  in  his  own  tongue,  but  hears,  as  it  were,  one  voice 
expressed  by  different  signs  and  in  various  sounds.^  Similar  senti- 
ments are  expressed  by  other  writers.' 

No  prescribed  time  or  place  for  prayer  was  required  by  the 
church.  Nor  was  any  rule  given  respecting  the  direction  of  the 
eye,  the  bending  of  the  knees,  or  position  of  the  hands.  Neither 
was  there  any  established  form  of  prayer  or  praise  for  general  tise. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  instructions  given  in  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  for  the  private  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  there  is 
no  instance  of  any  synodical  decree  respecting  it  until  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.*  Every  church,  whether  national  or  individual, 
prescribed  its  own  mode  of  worship,  la  many  instances  the  prayers 
of  the  church  were  merely  submitted  to  the  examination  and  appro- 
bation of  the  bishop.  Beyond  all  question,  the  use  of  a  liturgy  and 
ritual  was  at  first  wholly  voluntary.  This  subject  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Bingham,  who  maintains  that  a  liturgy  and  set  forms  of 
prayer  were  used  from  the  beginning,  but  admits  that  each  church 
was  at  liberty  to  form  their  own  liturgy,  and  that  the  prayers  were 
probably  uttered  memaritery  and  continued  for  one  or  two  centuries 
bif  tradition^  before  they  were  committed  to  writing.^ 

Respecting  the  number  of  prayers  offered  in  public,  no  general 
rule  was  given.  It  was  customary,  however,  to  begin  and  close 
religious  service  with  prayer.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  the  same 
simplicity  was  advocated  by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
L'enseus,  Origen,  etc.  But  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  in  time, 
greatly  departed  from  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  primitive  church. 

§  7.   OF  AUDIBLE  AND  SILENT  PRATER. 

This  distinction  was  first  made  in  the  secret  discipline  of  the 
church.  Silent  prayer  was  restricted  to  the  mental  recital  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  neither  the  catechumens,  nor  the  profane  of 
any  description,  were  allowed  to  repeat.  Professing  Christians 
repeated  it  in  the  presence  of  such,  not  audibly  but  silently.  But 
at  the  communion,  when  withdrawn  from  such  persons,  they  re- 
peated it  aloud  at  the  call  of  the  deacon. 

There  was  another  species  of  silent  prayer,  which  consisted  in 
pious  ejaculations  offered  by  the  devout  Christian  on  entering  upon 
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public  worship.  This  commendable  custom  is  still  observed  in 
many  Protestant  churches.  According  to  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
c.  19,  A.  D.  320-372,  prayer  was  offered  immediately  after  the 
sermon  for  catechumens,  then  for  penitents.  Then,  after  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  the  benediction,  followed  the  prayers  of  the  be- 
lievers,— ^the  first  in  silence ;  the  second  and  third,  audibly.  They 
then  exchanged  the  kiss  of  charity,  during  which  time  their  offer* 
ings  were  brought  to  the  altar.  The  assembly  .were  then  dismissed 
with  the  benediction,  Ite  in  pace j  go  in  peace. 

The  primitive  church  never  chanted  their  prayers,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  and  still  is  of  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  the  Protestant  churches  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent ;  but  reverently  addressed  the  throne 
of  grace  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  subdued  to^e  of  voice. 

§8.   OF  THE  lord's  PRAYER.* 

The  opinions  of  the  bamed,  even  to  the  present  day,  are  greatly 
divided  respecting  the  design  of  our  Lord  in  giving  this  prayer. 
Three  several  theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject. 

1.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  give  this  as  a  prescribed  form ; 
but  only  to  illustrate  that  spirit  of  filial  love  and  reverence  in  which 
all  prayers  should  be  offered  to  God.  It  was  given  to  teach  the 
natiiure  and  appropriate  iubjeeU  of  prayer. 

2.  That  it  was  a  prescribed  form,  to  be  used^  not  only  by  his  dis- 
ciples, but  by  believers  in  every  age  and  country,  like  the  prescribed 
form  in  which  baptism  is  to  be  administered. 

3.  That  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  which  was  at  that 
time  extant.  The  several  parts  of  this  prayer  ^are  supposed  to  be 
the  very  words  in  which  the  several  prayers  of  the  Jewish  service 
began ;  and  that  the  whole  was  embodied  by  our  Lord  as  a  substi- 
tute for  so  many  long  and  unmeaning  prayers. 

The  historic^  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  It  was  not  in  use  in  the  church  in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Not  the  remotest  hint  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  apostles  that 
this  prayer  constituted  any  part  of  their  religious  worship.  The 
apostle  is  silent  on  this. point  even  in  1  Cor.  ziv.,  where  he  is  treat- 
ing of  their  devotions.  In  the  absence  of  written  testimony,  we 
are,  indeed,  directed  to  uncertain  tradition  to  supply  its  place. 
But  in  every  view  of  the  subject,  the  assertion  that  this  prayer  was 
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used,  either  by  the  apostles  or  their  immediate  soeceasors,  most  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary  and  gromidless. 

The  apostolic  fathers  make  no  mention  of  any  prayer  which  can 
be  referred  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  Justin  Martyr,  the  earliest 
after  the  apostolic  fathers,  in  the  passage  already  noticed,'distinctIy 
indicates  that  the  clergy,  in  their  public  prayers,  were  directed  only 
by  the  suggestions  of  their  own  hearts  and  the  wants  of  the  wor- 
shippers. This  freedom  in  extempore  prayer  does  not,  however, 
of  necessity  exclude  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  to  which  he  seems 
in  several  instances  to  AUude.  He  speaks  of  God  as  the  Father, 
rw  bXoifPj  the  import  ^f  which  is  similar  tp  the  preface  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.'* 

Lrenseus,  f  A.  n.  202,  distinctly  quotes  from  our  Lord's  prayer,'*' 
but  gives  no  intimation  of  its  being  .used  in  public  worship ;  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  f  A.  n.  218,  many  times  alludes  to  it  in  like  manner.^ 
The  authority  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  is  irrelevant,  as  be- 
longing to  a  later  period. 

2.  Tertullian,  f  A.  n.  220,  Cyprian,  f  a.  d.  258,  and  Origen,  f  a.  d. 
254,  fully  concur  in  testifying  to  the.use  of  the.  Lord's  prayer  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries. 

Tertullian- declares  it  to  be  not  only  a  form  prescribed  by  Christ 
for  all  ages,  but  asserts  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  all  prayer, 
and  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  gospel,^  brevarium  totitts  evangeliu 
Cyprian  repeats  much  the  same  sentiments,  acknowledging  Tertul- 
lian as  his  guide  and  instructor^  and  often  explaining  more  fully  the 
sentiments  of  that  author.  He  calls  the  Lord's  prayer  ^^  our  pub- 
lic and  common  prayer.^ '  Origen  also  has  a  long  treatise  on  the 
eame  subject,  in  which  he  says  that  this  was  a  prescribed  form,  con- 
taining-all  that  the  true  Christian  ever  has  occasion  to  pray  for.' 
Authorities,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  same  eflfect,  may  be  accumu- 
lated from  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.^ 

8.  The  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries  was  restricted  to  the  faithful  only,  and  was  denied  to 
catechumens."  By  Chrysostom  it  was  styled  £i5;i77  *tw  TUatWf 
the  prayer  of  the  faithfuL 

The  reason  of  this  exclusion  was,  in  general,  that  none  but  Chris- 
tian believers  had  the  true  spirit  of  adpption,  so  that  they  could 
sincerely  say,  *^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  '    Another  rea- 


*  la  oTfttioDe  diMn  nos  doouit :  tt  remiite  nobit  tUbUa  noitrtL-^Adv.  Hmru,  lib. 
V.  azriL 
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son  was  that  tlie  petition,  ^*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread/'  was 
understood  in  a  mystical  sense,  as  relating  to  spiritual  gifts,  and 
appropriate  especially  to  be  used  in  the  communion  service,  at 
which  no  catechumen  or  profane  person  was  permitted,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  be  present.^ 

The  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Ghreek  church  connect  with  the 
Lord's  prayer  a  dozology,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Basil  and  to 
Chrysostom,  recognising  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  implied  in 
the  prayer,  '^  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end."  The 
doctrine  revealed  in  this  dozology,  none  but  the  faithful  were  per- 
mitted to  know.  The  dozology  which  is  given  in  Matthew,  at  the 
close  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  was  unknown  to  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Origen,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  eztant  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century .^^  Neither  this  dozology  nor  that 
above  mentioned  is  supposed  by  writers  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  tezt.  Griesbach  and  Bengel  suppose  it  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

Believers  were  ezpected  to  repeat  this  prayer  at  least  three  t%me$ 
daily.''  They  who  were  baptized  were  also  required  to  repeat  it, 
together  with  the  creed,  immediately  upon  coming  out  of  the 
water.^  It  was  also  repeated  in  the  celebration  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,'^  marriages,  funerals,  ordinations,  etc. 

The  modern  custom  of  some  Protestants,  of  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  twice  in  the  course  oi  a  sermon,  has  no  precedent  in  the 
primitive  church. 

The  most  ancient  prayers  of  the  church  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  contained  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These  forms 
may  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century* 
Among  these  are  prayers  for  the  catechumens,"  for  candidates  for 
baptism,"  for  penitents,'^  for  demoniacs,"  prayers  for  them  that 
sleep  [in  death,  J'  morning  and  evening  prayers,*'  and  prayers  to  be 
used  on  the  sabbath.^ 

§  9.  OF  THB  BBSP0N6SS — ^AMBN,  HALLBLT7JAH,  HOSAKKA,'  BTC. 

Thesb  were  either  short  ejaculations  to  God,  or  ezclamations  de- 
signed to  enkindle  the  devotions  of  believers,  or  an  intimation  that 
the  prayer  of  the  speaker  was  heard. 

1.  Amen.  This,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  chur;ch,  is  denominated 
aratianis  iiffnaculumj  or  devotes  concionU  re$pon$ianem*  the  token 
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for  prayer — the  response  of  the  worshippers.  It  intimates  that  the 
prayer  of  the  speaker  is  heard  and  approved  by  him  who  gives  this 
response.  It  is  also  used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  doxology. '  Rom. 
ix.  5.  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  of  the  fathers  who  speaks  of  the 
use  of  this  response.  In  speaking  of  the  sacrament  he  says,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  benediction  and  prayer,  all  the  assembly  re- 
spond, ^' Amen,"  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  the  same  as,  ^'So 
let  it  be."'  According  to  TertuUian,  none  but  the  faithful  were 
permitted  to  join  in  the  response.^ 

In  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  especially,  each  commu- 
nicant was  required  to  give  this  response  in  a  tone  of  earnest  devo- 
tion.^ Upon  the  reception,  both  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine, 
each  uttered  a  loud  '^  Amen ;"  and,  at  the  close  of  the  consecration 
by  the  priest,  all  joined  in  shouting  a  loud  ^^  Amen."  But  the 
practice  was  discontinued  after  the  sixth  century. 

At  the  administration  of  baptism  also,  the  witnesses  and  sponsors 
uttered  this  response  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  Greek  church  it 
was  customary  to  repeat  this  response  as  follows  :^*'^  This  servant  of 
the  Lord  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen ;  and  of  the 
Son,  Amen ;  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen ;  both  now  and  for  ever, 
world  without  end;"  to  which  the  people  responded,  "Amen." 
This  usage  is  still  observed  by  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  The 
repetitions  were  given  thrice,  with  reference  to  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity. 

2.  ffaUelujah. — This  was  adopted  from  the  Jewish  psalmody, 
particularly  from  those  psahns  (cxiii.-cxviii.)  which  were  sung  at 
the  passover^  called  the  Great  Hillel  or  Hallel.  It  was  this  that 
our  Saviour  sang  with  his  disciples  at  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment. The  word  itself  is  an  exhortation  to  praise  God,  and  was  so 
understood  by  Augustin,  Isidorus,  and  others.*  The  use  of  this. 
phrase  was  first  adopted  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem,^  and  from  this 
was  received  by  other  churches.  But  the  use  of  it  was  restricted* 
in  the  Eastern,  but  not  in  the  Western  diurch,  to  the  fifty  days  be^ 
tween  Easter  and  Whitsunday.' 

In  the  Greek.  Church  it  was  subsequently  used  on  occasions  of* 
grief,,  sorrow,  and  penitence,  to  indicate  that  the  Christians  were  iut 
such  circumstances  bound  still  to  rejoice  and  praise  God.^  In  the 
Latin,  on  the  contrary,  it  denoted  a  joyful  spirit-^love,  praise,, 
thanksgiving,  and  was  omitted  on  other  occasions. 

8.  ffosatma, — The  church,  both  ande&t  and  modem,  have  con- 
eurred  in  ascribing  to  this  word,  contrary  to  its  originaL  import,  & 
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signification  similar  to  that  of  Hallelajah.  The  true  signification 
of  it  is,  "  Lord,  save,"  Ps.  cxviii.  25,  and  was  so  understood  by 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Theophylact,  in  their  commentaries  upon 
Matt.  xzi.  15. 

Eusehius  gives  the  first  instance  on  record  of  its  use,^*^  where,  at 
the  death  of  a  certain  martyr,  the  multitude  are  said  to  have 
shouted  ^'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David."  The  use  of  it  is  pre* 
scribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,^^  in  connection  with  a  doz- 
ology  to  Christ,  and  the  first  mention  of  it  in  religious  worship  is 
found  also  in  the  same  work.  It  occurs  also  in  the  liturgy  of 
Chrysostom.  By  the  ancients  it  was  uniformly  regarded  as  a  doz- 
ology. 

4.  0  Lardy  have  merely  Kvpie  JXoycrov. — There  are  many  au- 
thorities, both  sacred  and  profane,  from  which  this  phrase  may  have 
been  adopted,"  but  it  doubtless  was  derived  from  the  frequent 
supplications  in  the  Psalms,  such  as  li.  1;  czziii.  8.  Comp.  Matt, 
iz.  27 ;  zv.  23 ;  xz.  SO ;  Mark  z.  47.  According  to  Augustin, 
Epist.  clzzzviii.,  it  was  in  use  both  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
other  oriental  languages.  The  Council  of  Yaison,  A.  D.  492,  c.  3, 
ordained  that  this  response  should  be  introduced  into  the  morning 
and  evening  worship,  and  into  the  public  religious  service.  Gregory 
the  Great  introduced  a  threefold  form : — ^1.  0  Lord.  2.  Lord,  have 
mercy.  3.  Christ,  have  mercy.  And  each,  it  would  seem,  was  to 
be  thrice  repeated,  with  reference  to  the  sacred  Trinity." 

5.  Glory;  Q-hry  in  the  highe$t, — ^This  ezclamation  was  in  use, 
in  the  begioning  of  the  sizth  century,  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays 
ezcept  Advent,  the  feast  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  season  of  Lent. 
In  the  seventh,  the  angelical  dozology  was  used  with  various  modi- 
fications. 

6.  The  Lord  be  toith  you  ;  Peace  be  with  you* — The  Council  of 
Braga,  A.  D.  561,  ordained  that  this  should  be  the  uniform  saluta- 
tion both  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  when  addressing  the  people.^^ 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of  secret  instruction,  this  salu- 
tation was  not  allowed  to  ezcommunicated  persons,  or  to  penitents, 
or  even  to  catechumens ;  but  only  to  |;he  faithful.  Ezamples  of 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  prescribed  forms  of  salutation  are 
cited  in  the  indez." 

7.  Let  U8  pray  ;  Lift  up  your  heartSy  etc. ;  ievj^faVy  oremus  ; 
9ur9um  eorda. — In  the  ancient  service  of  the  church,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  deacon  to  summon  each  class  of  worshippers  separately 
to  engage  in  prayer  by  saying,  "Let  us  pray."    Whether  they  were 
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to  pray  in  silence  or  audibly,  they  received  a  similar  intimation 
from  the  deacon.  This  was  followed  by  another  injunction  to 
kneel ;  and  at  the  conclusion  he  also  directed  them  to  arise.  There 
were  various  forms  of  announcing  the  time  of  prayer  besides  the 
one  above  mentioned,  such  as  ^^ Give  audience ;"  ^^  Attend;"  ^'Lift 
your  hearts  on  high,  pray,  pray  earnestly,"  etc.  To  which  the 
congregation  replied,  '^  Our  heart  is  unto  the  Lord,"  etc.^' 

The  exhortation,  ^^  Lift  up  your  hearts  to  God,"  occurs  first  in 
Cyprian,  a.  d.  250.  Justin  Martyr,  one  hundred  years  earlier, 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  though  particularly  describing  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  850,  says  that 
at  this  -awful  summons,  the  whold  soul  should  be  fixed  upon  Gt)d, 
and  no  unworthy  or  earthly  thought  should  be  allowed  to  intrude. 
Much  more  to  the  same  effect  is  said  by  him,  and  by  the  authors 
quoted  in  the  index.^^  During  the  Middle  Ages,  this  custom  was 
perverted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
— ^the  elevation  of  the  host,  etc.  Jn  the  English  church,  it  continued 
unchanged  until  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  Lutheran  church 
a  simBar  usage  remains  to  the  present  time. 

The  long  prayer  which,  in  the  missa  fdeliurn,  the  service  de- 
signed for  the  faithful  alone,  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  supper, 
usually  followed  the  sermon,  was  introduced  as  follows : — The  dea- 
con first  commanded  silence  and  attention  by  exclaiming,  "  Let  us 
pray ;"  the  officiating  minister  then  addressed  the  assembly  in  these 
words :  "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all ;"  to  which  the  assem- 
bly responded,  "And  with  thy  spirit."  Then  said  the  deacon, 
''  Salute  ye  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss ;"  upon  which  the  clergy 
saluted  the  bishop ;  and  one  another ;  and  the  laity  of  both  sexes 
saluted  those  of  their  own  sex.  During  this  time,  some  of  the  dea- 
cons, and  subdeacons  are  occupied  in  preserving  order.  One  of  the 
latter  brings  water  for  the  officiating  minister  to  wash  his  hands  in 
token  of  the  purity  of  mind  which  is  acceptable  to  Gt>d.  The  dea- 
con then  says,  "  Let  no  catechumen,  disciple,  or  unbeliever,  or  any 
of  Caesar's  party  remain;  all  you  who  have  attended  the  first 
service  retire ;  mothers  withdraw  with  your  infant  children ;  let 
no  one  cherish  enmity  in  his  heart  toward  another ;  let  there  be 
no  hypocrisy  in  any ;  let  us  set  our  hearts  with  fear  and  trembling 
to  bring  our  ofierings."  These  offerings  are  then  laid  upon  the 
altar  by  the  deacon,  while  the  minister,  with  the  elders,  stands  be- 
fore it  praying  for  himself,  and  with  a  white  cloth,  crossing  himself 
upon  the  breast.    After  this  he  says  to  the  assemby,  ^^  The  grace 
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of  Almighty  God,  the  loVe  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all,  Amen ;"  to  which  the 
people  respond,  "  And  with  thy  spirit*"  The  bishop  says, "  Lift  up 
your  hearts  on  high."  "  Our  heart  is  unto  the  Lord/*  "  Let  us  bless 
the  Lord."  ''It  is  meet  and  right."  He  then  leads  the  devotions 
of  the  church  in  a  prayer  which  refers  to  the  great  events  of  our 
Saviour's  mission,  and  particularly  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord'a 
supper,  followed  by  supplications  and  intercessions,  and  concluded 
with  a  dozology  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  preacribed  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions. 

§  10.   OF  THE  ATTITUDE  AND  GESTURE.  IN  SINGINa,  AND.  IN 

PRAYER.* 

1.  Standing. — ^In  the  Eastern  church  it  was  customary ,  as  it  still 
is  with  Mohammedans,  Arabians,,  and  the  Parsees  of  Persia,  to 
stand  in  prayer.'  Many  examples  of  this  custom  occur  also  in  the 
Scriptures:  Gen,  xviiL  22;  m.  27;  %  Chron.  zx.  IS;  1  Sam.  i. 
26 ;  Job  XXX.  20 ;  Luk©  xviii.  11,  IS ;  Matt.  vL  5 ;  Mark  xi.  25.* 
And  from  the  writings  of  Baail,  Chrysostom^  and  the  A4)08tolical 
Constitutions,  it  would  seem  that  this,  was  the  U9imI  attitude,  and 
not  an  exeeptuyn  to.  the  general  rule,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  but 
*an  established  custom  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  The 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  d.  325,  formally  ordered  that  the  churches 
everywhere  should  observe  the:  custom  of  standing  in  prayer.^ 
According  to  Origen,  the  eyes  and  the  hands  should  be  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  that  the.  body  may  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  souL 
But  he  allows  exceptions  in  case  of  infirmity,  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.'^ He  also  insists  that  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  kneel 
when  he  prays  for  the  f(»-giveness  of  hia  sins.  But  he  is  here 
speaking  not  of  public,  but  of  private  prayer;  The  author  of  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  to  the  Orthodox,  whick  some  erroneously  have 
ascribed  to  Justin.  Martyr,  asserts  that  the  custcun  which  is  observed 
through  the  days  of  Pentecost  waa  of  apostolic  origin,  and.  refers  to 
a  passage  from.  Irensnay.  which  is  lost,  in.  proof  of  the  assertion. 
Epiphanius,  Jeit>me,.  Augusttn,'  and  Baail,^  also  concur  in  sane* 
tioning  the  custom  of  standing  in  prayer.  And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  remark,  thAt  penUenU  were  denied.this  privilege,  it  being 
the  prerogative  and'rigbt  only  of  believers  and.  consistent  profes- 
sors of  religion. 

In  singing,  this  was.  regarded  as  the  only  proper  and  becoming 
attitude.^ 
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2.  Kneeling. — Abandant  authority  for  this  is  also  found  in  the 
Scriptures :  Gen.  xvii.  8, 17 ;  Num.  xvi.  22 ;  Josh.  v.  14 ;  2  Chron. 
XX.  18 ;  Luke  xxii.  41 ;  Acts  vii.  59,  60 ;  ix.  40 ;  xxi.  6 ;  £Jph.  iii. 
14.  The  act  of  kneeling  was  thought  pecmliarly  to  indicate  hu- 
mility before  God ;  to  exhibit  a  sinner  who  had  fallen  away  from 
him,  and  in  need  of  Divine  grace  and  m^cy.  Accordingly,  it  was 
uniformly  required  of  all  who  had  fallen  nnder  censure  of  the  church 
for  their  offences,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  restoration 
to  their  formei'  covenant  relations.  Basil  denominates  it  the  le»9 
penance^  in  distinction  from  prontrationy  which  was  called  the 
greater  penance. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  it  wns  very  common  both  to 
kneel  and  to  stand  in  prayer.  But  the  assertion  that  kneeling  was 
the  uniform  posture  in  prayer,  in  all  acts  Of  worship  except  on  the 
Sabbath  and  festive  occasions,  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  The 
most  important  authorities  from  the  fathers  are  given  in  the  index.' 

8.  Bowing  th^  head. — ^This  was  a  kind  of  intermediate  attitude 
between  standing  and  kneeling.  Occasionally  the  inclination  of 
the  body  is  also  mentioned.  The  bowing  of  the  head  was  especi- 
ally required  in  connection  mt\  intercessory  pray^«  and  the  re^ 
ceiving  of  the  benediction.^^ 

4.  Proetration  up<m  the  ground. — This  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned, but  was  not  required  as  a  rule  of  worship.  It  was  chiefly 
appropriate  to  deep  humiliations  and  expressions  of  shame  or  sor- 
row upon  some  very  remarkable  occasion,  but  Iras  not  the  general 
practice  of  the  church." 

Sitting  in  prayer,  according  to  Bingham,  was  never  allowed  in 
the  ancient  church.  It  was  universally  regarded  as  an  irreverent 
and  heathenish  posture  in  their  devotions.  Even  the  very  heathen, 
as  well  as  the  whole  ancient  church,  might  justly  rebuke  the  shame- 
ful irreverence  of  many  Christian  assemblies  in  sitting  in  prayer,  a 
custom  alike  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  devotion  and  every 
dictate  of  decency  and  propriety. 

5.  The  lifting  up  of  the  hands. — ^This  was  a  common  rite  in 
pagan  worship,  but  with  the  Christian  fathers  it  was  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant as  an  emblem  of  the  cross,  designed  to  assist  them  in  hold- 
ing in  lively  remembrance  Christ  crucified."  Occasionally  the 
hands  were  clasped  together  in  prayer. 

In  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  head,  the  church  strictly  ob- 
served the  rule  given  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xi.,  requiring  the  men 
to  be  uncovered,  and  the  women  to  wear  their  appropriate  covering 
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in  prayer.  In  this  their  custom  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  With  diem,  to  appear  with  the  head 
covered,  denoted  freedom  and  independence.  Bat  the  Christian, 
as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  appeared  ufieaveredy  in  token  of  his 
humility  and  dependence. 

From  the  period  of  the  second  century  it  was  customary,  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  church,  to  pray  facing  toward  the  east, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  prayed  toward  the  west. 
1  Kings  viii.  4 ;  2  Ghron.  zxix.  6 ;  Dan.  vi.  10.  The  altars  of  the 
Christian  churches  were  situated  toward  the  east,  and  the  dead 
were  buried  so  that  the  eye  might  be  turned  in  the  same  direction. 
The  reason  for  all  this  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  turn  toward 
the  west  as  the  region  of  darkness,  where  the  prince  of  darkness 
might  be  supposed  to  dwell,  and  solemnly  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
his  works ;  and  then  to  turn  about  to  the  east  and  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  Christ.  They  might,  therefore,  very  naturally  suppose 
that  in  prayer  they  ought  to  direct  themselves  to  God  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  first  entered  into  covenant  with  him."  Seve- 
ral other  reasons  are  assigned  by  Bingham^^  and  Dr.  Cave." 

Of  the  time  far  prayer. — Christ  and  his  apostles  give  no  specific 
instructions,  but  generally,  to  pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place. 
But  it  became,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  a  prevalent  senti- 
ment in  the  church,  that  every  Christian  ought  to  pray  three  tifnes 
a  day;  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour,  corresponding  to  the 
hours  of  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock.  For  the  observance  of 
these  hours  they  had  certain  mystical  reasons  drawn  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  The  third  being  emblematical  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  sixth  and  ninth  being  formed  by  repetitums  of  three.^^  But 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  both  urge  the  propriety  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Sun  of  MtghteousnesSy  whose  absence  we  have  so 
much  occasion  to  deplore,  and  in  whose  light  we  must  rejoice. 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  also  prescribe  the  offering  of  prayer 
five,  six,  and  even  seven  times  a  day.^' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  PSALMODT  OF  THE  CHUROH. 
§1.   OF  ORIGINAL  AUTHORITIES. 

There  is  undeniable  evidence  that  the  sacred  song  has,  in  the 
Christian  church,  ever  been  a  delightful  part  of  social  and  public 
worship.  At  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  our  Saviour  and 
his  disciples  ^'sang  an  hymn;"  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
this  devotional  exercise  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  apostles. 
Acts  xvi.  25 ;  Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16 ;  James  v.  18.  Grotius  con- 
tends that  in  Acts  iv.  24-30,  we  have  the  substance  of  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  and  the  first  Christian  song.  Other  examples  he  finds  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  his  views  are  approved  by  Augusti. 

The  earliest  historical  notices  of  the  psalmody  of  the  church  have 
been  collected  by  writers  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following 
summary  is  taken  from  the  author's  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,  to  which  reference  may  be  had  for  a  fuller  consideration 
of  this  interesting  portion  of  public  worship : — 

The  earliest  authentic  record  on  this  subject  is  the  celebrated  let- 
ter from  Pliny  to  Trajan,  just  at  the  close  of  the  apostolical  age, 
A.  D.  103,  104.  In  the  investigations  which  he  instituted  against 
the  Christians  of  his  period,  he  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  before  day,  to  ofier  praise  to 
Christ  as  God,  or  as  a  God,  as  some  contend  that  it  should  be 
rendered.  "*"  The  expression  is  somewhat  equivocal,  and  might  be 
used  with  reference  to  the  ascription  of  praise  in  prayer,  or  in  song. 
But  it  appears  that  these  Christians  rehearsed  their  carmeny  invicem 
aUematelyy  as  if  in  responsive  songs,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  singing  in  the  Jewish  worship.  Tertullian's  exposition  of 
this  passage  is,  that  these  Christians  met  before  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  to  sing  praise  to  Christ  and  to  Godj  ad  eanendum  Christi 

*  Carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo  dioere  eecuin  inTioem. — Sjntt,  lib.  z.  zctU. 
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et  Deo  ;^  that  of  Eusebius  that  they  sang  the  praises  of  Chritt  ai 
God,  rov  ILpiorhv  6eov  hixvtv  v^ivdv?  Both,  also,  make  distinct 
mention  of  Bacred  psalmody  as  a  part  of  public  worship.'  Justin 
Martyr  makes  mention  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Ephesian  Christians. 
He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  Christian  psalmody, 
the  loss  of  which  we  have  deeply  to  deplore.  Origen  informs  us 
that  the  Christians  sang  hymns  to  Him  alone  who  is  called  God  over 
all,  and  to  his  only  begotten  [Son.]* 

Eusebius  also  has  left  on  record  the  important  testimony  of  Caios, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  an  ancient  historian,  and  contemporary 
of  Tertullian.  ^^  Who  knows  not  the  writings  of  Irenseus,  Melito, 
and  others,  which  exhibit  Christ  as  Grod  and  man  ?  And  how  many 
songs  and  odes  of  the  brethren  there  are,  written  from  the  begin- 
ning, (XTt'  Qfj^iig^  by  believers,  which  offer  praise  to  Christ  as  the 
Word  of  God,  ascribing  divinity  to  him."  f  This  passage  not  only 
presents  a  new  and  independent  testimony  to  the  use  of  spiritual 
songs  in  the  Christian  church,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  the 
praise  of  Christ  as  divine,  but  it  shows  that  these,  in  great  num- 
bers, had  been  committed  to  writing,  as  it  appears,  for  continued 
use.  So  that  we  here  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
hymn-book  from  the  beginning. 

Christ,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  is  the  burden  of  these 
primitive  songs  and  hymns.  Here  is  he  set  forth  doetrinally^ 
^BoTiOyucG^gy  as  the  incarnate  Word  of  God,  as  God  and  man. 
His  mediatorial  character  was  the  subject  of  the  songs  of  these 
apostolical  and  primitive  saints.  This  sacred  theme  inspired  the 
earliest  anthems  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  as  it  has  ever  been 
the  subject  of  her  sweetest  melodies  and  loftiest  strains,  so  doubt- 
less will  it  continue  to  be  until  the  last  of  her  ransomed  sons  shall 
end  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  on  earth,  and  wake  his  harp  to 
nobler,  sweeter  strains  in  heaven. 

The  songs  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  restricted  to  their 
public  devotions.  In  their  social  circles,  and  around  their  domestic 
altars,  they  worshipped  God  in  the  sacred  song ;  and  in  their  daily 
occupations  they  were  wont  to  relieve  their  toil  and  refresh  their 
spirits  by  renewing  their  favourite  songs  of  Zion.  Persecuted  and 
afSicted  as  they  often  were, — in  solitary  cells  of  the  prison,  in  the 

*  'Kftt  ftaat  ^fkvcvf  il^  ftavow  tw  Xtyofitvcv  Stw,  xai  fov  fAovoyivti  atftou. — C<mtr, 
CeUum.  yiii.  c.>lxiii. 

6cov  for  Xptardy  vf»f«v0i  >caXoyovyf c(. — EccU  Hitt  lib.  t.  zxtUL 
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more  dismal  abodes  of  the  mines  to  'which  they  were  doomed,  or  as 
vandering  exiles  in  foreign  countries, — still  they  forgot  not  to  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  the  prison  or  the  mine,  or  in  the  strange  lands 
to  which  they  were  driven. 

§2.   OP  THE  MATERIAL  AND   SUBJECT  OP  CHRISTIAN  PSALMODY. 

The  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  the 
Psalms  of  Dayid,  supplied  chiefly  the  spiritual  songs  of  the  primitive 
church.  At  first  the  sacred  psalmody  of  the  synagogue  is  supposed 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  apostles  and  their  first  converts  were  Jews,  and  in  the  Chris-  . 
tian  church  doubtless  sang  praises  to  God  in  their  own  sacred 
psalmody,  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 

The  distinction  between  psalma  and  hymns  is  'not  very  clear. 
The  former  term  is  restricted  to  the  psalms  of  David ;  the  latter, 
to  other  poetical  songs,  like  that  of  Moses,  Exod.  zv. ;  Dent,  xxxii., 
xxziii. ;  the  song  of  Deborah ;  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  and  the  so^g  of  Hezekiah,  Isa.  xxxviii.  10-22,  &c.  Latin 
writers  like  Augustin  and  Rufinus,  define  a  hymn  to  be  a  song  sung 
to  the  praise  of  Chd.* 

The  earliest  songs  of  the  Christian  church  of  which  profane  his- 
tory gives  us  any  knowledge,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  and  as 
may  appear  from  the  ancient  hymns  subjoined  to  this  chapter,  was  V 
the  Divine  character  and  mission  of  our  Redeemer.  This,  indeed, 
has  in  every  age  been  the  inspiring  theme  of  the  Christian  poet 
and  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Christian  church.  Christ  and  his  cross 
jare  and  ever  have  been  all  her  theme. 

I  3.   OP  THE  MODE  OF  SINGIXa. 

1.  Congregational  singing. ^^The  prevailing  mode  of  singing 
during  the  first  three  centuries  was  eongregationaL  The  whole 
congregation  united  their  voices  in  the  sacred  song  of  praise,  in 
strains  suited  to  their  ability.  Their  music,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  was,  of  necessity,  rude  and  simple.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  recitative  or  chant.  The  charm  of  their  sacred 
music  was  not  in  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  but  in  the  melody 

*  Si  sit  laus,  et  non  iit  Dei,  non  est  h  jmnus ;  si  laua  et  Dei  et  non  eftntatar, 
non  eet  hTmnnfl. — ^Rufinvs  m  Pi.  72.  Hjmnns  acitb  quid  est ;  eantut  est  cam 
lande  Dei. — ^Auoust.  «n  Pi.  148. 
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of  the  heart.    But  Gerbert  has  collected  anthorities  which  show- 
that  it  was  not  devoid  of  taste. 

Blimey,  in  his  history  of  mnsic,  supposes  that  the  psalmody  of 
the  church  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  that  of  the 
churches  where  paganism  prevailed,  resembled  also  that  which  had 
been  used  in  the  temple  worship  of  the  Greeks.  Of  this  he  finds 
indisputable  proof  in  the  versification  of  the  hymns  which  are  found 
in  the  breviaries  and  missals  of  the  ancient  church. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  singing  was  confessedly  for  the  whole  assembly,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  blend  their  voices  in  their  songs  of  praise 
in  the  great  congregation.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Hilary,^  of 
Augustin,'  and  Ghrysostom.  ^^  Formerly  all  came  together,  and 
united  in  their  song,  as  is  still  our  custom."'  "  Men  and  women, 
the  aged  and  the  young,  were  distinguished  only  by  their  skill  in 
singing,  for  the  spirit  which  lead  the  voice  of  each  one,  blended  all 
in  one  harmonious  melody."' 

2.  Responsive  singing, — This  style  of  singing  was,  according  to 
Theodoret,  first  introduced  ^t  Antioch  by  two  heretical  monks,  a.  d. 
850.  '^  They  were  the  first  who  divided  the  choir  and  taught  them 
to  sing  the  psalms  of  David  responsively.  This  custom,  which  they 
thus  originated  in  Antioch,  spread  everywhere,  even  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  habitable  world."'  This  statement,  however,  must  be 
received  with  caution.  The  authorities  of  Augustin  and  Ghry- 
sostom above,  subsequent  to  this  period,  are  in  favour  of  congre- 
gational singing. 

Ambrose,  a  few  years  later,  introduced  a  highly  artistic  and  re- 
sponsive style  of  sacred  music  into  the  church  at  Milan,*  which 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  Western  church.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  change  was  that  sacred  music  became  highly  artistic  and 
theatrical,  which  Jerome  and  Ghrysostom  severely  censured."*"  The 
congregation,  unpractised  in  such  refinements,  were  compelled  of 
necessity  to  remit  this  delightful  part  of  public  worship  to  a  few 


*  Aadiont  hsec  adolescentnU  U,  qmbns  psftUendi  in  ecclesia  officium  est,  Deo 
non  Yooe  aed  oorde  oanUndam;  nee  in  iragoedonun  modnm  guttor  et  faueee  dnici 
medicamine  ooUiniendtt,  nt  in  eocleeia  theatrales  modnU  andiantor  et  eantica. 
Bed  in  timore,  in  opere,  in  eoientia  seripturarom.  QuaniTia  sit  aUqnie,  at  soUnt 
illi  appeUare,  xoacd^coyo;,  si  bona  opera  habnerit,  duloia  apod  Deom  cantor  est,  Sie 
cantet  serrus  Christi,  ut  non  yoz  canentis,  sed  verba  plaeeant,  qua  leguntnr,  at 
epiritoB  mains,  qui  erat  in  Saole,  ejiciatur  ab  his,  qoi  simiUter  ab  eo  possidentar, 
et  non  introdncatur  in  eos,  qoi  de  Dei  dome  scenam  fecere  popolonun. 
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trained  musicians,  'ifoulTa/'y  cantatoreSj  who  in  the  fourth  century 
became  a  distinct  class  of  ecclesiastical  officers. 

8.  Choral  Hnging. — Gregory  the  Great,  two  hundred  years  later, 
undertook  again  the  reformation  of  sacred  music.  Great  attention 
was  paid  by  him  to  the  rhythm  of  sacred  music,  though  regardless 
of  poetical  measure  and  rhyme.  Both  prose  and  poetry  were  sung 
in  a  peculiar  chant  by  a  choir  of  singers.  But  his  music  became 
so  complicated,  that  a  good  proficient  in  music  would  scarcely 
master  it  by  diligence  and  skill  in  less  than  ten  years.^ 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  style  of  sacred  music,  singing-schools 
were  established,  the  leaders  of  which  rose  to  great  distinction. 
Instrumental  accompaniments  were  introduced,  and  especially  that 
of  the  organ ;  which  was  transferred  from  the  theatre  to  the  church 
as  an  instrument  of  sacred  music. 

Church  music  was  thus  a  refined  art  of  difficult  attainment,  and 
limited  to  a  few  professional  singers.  The  congregation  were  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  condition  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
it.  The  devotional  tendency  of  sacred  music  was  lost  in  the  artistic 
style  of  its  profane  and  secular  airs.  Thus,  like  our  modern  church, 
the  ancient  soon  impaired  the  devotional  tendency  of  sacred  music 
by  raising  it  above  the  congregation,  and  limiting  it  to  an  orchestra 
or  a  choir,  as  they  did  that  of  their  prayers  by  restricting  them  to 
the  cold  and  formal  rehearsals  of  a  prayer-book. 

§  4.   OF  THE  POWER  OF  SACRED   MUSIC. 

The  ancient  fathers  are  singularly  full  and  eloquent  in  praise  of 
the  moral  power  of  their  psalmody.  ^'  Nothing,"  says  Ghrysostom, 
^^  so  lifteth  up,  and,  as  it  were,  wingeth  the  soul,  so  freeth  it  from 
earth,  and  looseth  it  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  so  leadeth  it  unto 
wisdom,  and  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  things,  as  the  choral  sym- 
phony of  a  sacred  hymn  set  in  harmonious  measure."^  SchSne  has 
collected'  several  of  these  encomiums  from  Athanasius,  Ambrose, 
Basil,  and  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  which  for  felicity  of  thought  and 
expression  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  thing  that  the  venerable 
fathers  of  the  church  have  left  to  us.  We  must  reluctantly  omit 
them,  and  content  ourselves  with  Herder's  beautiful  commendation 
of  these  ancient  hymns.  ^^  Who  can  deny  their  influence  and  power 
over  the  soul  ?  These  sacred  hymns  of  many  hundred  years'  stand- 
ing, and  yet,  at  every  repetition,  still  new  and  unimpaired  in  inte- 
rest— what  a  blessing  have  they  been  to  poor  human  nature !    They 
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go  with  tlie  solitary  man  into  his  cell,  and  attend  the  afflicted  in 
distress,  in  want,  and  to  the  grave.  While  singing  these,  one 
forgets  his  toils,  and  his  fainting,  sorrowful  spirit  soars  in  heavenly 
joys  to  another  world.  Back  to  earth  he  comes,  to  labour,  to  toil, 
to  suffer  in  silence,  and  to  conquer.  How  rich  the  boon,  how  great 
the  power  of  these  hymns!"  He  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  in 
these  an  efficacy  and  power  which  lighter  songs,  which  philosophy 
itself  can  never  have ;  a  power  which  is  not  ascribable  to  any  thing 
new  or  striking  in  sentiment  or  powerful  in  expression.  And 
then  raises  the  question,  '^Whence  then  have  they  this  mighty- 
power  ?  what  is  it  that  so  moves  us  ?"  To  which  he  replies,  9imr 
plicity  and  truth.  "  Embodying  the  great  and  simple  truths  of 
religion,  they  speak  the  sentiment  of  a  universal  creed — ^they  are 
the  expression  of  one  heart  and  one  faith.  The  greater  part  are 
suitable  to  be  sung  on  aU  occasions,  and  daily  to  be  repeated. 
Others  are  adapted  to  certain  festivals ;  and  as  these  return  in  end- 
less succession,  so  the  sacred  song  perpetually  repeats  the  Christian 
faith.  Though  rude  and  void  of  refined  taste,  they  all  speak  to  the 
heart,  and,  by  ceaseless  repetition,  sink  deep  the  impress  of  truth. 
Like  these,  the  sacred  song  should  ever  be  the  simple  offering  of 
nature,  an  incense  of  sweet  odour,  perpetually  recurring,  with  a 
fragrance  that  suffers  no  abatement."^  Such  is  the  simple  power  of 
truth  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  hallowed  devotions  of  the  sanctuary. 
Striking  the  deepest  principles  of  our  nature,  stirring  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  mingling  with  our  most  tender  recollec- 
tions and  dearest  hopes,  is  it  strange  that  the  simple  truths  and 
rude  air  of  the  sacred  song  should  deeply  move  us  ?  So  presented, 
they  only  grow  in  interest  by  continued  repetition.  And  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  these  time-hallowed  associations  do  but  sink  deeper  in 
the  soul : 

''Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

Chrysostom  eloquently  descants  upon  the  power  of  music  in  the 
family.  "Wheresoever  ungodly  songs  are  sung,  there  will  the 
devils  be  gathered  together ;  and  wheresoever  spiritual  songs  are 
sung,  there  will  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  fly,  and  sanctify  both  mouth 
and  soul.  I  say  these  things,  not  only  that  ye  yourselves  may  give 
praise,  but  that  ye  may  teach  both  your  wives  and  children  to  sing 
such  songs  when  engaged  at  the  loom,  or  in  other  labours;  but  es« 
pecially  at  meat.  Let  us,  with  our  wives  and  children,  arise  and 
say,  *  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  works ;  I  will 
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triumph  in  the  works  of  thj  hands.'  Let  the  psahn  be  followed  by 
prayer,  that  oar  own  souls  and  those  of  our  household  may  be 
sanctified.  Those  who  invite  David  with  his  harp,  through  him  call 
Christ  into  their  dwellings;  and  where  Christ;  is,  there  no  evil 
spirit  dareth  to  approach  or  even  cast  a  look.  Thence  will  flow, 
as  from  a  never  failing  fountain,  peace,  and  love,  and  fulness  of 
blessings.  Make  thou  thy  ly>use  a  chinrch;  for  a  company  of  souls 
who  love  Grod,  joined  together  in  holy  song  and  prayer,  may  well 
be  called  a  church."* 

Augustin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  power  of  this  music 
over  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism.  ^'  Oh,  how  freely  was  I 
made  to  weep  by  these  hymns  and  spiritual  songs ;  transported  by 
the  voices  of  the  congregation  sweetly  singing.  The  melody  of 
their  voices  filled  my  ear,  and  divine  truth  was  poured  into  my 
heart.  Then  burned  the  sacred  flame  of  devotion  in  my  soul,  and 
gushing  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes,  as  well  they  might.  "^ 

§  5.  OF  ANCIENT  HYMNS. 

Two  or  three  hymns  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
remote  antiquity.  Basil,  f  A.  D.  378,  cites  an  evening  hymn  by 
some  unknown  author,  which  he  describes  as  in  his  time  very 
ancient,  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  and  in  use  among  the 
people.  This,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  considers  thia  oldest  hymn  extant. 
The  following  is  his  translation  of  the  hymn : 

"  Jesus  Christ,  Joyful  Light  of  the  holy !  Glory  of  the  eternal, 
heavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father !  Having  now  come  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  beholding  the  evening  light,  we  praise  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Thou  art  worthy  to  be 
praised  of  sacred  voices  at  all  seasons,  0  Son  of  God,  who  givest 
life.     Wherefore  the  universe  glorifieth  thee." 

Another  is  found  in  the  works  of  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  who 
himself  lived  at  the  distance  of  only  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  He  gives  it  as  the  production  of  an  age  still 
higher.  It  is  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  though  exhibiting  little  poet- 
ical skill  or  taste,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  example  extant  of  those  sacred  hymns  which  kindled  the 
devotions  of  the  primitive  Christians.  For  this  reason  it  is  inserted 
in  the  note  below.  "^ 

*  Xfo/iMv  9<u9u«v  a5awv,  _  Fnenum  puUorum  indoeiliam, 

Uttpw  d^n^tap  cucxa»w»,  Penna  volucrum  non  erraotium. 
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The  CHaria  in  exeeUis  Deo,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  the 
morning  prayer  of  the  Apoetolical  Gonstitations,  which,  with  some 
modifications,  is  still  retained  in  the  English  and  Boman  Catholic 
liturgies,  is  generally  assigned  to  the  third  century.  By  many  it  is 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  hymn  that  has  descended  to  ns  from 
the  Christian  church.     It  is  as  follows : — 


XIoifUTT  oftfCtv  ^(MeXiSwV* 
XIoidflK  o»yf  tpov, 

'Asoxocf  <tt6fia(it9 
n(uduv  iTT^fopa  Xpctff or. 
BaaiXtv  oyMir, 
Aoyt  fta^iofnti^tap 
Hafpof  VN^'fftou, 
SofMK  iCpvtarft, 
Xt^ptyfta  fCorwr 

AuaviKm^(9 
Bpori Of  ytvtoi 

Xwff p  'ifjaovf 
VLwfti^f  afK>^i7p, 
Olat,  tff wfteov, 
Ilfcp^  o^povtor 

*A%JUv  /ufOfUav 

TwV  (M^OfttWMT, 

Tltxiyovf  xaxloi 
*lX^  ayroiif 
Kvftwtof  ix'^f^ 

'Hyov,  fCpojSaf ay 
Aoy»aMifV  #(ocfti2»' 
Ayu  ^^yov 

*I;t*'ia  Xpitff ov, 

'Odo(  OJpOMflS 
Aoyof  diKH>(, 
AUrtf  arikttoff 
^wf  flU^eov, 
'EXiovf  ftfjy^i 
'Pcsfijp  dlptf^f* 

Otov  ifuovrtoy,  Xpifff  2  'li^ffov, 
raxa  ojpflirioir 
Motff  «l*v  ^^Ivsffpwy 


Veros  claTus  infismtiam, 

Pastor  agDoram  legaliom, 

Tuo8  simplices. 

Puerofl  congrega. 

Ad  sancte  laudandum : 

Sincere  canendum 

Ore  innoxio 

Christum  paeioram  duoem. 

Rex  sanotorum, 

Verbum,  qui  domas  omnia, 

Patris  altissimi, 

SapientiflB  rector, 

Labomm  suBtentacolum, 

JEvo  gaudens, 

Humani  generis 

Servator  Jesu, 

Pastor,  arator, 

Clavus,  frffinum, 

Penna  ooelestis 

Sanctissimi  gregis 

Piscator  hominum, 

Qui  salvi  fiunt, 

Pelagi  vitii 

Pisces  castos 

Unda  ex  infesta 

Dolci  yita  inescans. 

Sts  dux,  OTium 

Rationalium  pastor : 

Sancte,  sis  dux. 

Rex  puerorum  intaetorum. 

Vestigia  Christ!, 

Vita  coelestis, 

Verbum  perenne, 

iEvum  infinitum,    * 

Lux  eeterna, 

Fons  misericordise, 

Operatrix  virtutis, 

Honesta  vita, 

Beum  laudantium  Christe  Jesu 

Lao  coeleste 

Dulcibus  uberibns 
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^'We  praise  thee,  we  sing  hymns  to  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we 
glorify  thee,  we  worship  thee,  by  thy  great  High-Priest ;  thou  who 
art  the  true  God,  who  art  the  One  unbegotten,  the  only  inacces- 
sible Being.  For  thy  great  glory,  0  Lord,  and  heavenly  King,  0 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  0  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the 
immaculate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive 
our  prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cherubim ;  since  thou  only 
art  holy.  Thou  only,  0  Jesus,  art  our  Lord,  the  Christ  of  the  God 
of  all  that  have  been  brought  forth,  of  the  God  our  Eong.  Through 
this  our  Lord,  glory  be  to  thee,  and  honour  and  worship." 

A  venerable  antiquity,  dating  back  even  to  the  third  century, 
is  also  assigned  to  the  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Prayer  at  Dinner, 
from  the  sune  source. 

Evening  Prayer, — "  We  praise  thee,  we  sing  hymns  to  thee,  we 
bless  thee  for  thy  great  glory,  0  Lord,  our  King,  the  Father  of 
Christ,  the  immaculate  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Praise  becometh  thee,  hymns  become  thee,  glory  becometh  thee, 
the  God  and  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  most  Holy  Spirit,  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

Prayer  at  Dinner. — "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  dost  nourish 
me  from  my  youth ;  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh.  Fill  our  hearts 
with  joy  and  gladness,  that,  having  always  what  is  sufficient  for  us, 
we  may  abound  to  every  good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 

Nv/i^(  xapiti>ji¥f  Nymphfld  Qraiiarum, 

Xo^loi  f  ^f  0^(  ix^xtfio/uvov,  Sapientue  toao  expreBsum, 

Ofr  ri^MKtoi  Infantuli 

'AfoXMf  atofMouf  Ore  tenero 

'ArtfoAXofwro*,  Enutriti, 

&i^;  xoyixrji  Marnmad  rationaliB 

nravfUM* »  dpotff  p9  Boscido  spiritu 

*E^itmXafA«yofr,  Impleti, 

Aivoof  a^ulff  Laudes  simplioes, 

"TfcMvi  Of  pcjicfrf,  Hymnos  yeraoes, 

BaatXil  Xp»0t'9,  Regi  Christo, 

Mftff^ovf  iaiovi  Mercedes  sanctas 

Zbi^s  dc^;t^(,  VitSB  dootrin®, 

Mixtu»/u9  ifuvf  Canamas  simal. 

MiXfUafuv  d^du^,  Canamas  simpliciter 

IIw Ja  xpo^fpoy*  Puerum  valentem, 

Xop6(  tif^s  Chorus  pacis, 

0»  XpMfdyorot,  Christo  geniti, 

Aao(  auf^m^  Populus  modestiu, 

Vcow/itfr  &fu>v  6fw  f  Jpip^.  Psallamas  simul  Deam  pacii. 

Feed,  lib.  ill. 
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through  whom  glory,  honour,  and  power  be  to  thee  for  ever. 
Amen.'* 

The  most  ancient  hymns  extant  from  the  Latin  church  are  those 
of  Ambrose,  of  the  fourth  century.  Thirty  are  ascribed  to  him,  of 
which  twelve  are  reputed  to  be  genuine.  The  following  is  Bishop 
Mant*a  version  of  one  of  these  hymns,  of  which  the  original  is  given 
in  the  note : — 

Lord,  who  didst  bless  thy  chosen  band, 

And  forth  oommission'd  send, 
To  spread  thy  name  from  land  to  land, 

To  thee  our  hymns  ascend. 

The  princes  of  thy  ehorch  w«ft  they, 

Chiefs  unsubdued  by  fight, 
Soldiers  on  earth  of  heayen's  anray, 

The  world's  renewing  light 

Theirs  the  firm  faith  of  holy  birtii» 

The  hope  that  looks  above. 
And,  trampling  on  the  powers  of  earth, 

Their  SaTionr^i  perftet  love^ 

In  them  the  heayens  ezulUng  own 

The  Father's  might  rereal'd. 
Thy  triumph  gain'd,  begotten  Son, 

Thy  Spirit's  influence  seal'd. 

Then  to  thy  Father,  and  to  Thee, 

And  to  thy  Spirit  blest. 
All  praise  for  these  thy  serrants  be 

By  aU  thy  church  addrest.* 

*    iEtema  Christi  munera  Kundata  pendent  yiscera, 

£t  martyrum  yiotoriae.  Sanguis  saoratus  funditur, 

Laudes  ferentes  debitas,  Sed  permanent  immobiles 

Lsetis  canamus  mentibus.  Yitie  perennis  gratia. 

Ecdesiarum  principes,  Deyota  sanctorum  fides, 

BelU  triumphales  duces,  Invicta  spes  credentium ; 

Cnlestis  aulsB  milites,  Perfecta  Christi  caritas, 

£t  yera  mundi  lumina.  Hundi  trinmphat  principem. 

Terrore  yicto  bsbcuII  In  his  patema  gloria, 

Spretisque  poenls  corporis.  In  his  yoluntas  filii. 

Mortis  sacm  compendio,  Exsultat  in  his  Spiritus, 

Yitam  beatam  possident  Cnlum  repletur  gaudiis. 

Traduntur  igni  martyreay  Te  nunc,  redemtor,  quasumus, 

£t  bestiarum  dentibus,  Ut  ipsorum  consortio 

Armata-  sssyit  ungulia  Junpw  ppecantes  seryules, 

Tortorifl  insani  manus.  In  sempitema  sncula.    Assen. 
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The  followlDg  are  also  mentioned  among  the  hymns  of  Ambrose : 

Vini  Redemptor  gentium, 
Ostende  partnm  VirginiSi 
Miretur  omne  sceoaliun ; 
Talis  decet  partus  Deum,  &o. 

0  Lax  beata  Trinitas 
£t  principalis  nnitas, 
Jam  sol  recedet  igneas, 
Inftmde  lumen  cordibus,  &o. 

niuminans  altissimus 
Micantlum  astrorum  globes, 
Pax,  yita,  lumen,  yeritas, 
Jesu  faye  precantibus,  &o. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  the  date  of  some  of  the  ancient  Latin 
hymns  which  were  most  frequently  rehearsed.    Among  these  are  the  following : 

Of  the  fifth  century — ^by  Prudentius  Clemens : 

1.  On  the  crowing  of  the  cock — Ales  die!  nuntius,  &o. 

2.  A  morning  hymn — Lux  ecce  surgit  aurea,  &c. 
8.  On  the  natiyity — Corde  natus  ex  parentis,  &c. 
4.  On  the  Innocents— SaWete  flores  martyrum,  &c. 

Of  the  sixth  century : 

1.  On  the  cross — Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi 

Preelium  certaminis,  &c. 

2.  On  the  Passion — ^Yexilla  regis  prodeunt 

Fulget  crucis  mysterium,  &c, 
8.  On  the  Resurrection— SaWe  festa  dies,  toto  yenerabilis  ssyo,  &o. 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  seyenth  century : 

1.  Lord's  supper — ^Rex,  Christe  factor  omnium,  &c. 

2.  On  the  Lord's  day — Prime  dierum  omnium,  &c. 

8.  Homing  hymn — Ecce  Jam  noctis  tenuatur  umbra,  &e. 
In  the  age  of  Charlemagne — Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  &o. 
Robert,  King  of  France,  a.  d.  1081. 

Veni  Sancte  Spiritus, 

£t  emitte  coelitus 

Lucis  tu88  yadium,  &o. 

To  the  aboye  should  be  added  the  Judgment  hymn  by  the  Franciscan,  Thomas 
Von  Celano,  of  the  thirteenth  century : 

Dies  iriB,  dies  ilia, 
Solyet  sseculum  in  fayills 
Teste  Dayid  cum  Sibylla^ 
Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonnm, 
Per  sepulohra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  dante  thronnm,  &c 

And  the  Rlegy  of  the  Franciscan,  Japonus,  of  the  fourteenth  century : 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lachrymosa,  &o. 

22 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTUBES  IN  RELIQIOUS  WOBSHIP. 

§1.   PRBT.TMTWAJIY  &BMABi:&' 

The  Christian  chnrcli  at  first  adopted,  without  essential  varia- 
tion, the  Jewish  form  of  worship  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  constituted  an  important 
part  of  religious  service*  The  books  of  Moses  were  divided  into 
fifty-four  sections,  corresponding  to  the  sabbaths  in  a  year,  one 
being  allowed  for  their  intercalated  years,  in  which  there  might  be 
fifty-four  sabbaths.  These  sections  were  read  successively,  one  on 
each  sabbath.  When  a  less  number  of  sabbaths  occurred  in  a  year, 
two  sections  were  read  together  as  one  on  the  last  sabbath,  so  that 
the  reading  of  the  whole  might  be  completed  every  year. 

Selections  were  also  made  from  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books,  which  were  denominated  the  prophets.  One  of  these  selec- 
tions was  read  every  sabbath-day  in  connection  with  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  law.  This  custom  originated  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  forbade  the  Jews  the  reading  of 
their  law  on  the  sabbath.  They  accordingly  selected  from  th« 
prophets  certain  portions  which  they  read  successively,  in  the  place 
of  like  portions  of  the  law.  And  after  the  persecution,  they  con- 
tinued to  read  both  in  connection.  Paul,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
stood  up  to  preach  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prcphet$. 
Acts  ziii.  15. 

The  Psalms  and  other  devotional  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
with  the  Jews  constituted  a  third  division^  were  probably  not  read 
at  all  on  the  sabbath.  They  were  the  Psalter  of  the  Jewish  synar 
gogue,  and  were  sung  or  chanted  whenever  introduced  into  religious 
worship. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  of  the  Acts  together  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.'  According  to  this  author,  they  were  read  in  public  assembly 

88S 
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on  the  sabbath,  by  a  reader  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  after 
the  reading,  an  exhortation  and  exposition  was  delivered  by  the 
minister. 

Tertullian  also  insists  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  an  important  part  both  of  public 
and  of  private  worship.'  He  mentions  the  commentatio  literarum 
divinaruMj  for  the  instruction  and  strengthening  of  the  faithful,  as 
the  chief  exercise  of  public  worship.^  In  another  treatise,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  singing  of  psalms,  ex- 
hortations, aUoctUioneSj  are  specified  as  the  several  parts  of  public 
worship,* 

Both  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  speak  of  the  reader,  as  an  officer  in 
the  church,  the  latter  of  whom  particularly  describes  the  ordination 
of  two  readers  to  this  office.* 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enjoin  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  most  important  part  of  public  worship.  And  Origen 
and  Chrysostom  insist  upon  this  as  the  foundation  of  all  correct 
religious  service.^  To  these  authorities,  again,  may  be  added  those 
of  various  councils,  on  the  same  subject.® 

As  a  general  rule,  none  but  the  books  which  were  received  as  ca- 
nonical were  allowed  to  be  read  in  public  worship.  The  reading  of 
other  books  in  private  was  recommended  for  personal  edification, 
but  not,  like  the  Scriptures,  as  being  of  divine  authority.*  As  in 
different  provinces  the  church  was  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
true  character  of  certain  books,  so  they  differed  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  permitting  the  same  to  be  read  in  religious  worship. 
The  apochryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the^intilegomena 
of  the  New,  were  chiefly  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  apocryphal  books  was  recommended  to  catechumens,  but 
their  authority  was  seldom  or  never  allowed  in  doctrinal  discussions. 
These  books  were  held  in  higher  repute  by  the  church  in  Africa 
than  by  any  other. 

The  controversy  relating  to  the  Antilegomena,  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  in  the  fourth  century.  The  authority  of  the  Apocalypse 
was,  however,  still  controverted ;  and  the  churches  of  Constantino- 
ple, Antioch,  and  others  continued  to  refuse  it  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon.^  Ephraem  of  Syria,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  were  apparently  the 
first  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  this  book.^^ 

No  distinction  was  made  between  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  but  both  were  regarded  as  of  equal  authority,  and  in 
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religious  worship  selections  from  each  were  read  in  connection. 
The  selections  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  were  made  by 
the  bishops  at  pleasure ;  and  on  the  festivals  of  the  church,  particu- 
lar portions,  especially  from  the  New  Testament,  were  read :  all 
which  indicates  that  a  uniform  order  of  liturgical  worship  had  not 
yet  been  established.  While  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
sabbath  continued  to  be  observed,  it  was  customary  on  the  former 
occasion  to  read  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  latter,  the  New.^' 
The  controverted  portions  of  Scripture  above  mentioned,  and 
other  religious  works,  were  frequently  read  in  public  on  certain 
occasions ;  such  as  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Apostles,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  first  epistle  of 
Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Homilies  of  the  cele- 
brated fathers.  Public  Symbols  and  Rules  of  Faith,  and  Memoirs 
of  Martyrs  and  Saints.^ 

§2.   OF  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE  READ. 

At  first  there  was  no  established  order  for  the  reading  of  them. 
Before  the  canon  of  the  new  Testament  was  completed,  no  certain 
order  was  practicable.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Jews  was  not  suited  to  Christian  churches.  It  was  accordingly  led 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops  to  direct  the  selections  to  be  read, 
the  canons  of  the  church  having  established  the  divine  authority  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  instances  occur  of 
such  appointments  by  the  bishop.^  In  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  church,  usage  has  a  great  influence.  The  traditions  of  the 
apostles,  and  especially  usages  established  by  them,  were  very  care- 
fully observed.  Every  innovation  was  regarded  with  jealousy 
proportionate  to  the  antiquity  of  the  usage  which  it  would  super- 
cede. 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  only  gradually  formed,  and 
some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  completed.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  century,  the  four  Gospels  were  received  by  the  church  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  gospels 
of  the  heretics,  as  they  were  called,  were  rejected.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  period,  (a.  d.  254,)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^which,  how- 
ever, only  one  part  of  the  church  considered  as  a  work  of  Paul — and 
lastly,  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  had 
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been  admitted  into  the  canon.  With  regard  to  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistles  of 
James,  Jude,  and  Second  of  Peter,  and  lastly  of  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, the  opinions  were  yet  for  some  time  divided.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  other  writings,  which  are  not  now  considered  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  canon,  viz.  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  were  held  by  some  (especially  Cle- 
ment and  Origen)  in  equal  esteem  with  the  Scriptures,  and  quoted 
as  such. 

^'  The  Synod  of  Laodicea  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  between  the  years  360  and  364.  In  the  fifty-ninth  canon 
it  was  enacted  that  no  uncanonical  book  should  be  used  in  the 
churches ;  and  in  the  sixtieth  a  list  was  given  of  the  canonical  books. 
In  this  list,  all  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  re- 
ceived. The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  as  ours,  ex- 
cept the  Book  of  Revelation,  which,  however,  was  considered 
genuine,  in  Egypt,  by  Athanasius  and  Cyril." 

The  earliest  division  of  the  New  Testament  was  into  the  Gospels 
and  the  Apostles,  corresponding  to  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  This  division  appears  in  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Irenaeus,'  and  must,  accordingly,  have  been  anterior  to 
their  time.  The  reading  was  directed  according  to  this  division, 
one  lesson  from  each  being  read  alternately.  Between  the  reading 
of  these,  Psalms  were  sung,  or  selections  from  the  Old  Testament 
were  read.  When  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  direct  the  reading, 
the  Scriptures  were  read  consecutively,  according  to  their  established 
order ;  but  this  order  was  interrupted  on  the  festivals  of  the  church 
and  other  occasions.'  At  Easter,  the  account  of  the  resurrection 
was  read  from  each  of  the  evangelists  successively.*  The  season  of 
Pentecost,  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  was  set  apart  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  The  Western  church  connected 
with  this  the  reading  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  Apocalypse.* 
During  Lent,  Genesis  was  read,'  and,  as  early  as  the  third  century, 
the  Book  of  Job  was  read  in  Passion-week.  In  a  word,  though  we 
have  no  complete  order  of  the  lessons  read  through  the  year,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  reading  was  directed  by  an  established  rule 
and  plan,  especially  on  all  the  principal  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
the  church. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  assembly  kneeled  and  prayed  for 
pardon  of  the  sins  of  which  they  might  have  been  guilty  in  the 
reading ;  saying,  '^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."     Instead  of  this 
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prayer,  however,  other  fonns  were  frequently  used ;  such  as,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  etc.  The  reading  at  the  burial-service  was  ended 
with  the  exclamation,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 

§  3.   OF  THE  MODE  OF  DESIONATING  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  LESSONS. 

In  many  manuscripts,  these  divisions  are  denoted  by  certain 
marks,  like  the  masoretic  notes  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  necessity  the  most  ancient 
divisions,  for  none  of  the  manuscripts  themselves  have,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  critics,  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  most  of  them  are  of  an  origin  much  later.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  ancient  versions,  which  date  back  to  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  any  manuscripts  now  extant,  and  from  which,  almost 
without  exception,  the  lessons  were  read,  are  also  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Such  for  example  are  the  divisions  of  the  Syriac 
Peshito.  From  all  which,  it  is  probable  that  these  divisions  were 
made  as  early  as  the  second  century.  According  to  this  method, 
the  New  Testament  was  divided  into  two  kinds  of  chapters,  some 
longer  and  some  shorter.  The  divisions,  however,  were  not  uni- 
form in  the  different  churches,  and  were  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time.^ 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  was  customary  to  refer  to  texts 
of  Scripture  by  quoting  a  few  words  of  the  passage  in  question,  or 
by  a  description  of  it,  thus :  As  it  is  said  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,— or,  As  it  is  written  in  the  passage  relating  to  the  woman 
that  had  an  issue,  etc. 

The  division  into  chapters  was  singularly  indiscreet  and  inju- 
dicious, often  sadly  interrupting  the  sense  and  sundering  parts  of  the 
text,  which  ought  to  be  closely  united  in  the  same  paragraph  or 
verse.*  This  division  was  the  work  of  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  New  Testament  was  first  divided  into 
verses  in  the  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  a.  d.  1551. 

§4.   OF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE   READ, 
AND  OF  OTHER  EXERCISES  IN  CONNECTION. 

Certain  portions  of  the  Scripture,  as  has  been  abeady  remarked, 
were  sung,  others  were  recited  or  read.    The  Psalnus  were  uniformly 

*  In  the  last  oentory,  an  anonymoas  writer  published  the  following  calculation, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Masorites,  for  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  under  the 
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sang,  and  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  same  was  true 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  All  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
were  read ;  but  the  mode  of  reading  was  very  unlike  that  in  com- 
mon use ;  it  was  indeed  a  recitative  or  chant ;  each  syllable  was 
uttered  with  a  measured  cadence  and  modulation,  in  a  style  and 
manner  midway  between  that  of  singing  and  ordinary  reading.  In 
the  East  especially  was  this  art  of  chanting  greatly  cultivated ;  and 
the  Koran  to  this  day  is  thus  read. 

It  was  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  oriental  church,  that  the 
words  of  the  Most  High  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  higher  and 

title  of  the  Old  and  New  Tettament  Diueeted,  It  is  said  to  have  occnpied  tliree 
years  of  the  compiler's  Ufe,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  trifling  employments 
to  which  superstition  has  led  mankind. 

The  Old  and  New  Tettameni  Diuected. 

Books  in  the  Old 89 In  the  New 27 Total 66 

Chapters 929 260 1,189 

Verses 28,214 7,959 81,178 

Words 692,489 181,268 778,692 

Letters 2,728,800 888,880 8,666,480 

ApooTfffha, 

Chapters 188 

Verses 6,081 

Words 262,186 

The  middle  chapter  and  least  in  the  Bible,  is  Psalm  117. 
The  middle  Terse  is  the  eighth  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
The  middle  time,  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  chapter,  16ih  Terse. 
The  word  And  occors  in  the  Old  Testament  86,648  times. 
The  same  word  oocnrs  in  the  New  Testament  10,684  times. 
The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6866  times. 

Old  TeatamenL 
The  middle  book  is  ProTcrbs. 
The  middle  chapter  is  Job  29th. 

The  middle  verse  is  the  2d  Chronicles,  20th  chapter,  between  the  17th  and 
18th  Terses. 
The  least  Terse  is  Ist  Chronicles,  1st  chapter,  and  26th  verse. 

New  Teatament, 

The  middle  book  is  Thessalonians  2d. 
The  middle  chapter  is  between  the  18th  and  14th  Romans. 
The  middle  Terse  is  in  chapter  17th  of  Acts,  17th  Terse. 
The  least  Terse  is  11th  chapter  of  John,  86th  Terse. 

The  21st  Terse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
except  /. 
The  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  of  Kings  and  the  87th  of  Isaiah  ore  alike. 
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more  joyful  straixi  than  that  of  common  conyeraation  and  reading. 
On  this  interesting  point  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known. 
The  ancient  art  of  chanting  the  Scriptures  was  perpetuated  by  tra- 
dition, and  only  some  slight  traces  of  it  can  now  be  obseryed  in  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant  churches. 

Augustin,  the  great  rhetorician  and  musician  of  the  ancient 
church,  contends  earnestly  for  an  easy,  simple,  and  unstudied  style 
of  psalmody,  and  commends  highly  the  singing  of  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  which  more  resembled  the  performance  of  a 
reader  than  of  a  singer.'  In  accordance  with  this  author,  the  ap- 
proved style  of  conducting  the  sendees  of  the  church  seems  to  have 
been  to  conform  the  exercise  of  singing  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that 
of  reading ;  and  the  reading,  to  that  of  singing.  The  style  was 
much  the  same  both  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  Greek 
church.  In  both,  the  rehearsals  were  so  rapid,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  most  resembled  that  of  singing  or 
of  reading. 

The  reading  was  begun  and  closed  with  a  set  form.  The  reader, 
according  to  Cyprian,  saluted  the  audience  by  saying,  "  Peace  be 
with  you."  This  prerogative  was  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  397,  denied  to  the  reader,  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
presbyter  or  bishop.'  Then  again,  it  became  the  usual  salutation 
at  the  opening  of  public  worship  and  before  the  sermon. 

Before  the  reading  began,  the  deacon  enjoined  silence,  and  often 
called  aloud  again,  Ttpoax^ifisVy  attendamuSj  attention!  Then 
the  reader  proceeded,  saying,  ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  in  the  lesson 
from  the  Old  Testament,  or  from  the  Gospels,"  etc.,  or  again,  '^  Be- 
loved brethren,  in  the  Epistles  it  is  written."  This  was  said  to 
awaken  attention  and  veneration  for  the  word  read.' 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  people  responded  frequently,  if  not 
uniformly,  by  saying,  "Amen."  The  purport  of  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Halesius,  "  God  grant  us  to  continue  steadfast  in 
the  faith."  Or  they  said,  "We  thank  thee.  Lord;"  "We  thank 
thee,  0  Christ," — ^for  the  previous  word.  Such  abuses  finally  arose 
from  this  custom,  that  the  people  were  forbidden  to  join  in  the  re- 
sponse, and  the  minister  closed  the  reading  of  the  epistles  by  say- 
ing, "Blessed  be  God,"  and  that  of  the  evangelists  by  saying, 
"  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord."* 

Whenever  the  deacon,  presbyter,  or  bishop,  performed  the  office  of 
reader,  he  introduced  the  service  by  a  form  which  was  substantially, 
the  same  as  that  which  is  still  observed  in  the  Episcopal  service. 
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At  first  the  reading  was  performed  from  the  amloj  a  pulpit  or 
desk,  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  afterward  the  reading  was  from 
the  pulpitj  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles  which,  out  of  reverence  for  these  parts  of  Scripture,  were 
rehearsed  near  the  altar;  the  former  on  the  right  handy  and  the 
latter  on  the  leftj  of  the  altar.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  attbdeaeon 
to  read  or  chant  the  Epistles ;  and  of  the  deacon  to  rehearse  the 
Gospels. 

The  reader  was  at  all  times  required  to  stand  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office ;  the  people  preserved  the  same  attitude  in  the  rehear- 
sal of  the  Psalms,  and  the  reading  of  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles  at  the  celebration  of  their  festivals.  Cyprian  repre- 
sents this  to  have  been,  on  all  occasions,  the  custom  in  Africa.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  recommend  both  the  clergy  and  the  people 
to  stand  in  profound  silence  during  the  reading  of  the  CrOBpeU.^ 
Augustin  urges  all  who  are  lame,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity,  so 
that  they  cannot  conveniently  stand,  to  sit  and  reverently  listen  to 
the  word  of  God.^  But  it  was  a  general  rule  of  the  ancient  church, 
which  has  at  all  times  been  observed,  and  still  is  to  some  extent, 
that  the  hearers  sat  during  the  ordinary  reading  o^  the  Scriptures, 
and  arose  when  the  Gospels  were  recited.  If  in  the  delivery  of  a 
sermon  the  preacher  introduced  a  passage  from  the  Gospels,  the 
assembly  immediately  arose ;  which  was  the  frequent  occasion  of 
much  noise  and  confusion.  The  reason  for  this  usage  in  relation 
to  the  Gospels  is  given  by  Ghrysostom  as  follows : — "  If  the  letters 
of  a  king  are  read  in  the  theatre  with  great  silence,  much  more 
ought  we  to  compose  ourselves,  and  reverently  to  arise  and  listen 
when  the  letters,  not  of  an  earthly  king,  but  of  the  Lord  of  angels, 
are  read  to  us."'^ 

Jerome,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  custom  of  burning  lighted  candles  in  the  Eastern  church,  though 
not  in  the  Western,  when  the  Gospels  were  read.^  But  all  antiquity 
offers  no  earlier  conclusive  authority  for  this  unmeaning  supersti- 
tion, which  is  still  observed,  not  only  in  the  Romish  church,  but 
in  the  Lutheran  churches  on  the  continent.  The  authorities  for 
this  rite,  as  given  by  Jerome,  are  the  lighting  of  lamps  by  the  vir- 
gins in  the  Gospel,  the  exhortation  to  have  our  loins  girded  and 
our  lamps  burning,  together  with  such  passages  as  the  following : 
Luke  xii.  85 ;  John  v.  85 ;  Ps.  cxix.  105. 
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§  5.   OF  THB  PSALTER. 

The  use  of  the  Psalter  as  a  system  of  psalmod  j  is  an  imitation  of 
the  synagogue  and  temple  service.  The  usage  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  very  general,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  church.  But  the 
Psalter  also  partook  very  much  of  the  character  of  a  symbolical  book, 
and  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  It 
contains  appropriate  lessons  for  reading,  and  religious  formularies, 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  youth  and  of  the  people  generally. 
These,  the  clergy  were  required  to  commit  to  memory,  and  to  ex- 
plain.^ Such  indeed  was  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held, 
that  it  was  styled  the  Bible  in  miniature,  a  manual  of  all  sacred 
things,  and  a  representative  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.'  Even  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  men  were  denied  the  use  of  the  Bible,  the 
Psalter  was  allowed  to  the  laity  generally.* 

The  Psalms  were  very  early  introduced  as  a  constituent  part  of 
religious  worship,  and  were  variously  numbered  and  divided ;  some- 
times into  five  books,  corresponding  to  the  books  of  Moses ;  and 
again  they  were  arranged  in  different  classes  according  to  their 
character,  as  Hallelujah,  Baptismal,  Penitential  Psalms,  and  many 
others. 

§6.   OF  THB  PBRICOPiB. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  particular  lessons  were  set 
apart  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  to  be  read  on  certain  sabbaths 
and  special  festive  occasions.  The  custom  was  derived  from  the 
Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  read  different  portions  of  their  Scrip- 
tures on  their  several  festivals.  These  specific  selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  denominated  Pericopa*  When 
these  selections  were  first  made,  is  a  question  on  which  the  learned 
are  greatly  divided.  Some  contend  that  they  are  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin ;  others  that  they  originated  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  others 
again,  date  them  back  no  farther  than  the  eighth  century.  For  a 
discussion  of  these  several  theories,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Au- 
gusti,  and  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  him. 

To  aid  those  who  could  not  read,  pictures  of  Scripture  scenes 
were  also  hung  upon  the  walls.  In  the  idolatrous  devotion  with 
which  popish  superstition  bows  down  before  the  images  and  paint- 
ings of  the  sainted  dead,  the  intelligent  reader  will  easily  discover 
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only  a  perversion  of  the  pure  intents  for  which  primitive  piety  iSrst 
introduced  them  into  the  ancient  churches. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  use  of  images  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period,  pictorial  representations  of  all  kinds  were 
generally  repudiated,  but  in  the  sixth  century  the  superstitious 
perversions  of  such  works  of  art  had  already  begun. 

The  taste  for  pictorial  representations  and  images  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  paganism,  an  imitation  of  the  ornaments  of  its  temples.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Constantino.  As  a  substitute  for 
embellishments  of  pagan  art,  he  lavished  on  the  public  monuments, 
with  which  he  adorned  the  imperial  city,  representations  of  scenes 
from  the  Scriptures,  such  as  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c.  Constantia,  the 
sister  of  Constantino^  sought  to  obtain  an  image  of  Christ.  At 
Rome,  the  images  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  attending  Christ 
were  painted  upon  the  walls. 

Similar  representations  of  scenes  in  sacred  history  adorned  the 
dress  of  Christian  women,  such  as  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana,  the 
man  sick  of  the  palsy,  the  blind  restored  to  sight,  Mary  Magdalene 
embracing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Asterius, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  severely  censured  these 
ornaments,  admonishing  Christian  women,  that  instead  of  wearing 
s  kneeling  penitent  in  embroidery,  they  might  more  fitly  mourn 
over  their  own  sins  with  a  penitent  spirit. 

Augustin  and  Chrysostom  inveighed  against  images  in  churches 
in  such  terms  as  clearly  show  that  many  had  already  begun  to  make 
them  objects  of  religious  worship.  John  of  Damascus,  a.  b.  750, 
defended  the  worship  of  images.  The  Synod  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  754,  decided  against  the  worship  of  images ;  the  second  Synod 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  787,  pronounced  in  favour  of  it.  These  data  indicate 
the  progress  of  degeneracy  in  the  worship  of  images,  of  saints, 
and  martyrs,  and  of  the  virgin,  all  which  were  closely  connected. 


CHAPTER  XVm, 

OF  HOMILIES.' 
§  1.   GENERAL  REMARKS,  NAMES,  ETC. 

Evert  religious  discourse,  almost  without  exception,  was  based 
on  some  text,  or  distinctly  related  to  some  passage  of  Scripture. 
It  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  explain  and  enforce  the  same. 
In  the  Latin  church,  instances  frequently  occur  of  sermons  without 
any  text,  but  they  had  reference  distinctly  to  the  Scripture  lesson 
which  had  just  been  read,  which  is  sometimes  cited,  and  at  others 
is  passed  over  in  silence.  But  in  either  case  the  discourse  is  a 
paraphrase  or  explanation  of  the  passage  in  question.  A  sermon, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  ancient  church,  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  rhetorical  discourse  upon  some  passage  of  Scripture,  having  for 
its  object  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  hearers.  It  is  an  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  Scripture,  not  merely  a  religious  discourse 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  audience. 

This  discourse  was  called  by  different  names,  as  A/>/og,  an  oror 
tion,  oficXia,  a  homily :  the  latter  implies  a  more  familiar  discourse 
than  the  former.  When  the  deacon  oflSciated  in  the  place  of  the 
bishop,  his  discourse  was  frequently  denominated  xvipi^/ia.  It 
was  also  styled  hihcuciTCxOda,  k^ifyndv^y  ixOeaig,  etc.  Li  the  Latin 
church  it  was  styled  tractatus,  disputatio,  allocutio. 

The  modem  divisions  and  parts  of  a  sermon,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction, the  proposition,  the  illustration  and  application,  were  to- 
tally unknown  in  form,  to  the  ancient  fathers.  The  strife  then 
was,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  justly  observes,  not  about  terms,  but 
doctrirus. 

Mosheim  asserts  that  the  sermon  was  not  at  first  a  necessary 

part  of  religious  worship.     In  answer  to  this  absurd  hypothesis  it 

must  be  admitted  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 

not  indeed  homilies  like  those  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  but 

they  resemble  these  much  more  than  they  do  the  catechetical  in- 
848 
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Btructions  of  Cyril  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a 
pattern  for  a  formal  discourse.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  most 
of  the  discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

We  may  also,  with  propriety,  refer  to  all  those  passages  which 
relate  to  the  usage  of  Jewish  worship  in  their  synagogues,  accord- 
ing to  which  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  had  been  read  was 
made  the  subject  of  discourse.  Luke  iv.  16 ;  Matt.  iv.  23 ;  ziu. 
54 ;  Acts  xiii.  15-27 ;  xv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  etc :  from  all  which 
it  appears  that  a  discourse  based  on  the  Scriptures  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  The  first  instance  of  such  on  re- 
cord is  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  The  homilies  of  the 
Christian  church  were  only  an  imitation  of  these  discourses  in  the 
synagogue,  from  which  they  were  derived.'  The  discourses  of  the 
apostles  were  either  based  on  some  specific  portions  of  Scripture, 
or  else  they  were  an  abstract  of  sacred  history.  Instances  of  the 
former  class  are  found  in  Acts  i.  15 ;  ii.  14-36 ;  of  the  latter, 
Acts  vii.  2-53 ;  xvii.  22-31 ;  Acts  xxii.  and  xxiii. 

For  further  illustration  we  may  refer  to  2  Tim.  iii.  14-17,  and  to 
the  miraculous  gift  of  prophesying  ^  u  e.  of  teaching,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29 ;  Eph.  iv.  11.  The  churches  to  whom 
the  apostles  addressed  their  epistles  were  required  to  have  them 
read  in  public,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  suitable  explanations 
and  applications,  Col.  iv.  16  ;  1  Thess.  v.  27 ;  2  Peter  iii.  15,  16. 

Justin  Martyr  expressly  asserts,  that  '^  certain  selections  from 
the  prophets  and  memoirs  of  the  apostles  were  not  only  read,  but 
explained  and  enforced"  By  the  prophets  and  memoirs,  he  evi- 
dently means  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
^'  After  the  reading  is  ended,  the  minister  of  the  assembly  makes  an 
address  in  which  he  admonishes  and  exhorts  the  people  to  imitate 
the  virtues  which  it  enjoins."'  This  is  the  first  mention  made  in 
ecclesiastical  history  of  a  Christian  sermon. 

So  also  Tertullian,  in  the  second  century :  "  We  come  together 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  hear  what, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  may  be  applicable 
to  us,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  At  least,  we  establish  our 
faith,  we  encourage  our  hope,  we  assure  our  confidence ;  and,  by  the 
injunctions  of  the  divine  word,  we  make  its  life-giving  power  effica- 
cious to  our  hearts.  We  admonish  and  reprove  one  another,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  divine  word.     And  this 
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word  of  God  has  the  greater  weight,  becanse  each  regards  himself 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  6od."^  Who  can  doubt  that  this 
extract  describes  the  office  of  the  preacher  as  an  essential  part  of 
public  worship* 

This  dutj  is  also  specified  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions: 
^^  When  the  gospel  is  read,  let  all  the  elders  and  deacons,  and  the 
whole  assembly  stand  in  silence.  Afterward,  let  the  elders,  one  by 
by  one,  but  not  all  of  them,  exhort  the  people ;  and  lastly,  let  the 
bishop,  as  the  master,  address  them."'  Again,  they  speak  of  the 
bishop  as  "  the  preacher  of  the  word  of  God,"  and  as  preaching  to 
the  people  the  things  pertaining  to  their  salvation.' 

Again,  the  notes  of  Peter's  addresses  to  the  people  which  Clemens 
Romanus  has  left,  are  proof  positive  to  the  point  in  dispute,  pro- 
vided they  are  genuine;^  but  they  are  confessedly  of  doubtful 
authority.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  sermon 
or  homiletic  address  was,  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  a  part 
of  public  worship.  In  regard  to  this  point  at  a  later  period,  there 
can  be  no  question. 

§2.   OF  THOSB  BT  WHOM  THB  HOMILIBS  WERB  DBLIVBRBD. 

Justin  Marttb  informs  us,  that  after  the  reading,  the  president 
of  the  assembly,  6  Ttpecrogy  makes  an  application  of  the  word, 
vov^eaiav  xai  Ttfmkfjpiv  itoudtoxy  and  exhorts  to  an  imitation 
of  the  virtues  which  it  inculcates.^  This  passage  distinctly  ascribes 
to  the  presiding  minister  the  duty  of  explaining  and  applying  the 
Scriptures  which  were  read.  And  the  same  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  history  of  the  ancient  church. '  To  preach,  or  as  Ambrose 
expresses  it,  to  teach  the  people^  was  uniformly  the  bishop's  duty. 
The  case  of  Ambrose  himself  is  a  clear  illustration  of  this  duty. 
He  was  promoted  from  a  civil  office  to  that  of  bishop,  without  hav- 
ing even  been  baptized  as  a  catechumen ;  and,  in  view  of  his  unpre- 
paredness,  sought  in  vain  to  excuse  himself  from  the  discharge  of 
this  part  of  his  duties,  alleging  that  he  had  need  himself  to  learn, 
instead  of  teaching  others^  But,  as  he  himself  confesses,  he  was 
obliged  to  begin  to  teach  before  he  had  himself  been  a  learner.* 

The  distinction  between  ruling  and  teaching  elders  resulted 
simply  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  those  trying  times,  men  were 
sometimes  required  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  church  who  yet 
were  not  qualified  to  act  as  preachers ;  and  a  competent  teacher 
was  not  always  suited  to  direct  the  afiiaiirs  of  the  church.    But  the 
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office  of  a  ruling  elder  who  did  not  teach,  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule — ^as  an  extraordinary  provision  for  a 
peculiar  emergency,  while  the  office  of  preaching  was  accounted 
the  most  honourable  and  important  part  of  the  bishop's  duties. 
'*  Far  from  this  seat,"  says  Chrysostom,  ^^  let  him  be  removed  who 
knows  not  how  to  teach  sound  doctrine  as  he  ought." '  The  neglect 
of  this  duty  is,  by  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  58,  to  be  punished 
with  suspension  and  removal  from  office. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  case  on  record,  of  a  bishop  who  was  removed 
for  his  inability  to  teach ;  but  there  are  many  in  which  the  bishops 
were  disregarded  and  neglected  for  this  cause.  Such  was  the  case 
of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Atticus,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople.* On  the  contrary,  they  who  excelled  in  this  duty  were 
held  in  the  highest  consideration,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chry- 
sostom,  Augustin,  etc. 

The  deacon  and  even  the  presbyter  officiated  only  as  Buistitutea 
of  the  bishop  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  from  sickness  or 
other  causes.  Both  Augustin  and  Chrysostom  preached  for  their, 
bishops  in  this  capacity.^  In  such  cases  the  bishop  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  was  said  by  his  substitute,  of  which  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  the  history  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

From  all  this  we  are  not,  however^  to  conclude  that  the  right  to 
preach  was  restricted  under  aU  circuTMiancen^  to  the  bishops  alone. 
For  how,  in  that  case,  were  the  churches  which  had  no  bishop  to  be 
supplied  with  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  Gt)d  ?  In  all  such  cases 
the  presbyter  occupied  the  place,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
bishop ;  and  in  his  absence  or  failure,  the  deacon  supplied  his  place ; 
not^  however^  by  delivering  an  original  discouree^  but  by  reading 
one  from  the  fathers.  The  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  58,  require  the 
bishop  or  the  presbyter  to  deliver  the  sermon,  and  exact  upon  both 
the  same  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty. 

In  times  of  persecution^  pre$hytere  and  deaeima  were  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  preaching.  Still,  the  deacon  was  regarded  only 
as  an  assistant,  like  a  licentiate  or  candidate  for  the  sacred  office. 
Origen,  in  Palestine,  was  invited  ^'  by  the  bifihops  to  expound  the 
sacred  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church,  although  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  priesthood  by  the  imposition  of  hands."'  From 
Justin  Martyr  it  would  seem  that  freedom  of  remark  was  allowed 
to  all  laymen  in  social  worship,  and  Hilary  explicitly  declares  that 
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it  was  the  common  privilege  of  all,  first  to  teach  and  then  to 
baptize.* 

Laymen  who  had  not  received  ordination  were  not  allowed  to 
preach,  but  there  are  instances  on  record,  notwithstanding,  of  such 
permission  being  granted  to  them  under  certain  circumstances.^ 

But  the  apostolic  rule  forbidding  a  woman  to  teach  was  most 
cautiously  observed.^  The  Montanists  are,  indeed,  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  but  Tertullian,  himself  one  of  this  sect,  complains  of 
this  abuse.*  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  forbid  both  the  laity 
and  women  to  l^ach  in  public.  ^^Let  no  laymen  teach  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergy." ^^  "Let  no  woman,  however  learned  or 
pious,  presume  to  teach  the  other  sex  in  public  assembly."  '^ 

§  3.   OF  THB  FREQUENCT  OF  SERMONS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  sermon  consisted  originally 
in  an  explanation  and  application  of  the  Scripture  lessons  which 
-had  just  been  read.  Sermons  were,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
as  frequent  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  If,  in  any  instance, 
a  sermon  was  delivered  without  any  foregoing  lesson  from  the 
Scriptures,  it  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  some 
cases,  several  sermons  were  delivered  by  different  speakers  in  suc- 
cession at  the  same  meeting.  At  other  times,  several  were  de- 
livered by  the  same  speaker  on  the  same  day.^  Sermons  were  an 
appropriate  part  of  every  form  of  public  worship,  but  they  were 
especially  designed  for  the  catechumen ;  and  for  this  reason  were 
a  part  of  the  services  designed  for  them.'  The  frequency  with 
which  they  were  delivered  varied  greatly  in  different  countries  and 
dioceses.  They  were  expected  of  course  on  the  Sabbath,  frequently 
on  Saturday,  i.  e.  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbath,  espe> 
cially  while  both  days  were  observed  in  connection,  as  was  custom- 
ary until  the  fourth  century.  A  sermon  was  also  essential  to  a  due 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  the  church.  During  the  fifty  festive 
days  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday,  a  sermon  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  was  delivered  each  day,  in  the  oriental  churches;  and 
also  on  each  day  of  Lent.  Afterward  they  became  less  frequent, 
but  were  still  delivered  on  fast-days.  On  other  occasions  they 
were  delivered  in  the  afternoon.  A  sermon  was  also  delivered  at 
some  time  during  the  middle  of  the  week;  usually  on  Friday. 

*  Primam  omnes  doeebant  et  baptitabant — In  Epk,  xt.  12. 
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Instances  also  occur  in  the  Tnritings  of  the  fathers,  of  sermons  for 
the  forenoon  and  for  afternoon.*  Bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  aniform  arrangement.  No  better  evidence  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  this  part  of  religious  worship  was  held  can  be  given, 
than  the  fact  that  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  his  endeavours  to  restore 
idolatry,  recommended  the  pagan  priests  to  imitate  the  Christian 
preachers  bj  delivering  similar  discourses. 

§4.   OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  ALLOTTED  FOR  THE  DELIYERT   OF 

THE  SERMON. 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined  by  any  canon  or 
rule  of  custom.  It  appears  rather  to  have  been  regulated  by  times 
and  circumstances.  Sermons  were,  however,  much  shorter  in  the 
Latin  than  in  the  Greek  church.  Some  conjecture  as  to  their  length 
may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that  more  than  one  was 
delivered  in  succession ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
longest  sermons  which  remain  to  ns  were  delivered  in  churches 
where  this  custom  prevailed.  Some  of  Ghrysostom's  must  have 
occupied  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  although  this  was  the  usual 
time  for  the  whole  service,  as  Chrysostom  himself  asserts.^  Bing- 
ham is  of  opinion  that  the  sermons  of  the  fathers  could  not  have 
been  an  hour  in  length ;  most  of  the  sermons  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
according  to  him,  could  not  have  occupied  one  half  hour,  and  many 
not  ten  minutes.* 

Like  the  ancient  orators,  the  preacher  is  supposed  to  have  spoken 
by  an  hour-glass,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sand-glass. 

§5.   OF  THE   POSITION  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

In  many  countries  the  speaker  habitually  occupied  an  elevated 
desk  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which  was  also  used  for  the  reading, 
and  for  various  exercises.  In  other  places  this  was  used  by  the 
speaker  occasionally,  but  not  habitually.  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tin  were  accustomed  to  speak  from  this  place,  that  they  might 
more  easily  be  heard  by  the  immense  multitudes  that  thronged  to 
listen  to  them. 

The  custom  originally  was  for  the  preacher  to  speak  either  from 

the  bishop's  seat  or  from  before  the  altar,  and  behind  the  lattice 

that  separated  the  sanctuary  or  shrine  from  the  body  of  the  house  ;^ 

bat  most  frequently  from  the  former  place,  which,  as  Augustin 

28 
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saygy  was  an  elerated  tluroney  that  fr(»n  it  the  bishop  might  watch 
his  flock,  as  the  vintager  does  his  vineyard  from  his  watch-tower. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  care  of  the  church  became  more 
cumbersome,  and  the  bishops  began  to  neglect  or  omit  the  duty  of 
preaching,  the  deacons  became  the  moderators  of  the  assembly,  and 
the  preacher  occupied  the  desk  of  the  reader.  This  position  was, 
of  necessity,  allotted  to  the  preacher  in  the  vast  Gothic  cathedrals 
which  were  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Sermons  were  frequently  delivered  in  other  places  besides  the 
church ;  but  this  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  eulo- 
gies of  the  martyrs  were  usually  delivered  in  the  exedrse,  baptiste- 
ries, cemeteries,  etc.  The  monks  frequently  preached  friHn  the 
trees,  and  the  top  pf  a  post  or  pillar. 

§  6.   OF  THE  ATTITUDB  OF  THB  SPEAKER,  MODS   OF  DELIVERT, 
BEPORTMBNT  OF  THB  AUDIENCB,  ETC. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  both  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  audience 
during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  ancient  custom  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  modern.  In  the  primitive  church  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  speaker  to  sit,  and  for  the  audience  to  stand.  As  in 
attending  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  stood,  in  token  of 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  so  in  listening  to  the  sermon,  in 
which  it  was  explained  and  enforced,  for  the  same  reason  they  pre- 
served a  similar  attitude.  To  this,  however,  there  were  exceptions, 
and  the  usage  was  different  in  different  places.  In  Africa  the  cus- 
tom  above  mentioned  was  observed  with  great  care.  Augustin 
insists  often  upon  it,  and  rebukes  every  departure  from  it  except  in 
cases  of  infirmity,  which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  the  hearer  to 
preserve  this  attitude.  At  one  time  he  apologizes  for  the  inconve- 
nient length  of  his  sermon,  especially  inasmuch  as  he  is  permitted 
to  aity  while  they  are  required  to  ttand. 

The  hearers  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Ghrysoetom  preserved 
the  same  posture.  It  ia  related  even  of  Constantino  the  Great,  that 
hevdid  not  resume  his  seat  during  a  long  sermon  by  Eusebius,  and 
that  all  the  assembly  followed  his  example.^  From  all  which  it  is 
fairly  inferred  that  this  was  the  prevailing  custom.  Compare  Luke 
ii.  46 ;  iv.  20 ;  v.  8 ;  John  viii.  2 ;  Matt.  v.  1 ;  etc. 

The  hearers,  it  would  seem,  were  accustomed  to  take  great  liber- 
ties in  regard  to  tiieir  attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  often 
demeaned  themselves  very  unworthily.    At  one  time,  they  would 
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absent  themselFes  from  the  service  except  during  the  sermon — an 
irregularity  against  which  Chrysostom  inveighs  with  great  spirit.' 
At  other  times,  they  treated  even  the  preaching  with  great  indif- 
ference and  neglect,^  complaining  bitterly  of  long  sermons,  and  even 
left  the  house  while  the  preacher  was  yet  speaking.  To  prevent 
this,  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be  fastened  after  the  reading  and 
before  the  sermon,^  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Sweden.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage'  forbade  this  contempt  of  the  preacher  under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

Another  impropriety,  of  which  Chrysostom  complains  with  his 
accustomed  spirit,  is  that  of  disturbing  the  preacher  by  needless 
noise  and  frivolous  conversation :  the  loquacity  of  the  women  and 
the  wantonness  of  the  young  people  are  among  his  subjects  of  com- 
plaint. Similar  complaints  are  made  by  others,  particularly  by 
preachers  in  the  large  cities^  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alex- 
dria,  Carthage,  etc. 

The  indecent  custom  was  (Jso  introduced  into  the  ancient  church 
of  applauding  the  speaker  by  acclam9.tions,  by  clapping,  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  similar  customs,  which  disgraced  the 
ancient  theatres,  as  they  still  do  the  modern.  A  multitude  of  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  references;*  but  the  custom  was 
severely  censured.^ 

^^  Of  what  avaH  to  me  is  this  applause  and  tumult  ?  One  thing 
only  r  require  of  you — that  ye  prove  to  me  your  approbation  and 
obedience  by  your  works.  That  will  be  praise  for  me — gain  for 
yourselves ;  that  will  be  to  me  a  greater  honour,  than  the  imperial 
crown.  I  desire  not  your  applause  and  clamour.  I  have  but  one 
wish — ^that  you  hear  me  with  calmness  and  attention,  and  that  ye 
practise  my  precepts.  For  this  is  not  a  theatre :  ye  sit  not  here 
to  behold  actors  and  to  confer  upon  such  men  your  applause.  Here 
is  the  place  to  learn  the  things  of  God."" 

The  ancient  Christians  had  also  the  custom  of  taking  notes  and 
writing  out  at  length  the  sermons  which  they  heard.  To  this  laud- 
able custom  we  owe  many  of  the  sermons  of  the  fathers  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  wds  not,  however,  a  universal  practice.* 
Sermons  in  which  the  he«rer  took  little  interest,  he  was  not  careful 
to  retain  in  this  manner.  Some  preachers  refused  to  have  their 
sermons  preserved  in  this  imperfect  maimer.  Origen  allowed  no 
notes  to  be  taken  of  his  sermons  untU  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.^^ 
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§7.   OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SERMON. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  cnstomar  j  for  the  preacher  to  draw 
his  topics  of  discourse  Irom  Aristotle ;  but  this  strange  custom  has 
not  the  least  authority  from  the  practice  of  the  early  fathers.  Not 
only  did  the  Bible  furnish  them  their  text  and  subject  of  discourse, 
but,  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  confined  themselves  strictly 
to  the  duty  of  expounding  the  sacred  Scriptures.  ^^  To  the  word 
and  the  testimony/'  says  Augustin,  ''  for  I  perform  the  office  not 
merely  of  a  preaehery  but  of  a  reader  also ;  so  that  this  my  dis- 
course may  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  word.  If 
my  recollection  fails  me,  far  be  it  from  me  to  build  upon  the  sand 
by  human  reasoning.  Hear,  therefore,  the  gospel  according  to 
John :  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,*/'  etc.* 

Nothing  like  the  modern  division  of  a  sermon  into  separate  heads 
was  formally  practised  by  the  ancients.  This  mode  of  division  was 
borrowed  from  the  schoolmen.  But  the  ancient  fathers  confined 
themselves  strictly  to  their  text,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
explication  of  it,  or  quickly  returned  to  it  again  if  at  any  time 
they  allowed  themselves  in  a  digression. 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  them  that  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity possessed  their  own  intrinsic  force,  and  needed  not  the  aid  of 
eloquence  or  of  art.  It  was  also  their  usual  custom  to  speak  ex^ 
tempore.  And,  for  this  twofold  reason,  their  sermons  were  generally 
devoid  of  ornament  The  ability  to  speak  extemporaneously  as  oc- 
casion might  require,  and  without  previous  study,  was  indispensable 
to  an  acceptable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  preacher.  His  popu- 
larity was  proportionate  to  his  success  in  this  art  of  speaking.  For 
this  reason  the  fathers  were  influenced  to  cultivate  this  art  with  so 
much  success  that,  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
they  fancied  themselves  to  be  assisted  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  ^^  I  could  not  have  spoken  thus  btf  myeelf"  says  Ghry- 
sostom,  ''but  God,  foreseeing  the  result,  rd  (iiX^jovraTtpoetiorogj 
dictated  those  words."  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great  also  ex- 
press similar  sentiments.'  At  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  so  rely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  as  to 
excuse  themselves  from  careful  study,  and  from  preparation  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  expected  his  aid  rather  as 
a  blessing  upon  their  labours  and  studies,  and  in  answer  to  their 
prayers. 
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Whether  the  fathers  spoke  wholly  without  notes  and  committed 
to  memory  their  discourses,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  No  gene- 
ral rule  prevailed  on  this  point.  Many  examples  may  be  found  in 
which  the  sermons  of  celebrated  preachers  were  read — ^in  some 
cases  indeed  by  the  deacon,  (on  whom  it  devolved  to  conduct  the 
meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  preacher,)  but  in  others, 
they  were  either  read  or  dictated  by  the  author  himself.  Augustin, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  complains  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  his  notes, 
and  entreats  the  audience  to  aid  him  by  their  prayers.*  Gregory 
the  Great  also  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  speaking  from  his  notes, 
and  of  inattention  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  hearers, 
and  for  these  reasons  resolves  to  speak  without  notes,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom.^  The  prevailing  mode  of  speaking,  however, 
was  evidently  without  notes. 

The  speaker  usually  began  with  a  short  invocation  to  God  for  his 
aid,  and  closed  his  discourse  with  a  benediction — ^Peace  be  with 
you — or  something  to  that  eflfect.*  Every  address,  says  Optatus,  is 
made  to  begin  and  end  with  God.^  But  long  and  formal  prayers, 
such  as  in  modem  times  precede  and  follow  the  sermon,  were  not 
offered  in  that  connection.  To  every  sermon,  whether  in  the  Greek, 
Syriac,  or  Latin  church,  there  was  affixed  the  customary  doxology : 
**To  God  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  our  Lord  who  lives  and 
reigns  with  him,  world  without  end.  Amen."  We  subjoin,  as  quoted 
by  Bingham  from  Ferrarius,  the  prayer  which  St.  Ambrose  was 
wont  to  offer  for  himself  before  rising  to  address  the  assembly : 
•  "I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  and  earnestly  entreat  thee,  give  me 
an  humble  knowledge  which  may  edify.  Give  me  a  meek  and 
prudent  eloquence,  which  knows  not  how  to  be  puffed  up,  or  vaunt 
itself  upon  its  own  worth  and  endowments  above  that  of  its  bre- 
thren. Put  into  my  mouth,  I  beseech  thee,  the  word  of  consolation, 
and  edification,  and  exhortation,  that  I  may  be  able  to  exhort 
those  that  are  good  to  go  on  to  greater  perfection,  and  reduce  those 
that  walk  perversely  to  the  rule  of  thy  righteousness,  both  by  my 
word  and  by  my  example.    Let  the  words  which  thou  givest  to  thy 


*  Qaoniam  Tideo  disputationes  graphio,  ceraque  ligari,  et  nequaquam  sumas 
idonei  lectitare,  adjuTate  me  ipsum,  qiueso,  intercessu  Testro. — Serm.  6,  De  Sanctis, 

f  MnltU  vobifl  lectionibns,  fratres  c^i^UAVoi, per dietatum  loquieontuevi;  sed  quia, 
lajriente  stomaeho,  ea  qn»  dletaTerim,  legere  non  possmn,  et  qnofldam  Testnun 
minus  libenter  audientes  intueor ;  unde  nunc  a  meipso  exigere  toIo  contra  morem 
meum,  at  inter  sacra  missarum  Bolemnia  lectionem  S.  ETangelii,  non  dUtando^  sed 
eoUoqnendo  edisseram. — Orboob.  H.  Horn,  Serm.  21. 
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Bervant  be  as  the  sharpest  darts,  and  burning  arrows  which  may 
penetrate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  my  hearers  to  thy  fear  and 
love."* 

§  8.   OF  THB  SUBJECTS  OF  DI9C0URBS  BT  THE   FATHERS. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  Bingham,  that  their  topics  of  dis- 
course were  of  a  grave  and  serious  character.  Their  object  was  to 
iuBtruct,  to  edify,  and  to  improve  the  hearer.  The  leading  subjects 
of  their  discourses  are  described  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Chrysos- 
tom.  "To  me  it  seems,"  says  Gregory,  "to  require  no  ordinary 
qualifications  of  mind  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth, — to  give 
to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  measure,  and  discreetly  to  discourse 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  faith;  to  treat  of  the  universe  of 
worlds^- of  matter  and  of  mind— of  the  soul  and  of  intelligent  beings, 
good  and  bad — to  treat  of  a  superintending  and  ruling  Providence, 
controlling  with  unerring  wisdom  all  things,  both  those  that  are 
within,  and  those  that  are  above  human  comprehension — ^to  treat 
of  the  first  formation  and  of  the  restoration  of  man,  of  the  two 
covenants,  and  of  the  types  of  the  Old  and  antitypes  of  the  New 
Testament— of  Christ's  first  and  second  coming,  of  his  incarnation 
and  passion,  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  of  the  rewards  of  the  just,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  which  is  the 
principal  article  of  the  Christian  faith."^ 

In  like  manner,  Chrysostom,  in  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  lead; 
ing  topics  of  religious  discourse  which  all  who  frequent  the  house 
of  God  expect  and  demand,  enumerates  the  following: — "The 
nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  body,  of  immortality,  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  of  hell  and  of  future  punishment^— of  the  long-sufiering  of 
God,  of  repentance,  baptism,  and  the  pardon  of  sin— of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  above  and  the  world  below — of  the  nature  of  men 
and  of  angels — evil  spirits  and  of  the  wiles  of  Satan — of  the  con- 
stitution of  Chrbtian  society,  of  the  true  faith  and  deadly  heresies. 
With  these  and  many  other  such  like  subjects  must  the  Christian 
minister  be  acquainted,  and  be  prepared  to  speak  on  them  as  occa- 
sion may  require." 

§  9.   OF  THE  HOMILIES  IN  THB  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  CHURCHES. 

The  homilies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  were  essen- 
ally  difierent  in  several  characteristics,  which  are  specified  in  an- 
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Other  work,^  and  which  are  briefly  recapitulated — the  period  under 
consideration  being  about  two  hundred  years,  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  centuries. 

I.  Homilies  in  the  Eastern  church. 

1.  Origen  introduced  that  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  which,  while  it  affected  to  illustrate,  continued,  for  a 
long  time,  to  darken  the  sacred  page.  Not  content  with  a  plain 
and  natural  elucidation  of  the  historical  sense  of  the  text,  it  sought 
for  some  hidden  meaning,  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  allegorical, 
mystical  terms. 

2.  The  sermons  of  the  period  under  consideration  were  occupied 
with  profitless  polemical  discussions  and  speculative  theories. 

The  question  with  the  preacher  seems  too  often  to  have  been,  not 
what  will  produce  the  fruits  of  holy  living,  and  prepare  the  hearer 
for  eternity ;  but  how  the  opinions  of  another  can  best  be  contro- 
verted; worthless  dogmas,  it  may  be,  deserving  no  serious  con- 
sideration. 

8.  The  preachers  of  this  period  claimed  most  undeserved  respect 
for  their  own  authority. 

Flattered  by  the  great  consideration  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  confidence  in  which  the  people  waited  on  them  for  instruc- 
tion, they  converted  the  pulpit  into  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  own  pertinacity,  ignorance,  and  folly. 

4.  The  sermons  of  this  period  were  as  faulty  in  style  as  they 
were  exceptionable  in  the  other  characteristics  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Not  only  was  the  simplicity  which  characterized  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  a  great  measure  lost,  in  absurd  and 
puerile  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  corrupted  by  the  substitution 
of  vain  speculations,  derived  especially  from  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, but  the  style  of  the  pulpit  was  in  other  respects  vitiated  and 
corrupt.  Philosophical  terms  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  forms  of 
expression  extravagant  and  far-fetched,  biblical  expressions  unin- 
telligible to  the  people,  unmeaning  comparisons,  absurd  antitheses, 
spiritless  interrogations,  senseless  exclamations  and  bombast,  dis- 
figure the  sermons  of  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

II.  Homilies  in  the  Western  church. 

1.  The  Latins  were  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  their  exegesis  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  accumulated  a  multitude  of  passages  with- 
out just  discrimination  or  due  regard  to  their  application  to  the 
people. 
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2.  They  interested  themselyes  less  with  speculatiye  and  polemic 
theology  than  the  Greeks. 

3.  They  insisted  npon  moral  duties  more  than  the  Greeks,  but 
were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  mode  of  treating  these  topics, 
by  reason  of  the  undue  importance  which  they  attached  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion ;  hence  their  reyerence  for  saints 
and  relics,  their  vigils,  fasts,  penances,  and  austerities  of  every 
kind. 

4.  In  method  and  style  the  homilies  of  the  Latin  fathers  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks. 

Causes  productive  of  these  characteristics : 

1.  The  lack  of  suitable  means  of  education. 

They  neither  had  schools  of  theology,  like  the  Greeks,  nor  were 
they  as  familiar  with  the  literature  and  oratory  of  their  own  people. 
Ambrose  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  bishop  with  scarcely  any 
preparation  for  its  duties. 

2.  Ignorance  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible. 

Of  the  Hebrew  they  knew  nothing ;  of  the  original  of  the  New 
Testament  they  knew  little ;  and  still  less  of  all  that  is  essential  to 
its  right  interpretation.  When  they  resorted  to  the  Scriptures,  it 
was  too  frequently  to  oppose  heresy  by  an  indiscriminate  accumu- 
lation of  texts.  When  they  attempted  to  explain,  it  was  by  per- 
petual allegories. 

8.  The  want  of  suitable  examples,  and  a  just  standard  of  public 
speaking. 

Basil,  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  and  the  two  Gregories,  were  contem- 
poraries, and  were  mutual  helps  and  incentives  to  one  another. 
Others  looked  to  them  as  patterns  for  public  preaching.  But  such 
advantages  were  unknown  in  the  Latin  church.  The  earlier  classic 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  discarded  from  bigotry;  or, 
through  ignorance,  so  much  neglected,  that  their  influence  was  lit- 
tle felt. 

4.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  Western  churches  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection. 

Persecuted  and  in  exile  at  one  time,  at  another  engaged  in  fierce 
and  bloody  contests  among  themselves,*  the  preachers  of  the  day 
had  little  opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  appropriate  duties. 
Literature  was  neglected.  Under  Gonstantine,  Rome  herself  ceased 

*  Th«  contests  for  the  election  of  bishopB  often  ran  so  high  m  to  end  in  blood- 
shed and  murder,  of  which  an  example  is  given  in  Waloh's  Hutory  of  the  Pcpei, 
p.  87. — ^Ajimiahus  Mabcxluxus,  lib.  zxtU.  o.  iii. 
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to  be  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  and  barbarism  began  its  disastrous 
encroachments  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Western  church. 

5.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  bishop's  office. 

The  pride  of  the  bishops  and  their  neglect  of  their  duty  as 
preachers  kept  pace  with  their  advancement  in  authority.  As  in 
the  Greek  church,  so  also  in  the  Latin,  this  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance gave  a  polemic  character  to  their  preaching. 

6.  The  increase  of  the  ceremonies  and  forms  of  public  worship. 
The  effect  of  all  these  was  to  give  importance  to  the  bishop ;  and 

in  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  and  general  adoption  of  them,  the 
essential  points  of  the  Christian  religion  were  forgotten.  Need  we 
relate  with  what  zeal  Victor,  the  Roman  bishop,  engaged  in  the 
controversies  respecting  Easter  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it  7  What  complicated  rites  were  involved  with  the  simple  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  and  the  abuses  with  which  they  were  connected ; 
what  importance,  what  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  their  fasts,  and 
what  controversies  arose  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  latter  to  adopt  the  rites  of  the  former  7 
YThat  incredible  effects  were  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross? 
YThere,  indeed,  would  the  enumeration  end,  if  we  should  attempt  a 
specification  of  all  the  ceremonies,  with  their  various  abuses,  which 
were  introduced  during  the  period  under  consideration  7  Thus 
ancient  episcopacy  touched  with  its  withering  blight  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  both  in  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.* 

*  Many  other  particulars  in  relation  to  the  homilies  of  the  ancient  church  are 
giyen  in  the  author's  Cliristian  Antiquities,  o.  zii.  pp.  287-252. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  BAPTISM. 
§1.   HISTORICAL. SKETCH. 

The  learned  of  every  age  have  generally  regarded  baf^tism  as  an 
independent  institution,  distinct  alike  from  the  washings  and  con- 
secrations by  water,  so  common  among  the  pagan  nations,  and 
from  the  ceremonial  purifications  and  proselyte  baptisms  of -the 
Jews.  Neither  have  they  accounted  it  the  same  as  the  baptism  of 
John.  Even  those  who  have  contended  for  the  identity  of  thq  two 
institutions,  recognise  a  resemblance  in  'nothing  but  in  the  mode 
of  administering  the  rite. 

But  the  opinions  of  authors  are  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  the 
time  when  this  ordinance  was  instituted  by  our  Lord.  It  might 
seem,  from  the  account  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  have  been 
instituted  when  he  gave  his  final  commission  to  his  disciples  just 
before  his  ascension.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Leo 
the  Great,  Theophylact,  and  others.  But  this  supposition  is  contra- 
dicted by  John  iii.  22 ;  iv.  1,  2 ;  from  whom  we  learn  that  Christ, 
by  his  disciples,  had  already  baptized  many  before  his  death.  Au- 
gustin  supposed  Christ  to  have  instituted  this  ordinance  when  he 
himself  was  baptized  in  Jordan ;  and  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  were  there  distinctly  represented:  the  Father,  by  the 
voice  from  heaven ;  the  Son,  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  form  of  the  dove  descending  from  heaven.^ 
Others,  without  good  reason,  refer  the  time  of  instituting  it  to  the 
conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus ;  and  others  again,  to  the 
time  when  he  commissioned  the  twelve  to  go  forth  preaching  re- 
pentance and  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  x.  7. 
But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  these  same 
.  truths  had  been  before  preached,  and  that  those  who  duly  regarded 
this  ministry  received  John's  baptism.  Matt.  iv.  17 ;  iii.  1,  2 ;  Luke 
vii.  29. 
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On  this  sabject,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  our  Lord,  on  entering 
upon  his  ministry,  permitted  the  continuance  of  John's  baptism  as 
harmonising  well  with  his  own  designs.  The  import  of  the  rite  was 
the  same,  whether  administered  by  John  himself,  or  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  In  either  case  it  implied  the  profession  of  repentance 
and  a  consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  To  this  baptism 
none  but  Jews  were  admitted ;  to  whom  the  ministry  of  John  was 
wholly  restricted.  Our  Lord  did,  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  declare 
that  he  had  other  sheep,  not  of  that  fold,  which  must  also  be 
gathered ;  but  his  disciples  understood  not  the  import  of  that  de- 
claration until  after  his  ascension ;  and,  eren  then,  were  slow  to 
yield  their  national  prejudices  so  far  as  to  receive  the  Gentiles  to 
participate,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  in  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel. 

The  introduction  of  Christian  laptivmy  strictly  so  called,  was  im- 
mediately consequent  upon  our  Lord's  ascension;  and  the  most 
important  commission  for  receiving  it,  as  an  universal  ordinance  of 
the  church,  is  given  by  its  Divine  author  in  Matt,  zxviii.  19 :  ^*  Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Those  who 
had  been  baptized  by  John,  now  received  Christian  baptism ;  which 
was  regarded  by  the  fathers  rather  as  a  renewal  of  the  ordinance 
than  as  a  distinct  rite.  It  differed  from  the  former,  in  that  it  was 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  Baeramentum  plenuniy  the  plenary  bap- 
tism of  Ambrose  and  Cyprian.' 

Baptism  was  uniformly  administered  as  a  public  ordinance,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  no  instance,  on  record  in  the 
New  Testament,  was  it  administered  privately  as  a  secret  rite. 
Nor  is  there  any  intimation  to  this  effect  given  by  the  earliest  au- 
thorities. The  apostolic  fathers,  indeed,  give  no  instruction  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  administering  this  rite.  Justin  Martyr,  who  is  the 
first  to  describe  this  ordinance,  distinctly  intimates  that  it  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  From  the  third  cen- 
tury it  became  one  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  church.  Such  it 
continued  to  be  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  so  prevalent,  and  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  so 
general,  that  the  instances  of  adult  baptism  were  comparatively 
rare.  But  during  that  period  of  time  it  was  administered  privately, 
in  the  presence  of  believers  only ;  and  the  candidates,  without  re- 
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spect  to  age,  or  sex,  were  diFested  of  all  covering  in  order  to  be 
baptized,  and  in  this  state  received  tbe  ordinance.^ 

It  was  customary  for  adults  immediately  after  baptism  to  receive 
the  sacrament.  This  usage  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  also  to  children  at  their  baptism — a  superstition 
which  continued  in  the  Western  churches  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth  centuries,  and  in  the  Eastern  remains  unto  this  day.^ 

Certain  religious  sects,  contrary  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
church,  were  accustomed  to  rebaptize;  others  again  contended  that 
it  must  be  thrice  administered,  to  be  valid.  Such  was  the  custom 
of  the  Marcionites  and  Yalentinians. 

The  Novatians  maintained  that  those  who  had  apostatized  from 
the  faith,  on  being  restored  to  the  church  ought  to  be  baptized 
anew ;  having  lost,  by  their  apostasy,  the  benefit  of  their  former 
baptism.  Against  this  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  earnestly  contended, 
alleging  that  the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  once  rightly  adminis- 
tered, could  never  be  annulled  f  subsequent  writers  also  concur 
with  them  in  this  opinion. 

Baptism  by  heretics  was  early  regarded  as  null  and  void.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  declared  it  strange  and  uncongenial,  'T&)p  0226- 
rpuov.  Tertullian  classed  heretics  with  idolaters,  and  declared  their 
baptism  of  no  effect ;  unless  rightly  administered,  it  was  no  baptism. 
Cum  baptigma  rite  nan  habeant,  amnino  nan  habent^  Cyprian  also 
agreed  with  him,  and  generally  the  churches  of  Africa,  together 
with  that  of  Cffisarea  and  Alexandria.  These  required  that  their 
converts  from  heretical  sects  should  be  rebaptized,  limiting  them-^ 
selves,  however,  to  those  sects  who  differed  most  widely  from  the 
true  church.  The  churches  of  Rome,  and  France,  and  of  some 
parts  of  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  received  such  to  their  communion 
by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  disowned  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  those  who  were  not  bap- 
tized in  the  names  of  the  Trinity.  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  even  by  heretics,  with  certain  exceptions,^  was  considered 
valid.  The  Council  of  Nice  proceeded  on  the  same  principle.  The 
efficacy  of  the  rite  depended  upon  the  Divine  power  accompany- 
ing it,  not  upon  the  character  of  him  who  administered  it.  For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,'  see  references.* 
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§2.   PB08BLYTB  BAPTISM  BT  THE  JEWS. 

After  all  the  discussions  that  have  been  had  on  the  subject,  it 
is  still  an  open  question,  What  relations  Christian  baptism  sustains 
both  to  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews  ? 
The  earliest  evidence  for  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews  is  from 
their  Mishna  and  Gremmara,  both  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era, 
but  claiming  for  the  rite  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Christian 
chronology.  Philo  and  Josephus  make  no  mention  of  it,  which  by 
one  party  is  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  prevalence  of  proselyte 
baptism,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  so  common  as  to  occasion 
no  remark  from  them.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  baptism  of 
John  excited  no  notice  as  a  new  institution.  By  another,  this 
silence  is  urged  as  an  evidence  that  the  rite  was  unknown  by  these 
Jewish  writers.  Winer,  in  his  Realworterbuch,  has  given  the  au- 
thorities that  bear  on  this  subject.  However  curious  the  inquiry 
it  seems  not  to  possess  any  historical  importance  in  relation  to 
Christian  baptism.  It  may  not  have  been  introduced  until  after 
the  institution  of  this  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  had  but  remote  relations  to  Christian  baptisiii. 

§3.  JOHN'S  BAPTISM  NOT  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  a  peculiar  ordinance,  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  Christian  baptism.  It  is  thus  distinguished  in  the  in- 
stance of  converts  at  Ephesus.  Acts  six.  3.  Both  had  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  in  that  each  implied  a  profession  of  repentance  and 
reformation  and  corresponding  obligations  to  live  a  new  life ;  but 
they  were  essentially  different.  The  baptism  of  John  was  restricted 
to  the  Jews  only.  The  soldiers  who  inquired  of  him  respecting 
their  duty,  were  apparently  Jews  in  the  service  of  the  army.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  was  apphcable  alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
baptism  of  John  was  temporary,  Matt.  iii.  11,  12 ;  John  i.  15-27 ; 
iii.  27 ;  Acts  xix.  2-7 ;  that  of  Jesus  was  a  perpetual  ordinance. 
The  baptism  of  John  was  a  profession  of  repentance  and  faith  in  a 
Saviour  that  should  come ;  that  df  Jesus,  of  repentance  and  faith 
in  a  Saviour  that  has  come.  The  baptism  of  John  was  not  in  the 
name  of  Christ ;  that  of  Jesus  was  in  his  name,  together  with  that 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  baptism  of  John  was 
by  immersion.    Is  it  credible  either  that  that  of  Jesus  was  invaria- 
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bly  by  immersion,  or  that  this  is  essential  to  the  raliditj  of  the 
ordinance  7  Were  the  three  thonsand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  so 
baptized,  or  the  thousands  that  were  shortly  afterward  added  to  the 
church?  Were  the  jailer  and  all  his,  baptized  by  immersion  on 
the  spot  and  in  the  dead  of  night?  Believe  it  who  can.  The 
eunuch,  and  Lydia,  and  the  company  of  Cornelius,  are  baptized 
where  there  is  water  for  the  purpose.  ^*  Can  any  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  not  be  baptized  ?"  But  in  no  instance  of  Christian  bap- 
tism on  record  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  mode  of  administering,  the 
quantity  of  water  applied  or  to  be  applied,  or  any  conyeniences  for 
immersion,  indicated  as  requisites  for  the  right  administration  of 
this  ordinance. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  no  preliminary  prepara- 
tions are  requisite  for  baptism  in  any  instanoe  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  administered  to  a  rast  assembly  of  several  thousands, 
to  a  family,  or  to  a  single  individual.  It  is  administered  wherever 
and  whenever  one  or  more  candidates  present  themselves,  in  public 
or  in  private  assemblies,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  the  house  or  by 
the  river,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  Are  such  facilities  con- 
sistent with  the  formalities  of  baptism  by  immersion,  or  is  the  mode 
of  administering  the  ordinance  of  no  account  in  the  estimation  of 
the  apostles,  and  varied  according  to  circumstances  ? 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  has  stated 
that  the  earliest  Latin  translations  approved  by  Augustin,  and  going 
back  apparently  to  the  second  century  and  to  usage  connected  with 
the  apostolic  age,  uniformly  adopt  the  Creek  word  baptko,  and 
never  the  Latin  imtnergOy  to  denote  Christian  baptism ;  ^'  showing 
that  there  was  something  in  the  rite  of  baptism  to  which  the  latter 
did  not  correspond."  He  urges  in  the  same  connection  the 
scarcity  of  water,  and  the  absence  of  baths,  public  or  private,  as 
strong  objectbns  to  the  theory  of  the  immersion  of  the  three  thou- 
sand on  the  day  of  Penteeoet,  and  of  the  five  thousand  on  a  sub- 
sequent day.  He  adds,  that  the  most  ancient  baptismal  fonts  found 
among  ruins  in  Palestine,  as  at  Tekoa  and  Cophna,  and  dating 
back  apparently  to  the  earliest  times,  are  not  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  baptism  of  adults  by  immersion. 

Are  any  other  ceremonials  of  religion  insisted  on  by  Christ  or 
his  apostles  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  they  in  all  else  insist  upon 
the  thing  signified,  with  singular  indifference  to  the  ceremonials  of 
a  religious  rite*  Why  then  this  punctilious  observance  of  a  rite 
for  which  no  precept  is  given.    If  the  mode  of  baptism  is  of  such 
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indispensable  importance)  how  extraordinary  the  omission  of  the 
precept !  Rather,  is  there  not  here  a  ^^  providential  omission,"  as, 
according  to  Archbishop  Whately,  there  is  in  respect  to  creeds,  and 
confessions,  and  forms  of  prayer,  that  the  church  might  not  pervert 
them  by  snperstitioiis  observances.  We  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  this  rite  of  immersion  leads  to  siqperstition,  as  seen  in 
history ;  and  is  an  nnauthoriaed  assmnption,  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  teachings,  the  spirit,  and  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
A  sublime  simplicity,  that  overlooks  and  utterly  disregards  all 
outward  ceremonials,  characterizes  their  teachings  and  all  their 
ordinances  in  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  church.  Careless 
of  all  forms,  the  apostles  receive  their  converts  into  the  church  by 
the  simple  rite  of  bi^tism  in  the  name  of  Chrivt ;  omitting,  as  it 
would  seem,  even  the  formuh^  which  Christ  himself  had  given  them. 
'^Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head,"  said 
Peter,  while  yet  an  unenlightened  formalist;  but  Jesus  mildly 
taught  him  that  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  act  de< 
pended  not  upon  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  water.  The 
church,  indeed,  soon  lost  the*  spirituality  of  her  religion  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  ordinances,  in  endless  strife  about  forms  and  cere- 
monies. Perhaps  the  first  of  all  her  departures  from  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ  and  his  iq)Ostlee  was  to  insist  upon  immersion,  as 
emblematic  of  the  suffusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  only  valid 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance.  Certain  it  is  that  this  soon 
became  the  prevailing  mode  of  baptising.  Other  changes  soon 
followed,  as  will  i4>pear  in  the  sequel. 

§4.   OF  UNSCRIPTURAL  FORMALITIES  AND  DOCTRINES  RELATING 

TO  BAPTISM. 

1.  JBxelvsive  imnur9ion. — ^We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
this  mode  of  baptism  was  the  first  departure  from  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  apostles  on  this  subject.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Christian  dispensation  to  give  such  importance  to 
merely  an  outward  rite.  It  is  altogether  a  Jewish  rather  than  a 
Christian  idea,  and  indicates  an  origin  and  a  spirit  foreign  to  that 
of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  If  it  was  a  departure 
from  their  teachings,  it  was  the  earliest ;  for  baptism  by  immersion 
unquestionably  was  very  early  the  common  mode  of  baptism. 

2.  Trine  immenion. — ^In  the  second  century  it  had  become  cus- 
tomary to  immerse  three  times  at  the  mention  of  the  several  per- 
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sons  in  the  Godhead.*  This  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
the  indispensable  importance  of  immersion,  and  indicates  more  fullj 
the  foreign  origin  of  this  rite. 

3.  Baptismal  regeneration. — The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  repre- 
sents the  church  under  the  similitude  of  a  tower  buOt  of  stones,  and 
standing  upon  the  water ^  irhich  is  explained  to  mean  that  salvation 
is  by  means  of  the  water :  per  aquam  ealva  facta  est  et  fiet.^  The 
stones  of  which  it  is  built  come  up  out  of  the  water ;  and  altogether 
this  mystical  representation  seems  to  imply  the  necessity  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration. 

But  the  date  of  this  weak  and  spurious  production  can  hardly  be 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  lived  Justin 
Martyr,  who  gives  us  the  first  reliable  and  intelligible  account  of 
a  Christian  baptism.  The  passage  has  been  cited  above,  p.  271, 
but  the  conducting  of  the  candidate  to  a  place  where  there  is  water, 
and  there  baptizing  him,  instead  of  causing  water  to  be  brought, 
seems  to  intimate  that  at  this  time  the  Eastern  church,  or  at^  least 
the  church  of  Ephesus,  had  begun  to  baptize  by  immersion. 

It  appears  from  the  same  passage,  that  the  church  had  already 
begun  to  entertain  extravagant  notions  respecting  the  supposed  re- 
lation of  baptism  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  regeneration.  '^  They 
are  led  by  us  to  the  water,  and  are  regenerated  after  the  same  man- 
ner of  regeneration  by  which  we  ourselves  were  regenerated."  f 
Irenaeus,  thirty  years  later,  is  more  explicit :  ^^  As  dough  cannot  be 
made  of  dry  flour,  without  the  addition  of  some  fluid,  so  we,  the 
many,  cannot  be  united  in  one  body  in  Christ  without  the  connect- 
ing  element  of  water,  which  comes  down  from  heaven ;  and  as  the 
earth  is  quickened  and  rendered  fruitful  by  dew  and  rain,  so  Chris- 
tianity by  the  heavenly  water."'  Thus  early  were  the  minds  of  men 
possessed  of  the  delusion  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  with 
singular  tenacity  and  uniformity  the  church  has  retained  through 
every  age. 

This,  indeed,  became  the  common  delusion  of  the  subsequent 
ages  of  the  church.  Chrysostom,  on  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  baptismal  water,  uses  this  extraordinary  language:  ^^They 
who  approach  the  baptismal  font  are  not  onlv  made  clean  from  all 
wickedness,  but  holy  also  and  just,  dyiovg  xai  hixauovg.    Although 

*  Ter  mergitamar,  unpliiu  aliquid  respondentes,  etc. — Tsbtull.  De  Cor,  MiL 
c.  iii. 

t  *Ayorra*  vf  ^juwr  Iv^  4fd«iip  hti  xai  rpoKor  CMiyfflviftffwf  ov  ira*  ^fUH  oAtm 
atfayiWffifjfuv  avaytvwyf (u. 
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a  man  should  be  foul  irith  every  human  vice,  the  blackest  that  can 
be  named,  yet  should  he  fall  into  the  baptismal  pool,  he  ascends 
from  the  divine  waters  purer  than  the  beams  of  noon." 

Even  Luther,  and  many  of  the  English  reformers,  alas !  did  not 
advance  far  enough  in  their  reformation  to  reject  this  delusion,  but 
by  the  authority  of  their  great  names  perpetuated  it  in  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Germany  and  of  England. 

4.  The  anointing  with  oU  was  a  ceremony  very  early  superadded 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Irenous  comments  with  great  severity 
upon  this  rite,  as  a  ridiculous  superstition  of  certain  heretics.'  But 
Tertullian,  twenty  years  later,  declares  it  to  be  an  established  usage 
of  the  church  in  Africa,  to  anoint  with  oil  immediately  after  bap- 
tism, in  imitation  of  the  anointing  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.*  The 
anointing  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  breast;  then 
another  council  with  equal  solemnity  specifies  the  forehead,  the 
nostrils,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  mouth.  In  the  fourth  century  an 
anointing  before  baptism  y^eLS  added  to  these  ceremonials.  And  at  a 
period  a  little  later  still,  this  baptismal  oil  must  first  be  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  preparation  for 
baptism.^  One  anointing  does  not  suffice,  just  as  immersion 
merely  is  not  sufficient;  but,  in  the  age  of  Tertullian,  this  is 
three  times  repeated,  with  reference  to  the  several  persons  of  the 

Trinity.f 

5.  Then  follows  an  ez&rdem  of  the  baptized^  of  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  a.  d.  256,  makes  mention ;  and  Cyprian,  of  the  same 
age,  distinctly  intimates  the  importance  of  this  formality.' 

6.  The  consecration  of  the  baptismal  water  is  another  of  these 
superstitious  ceremonials  of  baptism,^  as  early  as  the  ages  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe 
the  prayer  to  be  used  in  this  consecration  of  the  water.* 

7.  The  imposition  of  hands,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tertullian, 
becomes  an  indispensable  ceremonial  of  the  ordinance  under  con- 
sideration. By  this  rite  the  apostles  imparted  miraculous  gifts. 
This  was  called  "  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Acts  viii.  17 ; 


*  Ezlnde  egressi  de  laTsro  pemngpiirar  bene^ota  imetioDe  de  pristina  died- 
pUiia,  qua  ongi  oleo  de  oorna  In  saoerdotimn  solebant— i>c  Bt^  e.  vii 

f  Nee  semel,  sed  ter  ad  singula  nomina  in  pertonas  singnlas  tingimnr.— %iiv. 
/Vox.  e.  zzri. ;  De  Ccnm,  MUit.  o.  ili. 

}  Oportet  mnndari  et  sanetiilcari  aqtiam  prins  a  saoerdote,  ut  possit  baptismo 
stto  pcooata  homuiis  qui  baptisiktiir  abluere.  Cob^  TeriiiU.  SpitL  70 ;  2>«  Bep. 
c.  tL  U 
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ix.  44-48 ;  xix.  6.  After  the  cessation  of  this  miraculous  comma* 
nication,  the  bishops,  assuming  to  be  both  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  and  high-priests,  claimed  still  the  power  of  commu^cating, 
not  the  miraculous  power,  but  the  renewing,  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands.  None  but  a 
bishop  had  power  to  impart  this  mysterious  grace;  accordingly, 
when  others  baptized,  it  became  necessary  for  the  bishop  to  make 
the  circuit  of  his  diocese,  to  lay  his  hands  on  these  neophytes,  that 
they  through  him  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  origin 
of  canfirmatianj  which  remains  to  this  day  an  opus  operatum  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  eliminated,  we  may  charitably  believe,  of  the 
impious  assumption  originally  implied  in  it.  A  few  passages  are 
brought  together  in  the  margin,  illustrative  of  the  doctrinal  teaching 
of  the  ancient  church  on  the  subject.  Cornelius  of  Rome,  contem- 
porary with  Cyprian,  speaking  of  one  who  had  not  received  this 
act  of  the  bishop,  inquires,  ^^  But  not  receiving  this,  how  could  he 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost?*'  This  was  the  basis  of  the  frequent 
discussions  and  councils  in  the  African  church  respecting  the  re- 
baptizing  of  heretics,  some  reasoning  that  their  baptism  was  valid ; 
it  was  only  necessary  to  impart  unto  them  the  Holy  Ghost  by  lay- 
ing on  of  the  bishop's  hands.  Others,  like  Cyprian,  argued  that 
this  was  not  enough,  for  the  act  would  be  marred  by  the  lack  of 
baptism  in  the  true  church.* 

8.  IiMufflation. — Jesus  breathed  upon  his  disciples  and  said,  "  Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  xx.  22 ;  in  like  manner,  this  be- 
comes one  of  the  formalities  of  the  exorcism  connected  with  baptism. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  850,  one  hundred  years  after  Cyprian, 

^  Eos  qui  sunt  foris  extra  ecelesiam  tincti,  et  spud  hareUcos  et  Behismstioos 
profansB  eqas  Isbe  macnlati,  quiuido  ad  nos  stque  ad  ecelesiam,  qiis»  una  est, 
Tenerint,  baptlzari  oportere ;  eo  qaod  parum  sit  eis  manum  imponere  ad  aeeipi- 
endam  Spiritmn  Sanctam,  nisi  aeoipiant  et  ecclesiffi  baptismam.  Tunc  enim  de- 
mum  plene  sanctifioari  et  esse  filii  Dei  possunt,  si  sacramento  utroque  nascantor. 
^Conc,  Carthoff.  Pairoio^  iiL  p.  1046. 

Male  ergo  sibi  quidam  interpretantur  ut  dicant  quod  per  manos  impositionem 
Spiritam  Sanctum  accipiant  et  sic  recipiantnr,  cum  manifestum  sit  utroque  sacra- 
mento debere  eos  renasci  in  eeclesia  catholica.  Tunc  quippe  poterunt  filii  Dei 
esse. — Cone  Carthoff.  Pairologim,  iii.  p.  1067. 

Quod  nunc  quoque  apud  nos  geritur,  ut,  qui  in  eeclesia  baptisantur,  prsBpositis 
eodesisD  offerantur  et  per  nostram  orationem  ao  manus  impositionem  Spiritum 
8.  consequantur  et  signaculo  dominico  consummentur. — Ctpkxah,  Epi»t  78. 

Per  manus  impositionem  episoopi  datnr  uniouique  oredenti  Spiritus  8.  stent 
apostoU  circa  Samaritanos  post  Philippi  baptisma  manum  eis  imponendo  fecerunt 
et  hao  raUone  Spiritum  8.  in  eos  eontulerttnt.»-I>tf  Bap. 
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specifies  this  rite  as  connected  with  salvation.*  Gennadius,  toward 
the  close  of  the  next  century,  testified  that  this  had  become  an  uni- 
versal custom  throughout  the  whole  world,  both  in  regard  to  infants 
and  adult  persons,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration  and  the  fountain  of  lifcf 

9.  Opening  the  ears. — ^As  our  Saviour,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Be- 
capolis,  put  his  finger  in  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  said  Uphphatha, 
Mark  vii.  84,  so  this  also  was  transferred  to  the  ceremonials  of 
baptism  in  the  fourth  century4  This  ceremony  seems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  generally  observed  in  the  ancient  church. 

10.  Anointing  the  eyes  with  elay^  in  imitation  of  Jesus  healing 
the  blind  man,  John  ix.  6.  Ambrose  distinctly  specifies  this  cere- 
mony and  alludes  to  it.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  rituals  of 
this  ordinance  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  to  what  extent 
it  prevailed  does  not  appear.§ 

11.  Honey  mingled  with  milkj  and  sometimes  with  wine,  was 
given  to  the  newly  baptized,  for  which  fanciful  reasons  were  sought 
out.  Baptism  was  a  new  birth,  and  he  who  received  it  was  a  spiri- 
tual child,  and  must  be  fed  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  analogies  which  first  suggested  this 
ceremonial,  it  found  a  place  in  the  ritual  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Tertullian,  and  became  a  customary  rite.^ 

12.  The  application  of  mU  is  also  mentioned  by  Augustin,||  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  n.  897,  c.  5.  Then  this  salt  was  first  exorcised  and  consecrated 
by  breathing  upon  it  and  ofiering  a  prayer.  Thus  prepared,  the 
priest  put  it  in  the  child's  mouth,  saying,  ^'Receive  the  salt  of 
wisdom  to  eternal  life." 

18.  The  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  head  was  another  of  the 
preparatory  ceremonials  in  baptism,  for  which  also  mysterious  sig- 
nificance was  sought.    The  eyes  were  vailed,  to  indicate  the  exclu- 

*  Kfir  JfitvA}^(  (InBufflari)  wttffpia  not  to  HparyfUk, — Proeateeh,  J  9. 

f  Cam  rire  paxmU  sWe  jarenes  ad  regenerationis  Teniont  sacramentnm,  noQ 
prills  lontem  TitiB  adeant  quam  ezoroiBmis  et  exsni&ationibus  olericonun  spiritiis 
ab  eis  immundiiB  abigatur. — Ih  Dogmat,  Eeelet.  o.  xzxi. 

X  Aperite  anres  et  bonum  odorem  ritiB  istenue  inbalatuin  Tobia  mnnere  eaora- 
mentomm  oarpita,  quod  Tobia  aignificarimiu  cum  apertionia  oelebrantea  mjste- 
rinm  diceremiu  Ephata-^-Aii bkosiast.  De  Mytter.  o.  i. 

2  Qnando  dedisti  taom  nomen,  tulit  latum  et  liniTit  super  oculos  tuos. — Axbbos. 
De  SaeranL  Ub.  iiLo.iL 

II  Signabar  jam  signo  cruois  ^os  et  condiebar  fgos  sale.-— August.  Coisfm. 

iLll; 
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sion  of  wandering  thoughts;  and  the  rail  taken  off,  to  indicate  the 
freedom  of  the  new  birth.* 

14.  The  sign  of  tlie  croM  was  a  ceremonial  both  on  receiving  one 
as  a  catechumen  and  again  at  baptism.  This  was  an  indispensable 
rite,  to  which  a  mysterious  and  magical  power  was  ascribed^  and 
without  which  the  baptism  was  not  yalid.  It  was  the  ^^  seal/'  the 
ualing  act  of  the  ordinance.  ^^  The  water  is  instead  of  the  burial ; 
the  oil,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  seal,  instead  of  the  cros8."t 
It  was  applied  to  the  forehead  and  to  the  breast ;  in  the  consecration 
of  the  oil,  and  of  the  water;  in  the  application  of  the  oil,  and  even 
of  the  salt;  and  indeed  upon  almost  all  conceivable  occasions.  No 
superstition  of  the  church,  perhaps;  was  earlier — none  has  been  more 
universal  in  its  observance — ^than  this  sign  of  the  cross.  Justin 
Martyr  so  speaks  of  it  as  to  intimate  that  it  had  already  become 
familiar  to  the  Christians  of  that  age."  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  it  is  charged  upon  them  as  an  act  of  idolatrous  worship,' 
and  with  some  show  of  reason,  Its  Would  seem  from  TertulUan's 
account  of  it,  who  affirms  that  they  crossed  themselves  on  the  fore- 
head in  every  act — on  going  out,  on  coming  in,  on  putting  on  a  coat 
Or  a  shoe,  on  lighting  a  lamp,  in  prayer,  at  the  table,  when  they 
sat  down,  when  they  retired  to  rest,  in  short,  whatever  they  did.*® 

From  private  use  it  soon  became  a  public  religious  rite,  with 
mystical,  talismanic  power.  The  *  catechumen  was  received,  bap- 
tized, and  confirmed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  was  often  re- 
peated in  the  si^crament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  also  in  public' 
prayer  and  private  worship,  and  renewed  on  aH  occasions  and  in 
every  place. 

Sometimes,  the  ancient  fathers  profess  by  this  sign  to  commemo- 
rate the  sufferings  of  Christ  upon  the  cross ;  at  others,  to  intimate 
that  salvation  cotneth  only  by  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  again,  as  a 
profession  of  their  willingneiss  to  take  up  their  cross  and  foOow 
Christ ;  and  more  frequently,  some  mysterious  grace,  tike  that  of 
the  covenants  and  other  outward  ordinances,  was  vainly  sought  by 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

15.  We  have  yet  to  enumerate  among  the  concluding  ceremo- 
nials of  baptism  the  hise  of  peaee,  by  which  the  candidates  were 
recognised  as  brethren  of  the  household  of  faith. 

*  Habet  enim  libertatem  isto  spiriUIis  natiyiUs ;  proprie  autem  oamiB  natiTi- 
tas  serritutem. — ^Avoubt.  Serm,  876. 

t  Qui  renaU  et  ngno  Christ!  ngnati  sunt  Ctpkiax  ad  DtmtL  o.  22. — Semper 
emolbaptiamaJangitiir.^-AvousTUi.  Dt  TVm.  Comp.  Apost.  Coott.  iii.  o.  17. 
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16.  To  this  was  added,  in  many  churches,  the  toashing  of  their 
feet  by  the  bishop,  in  imitation  of  Christ  in  washing  his  disciples' 
feet,  which  is  retained  as  a  ceremony  of  the  Greek  church. 

17.  Once  more,  in  token  of  the  purity  of  life  to  which  they  were 
regenerated  in  baptism,  they  were  arrayed  in  white  rohe%y  an 
emblem  of  innocence,  which  they  continued  to  wear  for  eight  days. 
For  similar  emblematic  purposes,  they  laid  their  garments  by,  and 
were  baptized  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 

18.  Having  laid  aside  thus  their  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh, 
and  arrayed  themselves  in  white  robes,  they  were  provided  with 
lighted  torchee^  as  a  figure  of  those  lamps  of  faith  wherewith  bright 
and  virgin  souls  shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  wearisome  detail  of  the  ceremonials 
with  which  the  simple  and  significant  ordinance  of  baptism,  when  the 
church  began  to  lose  sight  of  that  which  is  signified  in  this  ordi- 
nance, was  soon  encumbered  in  a  vain  efibrt  to  obtain  that  inward 
grace  by  a  punctilious  and  superstitious  observance  of  outward  cere- 
monies. Sudi  to  the  church  has  been  the  disastrous  consequence, 
as  all  its  history  shows,  of  substituting  the  forms  of  religion  for  its 
spirit!  ^'If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances after  the  commandments  of  men?"  ^^  Are  ye  so  foolish; 
having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?" 

In  view  of  all  these  vain  superstitions,  we  may  fitly  contrast  the 
spirituality  of  the  primitive  church  with  its  formality  in  a  subse* 
qnent  age,  in  Chrysostom*s  beautiful  comparison:  ^'Li  those  days 
the  church  was  heaven  itself;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ruled  every 
council,  quickened  and  hallowed  every  member  of  the  church.  We 
only  now  retain  the  traces  of  these  gifts  of  grace.  The  church  is 
like  a  woman  fallen  from  her  ancient  prosperity,  who  possesses  vari- 
ous signs  of  her  former  wealth,  and  who  displayeth  the  little  chests 
and  caskets  in  which  her  treasure  was  preserved,  but  hath  lost  the 
treasure  itself.     To  such  a  woman  may  the  church  now  be  likened." 

§5.   OF  THE  NAMES  BY  WHICH  THE  ORDmANCB  IS   DESIQNATEI). 

The  term  Baptism  is  derived  from  the  Greek  jdcbtrcj,  from  which 
is  formed  ^anri^(dy  with  its  derivations  ^aTWiCiiog  and  /?(i7crt<T/£a, 
baptism.  The  primary  signification  of  the  original  is  to  dip,  plunge, 
immerse ;  the  obvious  import  of  the  noun  is  immereion^  but,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  it  often  denotes  a  partial  application  of  water. 
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Much  learned  labour  has  been  expended  on  its  meaning,  and  both 
parties  in  the  controversy  have  claimed  for  themselves  the  argu- 
ment based  on  the  signification  of  the  words  baptism  and  baptize.* 

The  term  ^vrpoVy  washing,  is  nsed  figuratively,  to  denote  that 
purification  or  sanctification  which  is  implied  in  the  profession  of 
those  who  are  received  by  baptism  into  the  church  of  Christ.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Tit.  iii.  5.  This  phraseology  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  fathers.^ 

Baptism  is  also  denominated  by  them  the  water y — ^and  SkfountaiUj 
from  whence,  according  to  Bingham,  is  derived  the  English,  font, — 
an  anointing^  a  seal,  or  sign,  etc.  It  is  also  styled  an  muminat' 
ing  or  enlightening  ordinance^  the  light  of  the  mind,  of  the  eye,  etc., 
sometimes  with  reference  to  that  inward  illumination  and  sanctifi- 
cation which  was  supposed  to  attend  that  ordinance,  and  sometimes 
with  reference  to  the  instructions  by  which  the  candidates  for  this 
ordinance  were  enlightened  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 

With  reference  to  the  secrecy  in  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  it  was  administered  as  a  sacred  mystery,  it  was  styled 
(ivatripuyVy  a  mystery,  A  multitude  of  other  names  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  such  as  grace,  pardon,  death  of  sin,  philae- 
tery,  regeneration,  adoption,  access  to  Gf-od,  way  of  life,  eternal  life, 
etc.  These  terms  are  more  or  less  defined  and  explained  in  the 
authorities  to  whom  reference  is  had  in  the  index.'  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  these  appellations  were  unknown  to  the  apostolical 
churches.  They  were  the  invention  of  writers  and  ritualists  of  a 
subsequent  age. 

§  6.   OF  INFANT  BAPTISM. 

The  first  baptisms,  on  the  organization  of  the  churches,  were  of 
necessity  those  of  adults  converted  to  Christianity,  and  for  several 
centuries  until  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion  over  pagan- 
ism. The  baptism  of  such  must  have  been  chiefly  the  subject  of 
historical  record.  The  silence  of  the  early  historical  records  re- 
specting infant  baptism  is  no  valid  argument  against  it.  But  the 
general  introduction  of  the  rite  of  infant  baptism,  by  reason  of  the 
prevalence  of  Christianity,  so  far  changed  the  regulations  of  the 

*  For  a  disoasBion  of  this  point,  ftill  and  satisfactory,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
an  arUcIe  by  Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib.  Bepos.  April,  1838,  and  to  a  work  on  Baptism, 
by  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D. 
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church  concerning  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  their  ad- 
mission, that  what  was  formerly  the  rule  in  this  respect,  has  become 
the  exception.  The  institutions  of  the  church  during  the  first  five 
centuries,  concerning  the  requisite  preparations  for  baptism,  and 
all  the  laws  and  rules  that  existed  during  that  period,  relating  to 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  candidates,  necessarily  fell  into  dis- 
use when  the  baptism  of  infants  began  not  only  to  be  permitted, 
but  enjoined  as  a  duty,  and  almost  universally  observed.  The  old 
rule,  which  prescribed  caution  in  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  a 
careful  preparation  for  the  rite,  was,  after  the  sixth  century,  appli- 
cable, for  the  most  part,  only  to  Jewish,  heathen,  and  other  prose- 
lytes. The  discipline  which  was  formerly  requisite,  preparatory  to 
baptism,  tiow  followed  this  rite,  as  a  needful  qualification  for  com- 
munion. 

Christian  baptism  has  from  the  beginning  been  characterized  for 
the  universality  of  its  application.  Proselyte  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered only  to  pagan  nations.  John's  baptism  was  restricted  solely 
to  the  Jews ;  but  Christian  baptism  is  open  alike  to  all.  Proselyte 
baptism  included  the  children  with  the  parents ;  John's  baptism  ex- 
cluded both  children  and  the  female  sex.  Christian  baptism  ex- 
cludes no  nation,  or  sex,  or  age.  Comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Gal. 
iii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13 ;  together  with  the  authorities  of  Irenseus, 
Cyprian,  and  Tertullian,  quoted  below.  From  all  which,  it  ap- 
pears evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ancient  church  understood 
that  Christian  baptism  was  designed  for  all,  ndvrsgy  Ttdvra  ra 
B^vrjy  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term — th^t  no  nation,  or  class,  or 
sex,  or  age  was  excluded.  Of  course  it  was  understood  to  be  uni- 
versal in  the  highest  degree. 

In  common  with  all  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism, 
the  learned  in  Germany  generally  admit  the  authenticity  of  the 
historical  testimony  in  favour  of  it.  They  admit  that  infant  bap- 
tism was  an  usage  of  the  primitive  church  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  or  even  of  Irenseus ;  but  many  of  them  refuse 
to  follow  us  in  the  conclusion  that  this  ordinance  must  have  been 
instituted  by  the  authority,  and  supported  by  the  example  of  the 
apostles.  They  either  deny  that  the  baptism  of  infant  children 
was  authorized  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  they  content  them- 
selves with  stating  the  historical  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject^* 
giving  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  rite  in  question,  without  advanc* 
ing  any  theory  whatever  respecting  the  origin  of  this  ordinance. 

According  to  Rheinwald,  ^^  traces  of  infant  baptism  appear  in 
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the  Western  churcli  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  i.  e. 
widiin  about  fifty  years  of  the  apostolic  age ;  and,  toward  the  end 
of  this  century,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  controTersy  in  Proconsular 
Africa.  Though  its  necessity  was  asserted  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  it  was,  even  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  no  means  universally  observed — ^least  of  all  in  the  East- 
em  church ;  and  finally  became  a  general  ecclesiastical  institution 
in  the  age  of  Augustin." 

Such  are  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  G-erman 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  while  others  affirm  that  infant  baptism 
was  from  the  beginning  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church.  But 
enough.  Authority  is  not  argument,  nor  is  an  ostentatious  parade 
of  names  of  any  avail  either  to  establish  truth  or  refute  error. 
These  authors  themselves  generally  admit  the  validity  of  the  testi* 
mony  of  the  early  fathers ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  with  all  their 
research,  directed  even  by  German  diligence  and  scholarship,  they 
have  essentially  varied  the  historical  argument  drawn  from  original 
sources  in  favour  of  infant  baptism.  Those  authorities  have  long 
been  familiar  to  the  public,  and  they  are  very  briefly  brought 
together  in  this  place  as  a  concise  exhibition  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  theory  that  this  ordinance  was  instituted  by 
Divine  authority,  and  as  such  was  observed  by  the  learned  in  Ger- 
many on  this  subject. 

The  historical  argument  for  infant  baptism  will  be  best  presented 
by  beginning  with  the  age  of  Ghrysostom,  Grregory  Nazianzen,  and 
AuguBtin,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when  infant  bap- 
tism had  confessedly  become  a  common  ordinance  both  of  the 
Western  and  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  advance  from  this  point 
as  far  as  our  historical  data  will  carry  us  toward  the  age  of  the 
apostles. 

To  begin  with  Ghrysostom :  '^  Some  think  that  the  heavenly  grace 
(of  baptism)  consists  only  in  forgiveness  of  sins ;  but  I  have  reck- 
oned ten  advantages  of  it.  Far  ihu  came  vfe  baptize  infants^ 
though  they  are  not  defiled  unth  nn,"  or,  as  Augustin  has  quoted  it, 
^'  though  they  have  not  any  tranegrenwM  or  actual  $in$.'*  "  There 
was  pain  and  trouble  in  the  practice  of  that  Jewish  circumcision ; 
but  our  circumcision,  I  mean  the  grace  of  baptism,  gives  cure  with- 
out pain,  and  this  for  infants  as  weU  as  men."^ 

Ghregory  Nazianzen :  ^^  Baptism  is  suited  to  every  age.  Hast 
thou  a  child  ?  wait  not  until  he  becomes  a  sinner,  but  in  his  ten- 
derest  age  sanctify  him  by  the  Spirit.    But  you  hesitate  because  of 
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his  tender  age.  How  oold-hearted,  how  weak  in  faith,  0  mother ! 
Hannah,  before  the  birth  of  Samuel,  consecrated  him  to  God,  and, 
when  born,  devoted  him  to  the  priesthood — so  should  children  also 
in  their  tenderest  age  be  baptized,  though  having  yet  no  idea  of 
perdition  or  of  grace." 

Augustin,  remarking  on  the  passage  1  Cor.  vii.  14 :  ''  There 
were  then  Christian  infants,  parvuli  Christiam^  who  were  sancti- 
fied," that  is,  baptized,  "by  the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  their 
parents."  He  treats  baptism  as  a  saving  ordinance,  which  doctrine 
'^  the  whole  body  of  the  church  holds,  as  delivered  to  them  in  the 
case  of  little  infants  who  are  baptized,  who  certainly  cannot  believe 
with  the  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  yet  no  Christian  will  say  that 
they  are  baptized  in  vain."  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Augustin  show, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  infant  baptism  was  an  esta- 
blished usage  of  the  church  in  his  age,  that  it  was  "  an  apostolical 
tradition"^  apostolica  tru^itio—ihskt  it  came  not  by  a  general  coun- 
cil, or  by  any  authority  later  or  less  than  that  of  the  apostles. 
The  original  authorities  have  been  collected  by  Wall,  but  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  to  be  transferred  to  these  pages. 

The  authority  of  these  eminent  fathers  of  the  fourth  century, ' 
representing  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  church,  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  church  in  this  age  respect- 
ing the  baptism  of  infants.  They  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  va- 
lidity and  propriety  of  infant  baptism  was  at  this  time  universally 
acknowledged  and  generally  practised,  especially  in  the  Western 
church.  A  fuller  induction  of  authorities  may  be  found  in  WalVs 
History,  from  which  the  above  have  been  chiefly  collected.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  assume  the  general  custom  of  baptizing  the 
infant  offspring  of  believers  as  an  established  fact  in  this  age  of  the 
church,  and  begin  from  this  period  to  traverse  backward  toward  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  and  collect  the  authorities  as  they  arise,  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  respecting  the  usage  of  the  church  and 
her  authority  for  this  ordinance. 

From  these  fathers  we  advance,  omitting  intermediate  authori- 
ties of  less  importance,  to  Cyprian,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  the  age  of  Cyprian  there  arose  in  Africa  a  question 
whether  a  child  might  be  baptized  before  the  eighth  day  or  not. 
Fidus,  a  country  bishop,  referred  the  inquiry  to  a  council  of  sixty- 
six  bishops,  convened  under  Cyprian,  a.  n.  253,  for  their  opinion. 
To  this  inquiry  they  reply  at  length,  delivering  it  as  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  baptism  may,  with  propriety,  be  administered  at 
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any  time  previous  to  the  eighth  day.  No  question  was  raised  on 
the  point  whether  children  ought  to  be  baptized  at  all  or  not.  ^^  This, 
therefore,  was  our  opinion  in  the  council,  that  we  ought  not  to 
hinder  any  one  from  baptism  and  the  grace  of  God.  And  this  rule, 
as  it  holds  for  all,  is,  we  think,  more  especially  to  be  observed  in 
reference  to  infants,  even  to  those  newly  bom."* 

The  authority  of  Origen  brings  us  fifty  years  nearer  to  the  age 
of  the  apostles.  He  was  born  a.  d.  185,  within  one  hundred  years 
of  the  apostolic  age.  His  father  was  a  martyr  to  the  Christian 
faith;  his  grandfather  was  a  Christian;  and  his  great-grandfather, 
also  a  believer  in  Christ,  must  have  been  contemporary  with  some 
of  the  apostles  themselves.  Could  this  Christian  family  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  the  usage  of  the 
apostolic  churches  ?  Could  they  have  failed  to  transmit  from  father 
to  son,  for  only  three  generations,  the  traditions  of  the  apostles? 
Now,  Origen's  words  are  these :  "  The  church  received  from  the 
apostles  injunction  or  tradition^  nofd^OiVy  to  give  baptism  even 
to  infants,  according  to  that  saying  of  our  Lord,  Thou  wast  an 


*  Qaantum  Tero  ad  caasam  infantiam  pertinet,  qnos  dizisti  intra  secundam 
Tel  tertiam  diem,  quo  nati  sint,  constitutoa  baptizari  non  oportere  et  conaide- 
randam  esse  legem  oircamcisionis  antiquee,  at  intra  octaTum  diem  enm,  qui 
natus  est,  baptizandum  et  sanotificandnm  non  putares ;  longe  alind  in  ooncilio 
nostro  omnibus  visum  est.  Unirersi  judicavlmus,  nulU  homini  nato  misericor- 
diam  Dei  et  gratiam  denegandam.  Nam  cum  Dominos  in  erangetio  rao  dicat : 
filius  hominis  non  Tenit  animas  hominum  perdere,  sed  BaWare,  quantum  in  nobis 
est,  si  fieri  potest,  nulla  anima  perdenda  est.  Nam  Deus  ut  personam  non  accipit, 
sio  nee  setatem,  cum  se  omnibus  ad  coelestis  gratias  consecutionem  ADqualitate 
librata  prtebeat  patrem.  Nam  et  quod  vestigium  infantis  in  prima  partus  sui 
diebua  constituti,  mundum  non  esse  dixisti,  quod  unusquisque  nostrum  adhue 
horreat  ezosculari,  nee  hoo  pntamns  ad  ocelestem  gratiam  dandam  impedimento 
esse  oportere.  Scriptum  est  enim:  omnia  munda  sunt  mundis.  Neo  aliqnit 
nostrum  id  debet  horrere,  quod  Deus  dignatus  est  facere.  Nam  etsi  adhuc  infans 
a  partu  noTus  est,  non  ita  est  tamen,  ut  quisquam  ilium  In  gratia  danda  atque  in 
pace  facienda  horrere  debeat  osoulari;  quando  in  osculo  infantis  unusquisque 
nostrum  pro  sua  religione  ipsas  adhuc  recentes  Dei  manus  debeat  cogitare,  quaa 
in  homine  mode  formato  et  recens  nato  quodammodo  ezosculamur,  quando  id, 
quod  Deus  fecit,  amplectimur.  Ceterum  si  homines  impedire  aliquid  ad  consecu- 
tionem gratiffi  posset,  magis  adultos  et  provectos,  et  majores  natu  possent  impe- 
dire peccata  grariora.  Porro  autem  si  etiam  grayissimis  delictoribus  et  in  Deum 
multum  ante  peccantibus,  cum  postea  orediderint,  remissa  peccatorum  datur,  et  a 
baptismo  atque  a  gratia  nemo  prohibetur,  quanto  magis  prohiberi  non  debet  infiuaa, 
qui  recens  natus  nihU  peccavit,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  camaliter  natus  con- 
tagium  mortis  antiqusB  prima  nativitate  contraxit,  quia  ad  remissam  peccatorum 
aceipiendam  hoc  ipso  faoilus  acoedit,  quod  ill!  remittontur,  non  propria,  sed  alien* 
peccata. — Ctpuan.  69,  JSJp.  ad  Fidum, 
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infant  when  thou  was  haptized — ^their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Origen's  reasoning  on  the  subject,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  credible  witness  as  to  the  facts  respecting 
the  practice  of  the  churches  and  their  authority  for  it. 

Other  passages  to  the  same  effect  from  Origen  are  given  by 
Wall  :— 

"  According  to  the  usage  of  the  churchy  baptism  is  given  even  to 
infants ;  when  if  there  were  nothing  in  infants  which  needed  for- 
giveness and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous. This  testimony  needs  no  comment  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  infants  were  baptized."* 

"  Infants  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of  what  sins  ? 
Or  when  have  they  sinned  ?  Or  can  there  be  any  reason  for  the 
laver  in  their  case,  unless  it  be  according  to  the  sense  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  viz.  no  one  is  free  from  pollution,  though  he  has 
lived  but  one  day  upon  earth.  And  because,  by  baptism  native 
pollution  IS  taken  away,  and  therefore  infants  are  baptized.'*^ 

'' '  For  this  cause  it  was  that  the  church  received  an  order  from 
the  apostles  to  give  baptism  even  to  infants.'  These  testimonies 
not  only  imply  that  infant  baptism  was  generally  known  and  prac- 
tised, but  also  mention  it  as  an  order  received  from  the  apostles. 
And  although  some  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  Origen's  reason- 
ing as  to  the  ground  of  the  practice,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  a 
competent  witness  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  practice,  and  that 
it  was  understood  to  be  derived  from  the  apostles."^ 

These  translations  from  Origen  were  made  within  near  a  hundred 
years  aftei*  his  age  by  several  men  of  different  parties.  They  so 
frequently  speak  of  infant  baptism  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that 
they  may  have  been  interpolations  or  forgeries.  They  must  be 
received  as  reliable  authorities  from  Origen  himself.  As  such,  they 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  argument.  Origen  was  the  lineal 
descendant,  of  the  third  generation,  from  Christian  ancestors,  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  apostles  themselves.  Allow  for  his 
father,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  twenty-five  years,  for  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  forty  each,  and  we  are  brought 
to  the  year  80,  only  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  at  Alexandria,  where  the  family  of  Origen  resided. 
John  survived  Mark  twenty-one  years.  Timothy  and  Titus  must  have 
been  living  with  the  Origen  family  for  many  years,  and  possibly 
other  of  the  original  twelve  besides  John.     The  "faithful  men"  to 
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whom  thej  coumiitted  the  ordinances  of  religion,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  teach  others,  most  have  been  contemporary  with  this 
family  for  near  a  hundred  years.  Now,  consider  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  Origen  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  his  facilities,  and  is 
it  credible,  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
custom,  the  teaching,  and  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  respecting 
the  subjects  of  baptism  ?  This  was  a  rite  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, common  to  the  church  in  every  place.  Origen  travelled  ex- 
tensively to  obtain  information ;  he  visited  the  apostolic  churches, 
and  resided  among  the  chief  of  them.  Gould  then  a  rite,  totally 
new,  unfounded,  and  contrary  to  apostolic  injunction  and  example, 
have  been  so  established,  and  so  long  prevail  as  to  be  received  as 
an  ordinance  of  the  apostles  ?  Where  was  John  the  Apostle,  and 
Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  the  ^'  faithful  men,  able  to  teach  others 
also?**  Where  were  Polycarp  and  Irenaeus,  to  say  nothing  of 
Barnabas  and  Hermas,  that  they  did  not  rebuke  and  expose  the 
delusion  of  those  who  would  thus  forsake  the  commandment  of  the 
apostles  for  the  ordinances  of  man  ? 

We  come  next  to  Tertullian.  He  objects  strongly  to  the  ha$ty 
.administration  of  baptism  to  children,  and  inveighs  against  the 
superstition  of  the  age  in  this  respect,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show, 
beyond  dispute,  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  his  days.  ^^  Ac- 
cording to  the  condition,  disposition,  and  age  of  each,  the  delay  of 
baptism  is  peculiarly  advantageous,  especially  in  the  case  of  little 
children,  parvulos.  Why  should  the  godfathers  [of  these  baptized 
children]  be  brought  into  danger  ?  For  they  may  fail  by  death  to 
fulfil  their  promises,  or  through  the  perverseness  of  the  child.  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  says,  '  Forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me.'  Let  them 
come,  then,  when  of  adult  age.  Let  them  come  when  they  can  learn ; 
when  they  are  taught  tohy  they  come.  Let  them  become  Chris- 
tians when  they  shall  have  learned  Christ.  Why  hasten  that  inno- 
cent age  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  [by  baptism  ?]  In  worldly 
things  men  observe  greater  caution,  so  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
divine  things,  to  whom  those  of  earth  are  not  confided."  * 

*'  The  argument  of  Tertullian  is  plainly  this:  ^The  baptbm,  espe- 
cially of  infant  children,  parvulaSj  ought  to  be  delayed  until  they 

*  Pro  o^jusque  personn  oonditione  ao  dispositione,  etiam  sstate,  eunctatio 
baptismi  atilior  est;  pnBcipne  tamon  oirca  parraloa.  Qaid  enim  necesse  est, 
sponsores  etiam  periculo  ingeri?  Quia  et  ipsi,  per  mortalitatem  destituere  pro- 
missioneB  anas  posannt,  et  prorentii  maUe  indoUs,  faUi.  Ait  quidem  Dominua, 
"Nolite  iUoB  prohibere  ad  me  venire/'    Veniant  ergOi  dum  adolescunt.    Veniant, 
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have  attained  to  some  degree  of  intelligence.*  Why  ?  because  a 
bad  disposition  may  spring  up,  and  the  sponsors  (those  who  offered 
them  up  in  baptism,  and  became  responsible  for  their  religious  edu- 
cation and  their  good  behaviour)  be  thus  disappointed  and  fail  of 
performing  their  engagements.  The  whole  argument  clearly  shows, 
from  its  very  nature,  that  infants  must  be  intended,  parvulos.  If 
not,  why  did  they  need  sponsors  ?  They  could  engage  for  them- 
selves. Moreover,  if  adults  were  intended,  then  their  disposition 
would  have  already  sprung  up,  and  developed  itself;  and  what 
danger  would  there  have  been  of  the  disappointment  which  Tertul- 
lian  fears  ? 

'^  The  whole  passage,  by  the  most  certain  implication,  shows  that 
the  ^little  ones'  {parvuhs)  were  such  as  had  not  developed  their 
disposition,  and  such  as  did  not  and  could  not  stand  sponsors  for 
themselves.  Now  TertuUian  cautioned  the  sponsors  not  to  take 
such  engagements  upon  themselves,  as  all  their  efforts  to  fulfil  them 
might  be  frustrated. 

^^  This  passage  clearly  shows  that  Infant  Baptim  was  commonly 
practised  at  the  time  when  TertuUian  lived,  that  is,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  apostles. 

^'This  appears  from  the  reasoning.  He  notices  a  text  which  was 
doubtless  appealed  to  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  baptize 
their  children.  Our  Lord  says,  indeed,  forlid  them  (parvulos)  not 
to  come  unto  me.  The  force  of  this  he  feels  it  necessary  to  parry : 
^Let  them  come,  then,*  he  says,  'when  they  are  grown  up:  let 
them  come  when  they  learn :  [let  them  come]  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming.*  AH  this  shows  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  that  TertuUian  was  attacking  the  etiitom  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized  before  they  were  grown  up,  or  had  been  taught 
whether  they  were  to  come  in  baptism ;  that  is,  that  he  was  attack- 
ing the  custom  of  having  them  baptized  in  an  infantile  state.  This 
must  be  admitted,  or  there  is  no  sense  in  the  passage.  And  what 
follows  makes  it,  if  possible,  still  more  clear  that  he  was  opposing 
such  a  custom. 

"^Let  them  become  Christians,'  he  says,  'when  they  are  able  to 
know  Christ.'  Their  being  devoted  to  Christ  in  baptism  he  repre- 
sents as  their  becoming  Christiane;  and  he  objects  to  their  becom- 

dnm  disoont;  dam,  quo  Teniant,  docentur.  Fiant  Christiani  qanm  Christom 
DOMe  potaerint  Quid  fMtlnat  innooena  ntaa  ad  remiaaionem  pacoatorum  ? 
Cautiua  agitor  in  ae^mlaribaa;  ut  col  aabataatia  terrena  non  creditor,  di?ixia 
oredator. — Dt  BaptiMmo^  e.  zviii.    Comp.  Works  of  L.  Wooda,  D.P.,  leo.  110. 
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ing  Christians  at  an j  age,  when  they  were  incapable  of  knowing 
Christ.  Again  he  says,  ^Why  should  those  who  are  of  an  age 
that  is  innocent  be  eager  for  remission  of  sins  V  That  is,  Why 
should  those  who  are  so  young  as  to  be  incapable  of  sinning,  be 
eager  to  obtain  forgiTcness  ? — ^as  he  thought  was  done  by  baptism. 
He  goes  on  with  his  objection  against  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. ^Men  act  with  more  caution,'  he  says,  ^in  temporal  mat- 
ters. Worldly  substance  is  not  committed  to  those  to  whom  divine 
things  are  intrusted.'  That  is,  little  children,  as  all  agree,  are 
not  to  be  intrusted  with  worldly  substance ;  and  yet  you  intrust 
them  with  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  more  important. 

''  Still,  not  content  with  all  this,  he  repeats  ftn  idea  which  he  had 
before  suggested.  ^  Let  them  know  how  to  seek  for  salvation,  that 
you  may  appear  to  give  to  them  who  ask.'  That  is,  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  baptism  to  those  who  could  not  ask  for  it.  Dis- 
continue this  practice,  and  give  baptism  to  those  only  who  are 
capable  of  requesting  it  for  themselves. 

''  He  finally  urges  delay  in  administering  baptism  to  unmarried 
persons,  on  account  of  their  being  peculiarly  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion. He  does  not  forbid  baptism  in  their  case,  but  urges  the  post- 
'  ponement  of  it  until  they  are  either  married  or  established  in  habits 
of  continence.  He  says,  '  If  any  understand  the  weight  of  bap- 
tismal obligations,  they  will  be  more  fearful  about  taking  them 
than  about  putting  them  off.' 

^'From  this  famous,  singular,  and  controverted  passage  in  Tertul- 
lian,  it  is  then  perfectly  clear,  that  there  was  in  his  day  a  practice 
of  baptizing  infants,  those  who  had  and  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  that  he  was  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice ; 
and  that  he  was  opposed  because  he  thought  that  while  baptism 
secured  the  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  previoxUly  committed,  the 
sins  committed  after  baptism  exposed  the  soul  to  the  utmost  periL 
It  was  on  this  account  that  he  would  have  baptism  delayed  in  re- 
spect to  all  those  who  would  be  particularly  liable  to  temptation 
and  to  sin,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  were 
unmarried,  and  those  who  were  in  infancy.  This  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  zeal  for  delaying  baptism  in  regard  to  infants  and  others. 
And  it  all  implies  that  the  practice  against  which  he  argued  was 
common.     Otherwise,  why  did  he  so  earnestly  oppose  it?" 

But  why  did  not  Tertullian,  in  his  zeal  against  infant  baptism, 
employ  another  and  most  conclusive  argument  ?  Why  not  say  this 
practice  is  a  dangerous  innovation,  a  fiction  of  the  day  ?    It  was 
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unknown  fifbj  years  ago ;  unknown  to  the  apostolic  churches,  un- 
known to  the  apostles  themselves.  From  the  beginning  it  was  not 
80.  Te  know  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  Te  know  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  churches ;  ye  know  it  was  not  so.  Such  an  argument 
against  the  object  of  his  aversion  would  have  been  conclusive,  and 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  this  adroit  tactician.  Why  did  he 
not  use  it  ?  Plainly,  because  he  could  not.  He  could  only  reason 
from  his  own  principles,  and  pass  in  silence  the  mightier  argument 
of  the  authority  and  usage  of  the  apostolic  churches,  because  this 
was  directly  opposed  to  him. 

''His  condemning  the  practice,  not  only  proves  its  previous 
existence ;  it  proves  more.  It  proves  that  this  was  no  innovation. 
When  a  man  condemns  a  practice,  he  is  naturally  desirous  to  sup- 
port his  peculiar  views  by  the  strongest  arguments.  Could  Tertul- 
lian,  therefore,  have  shown  that  the  practice  was  of  recent  origin, 
that  it  had  been  introduced  in  his  own  day,  or  even  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  a  ground  so  obvious, 
BO  conclusive.  It  proves  still  further,  that  the  baptism  of  infants 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  church  in  Tertullian's  time.  His^ 
opinion  is  his  own.  It  is  that  of  a  dissentient  from  the  universal 
body  of  professing  Christians.  He  never  pretends  to  say  that  any 
part  of  the  church  held  or  acted  upon  it." 

Origen  and  Tertullian  belonged  to  the  African  churches,  though 
the  former  really  represents  the  Eastern  church ;  and  the  latter, 
the  Western.  We  have  also  the  authority  of  another,  a  native  of 
the  East,  but  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Western  churches — Irenseus, 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  disciple  of  John.  At 
an  advanced  age,  he  says  of  Polycarp,  ''  I  remember  his  discourse 
to  the  people  concerning  the  conversations  he  had  with  John  the 
Apostle,  and  others  who  had  seen  our  Lord;  how  he  rehearsed 
their  discourses,  and  what  he  heard  them  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Word  of  Life  say  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  miracles  and  doc- 
trine." This  proves  that  Polycarp  had  diligently  inquired  from 
those  who  eould  tell  him,  concerning  our  Lord  and  his  doctrine. 
He  had  made  himself  master  of  whatever  was  to  be  known.  It 
proves  also  that  such  traditions  were  repeated  by  him  in  his  public 
discourses  to  the  people;  the  best  of  all  possible  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. Moreover,  these  discourses  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
the  memory  of  Irensras,  who  expressly  mentions  ''  reborn  infants." 

Irenttus  was  still  living  in  the  childhood  of  Origen  and  Tertul- 
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lian,  and  able  to  testifj  of  the  traditions  of  ihe  apostles  and  the 
OSes  of  the  churches.  This  testimony  he  has  giyea  obscurely  in 
one  vexed  passage,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  claimed  and 
rejected  by  men  of  equal  learmng  and  research.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — He  represents  Christ  as  sanctifying  every  several  age  by 
the  likeness  it  has  to  himseli^  for  he  came  to  save  all ;  "  all  who 
by  him  are  reborn  of  God,  infants  and  little  ones,  and  children  and 
youths,  and  persons  of  mature  age ;  therefore  he  passed  through 
these  several  ages.  For  infants  he  was  made  an  infant,  sanctify- 
ing infants;  for  little  ones,  he  became  a  little  one,  sanctifying 
thereby  those  of  that  age,  and  also  being  to  them  an  example  of 
goodness,  holiness,*  and  dutifulness."  Observe  the  variation  in  his 
language.  He  does  not  say  that  Jesus  was  an  example  to  infanUf 
they  being  incapable  of  being  benefited  by  example,  which  clearly 
indicates  that  they  were  truly  infants,  and  not  men  just  converted. 

The  relevancy  of  this  passage  turns  wholly  on  the  meaning,  as 
understood  by  Irenseus,  of  the  phrase  regenerated  to  CML  If  in 
this  expression  the  author  has  reference  to  baptism,  he  intends  to 
say,  that  Christ  came  to  save  all  who  through  him  should  be  re« 
generated  to  God  by  baptism  ;  then  plainly  infant  children  are  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  and  are  in  this  way,  and  by  means  of  this  ordi- 
nance, recovered  and  saved,  by  Christ.  But  it  has  been  shown  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  this  form  of  expression,  renaecurUur  in 
Deumj  regenerated  unto  Chdj  was  familiar  to  Irenseus,  and  to  the 
fathers  generally,  ae  denoting  baptiem.  Irenieus  himself,  in  refer- 
ring to  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  disciples,  says,  ^^When  he 
gave  his  disciples  this  commission  of  regenerating  unto  Crody  he 
said  unto  them,  '  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' "  lib. 
iii.  c.  xix.  Here  the  commission  of  regenerating  unto  God  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  act  of  baptizing.  Baptism,  according  to  the 
usue  loquendi  of  the  age,  was  regeneration.  This,  Neander  him- 
self admits,  in  commenting  on  the  above  passage  from  Irenseus, 
which  he  receives  as  valid  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  at  this  early  age.  How  else  can  an  unconscious 
infant  be  regenerated,  save  by  baptism,  according  to  the  views  then 
prevalent  respecting  this  ordinance  ? 

.  The  authority  of  Justin  Martyr  is  relied  on  by  many.  In  his 
second  apology,  written  about  a.  n.  160,  he  says,  *^  There  are  many 
persons  of  both  sexes,  some  sixty,  some  seventy,  and  some  eighty 
years  old,  who  were  made  disciples  to  Christ  in  their  childhood, 
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al  ix  Ttaihov  ifucL^rsv^Cav  tci  Xpt(TT^i.*  Some,  or  all  of 
these,  were  baptized  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  sereral  con- 
siderations are  urged  from  this  author  himself,  to  show  that  the 
phrase  ix  tuuoqv  relates  strictly  to  children  in  their  infancy.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  the  appropriate  and  natural  expression,  if  such 
were  his  meaning ;  but  it  is  also  applicable  to  children  and  youth 
of  a  greater  age. 

In  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  Justin  contrasts  and  com- 
pares  baptism  mth  mrcmncision.  We  draw  near  to  God  by  him, 
for  we  have  not  received  circumcision  by  the  flesh,  but  that  which 
is  spiritual,  as  Enoch  and  others  observed.  This  we,  though  sin- 
ners, receive  through  the  compassion  of  God  by  baptism,  which  all 
are  permitted  to  receive.  Other  authorities  are  sometimes  drawn 
from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas^  and  Clemens  Romanus  f  but  these 
are  too  equivocal  to  be  relied  on  in  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
Tenebris  nigrescunt  omnia  circum. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  historical  authorities  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism  as  an  usage  of  the  primitive  church.  They 
have  long  been  before  the  public.  They  have  been  a  thousand 
times  summoned  and  marshalled  for  the  onset,  and  a  thousand 
times  contested,  and  still  the  conflict  continues  as  undecided  as 
ever. ,  There  they  arc,  however,  on  the  records  of  history,  unchal- 
lenged, unimpeached,  and  there  they  will  be  for  ever — ^the  unhappy 
subject  of  controversy  and  division  to  kindred  in  Christ  who,  else, 
had  been  one  in  sentiment  and  in  name,  as  they  still  are  in  all 
other  essential  points  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  authorities  which  have  been  cited  carry  back  the  ordinance 

of  infant  baptism  to  a  period  of  less  than  one  hundred  years  from 

the  age  of  the  apostles.    When  wai^  it  introduced,  if  not  by  the 

apostles  ?    And  by  whose  authority^  if  not  by  theirs  f    To  these 

important  inquiries  all  history  is  silent,  assigning  no  time  for  its 

first  introduction,  nor  revealing  the  least  excitement,  controversy, 

or  opposition  to  an  innovation  so  remarkable  as  this  must  have  been 

if  it  was,  obtruded  upon  the  churches  without  the  authority  of  the 

apostles.     How,  especially,  could  this  have  been  efiected  in  that  age 

which  adhered  so  strictly,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  to  ancient 

usage  and  authority,  and  which  was  so  near  to  the  apostles  that 

their  usages  and  instructions  must  have  been  dbtinctly  known  by 

tradition  7    Or  how  coidd  the  change  have  been  effected  in  so  short 

a  space  of  time?    Hadi  a  nation  changed  their  gods  in  a  day? 

Have  they  in  a  day  changed  any  cherished  institution  ?    Far  from 

26 
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it.  Their  traditionary  usages  are  a  fair  record  of  their  former  in- 
stitutions. We  have  received  by  tradition  and  usagty  aside  from 
all  historical  records,  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  our  pilgrim 
forefathers  in  relation  to  baptism ;  while  the  dissent  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams is  recorded  in  the  institutions  of  another  church,  in  linea- 
ments more  lasting  than  the  perishable « records  of  the  historian; 
and  yet  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Irenaeus  were  removed  from  the 
apostolic  age  but  about  half  the  distance  at  which  we  stand  from 
that  of  our  forefathers. 

There  is  yet  one  argument  that  is  strictly  historical,  and  may, 
with  propriety,  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  household  baptism,  as  related  in  the  Scriptures.  Tins 
argument  rests  not  merely  upon  the  inquiry  whether,  in  the  in- 
stances recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  there  were  children  be- 
longing to  those  particular  households ;  but  upon  these  examples, 
which  evidently  authorize  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to 
families  collectively.  The  repeated  and  familiar  mention  of  house- 
hold baptism,  implies  that  it  was  a  common  usage  to  administer  the 
ordinance  to  whole  families  or  households  collectively.  Now  if  this 
is  an  usage  authorised  by  the  example  of  the  apostles,  it  is  a  valid 
argument  for  infant  hitptism.  Children  usually  constitute  a  part 
of  a  household ;  and  baptism  hy  hauseholdSy  of  necessity,  implies 
infant  baptism. 

Of  these  household  baptisms  we  have  several  instances  in  the 
New  Testament.  Lydia,  a  native  of  Thyatira,  was  settled  at  Phi- 
lippi,  as  appears  from  her  having  a  house  at  which  she  entertained 
Paul  and  his  party,  Silas,  Luke,  &c.  Her  heart  was  opened  that  she 
attended,  to  the  things  spoken  by  Paul,  no  intimation  being  given 
of  the  faith  or  conversion  of  any  other  member  of  her  family  until 
her  baptism.  She  was  baptized,  and  her  hotueholdj  i.  e.  herfamUy, 
Acts  xvi.  15.  The  jailer  was  also  baptized,  he  and  aU  his^  straight- 
away. Acts  xvi.  88.  Thus  the  church  at  Philippi,  just  organized 
by  the  apostles,  and  consisting  apparently  of  few  members,  offers 
two  instances  of  household  baptism,  or  baptism  by  families.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  family  of  Cornelius.  Acts  x.  48.  * 

At  Cormth,  also,  ttoo  families  were  baptized,  that  of  Crispus  and 
that  of  Stephanas.  The  latter  was  ^^  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,*' 
Acts  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  L  14-16.  By  a  comparison  of  these  passages 
it  appears,  as  Taylor  has  remarked,  this  Cripsus,  the  head  of  his 
family,  was  baptized  by  Paul,  separately  from  his  family^  which 
was  not  baptized  by  Paul ;  and  that  the  family  of  Stephanas  was 
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baptized  by  Paul,  Beparately  from  its  head  or  father j  ifho  himself 
was  not  baptized  by  Paul,  directly  contrary  to  what  we  have  re- 
marked of  Grispus." ' 

"  But  if  we  admit  that  the  family  of  Crispns  was  baptized,  because 
we  find  it  registered  as  believing^  then  we  must  admit  the  same 
of  all  other  families  which  we  find  marked  as  Christians,  though 
they  be  not  expressly  described  as  baptized.  That  of  Onesiphorus, 
1  Tim.  i.  16,  18,  and  iy.  19 ;  which  the  apostle  distinguishes  by 
most  hearty  good-will /or  their  father's  sake,  not  for  their  own,  and  ' 
to  which  he  sends  a  particular  salutation.  Also  that  of  Aristobulus, 
and  that  of  Narcissus,  Rom.  zvi.  10,  11 ;  which  are  described  as 
being  'in  Christ.'  We  have  this  evidence  on  this  subject:  four 
Christian  families  recorded  as  baptized — ^that  of  Cornelius,  of  Lydia, 
of  the  jailer,  and  of  Stephanas.  Two  Christian  families  not  noticed 
as  baptized — that  of  Crispus,  and  of  Onesiphorus.  Two  Christian 
families  mentioned  neither  as  families  nor  baptized — ^that  of  Aristo- 
bulus, and  of  Narcissus.  Eight  Christian  families,  and  therefore 
baptized :  although  as  there  was  no  such  thing  previously  as  a 
Christian  family,  there  could  be  no  children  of  converts  to  receive 
the  ordinance. 

''Have  we  eight  instances  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  7  Not  half  the  number.  Have  we  eight  cases  of  the  change 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  from  the  Jewish  7  Not,  perhaps,  one-fourth 
of  the  number.  Yet  those  services  are  vindicated  by  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  How  then  can 
we  deny  their  practice  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  when  it  is 
established  by  a  series  of  more  numerous  instances  than  can  possi- 
bly be  found  in  support  of  any  doctrine,  principle,  or  practice  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  ?  Is  there  any  other  case, 
besides  that  of  baptism,  in  which  we  would  take  families  at  hazard, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  young  children  in  them  ?  Take  eight 
families  at  a  venture  in  the  street,  or  eight  pews  containing  fami- 
lies in  a  place  of  worship :  they  will  afibrd  more  than  one  young 
child."* 


§7.  LIMITATIONS  AND  EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  It  was  enacted  that  none  but  the  living  should  be  baptized — ^a 
law  which  intimates  that  this  ordinance  was  sometimes  administered 
to  the  dead.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  custom  of  the  church  in  Africa 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  appears  from  the  decrees  of  their  councils 
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in  which  it  is  forbidden.^    It  appears  also  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  some  of  the  Gataphrygians  or  Montanists.' 

2.  The  vicarious  baptism  of  the  living  for  the  dead  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.  Several  religious  sects,  particularly  the 
Marcionites,  practised  this  rite,  alleging  for  their  authority  a  mis- 
construction of  the  apostle's  language  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  But  the 
custom  is  severely  censured  by  Tertullian/  and  by  Chrysostom/ 
who  describes  the  ceremony  as  a  ridiculous  theatrical  farce.  Epipha- 
nius,*  Theodoret,  and  others  understand  the  passage  in  question 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  to  relate  to  the  practice  of  baptizing  catechu- 
mens who  might  be  near  to  death  before  the  completion  of  their 
term  of  probation  and  preparation. 

3.  The  offspring  of  untimely  and  monstrous  births  appear  not  to 
have  been  the  subjects  of  baptism  in  the  ancient  church.  Such 
baptisms  began  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  ecclesiastical  councils.' 

4.  It  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  ancient  church,  whether  or  not 
demoniacs  and  maniacs  were  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  The  rule 
in  these  cases  seems  to  have  been  that  such  persons  should  not  re- 
ceive baptism  until  they  were  healed  of  their  malady,  although  they 
were  permitted,  in  the  mean  time,  to  attend  at  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  at  public  prayers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  exor- 
cists ;  and  were  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  catechumens.  Cyprian 
supposed  that  evil  spirits  were  expelled  by  baptism  ;^  but  he  ap- 
pears not  to  have  authorized  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to 
such,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  great  bodily  weakness.  These 
energumens  were,  however,  in  some  instances  permitted  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  And  this  circumstance  affords  the  strongest 
I^oof  that  they  were  sometimes  baptized.^  Persons  in  the  near 
approach  of  death  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  permitted  to  receive 
this  ordinance.' 

5.  Baptism  administered  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness,  without  the 
consent  or  consciousness  of  the  patient,  was  considered  valid ;  and 
yet  such  persons,  as  a  rebuke  to  them  for  Relaying  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  if  they  recovered,  were  not  usually  eligible  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  church.^ 

6.  The  deaf  and  dumb  were  received  to  this  ordinance,  provided 
they  gave  credible  evidence  of  their  faith.^^ 

7.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  it  became  customary  to 
compel  many  Jews  and  pagans  to  receive  baptism ;  and  some  in- 
stances occur  of  compulsory  baptism  of  a  date  still  earlier ;  but 
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such  instanoes  of  violence  were  not  aathorized  by  the  church  J'  In 
general,  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the  individual  was  required  as 
a  condition  of  his  baptism.  In  the  case  of  infants,  the  request  of 
their  parents  was  regarded  as  their  own  until  they  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  when  they  were  expected  to  acknowledge  their  own 
baptism  by  confirmation. 

8.  Baptism  was  administered  whenever  a  reasonable  doubt  existed 
as  to  its  having  been  administered.^ 

9.  Children  of  unbelieving  parents,  when  by  any  means  submit- 
ted to  the  supervision  or  guardianship  of  professed  Christians,  were 
baptized.  This  was  esteemed  a  great  favour  to  such  children,  and 
was  especially  bestowed  upon  the  offspring  of  the  Jews. 

10.  Not  only  were  the  openly  immoral  excluded  from  baptism, 
but  generally  all  who  were  engaged  in  any  immoral  and  unlawful 
pursuits,  such  as  those  who  ministered  to  idolatry  by  manufacturing 
images  or  other  articles  for  purposes  of  superstition,"  stage-players,*' 
gladiators,  wrestlers,  and  all  who  were  addicted  to  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions;^* astrologers,  diviners,  conjurers,  fortune-tellers,  dancing- 
masters,  strolling  minstrels,  etc.^^ 

The  reason  for  all  these  prohibitions  lay  in  the  immoral  and 
idolatrous  tendency  of  the  practices  to  which  these  persons  were 
addicted.  Many  of  these  practices  were  immoral  and  scandalous 
even  among  the  heathen.  Tertullian  observes  ^'that  they  who 
professed  these  arts  were  noted  with  infamy,  degraded,  and  denied 
many  privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleading,  from  the  senate, 
from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other  honours  in  the  Roman 
city  and  commonwealth.'*  Which  is  also  confirmed  by  St.  Austin, 
who  says  that  no  actor  was  ever  allowed  to  enjoy  the  freedom  or 
any  other  honourable  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  Rome.**  Therefore, 
since  this  was  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a  trade  even  among  the 
heathen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  church  would  admit  none  of  this 
calling  to  baptism,  without  obliging  them  first  to  bid  adieu  to  so  ig- 
nominious a  profession.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  expose  herself  to  reproach.  It  would  have  given  occasion  to  the 
adversary  to  blaspheme,  if  men  of  such  lewd  and  profligate  practices 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  liberties  of  the  city  and  the  honors  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  learned  Hieronymus  Mercurialis*  observes  that  *the 
several  sorts  of  heathen  games  and  plays  were  instituted  upon  a 
religious  account,  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  men  thought  they 
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were  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them  while  they  were  engaged  in 
such  exercises.' " 

With  good  reason,  therefore,  the  church  refused  to  admit  any  of 
this  calling  to  baptism,  unless  they  first  abandoned  their  ignomini- 
ous pursuits.  The  ancient  fathers  were  particularly  severe  in  their 
invectives  against  theatrical  exhibitions.  They  declared  it  incom- 
patible with  the  piety  and  the  purity  of  Christian  life,  either  to 
engage  in  them  as  an  actor  or  to  attend  them  as  a  spectator.  Ter- 
tullian,  in  speaking  of  a  Christian  woman  who  returned  from  the 
theatre  possessed  with  a  devil,  makes  the  unclean  spirit,  on  being 
asked  how  he  dared  presume  to  make  such  an  attempt  upon  a  be- 
liever, reply  ^^that  he  had  a  good  right  to  her,  because  he  found 
her  upon  his  own  ground."  » 

The  profane  custom  of  baptizing  bells,  etc.,  is  a  superstition  that 
was  unknown  to  the  primitive  church.  It  is  first  mentioned  with 
censure  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
became  prevalent  in  the  later  centuries. 

§8.  OF  MINISTERS  OF  BAPTISM. 

Great  importance  has  ever  been  attached  to  this  ordinance  as 
the  initiatory  rite  of  admission  to  the  church.  But  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  ordinance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restricted 
to  any  officer  of  the  church.  John  the  Baptist  himself  baptized 
them  that  came  to  him.  But  our  Lord  baptized  not,  but  his  disci- 
ples. John  iv.  2.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition  that  our  Saviour 
baptized  St.  Peter ;  that  Peter  baptized  Andrew,  James,  and  John ; 
and  that  these  disciples  administered  the  rite  to  others.^  To  this 
tradition  Roman  Catholic  writers  attach  much  importance ;  but  it 
rests  on  no  good  foundation. 

In  some  instances  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  baptism  was 
administered  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  immediate  order  of 
the  apostles.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  apostles  themselves  are 
seldom  related  to  have  administered  baptism.  No  intimation  is 
given  that  Peter  assisted  in  baptizing  the  three  thousand,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  ordinance  could  have  been  administered  to  them 
by  himself  alone.  Acts  ii.  41.  He  only  commanded  Cornelius  and 
his  family  to  be  baptized.  Acts  x.  48.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12-17, 
and  Peter,  in  Acts  x.  8&-48,  evidently  describes  the  administration 
of  baptism  as  a  subordinate  office,  compared  with  that  of  preaching 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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On  the  whole,  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  the  following 
particulars : — 1.  Our  Lord  himself  did  not  baptize,  but  he  intrusted 
his  apostles  and  disciples  with  the  administration  of  this  rite.  2.  The 
apostles,  though  they  sometimes  administered  baptism  themselves, 
usually  committed  this  office  to  others.  8.  It  cannot  be  determined 
whether  other  persons,  either  ministers  or  laymen,  were  allowed  to 
baptize  without  a  special  commission.  4.  Philip,  the  deacon,  bap- 
tized in  Samaria  men  and  women,  Simon  Magus,  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  although  no  mention  is  made  of  any  peculiar  commission 
for  this  purpose.  This  he  appears  to  have  received  at  his  conse- 
cration to  his  office,  as  related  Acts  vi.  3-T. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  description  of  this  ordinance,  says  nothing 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  administered.  But  in  speaking  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  the  same  connection,  he  ascribes  both  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  ordinance  and  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  president  of  the  brethren;  from  which  the  supposition  would 
seem  not  altogether  improbable  that  baptism  was  not  administered 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  church. 

We  have,  however,  good  evidence  that  after  the  second  century 
the  bishop  was  regarded  as  the  regular  minister  of  baptism.  Ter- 
tuUian  says  expressly  that  ^^  the  bishop  has  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering baptism;  and  next  in  order  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
though  not  without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  that  thus  the  order 
and  peace  of  the  church  may  be  preserved."'*'  He  adds,  that  under 
other  circumstances  the  laity  may  exercise  this  right ;  but  advises 
that  i^  should  be  done  with  reverence  and  modesty,  and  only  in 
cases  of  necessity.  Women  are  utterly  forbidden  by  him  to  exer- 
cise this  right.^  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  accord  this  right  to 
bishops  and  presbyters,  the  deacons  assisting  them ;  but  denies  the 
right  to  readers  and  singers,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the 
church.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  here  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  placed  on  an  equality,  while  deacons  are  made  subordinate. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Eastern  church  were  coincident  with  those 
of  the  Western  in  relation  to  the  ministers  of  baptism. 

The  officiating  minister,  as  well  as  the  candidate,  was  expected 
to  prepare  himself  for  performing  this  service  by  fasting,  prayer, 
and,  sometimes,  washing  of  the  hands ;'  and  to  be  clothed  in  white.^ 


*  Baptismum  dandi  habet  Jos  Bammas  saoerdos,  qui  est  episcopos ;  dehino 
presbytari  et  diaeoni ;  non  tamen  sine  epUoopi  auctoritate  propter  ecclesies  bono- 
rem ;  quo  ealvo,  ealra  pax  est. — De  Bap.  c.  zni. 
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Lay  baptism,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  was  undoubtedly  treated  as  valid  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  equally  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  authorized  as  a  general  rule,  but  only  admitted  as 
an  exception  in  cases  of  emergency. 

§9.   OF  THE  TIMES   OF  BAPTISM. 

The  time  of  administering  the  rite  was  subject  to  various  changes 
from  age  to  age,  of  which  the  most  important  are  given  below  in 
their  chronological  order : 

1.  In  the  apostolic  age  the  administration  of  this  ordinance  was 
subject  to  no  limitations  either  of  time  or  place.  Acts  ii.  4 ;  viii. 
88 ;  ix.  18 ;  x.  47 ;  xvi.  33. 

2.  The  account  of  Justin  Martyr  gives  no  definite  information 
on  this  point ;  but  it  would  seem  from  this  author  that  baptism  was 
regarded  as  a  public  and  solemn  act,  suitable  to  be  performed  in 
any  assembly  convened  for  religious  worship.  Tertullian,  however, 
speaks  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide^  corresponding  to  the  Passover 
and  Pentecost  of  the  Jews,  as  the  most  appropriate  seasons  for  ad- 
ministering this  rite,  and  appeals,  not  to  tradition,  but  to  argu- 
ments of  his  own,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.^  Other  writers 
refer  to  apostolical  tradition  and  an  ancient  rule  of  the  church.^ 

8.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  whole  period  between  the  Passover 
and  Pentecost,  and  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  above  mentioned,  were 
established  by  several  councils  as  the  regular  times  for  baptism, 
cases  of  necessity  only  being  excepted.'  The  ordinance,  however, 
was  usually  administered  by  common  consent,  not  by  any  authority 
of  the  church,  during  the  night  preceding  these  great  festivals. 
Easter-eve,  or  the  night  preceding  the  great  Sabbath,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  sacred  of  all  seasons.  And  this  period,  while  our 
Lord  lay  entombed  in  his  grave,  and  just  before  his  resmTection, 
was  regarded  as  most  appropriate  for  this  solemn  ordinance,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  and  consecra- 
tion to  newness  of  life.^    Comp.  Rom.  vi.  3. 

The  illuminations  on  this  night,  which  are  mentioned  by  several 
writers,  had  special  reference  to  the  spiritual  illumination  supposed 
to  be  imparted  by  this  ordinance,  which  was  denominated  ^TtJ/za, 
^KytiCfiog^  ^Xt/tuyrripioVy  illumination^  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  §  1.  For  similar  reasons,  baptism,  which  was  considered 
peculiarly  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  regarded  as  ap- 
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propriate  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Wlutsimtide,  commemorative  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holj  Spirit. 

4.  To  the  festivals  above  mentioned,  that  of  Epiphany  T^as  early 
added  as  a  third  baptismal  season;  the  day  on  which  our  Lord 
received  baptism  being  regarded  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cele- 
bration of  this  ordinance.  It  appears  probable,  however,  from  a 
sermon  of  Ghrysostom  on  this  festival,^  that  this  was  not  observed 
as  a  baptismal  season  by  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople. Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  baptizing  on  this  day.  It  was 
also  observed  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Africa.  In  Italy 
and  France  it  was  discountenanced. 

The  churches  of  France  and  Spain  were  accustomed  to  baptize 
at  Christmas  and  on  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 

The  observance  of  these  days  was  not  considered  by  the  churches 
as  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism,  or  as  an  institution  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles,  but  as  a  becoming  and  useful  regulation.  ^^  Every 
day  is  the  Lord's,"  says  Tertullian,  "  every  hour,  every  season  is 
proper  for  baptism."  • 

From  the  tenth  century  the  observance  of  stated  seasons  for 
baptism  fell  into  disuse,  though  a  preference  still  remained  for  the 
ancient  seasons.  Children  were  required  to  be  baptized  within  a 
month  from  their  birth,  at  eight  days  of  age,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  church  at  different  times  manifested  a  superstitious  regard 
for  different  hours  of  the  day,  choosing  sometimes  the  hours  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  on  the  cross ;  at  another,  the  hours  from  six  to 
twelve;  and  at  another,  from  three  until  six  in  the  afternoon. 
These  in  times  fell  into  disuse.  In  Protestant  churches,  no  par- 
ticular hour  or  day  is  observed  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  administered  on  the  Sabbath,  during  divine 
worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  If  upon  another 
day  of  the  week,  it  is  to  be  attended  with  appropriate  religious 
solemnities. 

§10.   OF  THB  PLACE  OF  BAPTISM. 

All  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  the  appropriate  place 
for  administering  this  ordinance,  may  be  arranged  under  three  dis- 
tinct periods  of  history : — 1.  The  first  ages  of  Christianity.  2.  The 
space  of  time  during  which  baptisteries  detached  from  the  churches 
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were  provided  for  this  purpose.  3.  The  period  after  the  disuse  of 
baptisteries,  and  of  stated  seasons  for  baptism. 

First  Period. — ^No  intimation  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  that 
any  place  was  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  baptism.  John 
and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptized  in  Jordan.  John  iii.  22.  Bap- 
tism was  also  administered  in  other  streams  of  water,  Acts  vii.  36, 
87 ;  xvi.  1-16,  and  in  private  houses.  Acts  ix.  18 ;  x.  47,  48 ;  zvi. 
80-34.  Where  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
baptized  is  uncertain. 

The  same  freedom  of  choice  was  also  allowed  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  of  the  apostles.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  the 
candidates  were  led  out  to  some  place  where  there  was  water,^  and 
Clement  of  Rome  speaks  of  a  river,  a  fountain,  or  the  sea,  as  a 
suitable  place,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the  performance  of 
this  rite.^  TertuUian  says  that  "  it  was  immaterial  where  a  person 
was  baptized,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  in  standing  or  running  water, 
infountain,  lake,  or  river."* 

Second  Period. — The  first  baptistery,  or  place  appropriated  for 
baptism,  of  which  any  mention  is  made,  occurs  in  a  biography  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  this  was  prepared  in  a  private  house.^ 
Eusebius  probably  speaks  of  similar  baptisteries,  though  under  an- 
other name.^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  baptisteries  in  his 
day  as  divided  into  two  parts,  outer  and  inner.*  In  the  former 
part,  preparation  was  made  for  baptism ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  ad- 
ministered. Ambrose  speaks  of  a  similar  division  f  and  Augustin 
of  a  part  appropriated  to  women.'  These  baptisteries  became  gene- 
ral in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  They  were  sometimes  so  spa- 
cious that  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  in  them.  Spme  idea  of 
their  size  may  be  formed,  when  we  recollect  that  in  some  places,  as 
Antioch,  no  less  than  three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  received 
baptism  in  a  single  night.  The  laws  both  of  church  and  state  re- 
quired that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  in  these  places. 

The  common  name  of  these  edifices  was  ^anrvurvipiiov.  It  is 
also  called  ^x^iCTnfioVy  aula  bapiismatisj  xo^Vfi^n^pay  or  ptacinOy 
the  font  J  etc. 

Each  diocese  had,  usually,  but  one  baptistery.  The  number, 
however,  was  sometimes  increased.  But  a  preference  was  uni- 
formly given  to  the  cathedral  baptistery.  This  was  styled  the 
mother  churchy  inasmuch  as  the  children  were  there  bom  by  bap- 
tism.' 

Third  Period. — ^In  process  of  time  these  baptisteries  became 
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greatly  multiplied,  and  were  united  to  pariflh  churches,  or  rather, 
were  themselves  constituted  such.  The  precise  period  of  time  when 
this  change  took  place  cannot  be  determined.  In  general,  it  was 
after  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  and  of  infant  baptism,  when 
stated  seasons  of  baptism  were  discontinued,  and  the  right  of  ad- 
ministering the  ordinance  was  conceded  to  the  clergy  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

§11.   OF  THE  ELEMENT  FOR  BAPTISM. 

The  church  with  great  uniformity  has  maintained  that  water  is 
the  only  appropriate  element  for  baptism.  But  several  of  the 
fathers  very  early  advanced  notions  respecting  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  water,  strikingly  analogous  to  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  sought  out  many  fanciful  reasons 
why  water  should  be  used  as  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit.  This  water 
acquired  in  their  opinion,  as  it  would  seem,  a  spiritual  virtue,  de- 
rived from  the  real  presence  of  the  Spirit  residing  in  the  water,*  or 
the  mysterious  blending  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Similar  sentiments 
were  entertained  by  Luther,  and  no  doubt  are  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  wherever  that  is  taught.  In 
case  of  necessity,  baptism  with  wine  was  allowed,  but  not  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church.  The  schoolmen  wearied  themselves 
with  vain  discussions  respecting  the  validity  of  baptism  with' wine, 
and  milk,  and  brandy,  and  almost  every  conceivable  element. 
These  puerilities,  however,  relate  to  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  primitive  church,  when  all  spirituality  was  wellnigh  lost  in  the 
observance  of  idle  forms. 

The  baptismal  water  was  exorcised,  and  consecrated  by  religious 
rites,  and  by  prayer,  before  it  was  used  in  baptism.' 

§  12.   OF  THE   MODE  AND  FORM   OF  BAPTISM.* 

To  this  head  belong,  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  candidate  for 
baptism  received  the  appointed  element,  water*  2.  The  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  officiating  persons  in  administering  the  ordinance. 
In  regard  to  both  of  these  points,  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
and  usage  prevailed  in  t£e  ancient  church,  from  a  very  early  period; 
nor  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  to  this  day  agreed  in 
this  matter.  This  difference,  however,  has  uniformly  been  treated 
as  of  less  importance  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  church. 

1.  Immer9ion  or  Dtppii%g» — ^In  the  primitive  church,  immediately 
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sabsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  this  was  undeniably  the  com- 
mon mode  of  baptism.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  sprinklinff 
in  that  early  period  is,  that  it  was,  in  case  of  necessity,  permitted 
as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  This  fact  is  so  well  established 
that  it  were  needless  to  adduce  authorities  in  proof  of  it.  The 
reader  will  be  directed  to  them  by  reference  to  the  index  of  authori- 
ties ;*  but  there  are  some  points  in  connection  with  this  rite  which 
require  particular  attention. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  baptism  by  immersion  was 
discontinued  when  infant  baptism  became  generally  preyalent :  the 
practice  of  immersion  continued  even  until  the  thirteenth, or  four- 
teenth century.  Indeed,  it  has  never  been  formally  abandoned ; 
but  is  still  the  mode  of  administering  infant  baptism  in  the  Greek 
church  and  in  several  of  the  Eastern  churches. 

Trine  immersion  was  early  practised  in  the  church.  The  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  directs  that  the  person  to  be  baptized 
should  be  inmiersed  at  the  mention  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Tertullian 
says,  "We  receive  the  water  of  baptism  not  merely  once,  but  three 
times,  at  the  mention  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity;"* 
and  again,  "We  are  plunged  thrice  in  the  water  of  baptism."  Basil 
the  Great,*  Jerome,*  and  Ambrose,^  believed  this  custom  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  apostles,  though  no  authority  for  this  supposition 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Other  of  the  fathers  supposed  the 
practice  of  trine  immersion  to  refer  not  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  but  to  the  three  great  events  which  completed  the  work 
of  our  redemption — ^the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ.* 

Single  immersion  was  at  times  considered  valid.  This  decision 
was  given  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  a  controversy  with  the  Arians 
in  Spain,' who  maintained  that  trine  immersion  denoted  three  grador 
tions  in  the  Godhead.  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  declared  baptism 
by  single  immersion  to  be  valid,  and  aptly  significant  of  the  unitjf 
of  the  Deity.'  This  decision  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo,**  A.  D.  633. 

In  the  early  centuries,  all  persons  who  received  baptism  were 
completely  undressed,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex;"  this  cir- 
cumstance was  thought  to  be  emblematical  of  the  putting  ofi*  the  old 
man,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new, — the  putting  away  of  the  de- 
filements of  the  flesh,  etc.  Great  care  was  taken  to  guard  this  ex- 
traordinary custom  from  wanton  abuse  and  perversion;  but  with  all 
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due  precaution,  it  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  improprieties.  A 
sense  of  decency  at  length  prevailed  against  this  unaccountable 
superstition,  and  it  was  by  degrees  discontinued. 

2.  Aspersion  or  sprinkling. — ^After  the  lapse  of  several  centuries 
this  form  of  baptism  gradually  took  the  place  of  immersion,  without 
any  established  rule  of  the  church  or  formal  renunciation  of  the 
rite  of  immersion.  The  form  was  not  esteemed  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  ordinance. 

The  Eastern  church,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  these  views, 
has  uniformly  retained  the  form  of  immersion  as  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  and  repeated  the  rite  whenever  they 
have  received  to  their  communion  persons  who  had  been  previously 
baptized  in  another  manner.^  The  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
both  of  which  are  strict  psedobaptists,  uniformly  baptize  either  by 
immersion,  or  by  afiusion,  pouring. 

In  defence  of  the  usage  of  the  Western  church,  the  following 
considerations  are  offered : — 

1.  The  primary  signification  of  the  word  cannot  be  of  great  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  rite  itself  is  typical,  and  therefore  derives 
its  importance,  not  from  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase,  but  from 
the  significancy  and  design  of  the  ordinance. 

2.  Though  no  instance  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  yet  there  are  several  cases  in  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  it  could  have  been  administered  by  immersion.  Acts 
X.  47,  48;  xvi.  32,  33;  ii.  41. 

3.  In  cases  of  emergency,  baptism  by  aspersion  was  allowed  at  a 
period  of  high  antiquity.  Cyprian  especially  says  that  this  was 
legitimate  baptism  when  thus  administered  to  the  sick.  When  per- 
formed in  faith  on  the  part  of  the  minister  and  the  subject,  he  main- 
tains that  the  whole  is  done  with  due  fidelity,  and  agreeably  to  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  character.* 

This  form  was  also  admitted  when  the  baptismal  font  was  too 
small  for  the  administration  of  the  rite  by  immersion  ;^  and  gene- 
rally, considerations  of  convenience  and  of  health  and  climate  are 
mentioned  as  having  influence  in  regard  to  the  form  of  administer- 
ing the  ordinance.t 

*  Unde  apparet  adapenioneiii  quoqne  aqasB  instar  salntaris  layaeri  obtinerei  et 
quando  hsBO  in  eoolwia  fltmt  ubt  sit  et  aocipientis  et  dantie  fides  Integra,  stare 
omnia,  et  oonBwnmari  ac  perflci  posse  majeistate  Domini  et  fidei  yeritate.— 

f  Notandam  non  solum,  mergendo  Terum  etiam  desnper  ftindendo,  mnltos  bap- 
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Aspersion  did  not  become  general  in  the  West  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  some  time  be- 
fore that  period.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  it  is  safer  to  baptize  by 
immersion,  because  this  is  the  general  practice.  Tutius  est  bapti- 
zare  per  modum  immersionis,  quia  hoc  habet  communis  usus.^^ 

Form  of  Wordi  tised  at  Baptism, 

From  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions the  liturgical  books  of  all  religious  denominations  have  re- 
tained one  and  the  same  form  of  words :  though  they  may  have 
disagreed  in  their  explanation  of  the  form,  they  have  still  retained 
it  unaltered.  Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
retain  the  same  form;  so  that  Augustin  says  it  were  easier  to 
find  heretics  who  do  not  baptize  at  all,  than  any  who  do  not  use 
this  form  of  words  in  their  baptism  ;^  namely,  ^^  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest  fathers,  with  respect  to  this 
baptismal  formulary,  do  not  appeal  to  tradition  as  in  many  other 
things  relating  to  baptism ;  but  to  the  words  prescribed  by  Christ 
himself.  To  them  Justin  Martyr  evidently  refers,  though  he  does 
not  mention  them  as  a  prescribed  form.^  Tertullian  represents  it 
as  a  definite  and  prescribed  formulary :  Lex  tingendi  impoaita  et 
forma  prseacripta ;^  so  also  Cyprian.^  The  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions and  canons  require  the  use  of  this  form,  under  severe  penal- 
ties,^ 

Instead  of  slg  to  ovofuij  into  the  name,  the  phrase  in  Acts  ii. 
88,  is  67U  TO  ovofjui ;  and  in  Acts  x.  48,  iv  to  ovoiiOj  in  the  name. 
The  same  phraseology  is  familiar  with  the  earliest  of  the  fathers, 
as  Tertullian,  and  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian."^  It  is  also  the  render- 
ing of  the  Vulgate ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  original  gave 
occasion  for  this  latter  usage,  or  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  the  original  etg  To  ovofia. 

It  was  an  ancient  practice  to  omit  the  word  dvofjia ;  but  the 

tixatoB  fnisse,  et  adhuo  posse  ita  baptisari  si  necessitas  sit;  sioat  in  passione  8. 
Laurentli  qaendam,  urceo  allato,  legimos  baptisatnm.  Hoc  etiam  solet  yenire 
quam  proreetiorum  granditas  corpomm  in  minoribus  Tasis  borainem  tingi  non 
patitur. — Qaare  cum  in  eodesia,  pnssertim  loois  septentrionaUbos  proptera  aeria 
frigiditatem  teneris  infantibos  aqua  lotis  facile  nocitoram,  adspersio,  yel  potiua 
adfusio  aquie  usitata  sit ;  ideo  beso  baptismi  forma  retinenda  neo  propter  yitium 
adiaphorum  lites  com  eoclesifls  scandalo  moyendn. — Walav.  Stbabo,  De  Seb,  JScd, 
0.  xzyi.  Jo.  GiBHAED,  Lae.  l%eol  i.  ix.  146. 
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omission  was  not  supposed  to  vary  the  significancy  of  the  formulary, 
both  being  used  indiscriminately  by  Jerome  and  Tertullian. 

Baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  alone  was  regarded  as  valid,  but 
was  discountenanced  as  an  irregularity.*^ 

In  the  Greek  church,  baptism  is  administered  in  the  third  per- 
son instead  of  the  first,  thut  is  to  say,  the  officiating  minister,  in- 
stead of  saying  ^^  I  baptize  thee,''  uses  the  form,  "  This  person  is 
baptized,"  etc 

§  13.  OF  the'  rites  CONNECTED  WITH  BAPTISM. 

(a)  Ceremonie8  before  Baptism. 

1.  Catechetical  instruetion. — A  solemn  preparation  was  required 
before  the  baptism  of  adults  in  the  ancient  church.  This  prepara- 
tion consisted,  in  part,  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  leading 
doctrines  and  mysterious  rites  of  their  religion;  and  partly  in 
certain  prescribed  exercises  immediately  preceding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rite.  The  religious  instructions  were  the  same 
that  have  been  already  detailed  in  treating  of  catechumens,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  They  are  given  at  length  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  Catechism  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  works 
of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Augustin.^ 

2.  Exorcism? — The  historical  facts  in  relation  to  baptismal  ex- 
orcisms appear  to*  be  as  follows : — 1.  In  the  first  century  there 
appears  no  trace  of  any  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  baptism.  2.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  this  was  in  use,  as  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian;  but  it  is  observed  that 
they  expressly  appeal,  not  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  tradition^  for 
their  authority  on  this  subject.  8.  In  the  fourth  century  the  fath- 
ers speak  of  exorcism,  not  as  being  absolutely  necessary,  nor  as 
being  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  but  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as, 
without  it,  children  bom  of  Christian  parents  would  not  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.^ 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first  writer  who 
makes  mention  of  the  form  of  exorcism.  By  him  it  is  detailed  some- 
what at  length.  It  had  now  become  a  part  of  the  formalism  which 
already  encumbered  the  entire  ritual  of  the  church  instead  of  the 
simple  rites  of  the  primitive  church.  The  ceremonies  connected 
with  it  were,  with  the  exception  of  circumstantial  variations,  the 
following : — 
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(a)  Preliminary  fasting,  prayers,  and  genuflexions.  These,  liow* 
ever,  may  be  regarded  as  general  preliminaries  to  baptism. 

(i)  Imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who 
stood  with  his  head  bowed  down  in  a  submissive  posture.^ 

(e)  Putting  off  the  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  an 
under  garment.' 

(d)  Facing  the  candidate  to  the  west,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
darkness,  as  the  east  was  of  light.'  In  the  Eastern  church  he  waa 
required  to  thrust  out  his  hand  toward  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
pushing  away  an  object  in  that  direction.  This  was  a  token  of  his 
abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  determination  to  resist 
and  repel  them. 

{e)  A  renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works,  thus,  "I  renounce 
Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps  and  his  services,  and  all  things 
that  are  his."^    This,  or  a  similar  form,  was  thrice  repeated. 

(/)  The  exorcist  then  breathed  upon  the  candidate  either  once 
or  three  times,  and  adjured  the  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  come  out  of  him.' 

This  form  of  adjuration  seems  not  to  hare  been  in  use  until  the 
fourth  century ;  and  these  several  formalities  were  apparently  in- 
troduced gradually  and  at  different  times.  The  whole  ceremony 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  renunciation  of  "the  devil  and  his 
works"  on  the  part  of  the  person  about  to  be  baptized. 

3.  A  confession  of  faith, — This,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  re- 
quisite preliminary  of  baptism.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  bap- 
tized on  his  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  Acts 
viii.  87.  Jewish  converts,  under  the  apostles,  confessed  their  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Gentiles,  in  addition  to  this,  ex- 
pressed their  belief  in  God.  Neander  and  Guerioke  find  indica- 
tions of  such  a  confession  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12 ;  iii.  16,  and  especially 
in  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  But  these  confessions  were  subsequently  drawn 
out  more  fully  in  opposition  to  prevailing  errors  of  Jews,  pagans, 
and  heretics.  The  confessions  were  first  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion,' and  then  committed  to  writing  at  an  early  period,  and  dili- 
gently taught  to  the  candidates  for  baptism.  These  topics  have 
been  duly  considered  under  the  head  of  Catechumens  and  Creeds. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  confession  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  professing  candidate  by  distinct  questions  and 
answers,^'  to  which  confession  they  were  also  required  in  the  fourth 
century  to  set  their  hand  and  seal  by  their  own  signature,  or  by 
that  of  a  representative,  if  the  candidate  was  unskilled  in  writing. 
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This  coyenant)  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  church,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  interest,  and  shonld  be  held  in  distinct  remem- 
brance  as  an  uniform  requisition  of  the  church.  It  appears  from 
Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  'Ho  hare  been  a  muttuU  covenant  between 
professing  Christians,  and  ther  ground  of  their  mutual  fellowship 
and  discipline/'"  The  solemnity  with  which  they  assumed  their 
covenant  tows,  and  subscribed  them  with  their  own  hand,  indicates 
the  importance  which  these  primitive  saints  attached  to  their  sacred 
relations  as  members  of  the  church  of  Christ  The  subject  may 
come  into  notice  again  in  another  chapter.  We  dismiss  it  for  the 
present  with  the  following  citation  from  Neander : — 

'^  With  the  oral  confession  of  faith  was  also  connected  the  avowal 
of  a  moral  engagement.  The  transaction  was  looked  upon  in  the 
following  light :  the  candidate  for  baptism  separated  himself  from 
the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  de- 
voted to  his  lusts,  he  had  hitherto  served,  and  came  over  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  He  was  now,  therefore,  solemnly 
to  renounce  all  fellowship  with  that  kingdom  of  which  he  had  before 
been  a  subject.  Oiving  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  he  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  pomps — ^meaning 
particularly  by  these  the  pagan  shows,  and  things  of  a  like  nature-^ 
and  his  angels — an  expression  probably  based  on  the  notion  that 
the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits,  who  had  seduced  mankind.  This 
form  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second  century, 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  exorcism^  which  could  not  have 
sprung  so  early  out  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  in  Christian 
antiquity.  This,  like  the  eonfbssion  of  faith,  had  reference  to  what 
the  candidate  was  bound  on  his  part  to  do,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  faith  and  hope  are  closely 
conjoined,  so  the  renunciation  accompanied  the  confession.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  second  century  no' trace  as  yet  of  any  such  form  of 
exorcism  asainst  the  evil  spirit  But  the  tendency  to  confound  the 
i.,.d  ,1 4.  ,«,^  L  hdi«ti..  .0  a,  i.p»t  4.  fo.d. 
ness  for  pomp  and  display,  caused  that  those  forms  of  exorcism 
which  had  been  employed  in  die  case  of  the  energumens  or  demo- 
niacally possessed,  should  be  introduced  in  the  baptism  of  all. 
heathens."  " 

4.  Qwenanif  or  vow. — ^A  subscription  to  the  creed  was  required' 
ftt  baptism,  accompimied  with  a  seaL  The  whole  transaction  was. 
regarded  as  a  most  solemn  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  person  bap- 
tized, by  which  he  publicly,  and  with  many  impressive  formalities^, 

26 
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renounced  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  Christ,  to  be  his  for  ever,  covenanting  henceforth  to  live  in  con- 
formity with  these  obligations.  To  this  covenant  they  thns  set 
their  hand  and  seal.  By  the  Greeks  this  was  styled  a^fayigj  and 
the  like ;  by  the  Latins,  foedu$y  pactum^  votum,  etc.,  a  seal,  a  pro- 
mise, a  covenant,  a  vow.  St.  Ambrose  calls  it  a  promise,  a  caution, 
an  handwriting,  or  bond,  given  to  God,  and  registered  in  the  court 
of  heaven,  because  it  is  made  before  his  ministers,  and  the  angels, 
who  are  witnesses  to  it.  Many  others  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
similar  import. 

5.  Signing  with  the  fign  of  the  cross. — To  this  Christians  now 
attached  great  importance,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  wonderful  efficacy. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  sign  and  seal  of  faith,  the  surrendry  of  the 
candidate  up  to  Christ,  and  the  solemn  indication  that  he  had 
passed  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace.  It  was  given  after 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism,  and  immediately  before  baptism,  the 
officiating  person  saying,  ^^  Receive  thou  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
thy  forehead  and  on  thy  heart."  ^ 

6.  Unetionj  or  anointing  with  oU, — ^There  were  two  anointings, 
one  before  and  one  after  baptism.  The  latter  was  called,  by  way 
of  distinction,  chrism.  The  former  immediately  followed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  cross.  This  is  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  Nothing 
was  known  of  the  latter  ceremony  until  the  third  or  fourth  century ; 
neither  are  writers  agreed  respecting  the  significancy  of  the  rite. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Men  were  anointed  from  head  to  foot 
with  this  consecrated  oil,  and  this  made  them  partakers  of  the  true 
olive-tree — Jesus  Christ.'^  Others  refer  it  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  anointing  wrestlers  for  the  combat.  Others  suppose  that  it  as- 
similated to  Christ,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord ;  others  again,  that  it 
symbolized  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit.^^ 

7.  Use  of  «a&,  and  mUkj  and  honey. — These  were  generally 
administered  to  the  candidate  as  emblems,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
spiritual  things,  with  reference  to  the  frequent  mention  of  these 
things  in  the  Scriptures.  The  milk  and  honey  were  emblems  of 
the  Christian  as  a  child  of  God ;  such  a  mixture  being  the  common 
food  for  children.  This  emblem  was  used  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century — that  of  salt  was  introduced  at  a  later  period. 

To  all  these  ceremonies  the  Romish  church  added  that  of  apply- 
ing spittle  to  the  eyes  and  ears,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of 
Christ.  Mark  vii.  38,  84 ;  John  ix.  6. 
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(b)  CerenKmies  after  Baptism.  y 

1.  The  kiss  of  peace. — ^This  is  mentioned  as  being  usual  on  this 
occasion  as  late  as  the  fifth  century."  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  custom  at  a  later  period.  It  was  given  both  to  infants  and 
adults.  It  appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  simple  salu- 
tation^  Pax  tecum  !  Peace  be  with  you !  but  at  what  time  is  un- 
known. 

2.  Chrism. — This  anointing  is  still  in  use  in  the  East.  In  the 
Western  church  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  rites  of  confirmation 
at  a  later  period  after  baptism." 

3.  Clothing  in  white  apparel. — These  garments  were  worn  as 
emblems  of  purity,  the  putting  away  of  former  defilements,  etc. 
Thus  the  young  disciple  was  arrayed  in  the  white  robes,  in  which 
saints  and  angels  appear  in  heaven.  This  practice  was  in  common 
use  in  the  fourth  century.  The  dress  was  worn  by  the  newly  bap- 
tized from  Easter-eve  until  the  Sunday  after,  which  was  from  this 
circumstance  called  Dominica  in  aJbie — the  Sunday  in  white. 
These  garments  were  made  usually  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes 
of  more  costly  materials,  and  were  worn  by  the  person  who  bap- 
tized as  well  as  by  the  subjects  of  baptism.^^ 

4.  The  burning  of  lighted  tapers. — These  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  baptized,  if  adults ;  if  they  were  infants,  in  the  hands 
of  the  sponsors.  These  tapers  were  emblematical  of  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  this  ordinance." 

5.  The  washing  of  the  feet. — This  was  at  times  a  favourite  cere- 
mony in  the  churches  of  Africa  and  France,  and  is  still  retained  in 
the  Greek  church. 

6.  The  giving  ofpresentSj  the  wearing  of  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  flowers^  p^lic  thanksgivings^  singing  of  hymns^  and  baptismal 
festivals,  are  all  mentioned  as  festivities  and  rites  connected  with 
this  ordinance. 

§14.  OF  SPONSORS — ^WITNESSES  AND  SURETIES. 

Certain  persons  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  both 
of  children  and  adults,  as  witnesses  to  the  transaction,  and  as  sure- 
ties for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  engagements  then  made 
by  those  who  received  baptism.  These  appear,  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  to  have  assumed  the  religious  guar- 
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dianship  of  children  in  infant  baptism,  and  from  this  ordinance  the 
office  was  probably  derived. 

1.  Their  names  or  appellations. — These  persons  were  first  known 
by  the  name  of  sponsors.  Tertulliaai  uses  this  term ;  but  he  uses 
it  only  with  reference  to  infant  baptism,  and  supposes  it  to  refer 
both  to  the  reply,  re^on^umj  which  they  gave  in  behalf  of  the 
subject  who  was  unable  to  speak  for  himself;  and  to  a  promise  and 
obligation,  on  their  part,  which  they  assumed  in  behalf  of  the  bap- 
tized  for  his  fulfilment  of  the  duties  implied  in  this  ordinance.^ 
Augustin  seems  to  limit  the  duty  of  sponsors  to  the  response  or 
answer.'  They  were  called  fidejussores^  fidediatores^  sureties; 
names  found  in  Augustin  and  borrowed  from  Roman  law.'  'Am- 
^X^h  corresponding  to  the  Latin  offerenUs  and  stuceptores^  so 
called  with  reference  to  the  assistance  r^idered  to  the  candidates 
at  their  baptism.  This  service  is  described  by  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite.'  Chrysostom  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  sureties,'  which 
is  authorized  by  classical  authority.*  The  appellation  iiQfnrvfeg, 
testesj  witnesses,,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  familiar  in  later 
times.  The  more  modem  terms  are,  yvvtepe^j  (nftipegf  or  TUtripeg^ 
(lyiripBg  em  rov  ayiov  ^crtiCfmrog,  eompatres,  commatresj  pro- 
patresy  promatreSj  patrinij  matrinij  godfathers  and  godmothers; 
patres  spiritualeSj  or  lustrioi,  spiritual  fathers,  etc. 

2.  Origin  of  this  office. — ^It  has  no  foundation  either  in  example 
or  precept  drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
presence  of  any  as  witnesses  in  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
nor  in  administering  household  baptism.  Neither  do  the  ^cred 
writers  ever  draw  a  parallel  between  circumcision  and  baptism. 

Some  have  derived  the  office  from  the  customs  of  Roman  law. 
Baptism  was  regarded  as  a  stipulation,  contract,  or  covenant,  which, 
according  to  Roman  law,  was  witnessed  and  ratified  with  great  care. 
Many  of  the  early  Christians  previous  to  their  conversion  had  been 
conversant  with  Rcunan  jurisprudence ;  and  it  m,ay,  very  naturally, 
be  supposed  that  in  ratifying  the  solemn  covenant  of  baptism,  they 
would  require  witnesses;  and  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
same  formalities  with  which  they  had  been  conversant  in  civil 
transactions. 

The  common  tradition  is  that  sponsors  were  first  anointed  by 
Hyginus,  or  Iginus,  a  Roman  bishop,  about  the  year  154.  The  office 
was  in  full  operation  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  A  time  of 
oppression  and  persecution  is  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  an  institu* 
tion  the  design  of  which  was  to  give  additionid  security  and  attesta- 
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tion  to  the  professioH  of  tlie  Christian  religion.  Men  who  made 
their  baptismal  vows  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  deny  their  relations  to  the  church  as  they  would  if  no 
proof  of  their  profession  cotdd  be  adduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  sponsors  might  be  equally  useful  in  preventing  the  introduc* 
tion  of  unworthy  members  into  the  church,  when  the  profession 
of  religion  began  to  be  desired  as  the  means  of  preferment  and 
emolument.  • 

But  the  more  probable  supposition  is^  that  the  office  in  question 
took  its  rise  from  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  to  respond  in 
the  behalf  of  infants,  the  sick,  the  deaf,  and  all  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  replying  to  the  interrogatories  which  were  made  at  baptism. 
Slaves  were  not  received  to  baptism  without  the  consent  of  their 
masters,  who  in  such  cases  became  the  sponsors  or  godfathers. 

Two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  were  probably  required,  and  their 
names,  as  we  learn  from  Bionysius,  were  entered  in  the  baptismal 
register  with  that  of  the  baptized  person/ 

3.  Duties  of  the  sponsors. — Their  duties  were,  to  serve  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  trapsaction,  and  to  act  as  sureties  for  the  baptized 
persons  by  exercising  a  religious  supervision  over  them.  The  pre- 
cise nature  and  extent  of  this  supervision  is  involved  in  much  un- 
certainty, and  appears  to  have  varied  at  different  times.  Augus- 
tin  requires  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  hold  in  remembrance 
their  spiritual  children,  and  affectionately  to  watch  over  them ;  to 
preserve  their  morals  uncorrupted ;  to  guard  them  from  licentious- 
ness ;  to  restrain  them  from  profane  and  wanton  speech,  from  pride, 
envy,  and  hatred,  and  from  indulging  in  any  magical  arts ;  to  pre- 
serve them  from  adopting  heretical  opinions;  to  secure  their 
habitual  attendance  upon  religious  worship,  and  a  profitable  hear- 
ing of  the  word ;  to  accustom  them  to  ^cts  of  hospitality,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  and  to  render  due  honour  to  their  parents, 
and  to  the  priesthood.^ 

The  sponsors  did  not  become  chargeable  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  such  persons  by  assuming  this  guardianship  of 
their  Christian  character. 

4.  Persons  who  art  allowed  to  act  as  sponsors. — On  this  head  a 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  mention  the  principal  rules  and  customs  which  prevailed 
in  the  church  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

1.  The  sponsor  must  himself  be  a  baptized  person  in  regular 
communion  with  the  church.     2.  He  must  be  of  adult  age,  and  of 
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sound  mind.  3.  He  must  be  acquainted  irith  the  fimdamental 
tmths  of  Christianitj.  He  must  know  the  creed,  the  ten  eom- 
mandments,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  leading  doctrines  of  fiith 
and  practice,  and  most  duly  qualify  himself  for  his  daties. 
4.  Monks  and  nnns  were,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  church, 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified,  by  their  sanctity  of  character, 
for  this  office ;  but  they  were  excluded  from  it  in  the  sixth  cen* 
tury.  5.  Parents  were  disqualified  for  the  office  of  sponsor  to  their 
own  children  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  this  order  has  never  been 
generally  enforced. 

The  number  of  sponsors  was  at  first  one.  This  number  was 
afterward  increased  to  two,  three,  and  four ;  and  then  again,  dimi- 
nished to  one,  or  two  at  the  most.  They  were  usually  required  to 
be  of  the  same  sex  as  those  whose  guardianship  they  assumed.  If 
there  were  three  sponsors,  two  were  of  the  same  sex  as  their  spiri- 
tual ward,  and  one  of  the  other.  And  this  is  the  prevailing  custom 
at  the  present  day. 

§15.   OF  NAMES   GIYKK  AT  BAPTISM.^ 

Thb  naming  of  a  child  has  been  esteemed  a  transaction  of  pecu- 
liar interest  by  all  people,  and  under  every  form  of  religion.  The 
onomatology  of  difierent  nations  opens  an  important  field  of  investi- 
gation to  the  philologist,  the  historian,  and  the  theological  inquirer, 
for  the  illustration  of  national  peculiarities.  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  Christians,  all  indicate  the  common  origin  of  their  religion  by 
the  similarity  of  their  names,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Daniel,  Job,  Tobias,  Sarah,  Miriam,  Rebecca,  Hannah, 
Susanna,  etc. 

The  Jews  derive  many  names  from  those  who  have  been  distin- 
guished among  the  Levites  and  Pharisees,  as  Levi,  Aaron,  Phineas, 
Ezra,  Nehemjah,  etc. 

Christian  nations,  on  the  contrary,  derive  their  names  from  the 
Christian  virtues,  Orace,  Faith,  Temperance,  etc.;  also  from  the 
martyrs  and  apostles — Stephen,  Peter,  Paul,  Polycarp,  Matthew, 
Ursula,  Clara,  etc.  Again,  they  compound  names  expressive  of 
reverence  and  affection  for  God  and  for  Christ,  as  Gottlieb,  Gottlob, 
Theophilus,  Christlieb,  etc..  Beloved  of  Qody  God-loving^  etc. 

The  modem  practice  of  giving  the  names  at  baptism  probably 
originated  with  infant  baptism.    It  may  have  been  derived  from 
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the  rites  of  circumciBion.  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  this 
practice  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertnllian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Gonstantine, 
Ambrose,  Augustin,  Gregory,  etc.  retained  the  same  names  after 
baptism  which  they  had  previously  borne.  But  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  a  change  of  name  at  baptism,  about  the  same 
period  of  time.  Stephanus  the  bishop  in  baptizing  two  young 
people,  Adria  and  Paulina,  changed  their  names,  giving  the  former 
the  name  of  Neo,  and  the  latter  that  of  Maria.'  Nemesius,  after 
baptism  by  the  same  person,  retained  his  original  name,  while  his 
daughter  was  called  by  a  new  name,  Lucilla.  Eudokia,  wife  of 
Theodosius  the  emperor,  received  that  name  at  her  baptism.^  Bal- 
samns,  on  being  asked  his  name,  said,  ^^My  iumame  u  BahamuSj 
but  my  sptritttal  name,  which  I  received  at  baptism^  is  Peter.** 

While  the  system  of  catechetical  instruction  preliminary  to  bap- 
tism continued,  the  name  seemed  to  have  been  designated  some 
time  before  the  administration  of  that  rite ;  as  appears  from  the 
custom,  often  mentioned  by  writers  of  that  period,  of  entering  the 
names  of  candidates  in  the  baptismal  register.^ 

The  name  was  assumed  by  the  individual  himself,  if  of  adult  age. 
Either  the  parents  or  sponsors  conferred  the  name  upon  a  child  at 
his  baptism.  The  right  belonged,  appropriately,  to  the  parents. 
The  minister  by  whom  the  rite  was  administered  had,  also,  the 
right  of  refusing  the  name  proposed,  if  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
objectionable. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  GONFIBBIATION. 
SI.  OUaiK  OP  THB  BITB. 

No  authentic  reference  to  confinnation  is  recorded  either  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was  not  an 
ordinance  either  of  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostles  or  of  the 
primitive  churches  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  imposition  of  hands  was,  indeed,  a  familiar  rite,  which  the 
Christian  church  had  receired  from  the  Jewish.  It  was  an  induc- 
tion into  office,  as  in  ordination,  or  for  a  specific  mission.  Acts  xiiL 
4.  It  was  a  significant  rite  in  a  benediction  or  prayer.  Jacob  laid 
his  hands  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph  as  he  blessed  them.  Our  Saviour 
laid  his  hands  on  young  children  and  blessed  them.  Mark  z.  76 ; 
Matt.  xix.  15.  By  this  act  the  apostles  also  imparted  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  viii.  17  et  ieq. ;  ziz.  6.  Such 
was  the  use  of  this  rite  in  various  offices  of  benediction,  as  well  as 
of  ordination,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  But  history  records  no 
instance  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  any  office  of  initiation  or 
benediction  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  150,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  and  alleges  that  he  enters  into  these  details  that  he  may 
not  seem  to  omit  any  particular  from  sinbter  motives,*  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  imposition  of  hands.  Tertullian,  fifty  years 
later,  is  the  first  to  mention  this  rite,  not,  however,  as  a  distinct 
act  or  ordinance,  but  simply  as  the  concluding  ceremony  in  bap- 
tism, in  connection  with  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.t 
Mistaken  views,  however,  had  become  widely  prevalent  respecting 

f  Ipsius  baptismi  oamalia  aotns  quod  in  aqua  mcrgimnr;  spiritaUa  effeetns  quod 
delictis  liber&mor.  Dehino  maniu  imponitur  per  betudietioitem  advoeam  ti  mviitmM 
Spiritum  Sanctum, — De  Baptitm,  c.  tu.  8. 
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the  efElcacy  of  outward  ordinances.  Baptism  was  supposed  to  have 
a  sin-remitting  power.  Mysterious  grace  was  sought  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacrament,  and  generally  the  outward  form  in  re- 
ligion had  begun  to  be  superstitiously  substituted  for  the  inward 
spirit. 

Cyprian,  fully  possessed  with  these  mistaken  views  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  sees  in  the  ministry  a  mediating  priesthood  commis- 
sioned of  heaven  for  the  celebration  of  these  awful  mysteries  as  the 
means  of  imparting  grace  to  man,  and  perpetuated  in  the  church 
through  the  apostolical  succession.  Baptism  is  with  him  regenera- 
tion, or  rather  the  putting  away  of  sin,  the  washing  of  regeneration. 
This  is  negative  in  its  effect,  rather  than  positive.  To  complete 
the  renewal  of  the  person  regenerated  thus,  the  effective,  reviving, 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  superadded. 
These  are  to  be  imparted  by  a  new  and  distinct  rite — the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  or  confirmation.  By  this  the  active  influences  of  the 
Spirit  are  communicated,  to  quicken  into  spiritual  life,  to  sanctify, 
to  confirm  and  seal  unto  eternal  life  the  soul  that  has  been  regene- 
rated by  baptism.  Thus  we  have  two  distinct  rites,  each  fulfilling 
a  separate  office  in  the  work  of  converting  a  soul  to  God.  These, 
under  Cyprian,  become  two  distinct  sacraments,  neither  of  which 
is  sufficiently  efficacious  of  itself.*  Such,  with  this  venerable  father, 
is  the  modu9  operandi  of  regeneration.  And  this  soon  became  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  church.  The  sovereign  offices  of  that 
mysterious.  Divine  Agent,  who  moves  unperceived,  as  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  works  unseen  his  miracles  of  grace  in 
regeneration,  are  here  degraded  and  debased  to  a  mere  mechanical 
operation,  directed  by  a  sinful  being,  who  assumes  in  th^se  awful 
rites  to  act  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  in  dispensing  grace  to  man. 
In  this  he  is  vainly  deceiving  himself  with  an  outward  symbol,  grasp- 

*  £o  qaod  pamm  sit  eia  manam  imponere  ad  acoipi«ndnm  Splritnm  Sanetmn  nisi 
aecipiant  et  ecclesisB  baptismum.  Turn  enim  demnm  plene  sanotifioari,  et  esse 
lUii  Dei  possimt,  si  saoramento  ntroque  nasoantur  quia  scriptum  sit.  Nisi  renatus 
fnerit  ex  aqii»  et  Spiritu  non  potest  introire  regntxm  Dei. — Epiat  72.  Quod  si 
haeretioo  nee  baptisma  publioss  oonfessionis  et  sanguinis,  proficere  ad  salatem 
potest,  qnia  salus  extra  ecclesiam  non  est ;  quanto  magis  ei  nihU  proderit  si  in 
latebra  et  in  latronnm  spelunoa  adultersB  oontagione  tinotus,  non  tantum  pecoata 
antiqua  non  exposaeiit,  sed  adbue  potius  nova  et  minora  oumnlaTorit  7 — ^Ideo 
baptisari  eos  oportet  qui  de  hierisi  ad  ecclesiam  yeniunt ;  ut  qui  legitimo  et  vero 
atque  unioo  sanotse  ecol^as  bapttomo  ad  regnnm  Dei  regeneratione  dlTina  prapa- 
rantur,  Mcramento  utrogue  nasoantur  quia  scriptum :  Nisi  qnis  renatus  fuerit  es 
aqua  et  Spiritu  non  potest  intrare  in  regnum  Dei. — Epiat,  78.  Comp.  Epist  72, 76 ; 
De  Baptismate  in  0pp.  Cjp, 
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ing  at  a  shadow,  and  gtt>ping  "  at  noonday  as  the  blind  gropeth 
in  darkness." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ordinance  of  confirmation  which  the 
Lutheran  and  the  church  of  England  have  retained  since  the  Re- 
formation, from  'Hhe  corrupt  following"  of  the  ancient  and  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  to  which  more  or  less  of  the  mysterious  efficacy 
which  was  ascribed  to  this  rite  is  still  attached  by  difiierent  mem- 
bers of  these  communions. 


§2.   MINISTERS  OF  CONFIRMATION  AND   ATTENDINQ  RITES. 

The  bishop,  by  right  of  his  apostolic  succession,  is  the  reputed 
minister  of  confirmation,  but  presbyters  were  in  some  instances  al- 
lowed to  administer  it.  Even  deacons  occasionally  exercised  the 
same  functions  until  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  A.  n.  398,  c.  20.  Brenner,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  has 
written  an  extended  history  of  confirmation,  in  which  he  has  con- 
clusively vindicated  to  presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  church.^  Even  the  Council  of  Trent 
only  decreed  that  the  bishop  is  the  ordinary  minister  of  confirma- 
tion, which  implies  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  presbyter. 

In  the  Latin  church,  after  the  separation  of  baptism  from  con- 
firmation, a  series  of  preliminary  religious  exercises  was  requisite 
for  this  rite,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  previously  required 
for  baptism. 

Names  given  in  baptism  were  sometimes  changed  at  confirma- 
tion. This,  however,  was  merely  an  occasional  practice  of  the 
later  centuries. 

Sponsors,  or  godfathers,  or  godmothers,  were  also  required  as  in 
baptism  formerly.  These  might  be  the  same  as  the  baptismal 
sponsors,  or  others  might  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

A  separate  edifice  for  solemnizing  this  rite  was  in  some  instances 
provided,  called  consiffnatorium  alhatorumy  and  chris^ncarium.  After 
the  disuse  of  baptisteries,  both  baptism  and  confirmation  were  ad- 
ministered in  the  church,  and  usually  at  the  altar. 

§8.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RITB  OF  CONFIRMATION. 

Four  principal  ceremonies  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  con- 
firmation, namely,  imposition  of  hands,  unction  with  the  chrism, 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  prayer. 
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1.  Imporition  ofhandsj  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  For 
an  account  of  the  different  opinions  which  were  entertained  respect- 
ing this  rite,  and  of  the  mode  of  administering  it,  see  references  in 
the  indez.^ 

2.  Vhetian. — This,  as  has  been  abeady  remarked,  was  denomi- 
nated chrism,  in  distinction  from  the  unction  which  was  adminis- 
tered before  baptism.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is  styled 
the  confirmation  of  our  confession,  and  the  seal  of  the  covenants. 
A  prayer  is  also  given,  which  was  offered  on  the  occasion.'  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  f  386,  gives  full  instructions  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  chrism.'  From  his  time  it  came  into  general  use  in 
the  church. 

The  material  used  for  this  chrism  was  usually  olive-oil.  Some- 
tunes  perfumed  ointment,  compounded  of  various  ingredients,  was 
used.  The  chrism  was  consecrated  by  prayer,  exorcism,  and  insuf- 
flation.  It  was  applied,  in  the  Eastern  church,  to  various  parts  of 
the  body,  to  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  eyes,  breast,  etc.  In  the 
Western  church  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  only  to  the  fore- 
head. 

8.  Sign  of  the  erosn. — This  was  aflBxed  by  applying  the  chrism 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  cross.  This  was  thought  to  be 
a  very  important  and  expressive  emblem,  the  sealing  rite,  which 
gave  to  confirmation  the  name  of  o^^pGt/i^?  a  %eaV 

4.  Prayer  and  mode  of  confirmation, — ^In  the  Oreek  church,  one 
uniform  mode  of  confirmation  has  been  observed  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  follows :  '^  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen."  Besides  this  implied  prayer,  one  more  at  length  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  offered.  In  the  Latin  church,  the  form  has 
varied  at  different  times.  The  most  ancient  form  ran  thus :  ^'  The 
seal  of  Christ  to  eternal  life."  The  modern  form,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  is  as  follows :  ^'  Signo  te  Hgno  crucify  et  confirmo 
te  ehrifmate  ealtUie  in  nomine  Pa  "f  trie  et  Fifliij  et  SpirUjief 
Saneti.    Amen." 

Other  formalities  were,  the  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  you ;"  a 
slight  blow  upon  the  cheek,  to  admonish  the  candidate  of  the  duty 
of  patience  under  injuries ;  unbinding  of  the  band  upon  the  fore- 
head ;  prayer  and  singing ;  the  benediction  of  the  bishop,  together 
with  a  short  exhortation  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  LOBFS  SUPPER. 
§  1.  OF  THE  KAMES  OR  APPELLATIONS  OF  THIS  SACRAMENT. 

Men  of  all  religious  denominations  have  generally  concurred  in 
regarding  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  the  most  solemn 
rite  of  Christian  worship,  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  For  a  full  understanding  of  the  doctrines  and  usages  con- 
nected with  this  institution,  a  knowledge  of  the  various  names  hy 
which  it  has  been  distinguished  is  indispensable.  A  full  knowledge 
of  these,  with  all  their  relations  to  the  times  and  places  in  which 
they  were  used,  would  almost  furnish  a  history  of  the  sacrament 
itself.  These  names  are  exceedingly  numerous;  and,  although  re- 
taining a  general  similarity  of  meaning,  yet  each  has  been  chosen 
out  of  regard  to  some  peculiar  views  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament,  or  from  a  preference  for  some  peculiar  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. Very  few  of  these  appellations  were  known  to  the  apos- 
tolical and  primitive  church.  They  belong  to  the  liturgical  service 
of  the  hierarchy,  which  in  the  third  century  began  to  incumber  the 
simple  and  impressive  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  new 
and  unauthorized  rites,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  mysterious  powers,  for 
which  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  earliest  usage  of  the  Christian 
church  gives  the  least  authority.  The  following  nomenclature, 
therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  belonging  to  the  perversions 
of  the  hierarchy  which  began  so  early  to  corrupt  the  ordinances 
and  worship  of  the  Christian  church. 

1.  The  term,  the  Lard*8  Buppefj  hsiTtvov  xvptaxhv^  iacra  ccenOj 
ecena  Daminij  has  an  historical  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
rite  by  our  Lord,  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  Matt, 
zxvi.  20,  81 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  Some  have  erroneously  maintained 
that  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  relates,  not  strictly  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  sacramental  elements,  but  to  the  feast  which  accompa- 
nied the  distribution  of  these  elements.     But  it  has  been  abun- 
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dantly  Bhown  that  the  early  Christian  writers  understood  and  used 
the  term  according  to  the  explanation  given  above.^ 

2.  The  table  of  the  Lord^  rpOTte^a  xvpioVj  mema  Dei^  denotes 
much  the  same  as  the  Lord's  supper,  a  festival  instituted  by  the 
Lord.  Tertullian  styles  it  eonvivium Dominieum*  The  context 
of  1  Cor.  X.  21,  forbids  the  supposition  that  a  oommon  table  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  apostle  uses  the  term  TpcbtE^a  xvpiov 
as  synonymous  with  ^vaiXUJTnpujVj  an  altar.  We  are  constrained, 
therefore,  to,  believe  that  a  table  was  set  apart  for  this  sacred 
purpose,  like  that  of  the  show-bread,  a  mema  mygtiea,  a  table 
sacred  to  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  suppen     . 

8.  The  following  scriptural  expressions  are  also  employed  in  a 
sense  partly  literal  and  partly  figurative,  to  denote  the  sacrament : 
bread — the  breaking  of  breads  Acts  ii.  42 ;  xx.  7  comp.  xxvii.  85 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  25 — the  eating  of  breads  John  vi.  28 — the  itord'e  body  ; 
or  his  fleshf  John  vi.  53 ;  the  eup  of  the  Lordy  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  the 
cup  of  the  New  Teetamenty  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  blood. 
The  custom  of  breaking  the  bread,  and  of  administering  but  one 
element,  has  been  derived  from  the  foregoing  passages. 

4.  The  New  Testament  in  my  blood.  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
25.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed  whether  this  phrase  can,  with 
propriety,  be  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.' 

5.  Communion,  xoivavia,  communio.  '  This  is  by  far  the  most 
common  appellation  of  the  solemnity  in  question.  It  has  been  cur- 
rent in  all  ages  and  among  all  parties.  It  has  been  used,  both  in 
a  doctrinal  and  mystical  sense ;  and  in  an  historical  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal signification. 

In  a  doctrinal  sense,  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  our  recon- 
ciliation to  God,  and  our  union  with  him.  Others  have  supposed 
it  to  represent  our  union  and  fellowship  ^th  Christ.  This  partici- 
pation with  him,  according  to  some,  b  through  his  presence  in  the 
elements.  Others  understand  by  it  the  union  of  believers  in  spirit, 
with  their  spiritual  head ;  and  others,  a.gain,  the  union  of  believers 
among  themselves  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love. 

In  an  historical  and  ecclesiastical  sense,  communion  denotes  a 
participation  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  of 
course,  church-fellowship,  with  all  its  rites  and  privileges.  Hence 
the  term  excommunication. 

In  a  liturgical  sense  it  denotes,  sometimes  the  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  and  sometimes  the  administration  of  it. 

^6.  Agapse,  dyoMu,  or  dyctTDy,  love-feast^feaet  ((f  heaven.    The 
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expression  in  Jude  xii.,  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  may  refer  either  to  the  Lord's 
snpper  or  to  the  festival  accompanying  it. 

7.  Huchariitj  £i8;|^apt(rrf  a,  a  Tery  ancient  and  general  appella- 
tion, founded  on  the  scriptural  expression  €v;|;apc(n>i(T(xg.  Matt, 
xxvi.  27 ;  Mark  xiv.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  The  name 
eucharitty  thanksgiving,  was  applied  to  this  ordinance,  because 
gratitude  for  the  divine  mercy  and  grace  is  the  chief  requisite  in 
those  who  partake  of  it.^ 

8.  'RvXiyyia^  eelebratio  laudisy  benedietioj  thanksgiving,  sjmony- 
mous  with  the  preceding.  Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  1  Cor.  x. 
16.  After  the  fifth  century  this  became  the  name  for  the  conse- 
crated bread  which  was  set  apart  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church. 

9.  TIpoO^^Kipd,  oblatioj  oblation.  The  literal  signification  of  this 
word  is  a  sacrificial  offering,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  nflJO  y 

and  the  Syriac  earban.    It  finally  became  synonymous  with  ilSf , 

^vaioy  a  Boerifiee,  It  is  applied  to  the  elements  used  in  celebrat- 
ing the  Lord's  supper.  The  later  Greek  writers  used  the  word 
dra^opd,  in  a  moral  rather  than  a  literal  sense,  in  allusion  to  the 
customary  exhortation,  Suritim  corda !  ^^  Lift  up  your  hearts." 
The  leading  idea  of  the  Latin,  offertoriumy  is  a  voluntary  offering ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  especially  to  the  consecrated 
bread.* 

10.  Qvaioy  ioerifiee.  This  term  is,  with  great  propriety,  used  by 
early  Christian  writers  to  denote  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.*  Other  epithets 
of  a  similar  import  are  %aerificium  ipiritudU^  Monetutny  mjfdticumj 
rationale^  etc.,  but  more  frequently,  •^vdiXL  dvaifJuixTogj  the  blood- 
less saerifiee.  After  the  seventh  century,  it  began  to  be  used  to 
designate  the  tnass^  which  was  offered  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  for  the  dead,  and  accordingly  fell  into  disuse  with  the  evan- 
gelical church. 

11.  MvarripuiVf  mysterium^  mystery.  This,  coupled  with  the 
adjectives,  ^pcxrov,  ^pcx6)&^,  ^ixuU(trarcv,  etc.,  at^uZ,  tre- 
mendouSy  is  familiar  phraseology  with  Ghrysostom  and  Ghregory 
Nazianzen ;  but  they  seem  to  use  it  with  reference  to  the  ritual, 
rather  than  to  any  implied  doctrine.  The  Lord's  supper,  as  the  huit 
and  most  solemn  rite  of  the  secret  discipline,  was  styled  by  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  reXptytif  teT^^rw^  perfection  of  perfections.  The  name 
fivcfrnpujv,  which  this  ordinance  received  from  its  connection  with 
the  secret  discipline,  became  the  favourite  phrase  for  setting  forth 
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the  wonderful  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohristi  which 
finally  ended  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.^ 

12.  Mvatayoyiay  used  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Theodoret, 
with  special  reference  to  the  secret  discipline.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  that  system,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  used  by  evangeli- 
cal writers. 

13.  Xvvaiig,  i.  e.  Cfwayci/yri,  cangregatioj  eoetus^  conventus  sacer^ 
a  solemn  assembly.  This  phrase  is  of  similar  import  with  that  of 
communion,  with  the  additional  idea  of  a  solemn  and  public  trans- 
action. It  indicates  that  this,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  the 
most  important  and  solemn  act  of  public  worship. 

14.  'lepovfyiaj  operatic  sacraj  sacred  ministration.  Supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  expression,  ministering  the  gospel 
of  O-odj  Rom.  zv.  16 ;  and  used  in  the  same  general  and  figurative 
sense. 

15.  Asitovpyia,  public  eervicej  liturgy.  This,  and  its  kindred 
terms,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  relates  to  the  service  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  was,  probably,  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chry- 
sostom  and  Theddoret,  etc.  It  became,  however,  the  practice,  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  it  finally  gave  place  to  the  name  mass. 

16.  Mass.  This  word  has  undergone  a  change  from  its  simple 
origin  and  meaning,  to  another,  more  entirely  different  in  use  and 
signification  than  any  other.  Passing  by  various  theories  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  this  word  which  have  been  advanced  and  refuted, 
it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  set  forth  its  true  etymology. 

The  word  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin  missa,  which 
stands  for  missioj  or  dimissio  populi,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  dismissing  the  people  at  the  close  of  religious  wor- 
ship. From  being  a  participle,  it  has  become  a  noun  substantive, 
for  missioy  like  remissa,  a?,  for  remissio^  or  offensOj  a?,  for  offensio. 

By  the  secret  discipline  of  the  ancient  church,  none  but  believers 
were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. But  during  a  certain  portion  of  religious  worship  all  were 
allowed,  indiscriminately,  to  attend.  At  the  close  of  this  part  of 
the  service,  the  catechumens  and  unbelievers  of  every  description, 
were  dismissed  by  the  deacon  who.  said,  Ite  !  missa  est  sc.  ecclesia, 
Depart]  the  assembly  is  dismissed.  From  this  custom  the  reli- 
gious service,  which  had  just  been  concluded,  was  called  missa 
eatechumenorumj  the  service  of  the  catechume&s.    Then  followed 
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the  mt$$a  fdeliumj  the  aervice  of  the  faithful,  or  of  belierers. 
Hence  the  change  from  mi9%a  to  ffioM,  the  latter  b^ng  only  a 
slight  modificati<m  of  the  former  word. 

Protestants  have  uniformly  rejected  this  term  with  abhorrence, 
because  of  the  abuses  which,  under  this  name,  have  been  connected 
with  the  sacrament,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,. while  they 
have  protested  against  the  charge  of  a  want  of  regard  for  the  real 
miua  or  ma9%  of  the  primitive  church. 

On  the  subject  of  the  masB|  the  reada*  is  referred  to  various  an* 
thorities  in  the  index.' 

17.  Saeramentum  aUarUj  sacrament  of  the  altar.  This  phrase 
is  used  in  common  by  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lutheran  churches. 
But  the  reformed  churches  reject  the  phrase,  because  of  their  aver* 
sion  to  the  word  altar. 

But,  without  the  addition  of  the  word  altar^  that  of  %aercKmtni 
alone  has,  very  generally,  been  used  to  denote  the  ordinance  in 
question,  this  being  the  principal  rite  of  religious  worship ;  and, 
by  way  of  emphasis,  denominated  the  %aerament. 

18.  Besides  the  foregoing  appellations  in  common  use,  and  hav* 
ing  a  peculiar  signification,  there  are  many  others  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  and  more  general  character,  the  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  of  importance  as  conveying  ideas  respecting  the  nature, 
significancy,  dignity,  and  efficacy  of  the  ordinance  which  they 
describe. 

The  most  of  these  are  derived  from  relations  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
holy  sacrament  is  represented  as  9piritudl  nourtshmentj  the  life  and 
etrength  of  the  eaulj  etc.  The  terms  body  and  Nood^  food  and  drink^ 
bread  and  toiney  were  at  first  used  in  the  same  sense.  Afterward, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  administering  only  one 
element,  these  terms  were  separated,  and  the  ordinance  was  de« 
noted  by  the  appelbtions  of  body,  food^  and  breads  alone;  the 
terms  bloody  drinkj  vnne^  etc.  being  rarely  added*  The  following 
are  some  of  the  expressions  in  question  :— 

1.  Corpus  ChriUij  the  body  of  Christ. 

2.  Oiime  Dei,  «.  Domindj  the  food  of  G,od,  or  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Cibtis  coskstiSj  heavenly  food.  * 

4.  Cibue  angehrum^  angels'  food. 

5.  Cibue  viatcrum,  mortalitimy  eegrotorumf  food  of  travellers^ 
mortals,  the  sick,  etc. 

6.  Manna  cceUetiM,  heavenly  manna. 
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7.  Pants  supersubstantialisj  equivalent  to  living  btead,  or  bread 
indeed.  The  expression  "our  daily  bread,"  in  our  Lord's  prayer, 
vras  applied  to  the  consecrated  bread. 

8.  Pants  2>«,  s.  DomAni,  bread  of  Godi 

9.  Pants  vitse,  bread  of  life. 

10.  Pants  coelestisy  heavenly  bread. 

11.  ^poSioVy  viaticum^  provisions  for  a  journey.  It  was  an 
ancient  custom  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  sick  in  the  last 
stages  of  life,  and  also  to  put  the  sacred  elements  in  the  coffin  of 
the  deceased.  Hence  the  appellation  above.  Death  was,  to  the 
ancient  Christian,  a  journey  from  this  to  the  eternal  world,  and 
the  sacrament  furnished  the  needful  provisions  for  that  journey. 
But  this  custom  of  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying  and 
the  dead  was  finally  abandoned. 

12.  M6ToUl>7'vj/£g^  partieipationj  communton^  i.  e.  with  saints  or 
with  Christ,  etc* 

18.  ^Appa^cov,  dpPa^cov  tiig  (le^^vcrjg  ^cyPig,  pledge^  pledge 
of  eternal  life.  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  v.  6 ;  and  Eph.  i.  14. 

14.  <l>dpfioMt(w  dSavaa/ag,  drr{&)ro§  roi  [iri  a'jtoSkLvelVy  me- 
dieamentum^  medidna  corporis  et  mentis^f  purgatorium,  amuletum^ 
and  other  phrases,  expressive  of  medicinal  properties  for  the  soul. 

15.  Saeramentum  pacis'y  the  reconciling  ordinance,  a  favourite' 
expression  of  CSirysostom. 

16.  The  terms  applied  to  baptism  were  often  transferred  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  such  as>  lepovpfyia^  fivCTnpioVj  already  mentioned ; 
TO  ^K>g,  f\  ^irhy  n  aiarripiay  n  iT^mgy  6  xo^piaftog,  n  imo^BCig 
^g  7tap^(TiGtg,  lighty  life^  salvatum^  hope^  purification^  access  to 
the  Father  hy  Christy  with  assurance  of  adoptidn.* 

*  The  following  senlenoe  ia^Caateri  InsHtut.  Chr,  lib.  L  o.  ▼!.,  oonnsts  of  extracts 
flrom  yarious  writers,  chiefly  flrom  Bemhard  of  Clairraox: — ^Eucharistia  est  medi- 
eina  egrotis,  perigrinantibus  Tia ;  debiles  oonfortat,  valentes  delectat,  languorem 
sanat,  sanitatem  serrat ;  fit  homo  mansuetior  ad  correctionem,  potentior  ad  labo- 
rem,  ardentior  ad  amorem,  sagacior  ad  catitelam,  ad  ob^di^ntiam  prompiior,  ad 
gratiamm  oantiones  devotior;  luc  dimittimtnr  peecata  qmoUdlana,  ezpelluntar' 
potestates  Satanse,  dautor  yires  ad  ipsuxn  etiam  ntartyrinm  snbeimdaiii ;  minuitur 
in  minimis  peccatis  sensns,  in  gravioribas  toll! tar  omninb  consensus,  deniqne  af- 
ferontor  omnia  bona ;  quia  homo  commnnicans  in  id  transit,  qudd  suihit. — The 
following  expressions  are  from  the  language  of  the  Coondil  of  Trent,  (Cone.  3Vi- 
dau,  sees.  xiii.  p.  77-86,  ed.  Lagd.  1677^) :— ^Encharlstia  esisymholum  nnitatis' 
et  caritatis,  qua  Christus  onmes  Ghristianos  iatto  se  eonjnnetoe  et  copnlatos 
esse  Tolnit. — Symbolom  rei  eaerse,  et  inTisibilis  gratin  forma  Tislbilis. — Spirita- 
alis  animamm  cibus. — Panis  angelomm. — Animao  Tita,  perpetna  sanitas  mentis.— >^ 
Antidotiui  liberans  a  cnlpis  et  peccatis.-^]Kgniis  tutuim  glorias. 
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The  holy  sacrament,  from  the  eleventh  century,  became  the 
ordeal  for  proving  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  suspected  or 
accused  of  crimes;  and,  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe,  was 
also  employed  as  the  means  of  ratifying  an  oath,  asseveration,  or 
execration.  The  names  of  the  holy  sacrament  are  familiar  in  the 
dialect  of  the  profane  in  every  language.  Even  a  celebrated  Chris- 
tian queen,  in  her  paroxysms  of  rage,  was  accustomed  to  swear  by 
the  blood  of  God ! 


§2.   OF  THE  SCRIPTURAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.* 

The  evangelists  who  record  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper 
give  it  no  peculiar  name  or  title.  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  styles  it  the  Lord's  supper^  the  table  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  communion^  xL  20 ;  x.  21 ;  x.  16.  Ko  other  distinctive 
appellation  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Our  Saviour  instituted  this  ordinance  in  connection  with  the 
passover,  and  authorized  his  disciples  to  celebrate  it  in  this  con- 
nection. But  it  was  evidently  observed  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent ordinance  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  with  their 
sanction.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Passover,  but  speaks  of  the  communion  as  a  customary  rite : 
^^Ab  often  ae  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  until  he  come." 

This  sacrament,  however,  was  probably  celebrated  annually  in 
connection  with  the  passover  by  the  converts  from  the  Jews,  who, 
as  appears  from  Epiphanius,*  continued  for  many  years  to  observe 
this  Jewish  festival ;  and,  even  in  the  Christian  church  generally, 
it  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity  at  the  festival  of  Easter, 
which  corresponded  to  this  passover. 

From  the  circumstance  that  it  was  instituted  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  ordinance,  though  in  connection  with  the  passover,  appears 
to  have  been  derived  the  custom  of  celebrating  it,  not  as  a  separate 
and  independent  religious  ordinance,  but  as  one  of  the  common 
rites  of  public  worship,  and  as  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  thought,  singular  that  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  the  bosom  friend  of  our  Lord,  who  with  Peter  made  ready 
the  passover,  entirely  omits  to  mention  the  Lord's  sapper.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  John's  gospel  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  others,  and  that  his  own  nar- 
rative clearly  shows  that  it  was  intentionally  omitted,  because  al- 
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ready  sufficiently  explained.     ^'  Is  it  possible  to  pass  over  such  an 
affecting  and  important  event  with  more  evident  appearance  of  - 
design  7     Could  he  more  distinctly  signify  that  he  regarded  it  ^  ' 
already  sufficiently  reported,  and  left  on  imperishable  record?*'^ 

The  account  given  by  St.  Paul  is  of  special  importance  to  us ; 
for  it  not  only  harmonizes  with  the  narrations  of  the  apostles  and 
confirms  them,  but  it  shows  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  an  established 
ordinance  in  the  church,  and  designed  for  perpetual  observance.  He 
severely  rebukes  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  the  Corinthians 
had  introduced,  relates  the  original  institution  in  conformity  with 
the  narrative  given  by  Luke,  and  assures  them  that  he  shall  set  the 
whole  in  order  when  he  comes. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Christ  himself  partook  of 
the  sacrament  7  To  this  the  narrative  offers  no  satisfactory  reply. 
The  opinions  of  the  church  have  been  greatly  divided  on  this  point. 
Chrysostom^  and  Augustin*  maintain  the  affirmative.  This  opinion 
is  rendered  highly  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  he  carefully 
observed  all  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  and  received  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  John,  because  thus  it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 
In,  conformity  with  the  same  spirit,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
would  have  omitted  a  rite  so  significant  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  strenu- 
ously maintain  the  contrary  opinion. 

Another  inquiry,  which  has  divided  the  opinions  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  has  been  raised  respecting  the  presence  of  Judas  the  trai- 
tor. Did  he  partake  of  the  sacrament  7  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions affirm  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  rely  chiefly  on  John 
ziiL  80 :  **  He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went  immediately  out." 
They  of  the  contrary  opinion  appeal  to  Lul^e  xzii.  14-21 :  ^*  And 
when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles  with 
him."  In  delivering  the  cup,  our  Lord  said  also,  ^^  Drink  ye  all  of 
it."  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  church  has  been  that  the  traitor 
did  partake  of  the  sacred  elements  in  company  with  the  other 
disciples.* 

The  bread  used  on  this  occasion  was  doubtless  the  unleavened 
bread  which  was  provided  for  the  passover.  No  stress,  however,  is 
laid  on  the  nature  or  kind  of  bread ;  but  on  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  in  token  of  the  body  of  Christ  broken  for  tts. 

The  wine  was,  with  equal  probability,  the  common  wine  of  the 
country,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  was  received  without  mixture  with 
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water.     The  Bignifioancy  of  tke  difltribation  of  the  cap,  however, 
.  consisted  not  in  the  quality  or  colour  of  the  wine,  bui  in  its  being 
poured  out  in  token  of  the  blood  of  Ohrufi  shed  for  the^remiman  of 
sim. 

The  euchariflt  S4)pear8  to  haye  been  celebrated  at  first  in  the 
evening,  with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  itsoriginal^stita- 
tion.  But  no  directions  are  given  on  this  head^  See  1  Cor.  x.  23; 
Acts  XX.  vii. 

§  8.   OF  TQB  TESTIMONY  OF  PA^AS  WBTTERS. 

KoTWiTHSTANDiKa  all  the  care  of  the  primitive  Ghristians^  to  con- 
ceal this  sacred  ordinance  from  their  enemies,  it  was  known,  and 
the  celebration  of  it  was  prohibited^  by  Roman  magistrates,  as  ap- 
pears from  Pliny's  letter.  Lucian  of  Samosata  speaks  of  our  Lord 
as  the  great  magician  who  instituted  neu^mysteriei.  Celsns,  with 
reference  to  this  sacred  festival,  as  appears  from  Origen,  also 
severely  censures  the  Christians  against  whom  he  wrote,^  for  hold- 
ing certain  secret  assemblies  and  celebrating  imauthorized  rites. 
The  frequent  charges  alleged  against  them  of  sensuality  and  in- 
cest, of  offering  human  samficee  and  of  celebrating  horrible  orgies 
in  secret,  evidently  relate  to  the  same  ordinance*.  See  refn'^ices^ 
for  a  fuller  view  of  this  subjects 

§  4.   OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL   FATHERS. 

Neither  Barnabas,  nor  Polycarp,  nor  Clement  of  Bome,  make 
any  mention  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This. omission  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as. he  wrote  a  l(«g  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  whom  the  apostle  so  severely  censures  for  their  abuse 
of  this  ordinance.  IgoatiuSy  whose  anthority  is  of  no  value,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  whose  writings  have  any 
reference  to  the  subject  before  us;  but  these  passages  from  his 
epbtles,  even  if  their  genuineness  be  admitted,  are  of  Uttle  import- 
ance. In  his  epistle  to  the  ISphesians,  c.  iv.,  he  speaks  of  the  break- 
ing of  one  bread,  the  medicine  of  immortality.  In  his  epistle  to 
the  Fhiladelphians,  c.  v.,  with  evident  aUuaion  to  £ph<  iv.  2-7,  he 
speaks  of  one  faiths  one  preachings  one  eueharist — one  loafy  or- 
breadj  broken  for  all.  There  is  another  passage,  in  hia  epistle  to 
the  Smymeans,  c.  viii^  which  is  of  a  more  doubtful  authori^  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  is  evidently,  an  interpolation 
from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib.  ii.  c»  26,  27. 
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It  is  even  more  r^narkable  that  most  of  the  early  apologists  for 
Ghristianitj,  such  as  Minncids  FeKx,  Athenagoras^  Tatian,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  and  Aimolnus,  do  not  make  any  mention  of  the 
Bacrament,  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Justin  Martyr,  happily  for  us,  has  given  two  descriptions  of  this 
ordinance,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  ApoL  i.  c.  61-67,  the  one 
probably  relating  to  the  celebration  immediately  after  baptism — 
the  other,  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  sacrament,  on  th6 
Lord's  day,  in  connection  with  the  agapae.  "  On  Sunday  we  all 
assemble  in  one  place,"  he  says  again,  "  both  those  who  live  in  the 
city  and  they  who  dwell  in  the  country,  and  the  writings  of  apostles 
and  prophets  ate  read  so  long  as  the  time  permits.  After  the  read- 
ing, the  president  of  the  assembly  makes  an  address,  in  which  he  re- 
capitulates the  glorious  things  that  have  been  read,  and  exhorts  the 
people  to  follow  them.  Then  we  aU  stand  up  together  and  pray. 
After  prayer,  bread,  wine,  and  water  are  brought  in.  The  president 
of  the  meeting  again  prays  according  to  his  ability,  and  gives  thanks, 
to  which  the  people  respond,  Amen.  After  this,  the  bread,  wine, 
and  water  are  distributed  to  those  present,  and  the  deacons  carry 
portions  to  such  as  are  necessarily  detained  from  the  meeting.  Those 
who  are  able  and  willing  contribute  what  they  please  in  money, 
which  is  given  to  the  president  of  the  meeting,  and  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  whom- 
soever is  necessitous."  In  the  other  account,  the  bread  is  brought  to 
the  president  of  the  brethren,  and  a  cup  of  water  and  a  mixture,  i.  e. 
of  wine  mingled  with  water,  which  he  takes  and  gives  thanks  at  length 
that  we  are  permitted  to  partake  of  these  things.  To  which  all  at 
the  conclusion  respond.  Amen.  The  bread,  wine,  and  water,  are 
then  distributed  as  before. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  both  passages,  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead.  He  speaks  of  a  "thanksgiving  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  through  or  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  usually  ascribed  to  Justin, 
speaks  of  the  "  offering  of  the  bread  of  thanksgiving,  and  of  the 
cup  of  thanksgiving ;"  and  of  the  "  euchariBtic  meal  of  bread  and 
wine ;"  of  the  "  dry  and  liquid  food  with  which  Christians  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  once  endured  by  the  Son  of  God ;"  but 
gives  no  additional  information  respecting  the  celebration  of  the 
ordinance. 
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Irenaeofl,  in  his  controversial  writings,  brought  into  nse  the  words 
Ttpoa^iopdj  and  ^uaia,  which  Justin  Martyr  had  introduced ;  his 
writings,  howeveri  are  chiefly  of  a  controversial  character,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  little  reference  to  the  ritual  of  the  church :  he  con- 
tends that  the  eucharist  should  be  regarded  a»  a  %acrifiee,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gnostics,  who  contended  that  all  sacrifices  had  ceased* 
Irenffius,  however,  distinguished  this  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  character ;  ^  he  appears  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  symbolical  presence  in  the  elements ;  the  bread  is  exchanged 
into  bread  of  a  higher  order,  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly,  but  is 
still  bread.' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  offer  much  important  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  but  very  little  relating 
to  the  rites  of  its  celebration.  The  former  speaks  of  the  twofold 
nature  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  corporeal  and  spiritual^  as  typified  in 
the  mixing  of  the  wine  with  water.'  The  latter  is  the  first  to  commend 
the  reverential  custom  of  the  church,. which  is  still  superstitiously 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  guarding  every  particle  of  the 
consecrated  bread  from  falling  to  the  ground.  ^^  You  who  frequent 
our  sacred  mysteries  know  that  when  you  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  you  take  care  with  all  due  caution  and  veneration  that  not 
even  the  smallest  particle  of  the  consecrated  gift  should  fall  to  the 
ground  and  be  wasted.  If,  through  inattention,  any  part  thus  fall, 
you  justly  account  yourselves  guilty.  If  then,  with  good  reason,  yau 
use  so  much  caution  in  preserving  his  body,  how  can  you  esteem  it 
a  lighter  sin  to  slight  the  word  of  God  than  to  neglect  his  body  ?"  ^ 

From  Tertullian  we  learn  that  this  ordinance  was  celebrated 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  ^^anUlucani9  cceHbutj*  and  re- 
ceived only  at  the  hands  of  the  presiding  minister,  ^^  nee  de  aliorum 
manu  quam  prsssidentium  eumimui.'*  He  also  intimates  that  the 
sacred  elements  were  strictly  guarded  from  waste  and  accident ; 
but  expressly  declares  that  all  these  usages  are  observed  from  tra- 
dition and  the  force  of  custom,  without  any  scriptural  authority 
whatever.* 

Cyprian  treats  at  length  of  the  types  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  the  elements ;  and  censures  severely  the 
practice  of  administering  water  instead  of  wine.  Certain  sects  at 
that  time  maintained  that  the  use  of  wine,  even  at  the  sacrament, 
was  sinful.  It  further  appears  from  his  writings,  that  the  eucharist 
was  administered  daHy — that  it  was  offered  to  children,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  was  administered  by  a  female  enthusiast — that  the  sacred 
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elements  were  sent  to  the  absent  communicants — ^and  that  the  con- 
secrated bread  was  carried  home  by  the  communicants  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  on  account  of  the  efficacy  which  was  ascribed  to 
the  consecrated  elements.  According  to  the  same  author,  they 
also  received  the  sacred  elements  in  communion  from  the  officiating 
minister  into  their  own  hands.^ 

But  the  fullest  information  in  our  possession  respecting  the  point 
under  consideration  is  derived  from  4:he  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
This  forgery,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal catholic  church  and  a  Levitical  priesthood,  and  thus  to  exalt 
the  bishop,  represents  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  hierarchy  was 
now  established,  and  the  superstitions  and  perversions  of  the  ancient 
ritual  were  in  current  use.  It  is  the  oldest  liturgical  document  now 
extant  in  the  church,  and  is  evidently  the  basis  of  the  formularies 
and  liturgies  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.^  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  eucharist,  and  of  the  agapee^  are  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  work,^  and  full  descriptions  of  the  liturgies  and 
formularies  connected  with  this  service ;'  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  collected : — 

(a)  The  agapm  are  distinguished  from  the  eucharist. 

(6)  The  ordinance  was  celebrated  with  profound  secrecy  as  a 
sacred  mystery ;  catechumens,  penitents,  and  unbelievers  of  every 
description,  being  excluded  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  the  doors 
carefully  guarded. 

All  believers  in  good  and  regular  standing  were  expected  to  par- 
take of  the  elements. 

(c)  The  sexes  were  separated,  and  received  the  elements  sepa- 
rately. 

(d)  The  ordinance  appears  to  have  been  administered  at  the  usual 
time  of  public  worship,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  ordinary  place 
of  assembly.    No  intimation  is  given  of  a  celebration  by  night. 

(e)  The  consecration  of  the  elements  was  performed  by  the  chief 
priest,  aifx^9^^  *  ^^^  ^®^™  '^  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
that  of  bishop;  and  yet  they  who  do  not  admit  the  identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops,  and  of  teaching  and  ruling  bishops,  must 
still  concede  that  the  presbyters  were  permitted,  at  times,  to  conse- 
crate the  elements,  especially  in,  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 

(/)  The  consecrating  minister  offered  a  prayer  in  his  own  behalf, 
as  well  as  more  general  petitions ;  and  then  distributed  the  bread 
himself.     The  cup  was  distributed  by  the  deacons.    At  first  it 
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would  appear  that  both  of  the  elements  were  dirtribated  by  the 
deacons ;  such  is  the  distinct  assertion  of  Jostin  Martyr. 

(g)  Mention  is  made  of  a  splendid  robe  for  the  minister,  and  of 
his  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead. 

(A)  The  elements  were  presented  simply  in  these  words :  '^  The 
body  of  Christ ;  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cnp  ct  life ;"  to  which  the 
coinmnnicant  simply  responded,  '^  Amen !"  The  brevity  of  this 
form  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  prolonged  prayers  and  for- 
malities of  the  other  parts  of  this  service. 

(t)  Daring  the  service,  the  34th  Psalm  was  song.  The  42d  and 
139th  came  into  use  at  a  later  period.  The  attention  of  the  as- 
sembly was  called  for  with  the  nsnal  form,  iv(d  tw  vovVj  ixo(i£V 
Ttfog  rov  xvfvofP — w/num  carda^  habemvM  ad  Dammum. 

(k)  The  three  elements,  bread,  wine,  Sind  water,  are  mentioned ; 
the  two  last  being  mixed  in  the  same  vessel.  The  bread  was  brokem 
for  distribution,  and  the  frapnents  carefully  preserved. 

(Q  The  communicants  were  required  sometimes  to  stand  erect ; 
and  sometimes  to  kneel,  and  with  the  head  inclining  forward  to 
receive  the  blessing.  They  were  directed  to  rise  and  stand  in 
prayer  after  partaking  of  the  elements,  and  then  to  kneel  to  re- 
ceive the  benediction. 

§5.   OF  THB  TIMES   OF  CELEBRATION. 

Under  this  head  two  points  of  inquiry  arise :  1.  At  what  hour 
or  part  of  the  day?  2.  How  often,  and  on  what  particular  occa- 
sions was  the  Lord's  supper  celebrated  ?  In  regard  to  these  par- 
ticulars, there  appears  to  have  been  no  uniformity  of  practice  or 
harmony  of  views  in  the  primitive  church.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  usages  of  the  church  at  different  times  is  however  given  below. 

1.  The  time  qfdajf, — This  solemnity  was  originally  instituted  in 
the  evening  or  at  night.  Matt.  zxvi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  zi.  23 ;  and  on  some 
occasions  was  celebrated  by  night  by  the  apostles ;  and  probably  at 
other  times  of  the  day  dbo.  Acts  ii.  46 ;  zz.  7 ;  1  Cor.  zvi.  2. 

Nothing  definite  can  be  determined  from  Justin  Martyr  respect* 
ing  the  tune  of  day  set  apart  for  celebratmg  the  sacrament. 

At  a  later  period,  nusnti<m  is  made  by  Ambrose^  and  Augustin' 
of  the  celebration  <tf  it  by  night  on  certain  occasions,  and  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  was  afterward  administered  in 
the  mamingj  even  on  the  occasions  mentioned  by  them. 

TertuUian  speaks  bf  the  celebrati<m  of  it  on  EaUer-eve.^    This, 
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in  the  fourth  .and  fifth  centuries,  was  the  most  solemn  period  for 
the  celebration  both  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  ^ras 
observed  as  sucheyen  in  the  ninth  century/  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  it  was  transferred  to  the  evening,  and  then  to  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  Easter,  and  afterward  to  the  morning 
of  ihe  same  day. 

The  celebration  on  Christmas-eve  continued  until  a  late  period. 
To  this  ancient  custom  <^  celebrating  the  eucharist  by  night  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  traced  that  of  burning  lighted  tapers  on  such  occasions^ 
, — ^at  a  later  period,  emblematical  of  spiritual  illumination  and  of 
rejoicing. 

The  Roman  laws  forbade  assemblies  by  night,  even  for  religious 
worship.  For  this  reason,  probably,  the  early  Christians  selected 
the  last  hours  of  ihe  inight,  toward  morning,  for  holding  their  reli- 
gious meetings.  This  was  neither  a  forbidden  nor  a  suspicious 
hour,  and  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  views  of  the  necessity 
of  celebrating  the  eucharist  by  night.  Other  reasons  were  after- 
ward sought  out,  drawn  from  scriptural  representations  of  Christ, 
as  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  Dayspring  from  on  high.  Light  of  the 
world,  etc.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  became  the  canonical 
hour  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  And  it  was  settled  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals  at 
this  hour,  and  at  twelye  o'clock  on  other  occasions. 

2.  Times  and  Seasons.^ — The  Xiprd*s  supper  was  originally  cele* 
brated  daily  in  connection  with  a  common  meal  by  the  disciples. 
Acts  ii.  42,  46 ;  1  Cor.  z.  11.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny's  letter,  ihe  weekly  celebration  of 
this  ordinance  on  a  "  stated  day''  was  customary.  This  day  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  Christian  sabbath,  the  Lord's  day.  The 
same  was  the  custom  fifty  years  later,  as  we  are  distinctly  informed 
by  Justin  Martyr.  The  observance  of  the  day  may  be  clearly 
shown  from  TertuUian.*  Justin  Martyr  says,  ^^  We  all  meet  to* 
gether  on  Sunday;"  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  this  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  in  the  beginning  light  was  created,  and 
when  also  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  arose  from  the  dead.^  It  was 
called  also  dies  panii-^he  day  of  breads  with  evident  allusion  to 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  on  that  day.  Socrates  relates® 
that  it  was  celebrated  every  Sunday  in  almost  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  world,  except  at  Alexandria  and  at  Rome. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  custom  of  daily  communion  con- 
tinued to  be  more  or  less  observed  to  the  thirdTor  fourth  century. 
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thoagh  Bome  of  the  passages  cited  in  proof  may  relate  to  the  cus- 
tom of  private  commumon,  for  which  purpose  the  consecrated  bread 
was  retained  at  home  after  the  consecration  by  the  priest  became 
an  important  rite. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  this  sacrament  was 
administered  on  several  of  the  festivals  of  the  chnrch,  and  was 
mingled  with  so  many  rites  that  its  original  significancy  and  im- 
portance was  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  In  the  Ghreek  church 
especially,  it  fell  in  a  great  measure  into  neglect,  except  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church.  Such  was  the  complaint  of  Chrysos- 
tom  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Augustin,  his  cotemporary 
in  the  Western  church,  informs  us  that  there  was  no  uniform  usage 
in  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament.  Some  partook  of  it  daily ; 
others  on  stated  days.  Some  on  the  Lord's  day  only ;  others  on 
this  and  the  Jewish  sabbath.  He  also  advises  that  each  should  con- 
form to  the  usage  of  the  church  where  he  may  chance  to  reside.* 

The  weekly  celebration  of  the  sacrament  was  strongly  recom- 
mended at  the  Reformation,  but  the  custom  of  the  reformed  churches 
in  this  respect  is  very  various. 

§  6.   OF  THE  PLACE  OF  CELBBRATIOK. 

The  sacrament  was  instituted  in  a  private  house,  and  the  ^'  break- 
ing of  bread"  by  the  apostles,  Acts  ii.  46,  xx.  7,  8,  was  in  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  believers.  But  the  Corinthians,  it  appears,  had  a 
place  distinct  from  their  own  houses,  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  this  rite  and  of  public  worship.  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 

In  times  of  persecution,  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered 
wherever  it  could  be  done  with  secrecy  and  safety,  in  secret  places, 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  in  the  wilderness  and  desert  fields, 
etc.  But  it  was  a  rule  from  the  beginning  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable,  this  ordinance  should  be  solemnized  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  in  the  customary  place  of  public  worship.  The  eonseeratian 
of  the  elements,  especially,  was  at  times  regarded  as  an  act  to  be 
performed  only  in  public ;  as  appears  from  the  custom  of  sending 
the  consecrated  elements  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  poor  or  infirm  who 
might  be  absent.  The  consecration  in  private  houses  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea.^ 

*  IndiiFerenter  est  habendum,  et  pro  eomm,  inter  qaos  TiTitnr,  sooieUtte  ser- 
Tandnra  est. — SpitU  ad^mutr,  118,  c.  ii. 
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The  communion  table  was  common  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  was  first  a  simple  table,  around  which  the  communicants 
gathered,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  receive  the  sacred 
elements.  It  wIm9  afterward  styled  an  aUarj  ^WiaaTnpuoVy  etc. 
This,  styled  ^vauwrripioVy  was  at  first  made  of  wood,  hence  the 
expression  n  OGjin^pia  rov  ^v^v.  Altars  wrought  from  stone 
became  common  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  Western 
church  were  required  by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.' 

The  custom  of  covering  the  altar  with  white  linen  was  very 
ancient.  Optatus,  f  A.  n.  384,  is  the  first  writer  who  expressly 
mentions  this  practice.^  Allusions  are  also  made  to  it  by  several 
other  authors.^ 

Under  the  ceremonials  of  liturgical  worship,  the  altar  was  en- 
closed in  the  chancel,  from  which  the  laity  were  carefully  excluded. 
Here  the  bishop  first  received  the  elements,  then  the  several  orders 
of  the  priesthood.  After  this  they  were  distributed  to  the  laity 
without.  Even  the  emperors  were  sometimes  required  to  commu- 
nicate without  the  chancel.  ^^  The  priests  alone,"  said  Ambrose  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  ^^  are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  pali- 
sades of  the  altar.  All  others  must  not  approach  it.  Betire  then, 
and  remain  with  the  rest  of  the  laity.  A  purple  robe  makes  empe- 
rors, but  not  priests."*         ^ 

§7.   OF  THE   MINISTERS   OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

As  in  baptism,  so  in  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  a  de- 
viation from  the  general  rule  in  cases  of  necessity  was  authorized 
by  common  consent.  The  following  remarks  must  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  only  the  prevailing  principles  and  usages  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  without  regard  to  the  occasional  exceptions  and  minor 
points  of  controversy. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  person 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  administer  this  sacrament.  Our  Lord 
himself  administered  it  at  the  time  of  its  institution  |  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  apostles  afterward  performed  the  same  office, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  service  was  restricted  exclusively 
to  them.  Acts  xx.  7 ;  ii.  42,  46 ;  1  Cor.  x.  14  et  seq. ;  xi.  28  et  9eq. 

According  to  the  earliest  documents  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  appropriate  office  of  the  president  of  the  assembly 
to  administer  the  eucharist.    Justin  Martyr's  aiccount  of  this  rite 
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ifl,  that  die  preeident,  6  7tfoe(XTG)g  TW  di^^j^Vy  prononnced  the 
form  of  prayer  and  praise  over  the  elements,  and  the  deacons  dis^ 
tribated  them  among  the  communicants  who  were  present,  and  con^ 
veyed  them  to  snch  as  were  absent.^  According  to  Ignatius,  the 
ordinance  could  not  be  administered  without  the  presence  of  the 
bishop.'  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  administration  of 
this  ordinance  is  ascribed,  at  one  time,  to  the  chief  priest,  CifX^^ 
pevg ;  at  another,  to  the  bishop,  imaxoTtog.^  He  is  directed  to 
stand  before  the  altar  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  per- 
form the  office  of  consecration.  The  same  is  required  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  and  by  Dionysius/ 

It  was  a  rule,  of  long  continuance,  that  u  presbyter  should  not 
consecrate  the  elements  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  sereral  bishops  this  service  devolved  upon  the  senior  officer, 
or  upon  some  one  specially  designated  for  this  purpose. 

This  was  also  the  duty  of  the  bishop  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  bishops  seldom  offi- 
ciated at  this  service*  Their  neglect  of  this  duty  is  ascribable,  per- 
haps, to  their  increasing  cares  and  duties,  and  the  extent  of  their 
dioceses ;  but  especially  to  the  pride  of  office,  which  did  not  com- 
port with  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  religion — an  opinion 
that  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  bishops  of 
the  earlier  centuries,  in  presiding  and  officiating  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.* 

In  general  it  was  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  bishop  consecrated 
the  elements,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  presbyter.*  Such  a  reser- 
vation in  favour  of  the  bishop  gave  importance  to  that  office,  and  a 
mysterious  efficacy  to  the  act  of  consecration,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority  either  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  or  the  earliest  usage 
of  the  church.  By  this  act  a  mysterious  virtue  was  said  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  elements.  In  time  they  were  supposed  to  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  To  these  views  it  is  easy  to  refer  the 
worship  of  the  host  in  the  Catholic  church. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  relative  to  this  subject  may  be  of  interest : — 

^'  During  the  first  six  centuries,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  relation  of  the  signs  to  the  things 
signified,  was  stated  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  three  difierent 
ways : — ^First,  the  theological  position,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  notion,  represented  the  bread  and  wine 
as  being  closely  united  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ — and  as  it 
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irere^  penetrated  or  aatiiraJted  iritk  tha  sacred  substance.  This  ides 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyrj.Irenaeus,  Hilary^ 
Qf  Poitiers,  Didymua  of  Alezandxiay.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory^ 
of  Kjssa,  Ambrose,  Ghrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret. 
Secondly,  some  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere  signs  or  sym- 
bols, supposing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  stood  in  some  sacred  and  supernatural  relation  to  them. 
The  patrons  of  this,  opinion  (sometimes  with  approximation,  to 
the  former)  were  Totulliaii,  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  ai&d  Augustin. 
Thirdly,  others  maintained  that  the  signs  and  things  signified  were 
entirely  distinct ;  but  they  held  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying  effi-* 
cacy  attended  tho  whole  celebration,  of  the  rite.  The  writers  who 
adopted  this  view  (sometimea  with  a  leaning  to  the  second  opinion) 
were  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius  of  Csosarea^  and 
Gregory  NazianKB. 

"  No  traces  of  the  later  doctrine  of  tnmsidMertantiation  are  dis- 
coverable in  any  of  these  writers^  except  perhaps  Gregory  of  Nyssa.*' 

^^  As  early:  as  the  seventh  century,  and  espeoiidly  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  the  fictitious  doctrine  of  a- miraculous,  and  as  it 
were  magicalj  change  o^the  elem^ntiot  the  Lord's  supper  into  the 
hody  and  blood  of  Christy  began  to  gain  ground.  This  change,  it 
was  supposed,  was  made  secretly,  for  the  exerdse  of  faith;  and 
therefore  the  transmuted-  elements:  existed  under  the  appearance 
(colour,  flavour,  etc)  of  bread  and  mne,  (jtuh^pecu  pants  etvini,) 
This  doctrine  was  not  established  in  the  West  without  opposition 
and  controversy;  but  it  gained  footing  in  the  Greek  church  more 
quietiy,  during  the  eighth  century.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
its  modem  name  (transubstantiation)  before  the  twelfth  century. 

"  About  this  time  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist 
was  introduced  in  the  West."^ 

The  presbyter  distributed  the  bread,  and  the  deacon  presented 
the  cup.^  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  the  service  of  the  conse*' 
oration  was  performed  by  the  presbyter^  and  both  elements  were 
distributed  by  the  deacons.  In  the  performance  of  this  service  the 
deacons  acted  simply  as  the  assistants  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter. 
They,  however,  not  unfrequently  assumed  the  prerogative  even  of 
consecrating  the  elements ;  but  this  practice  was  expressly  forbid? 
den  by  repeated  acts  of  ecclesiastical  councils.' 

It  early  became  a  custom,  in  the  primitive  church,  for  the  minis- 
ter to  prepare  himself  for  his  solemn  office  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
by  appropriate  religious  duties.     Confession  and  private  prayer 
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were  afterward  required.^®  Fasting  and  abstinence  from  sensual 
indulgences  were  likewise  enjoined.*  It  was  also  an  ancient  cus- 
tom for  the  clergy  to  wash  their  hands  before  administering  the 
elements.^^ 


§8.   OF  THS  COMMUNICANTS. 

Under  this  head  three  things  require  particular  notice :  1.  The 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
2.  Their  preparation  for  this  ordinance.  8.  Their  deportment  in 
the  participation  of  it. 

1.  PerwM  admitted  to  the  holy  eammunion, — ^It  appears  from 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions/  that,  after  the  doors  had  been  care- 
frdly  closed  and  a  guard  set,  the  deacon  made  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  were  not  permitted  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion.  These  were  the  first  and  second  classes 
of  catechumens,  the  xaTi7;|^ov/Lccix>i  and  dxpoofi£yoi — ^the  unbe- 
lieyers,  Jews,  and  pagans,  and  reputed  heretics  and  separatists  of 
every  description.  The  penitents  and  energumens  are  not  here 
mentioned,  but  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Lord's  table.  None  indeed  but  be- 
lievers in  full  communion  with  the  church  were  permitted  to  be 
present.  All  such,  originally,  partook  of  the  sacrament.  Neither 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  by  Justin  Martyr,  Lrennus,  or  any  of 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  is  any  intimation  given  of  a  selection 
of  communicants.  According  to  Justin,  the  sacred  elements  were 
even  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  absent  members  of  the 
church,  who  might  be  sick,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  coming  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  According  to  the  rule  of  St.  Ambrose,  omnet 
Chrietianiy  cmni  dommiea^  debent  offerre^  ^'  all  Christians  ought,  on 
every  Lord's  day,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper."  Such  as  came 
to  chprch  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  are  repeatedly  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  for  this  irregularity.'  But  such  cases 
of  absence  must  have  become  customary  in  the  fourth  and  fiftJi  cen- 

*  SaeerdoB  8jniB  earn  noctem,  qun  litorg^am  praoedet,  Tigilando  in  eodeeUt 
ant  secretario  dnoit  insomnem,  orationibus  et  saone  leotionl  Taeans,  ne  per  torn- 
niun  Ittdibrio  aliqao  mmtamiiMtiir.  8i  uxorem  habet,  abstixiere  ab  ilia  debet  per 
dies  aliquot;  jcjunane  etiam  pr»oeden(e  Teipera,  et  aaltem  vino  et  omni  liquore^ 
quo  caput  tentari  potest,  absttnuisse.  Similem  eoDsuetudinem  in  eoclesia  per 
nootandi  antequam  liturgia  oelebritur  vigere  apud  Nestorianos.  Mesipotamanoa 
testati  sunt,  qui  Bagdado  ssBpe  huo  Tenerunt  sacerdotes. — RtnaudoL  LiL  OritnL 
t  p.  49. 
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tories,  as  appears  from  the  severity  with  which  this  delinqaenoy  is 
rebuked  by  Chrysostom'  and  others. 

In  the  sixth  century,  persons  of  this  description,  who  did  not 
wish  to  receive  the  sacrament,  withdrew  before  the  solemnity  began, 
but  not  until  they  had  received  the  blessing  of  the  minister.^  This 
was  virtually  sanctioning  the  custom  of  absenting  one's  self  from 
the  communion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  of  e<nnmunieants  and  nofKomtnunioants.  a  dis- 
tinction  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 

From  this  it  afterward  became  customary  for  the  presbyters  to 
keep  consecrated  bread,  called  euhgia^  to  offer  to  such  persons  as 
chose  to  partake  of  it  instead  of  uniting  in  regular  communion  with 
the  church.  To  this  substitute  for  full  communion  it  is  easy  to 
refer  the  origin  of  private  masses^  and  of  communion  in  one  kind. 
This  perversion  of  the  ordinance  became  common  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  To  the  same  origin  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the  idea  of 
a  halfway  covenant,  which  has  at  times  prevailed  in  the  church. 
They  that  received  the  eulogia  in  the  place  of  the  sacrament  were 
called  halfway  eammunicants. 

But  agreeably  to  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  church,  baptism 
constituted  membership  with  the  church.  All  baptized  persons 
were  legitimately  nnmbeml  among  the  commmiicante,  as  members 
of  the  church.  Accordingly  the  sacrament  immediately  followed 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  that  the  members  thus  received  might 
come  at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Christian  fellowship.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  baptized  per- 
son is  of  necessity  supposed  to  have  been  of  adult  age,  capable  of 
exercising  faith,  according  to  the  injunction,  '^  Believe  and  be  bap- 
tized." 

After  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  the  sacrament  continued  to  be  administered  to 
all  who  had  been  baptized,  whether  infants  or  adults.  The  reason 
assigned  by  Cyprian  and  others  for  this  practice  was  ^'  that  age 
was  no  impediment ;  that  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  was  given  without  measure  and  without  any 
limitation  as  to  age."^  Augustin  strongly  advocates  this  practice,^ 
and  for  authority  appeals  to  John  vi.  58 :  Except  ye  eat  the  fleeh 
of  the  Sam  of  Man  und  drink  hie  Uoody  yon  have  no  life  in  you. 

The  custom  of  infant  communion  continued  for  several  centuries. 
It  is  mentioned  im  the  third  Council  ef  Tours,  A.  n.  818,  and  even 
the  Council  of  Trent,  A.  d.  1545,  only  decreed  that  it  should  not  be 
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conftidered  essential  to  salvatioik    It  is  still  scrapuloasly  observed 
by  the  Greek  church  J 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  churchy  at  different  times  and  in  various 
places,  to  administer  the  sacrament  even  to  die  dead,  and  also  to 
bury  some  of  the  consecrated  elements  with  the  dead.  These  su- 
perstitions were  the  natural  result  of  the  mysterious  powers  ascribed 
to  the  consecration  of  the  elements*  But  the  latter  custom  seems 
not  to  have  prevailed  to  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  former' 
was  severely  condemned.?  The  consecrated  descents  were  fre- 
quently conveyed  to  such  as  were  sick  or  in  prison ;  but  they  were 
seldom  consecrated  in  a  private  house.* 

2.  Preparation  of  the  Communieants.'^Tlie  several  preliminary 
rites  of  baptism  which  have  been  already  detailed  were  regarded 
as  a  due  preparation  both  for  that  ordbance,  and  for  the  sacrament 
which  immediately  followed.  But,  for  every  subsequent  return  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  a  special  and-  solemn  preparation  was  re- 
quired of  each  communicant.  The  ordinance  was  regarded  with 
the  deepest  religious  awe,  which  none  could  duly  apprbach  without 
self-examination,  and  a  tender  Christian  spirit,  coupled  with  a  holy 
life. 

The  following  rites  especially,  were  observed  preparatory  to  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

L  Setf-examinationj  and  confemon  of  nn  before  Chd^  0$  tanght 
in  1  Cor.  zi.  28,  together  with  many  prayers. 

2.  Absolutionj  or  a  removal  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penal- 
ties. No  one  who  was  the  subject  of  (yscipline*  could  come  to  the 
Lord's  supper  until  he  had  first  been  restored  topfull  and  regular 
standing  with  the  church. 

3.  Fasting  J  humiliation^  and  abstinence  from  sensual  pleasures^ 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  was  required  of  the-  officiating  minis- 
ter."   (See  page  430.) 

4.  The  eommunicanis  wore  a  peculiar  apparel  euiUd  to  the 
occasion.  This  was  probably  white  raiment  similar  to  that  which 
was  put  on  after  baptism,  though  no  specific  law  was  given  on  this 
subject.     The  women  wore  a  vail,  usually  iriiite,  called  dominieale.^^ 

5.  Cothmunicants  of  bath  sexes  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
hands f  previously  to  receiving  the  sacred  elements.  TUs  was  not  a 
ceremonial  purification,  but  a  rite  dictated  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
quiddam  secundum  se  conveniens.^ 

The  following  extracts  from  Chrysostom  are  given  to  esliibit  the 
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elevated  sentiments  of  piety  which  according  to  tha^t  venerable  father 
should  pervade  oar  breasts  at  the  table  of  the  Lord : — 

^^When  thou  sittest  down  to  a  common  table,  remember  that 
spiritual  table,  and  call  to  mind  that  supper  of  the  Lord.  Consider 
what  words  thy  mouth  hath  spoken,  words  worthy  of  such  a  table, 
what  things  thy  mouth  hath  touched  or  tasted,  what  meat  it  has 
fed  upon.  Dost  thou  think  it  no  harm  with  that  mouth  to  speak 
evil  of  and  revile  thy  brother  ?  How  canst  thou  call  him  brother  ? 
If  he  is  not  thy  brother,  how  couldst  thou  say  'Our  Father?* — for 
that  implies  more  persons  than  one.  Consider  with  whom  thou 
Btoodest  in  the  time  of  the  holy  mysteries ;  with  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim. But  the  cherubims  use  no  reviling.  Their  mouth  is  filled 
with  one  office,  glorifying  and  praising  God.  How  then  canst  thou 
say  with  them,  *  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,*  who  usest  thy  mouth  to  reviling? 
Tell  me,  if  there  was  a  royal  vessel,  always  filled  with  royal  dain- 
ties, and  set  apart  only  for  this  use,  and  one  of  the  servants  should 
use  it  for  mean  purposes,  would  he.  afterward  dare  to  place  it,  filled 
with  that  which  is  vile  and  refuse,  among  the  other  vessels  appointed 
for  royal  use  ?  No,  certainly.  Tet  this  is  the  very  case  of  railing 
and  reviling.  You  say  at  the  holy  table,  '  Our  Father,'  and  then 
immediately  add,  '  which  art  in  heaven.'  This  word  raises  you  up, 
and  gives  wings  to  your  soul,  and  shows  that  you  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  Therefore  do  nothing,  speak  nothing,  of  earthly  things. 
He  hath  placed  you  in  the  order  of  spirits  above,  and  appointed 
you  a  station  in  that  choir.  Why  then  do  you  draw  yourself  down- 
ward ?  You  stand  by  the  royal  throne,  and  do  you  revile  your 
brother  ?  How  are  you  not  afraid  lest  the  King  should  take  it  as 
an  affront  offered  to  himself  ?  If  a  servant  beats  or  reviles  another 
in  our  presence,  who  are  but  his  fellow-servants,  though  he  does  it 
justly,  we  rebuke  him  for  it.  And  dare  you  stand  before  the  Royal 
throne  and  revile  your  brother  ?  See  you  not  these  holy  vessels  ? 
Are  they  not  always  appropriated  to  one  peculiar  use  ?  Dares  any 
one  put  them  to  any  other  ?  But  you  are  more  holy  than  these 
vessels,  yea,  much  more  holy.  Why  then  do  you  pollute  and  de- 
file yourself?  You  stand  in  heaven,  and  do  you  still  use  railing? 
You  converse  with  angels,  and  do  you  yet  revile  ?  You  are  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  holy  kiss,  and  do  you  yet  revile  ?  God  hath  ho- 
noured and  adorned  your  mouth  so  many  ways,  by  angelical  hymns, 
by  food,  not  angelical,  but  super-angelical,  by  his  own  kisses,  and 
by  his  own  embraces,  and  do  you  aftet  all  these  revile  ?    Do  not,  I 

beseech  you.     Let  that  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many  evils  be  far 
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from  the  Boul  of  a  Christian.'*"  "Be  grateful  to  thy  Benefactor 
by  an  excellent  conversation ;  consider  the  greatness  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  let  that  engage  thee  to  adorn  every  member  of  thy  body. 
Consider  what  thou  takest  in  thy  hand,  and  never  after  endure  to 
strike  any  man ;  do  not  disgrace  that  hand  by  the  sin  of  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  reception  of  so 
great  a  gift.  Consider  what  thou  takest  in  thy  hand,  and  keep  thy 
hand  free  from  all  robbery  and  injustice.  Think  again,  how  thou 
not  only  receivest  it  in  thy  hand,  but  puttest  it  to  thy  mouth ;  and 
keep  thy  tongue  pure  from  all  filthy  and  contumelious  speech,  from 
blasphemy  and  perjury,  and  all  words  of  the  like  nature.  For  it  is 
a  most  pernicious  thing  that  the  tongue,  which  ministers  in  such 
tremendous  mysteries,  and  is  dyed  with  the  purple  of  such  precious 
blood,  and  made  a  golden  sword,  should  be  put  to  the  vile  practice 
of  railing  and  reviling,  and  scurrilous  and  abusive  language.  Re- 
gard with  veneration  the  honour  wherewith  Gk>d  has  honoured  it ; 
and  do  not  debase  it  to  such  mean  offices  of  sin.  Consider  again, 
that  after  thy  hand  and  thy  tongue,  thy  heart  receives  that  tre- 
mendous mystery : — then  never  devise  any  fraud  or  deceit  against 
thy  neighbour,  but  keep  thy  mind  pure  from  all  malicious  designs. 
And  after  the  same  manner  guard  thy  eyes  and  thy  ears."  ^^ 
3.  Acts  and  deportment  of  the  communicants  at  the  Lord*s  tahh» 

1.  They  were  required  to  bring  certain  oblations  or  presents  of 
bread  and  wine.  The  bread  wa«  enveloped  in  a  white  linen  cloth 
called  fanoy  and  the  wine  was  contained  in  a  vessel  called  ama  or 
amula.  These  offerings  were  brought  to  the  altar  after  the  deacon 
had  said,  "Let  us  pray,"  and  while  the  assembly  were  engaged  in 
singing  a  charity  hymn  appropriate  to  the  occasion."  The  whole 
ceremony  is  minutely  related  in  the  note  below.*  The  custom  was 
abolished  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  communicants  stood  during  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  with  their  faces  toward  the  east."  "  Stantes  oramtUj 
quod  est  signum  resurrectionis>     Unde  etiam  omnibus  diehui  Do- 

*  Egrepium  sane  r«mot8B  antiquitatis  pignus  ao  Testigiuin  ad  h»o  nsqne  tern* 
pora  serratum.  Nimirum  alit  eadem  ecclesia  decern  senes  laicoSi  totidemque 
anus,  quorum  munus  est,  quibusdam  solemnibaa  sacris  interesse.  Honetto  ae 
arUiquo  vesthtm  genert  utantur,  et  cum  tempus  offertorii  poscit,  ex  lis  dao  mares 
/anoni6iM,  hoc  est,  mappis  eandidis  involuti  accedunt  ad  gradu*  prtthyieni^  et 
dextra  oblatatt  sinistra  amulat  cum  vino  tenent,  qius  sacerdos  illuo  ab  altari  una 
cum  ministris  descendens,  et  duo  argentea  Tasa  deaurata  deferens  suscipit.  Idem 
subinde  peragunt  et  foeminsB  duss  anili  sBtate  Tenerandfe. — Muratorii  Antiq.  lUU. 
t  It. 
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mintcis  id  ad  aUare  observatur,  et  hallelujah  eanitur^  quod  signU 
jicat  actionem  nostram  futuram  non  esse  nisi  laudare  Deum.''  ^^ 

3.  The  clergy,  according  to  their  ranks  respectively,  first  re- 
ceived the  elements ;  then  the  men,  and  lastly  the  women.^  They 
advanced  to  the  table  two  by  two.  After  the  fourth  century,  none 
but  the  clergy  were  usually  permitted  to  come  within  the  railing 
and  to  approach  the  altar.^ 

4.  The  communicants  received  the  elements  sometimes  standing, 
sometimes  kneeling,  but  never  sitting.  They  took  the  bread  and 
cup  in  their  hands,  and  repeated  after  the  minister  the  sacramental 
formulary,  concluding  with  a  loud  "  Amen,"  to  signify  that  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.^  The  men  received  the  elements  with  uncovered  hands, 
previously  washed ;  the  women  used  a  part  of  the  dominical  as  a 
napkin  with  which  to  handle  them.  From  the  ninth  century,  the 
bread,  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  communi- 
cants, was  placed  in  their  mouths,  to  prevent  its  being  sacrilegi- 
ously carried  home.  This  custom  is  still  observed  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  The  scrupulous  care  used  to  prevent  the  least  morsel  from 
being  wasted  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  Nestorians  still  exercise  the  same  caution  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  any  particle  of  the  sacred  elements. 

At  the  close  of  the  communion  the  people  all  knelt  down  and 
received  the  blessing  of  the  priest,"  after  which  he  dismissed  them, 
saying,  "  Depart  in  peace." 

The  practice  of  kneeling  during  the  consecration  and  distribution 
of  the  elements  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  became  general  at  a  period  still  later." 

§9.   OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

(a)  Of  the  Bread. 

1.  Quality  of  the  bread. — The  question  whether  leavened  or  unr 
leavened  bread  should  be  used  in  the  sacrament  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  spirited  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  former  contended  for  the  use  of  leavened ;  the  latter,  of  un- 
leavened bread.  Without  attempting  a  protracted  discussion  of 
this  question,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  rule  was  given  by  our  Lord 
on  this  subject.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  he  used  the  unlea- 
vened bread  of  the  passover  or  common  bread  at  the  institution  of 
the  supper. 
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The  early  Christian  writers  make  no  mention  of  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper.  Justin  Martyr 
calls  it  expressly  common  bread,  xoivog  dprog. 

The  bread  for  the  sacrament  was  supplied  from  the  oblations 
which  the  communicants  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
solemnity,  and  was,  probably,  the  same  as  that  which  was  in  com- 
mon use. 

From  the  seventh  century,  the  church  at  Rome  used  unleavened 
bread ;  and  the  church  at  Constantinople  continued  the  use  of  com- 
mon fermented  bread,  but  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches 
on  the  subject  originated  with  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  1053,  and  was  continued  for  some  time  with 
great  bitterness.  To  this  day  the  one  continues  the  use  of  lea- 
vened, and  the  other  of  unleavened  bread. 

Protestants  regard  the  quality  of  the  bread  as  of  no  import- 
ance. For  the  most  part  they  discontinued,  at  the  Reformation, 
the  iLBe  of  unleavened  bread.     But  the  Lutherans  still  continue  it.^ 

The  elements  continued  to  be  supplied  by  these  oblations  (volun- 
tary gifts)  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Such  as  was 
not  needed  for  sacramental  uses  was  given  to  the  poor.    Thq  names 

*  Panis  sit  fennenUtns,  an  azymus;  Tinum,  mbram  an  album,  nihil  refert. 
Pennentatam  et  Tolgarem  panem  fuisse  ante  tempos  Alexandri  Roman!  Episcopi, 
narrant  historisB:  qni  primus  azymo  pane  delectatus  est;  qua  id  ratione,  non 
Tideo,  nisi  at  plebis  ocnlos  novo  spectacolo  in  admirationem  traheret  magis,  qnam 
at  animos  proba  religione  institaeret.  Omnes  objaro,  qui  vel  levi  aliquo  pietatis 
studio  tanguntur,  annon  endenter  perspiciant,  et  quanto  pracUrius  Dei  gloria 
hio  resplendeat,  et  quanto  affluentior  spintualis  consoladonis  saaritas  ad  fideles 
transeat,  quam  in  istis  frigidis  et  histrionicis  nugis,  qusB  nullum  alium  asum  af- 
feront,  nisi  at  stupentis  popuU  sensum  fallunt. — Calvih.  Inst.  Ckr.  Rel,  lib.  It.  e. 
xm.  2  43.  Panis  azjmus  ne  sit  an  fermentatus,  non  magnopere  putamas  labo- 
randum. — Bkza,  Ep.  12,  ad  Anglic,  EceL  Patrea,  Odiosa  ezcitata  est  contentio 
super  materia  ccenss  dominion,  oontendentibus  his,  pane  azymo,  aliis  vero  to- 
mentato  esse  utendum.  Atqui  apud  yeteres  quondam  de  his  nulla  moYebantor 
rixflB.  Nam  ecclesis  pro  libertate  sua  utebantur  utroque.  Yidetur  quidem  Do- 
minus  in  prima  iUa  coena  usus  esse  pane  asymo,  in  mensa  ex  veteri  more  cele- 
brandi  Paschatis  relicto,  undo  non  paucn  ecdesie  infermentato  pane  usa  sunt, 
qus  tamen  fermentato  pane  utentes,  non  damnabant  hareseos. — Bullingbk.  op. 
Oerhard.  Loc.  TkeoL  x.  FermentAti  aque  ao  azymi  panis  in  eucharistia  Uber 
usus  est,  dum  mode  ne  alteruter  ceu  necess^arius  et  nuUo  oasu  mutabilis  prascri- 
batur.  Uterque  analogiam  quandam  fundit :  ille  nutritionis  plenioris ;  hie  sin- 
ceritatis  et  sanctitatis,  ad  quam  eucharistia  obligat,  m^oris.  Nostra  eccleoa 
usum  azymi  a  Zuinglio,  extemorum  igusmodi  plane  incurioso  et  interiorum  atque 
spiritualium  tenacissimo,  retentum,  ceu  fractioni  et  distributioni  opportnniorem, 
ut  mutarent,  haotenus  induci  non  potuerunt,  norandi  periculum  metuentes.— 
HEiDBQQBa.  Corp.  Theol.  Chriat.  Loc.  xxt.  J  78. 
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of  the  donors  were  publicly  rehearsed,  and  prayers  for  them  in- 
vited. These  offerings  were  in  time  perverted  to  enrich  the  clergy; 
one  moiety  being  distributed  to  the  subordinate  orders,  and  the 
other  to  the  bishop,  who  also  had  the  disposal  of  such  as  was  given 
in  the  parish  churches.* 

2.  Form  of  the  bread. — Until  we  pass  the  period  which  appro- 
priately belongs  to  the  period  contemplated  in  this  work,  the  bread 
of  the  eucharist  was  selected  from  the  offerings  of  the  communi- 
cants, without  regard  to  any  peculiar  form.  But  Catholic  super- 
stition has  raised  many  idle  questions  respecting  the  form  and 
consistency  of  the  bread,  the  mingling  of  oil,  of  salt,  and  of  cheese, 
the  image  to  be  imprinted  upon  it,  the  inscription,  &c.,  which  it  were 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  relate. 

The  eucharistic  bread  in  the  church  of  Rome  is  styled  the  ho9t^ 
ho9tia.  It  consists  of  cakes,  of  meal  and  water,  made  small,  circu- 
lar, and  thin,  like  wafers,  by  which  name  it  is  frequently  called. 
These  wafers  have  been  known  by  various  names,  as  panes  eucha- 
risticiy  sacramentales^  orbiculareSy  tesselati^  reticulati^  plaeentse  or* 
bicvJareSy  nehulay  and  spuma  paniSy  crustula  farraceaj  coronse^ 
panes  numularii,  denaria  sacramentorum,  etc.  By  the  enemies 
of  religion  it  has  also  been  stigmatized  with  various  opprobrious 
epithets. 

The  host  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  form  above  mentioned 
since  the  rise  of  the  controversy  with  the  Greek  church  in  1053. 

The  use  of  these  thin  cakes  is  discarded  by  most  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  but  retained  by  the  Lutherans. 

(b)  Of  the  Wine. 

1.  Colour  of  the  wine. — The  common  wine  of  Palestine  is  of  a 
red  or  dark  colour.  Such  was  the  wine  which  our  Saviour  used  at 
the  sacrament,  as  it  would  seem  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  from  the  declaration  this  is  my  bloody  as  well  as  from  the  scrip- 
tural expression,  the  bhod  of  the  grape,  etc.  The  colour  of  the 
wine  was  not  considered  as  essential,  but  the  red  wines  were  gene- 
rally preferred  to  the  white.^  In  the  Greek  church  and  some  Pro- 
testant churches  on  the  continent  white  wine  is  used,  but  this  is  not 
regarded  as  important. 


*  Be  his  quaB  in  parochiftnis  eoelesiis  offernntnr. — C<mc.  Aurel.  c.  xiv. ;  De  Oh' 
UUionibtUf  c.  XT. 
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Of  the  mixture  of  wine  with  water. — The  ancient  churches  uni- 
versally mixed  water  with  the  sacramental  wine.  This  mixture  was 
called  xpcLfia,  from  Tcepavvvfiiy  misceo.  By  the  Latin  authors  it 
was  styled  mixtum^  temperatum.  Some  speak  of  this  mixing  of 
wine  with  water  as  an  express  precept  of  Christ.'  Others  rely  upon 
precedent  and  early  usage  for  authority.'  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it  was  abundantly  authorized  by  the 
canons  of  the  church/  and  early  became  an  established  usage. 

The  Armenians  used  wine  alone ;  others  used  only  water ;  but 
both  were  condemned  as  heretics. 

Protestants,  at  the  Reformation,  abandoned  this  ancient  rite  of 
the  church,  not  as  being  unlawful  or  injurious,  but  because  it  was 
maintained  by  the  Catholics  merely  on  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  wine  varied  at  different 
times.  Sometimes  it  was  one-fourth;  at  others,  one-third.  The 
Western  church  mixed  cold  water  only.  The  Greek  church  first 
mixed  cold  water,  and  afterward  added  warm  water,  just  before  the 
distribution.  This  was  said  to  be  emblematical  at  once  of  the  fire 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  water  which  flowed  from  our  Saviour's 
side.' 

Various  other  idle  questions  relating  to  the  sacred  elements  at 
times  agitated  the  church;  and  various  superstitious  ceremonies 
were  observed  by  different  branches  of  the  church,  which  it  were 
superfluous  to  mention  in  detail.  With  some  it  was  a  question,  of 
what  form  and  of  what  material  the  bread  should  be  made — ^whether 
of  the  flour  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  of  that  of  some  other  grain. 
Others  mingled  salt  and  oil  with  the  bread.  Some  substituted 
water  for  wine.  Others  used  wine  mingled  with  water,  at  one  time 
cold,  at  another  warm,  and  again  mixed  with  vinegar.  Indeed,  this 
sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  itself  so  simple  and  so  im- 
pressive, has  been  dishonoured,  at  times,  by  casuistical  discussions 
too  ridiculous  to  be  gravely  related ;  and  desecrated  by  rites  too 
horrible  to  be  mentioned. 

§  10.   OF  THE   CONSECRATION   OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

The  consecration  of  the  elements  began  at  an  early  period  to  be 
performed  with  great  formality,  and  with  a  set  form  of  words  and 
prayer,  which  were  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  different 
churches.     It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  d^gn  of  this  work  to 
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enumerate  the  various  controversies  that  have  prevailed  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  general,  the  church  has  agreed  that  the  elements  should 
be  set  apart  to  a  sacramental  use  by  prayer.  The  words  given  in 
the  original  institution  were  uniformly  included  in  the  consecrating 
prayer.  Some  contended  that  a  personal  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  essential  to  a  due  consecration  of  the  elements.  But  all 
agreed  in  supplicating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify  these 
gifts  to  them,  and  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  t.  e,  of  the  benefits  of  his  death. 

Elevation  of  the  host. — As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  it  became  customary  in  the  Eastern  church  to  exhibit  the 
consecrated  elements  to  the  people,  to  excite  their  veneration  for 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  sacrament.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
host  became  the  subject  of  adoration,  under  the  notion  that  the  ele- 
ments, by  transubstantiation,  became  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
This  theological  dogma  was  introduced  into  Gaul  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  into  Germany  in  the  thirteenth. 

§11.    OF  THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   ELEMENTS. 

Both  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  universally  administered  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  alike  until  about  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
cup  began,  in  the  Western  church,  gradually  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  laity,  on  account  of  the  disorders  to  which  the  use  of  it  had 
given  rise.*  The  Greek  retains  substantially  the  ancient  custom. 
Protestants  universally  concur  in  administering  both  elements. 

*  Certum  est,  omnes  passim  clerioos  et  laicos  yiros  et  mulieres,  sub  ntraque 
specie  sacra  mysteria  antiquitus  sumsisse,  cam  solemni  eorum  celebrationi  ade- 
rant  et  offerebant  et  de  oblatis  partioipabant.  Extra  sacrificium  Tero  et  extra 
ecclesiam  semper  et  nbique  communio  sub  una  specie  in  usu  fuit.  Primss  parti 
assertionis  consentiunt  omnes,  tarn  catholioi  quam  sectarii ;  nee  earn  negare  po- 
test, qui  Tel  lenssima  remm  ecclesiasticarum  notitia  imbutus  sit.  Semper  enim 
et  ubique  ab  ecdesiss  primordiis  usque  ad  ssBCulum  xii.  sub  specie  panis  et  Tini 
communicarunt  fideles ;  ccepitqne  paulatim  ejus  ssscuU  initio  nsus  caliois  obso- 
lescere,  plerisque  episoopis  eum  populo  interoidentibus  ob  perieulum  irreTerentifl» 
et  effusionis,  quod  inevitabile  erat  ancta  fidelium  multitudine,  in  qua  deesse  non 
poterant  minus  cauti  et  attenti  et  parum  religiosi.  .  .  Paulatim  introducta  est 
communio  sub  sola  specie  panis,  posteaquam  intolerandi  abusus  religiosos  anti- 
stites  ad  abrogandum  oommunem  caUcis  usum  induxerunt.  Moribns  enim  immu- 
tatis  leges  quoque  mutandss  sunt,  qu»  aliquando  utiles  atque  optimss  fderunt. 
HsBC  autem  mutatio  facta  est  primum  a  diTcrsis  episcopis  in  suis  ecclesiia,  deinde 
a  Synodo  Constantiensi  canonica  sanctione  pro  omnibus  stabilita. — Boma,  Rer, 
Liturff,  lib.  ii.  o.  XTiii.  {1.  Ab  ecclesisD  exordio  ad  sseculum  usque  xii.  eueha- 
ristiam  etiam  laicis  sub  utraque  specie  in  publico  solenmique  eucbaristiss  minis- 
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The  strictest  order  was  observed  ander  the  hierarchy  in  dis- 
tributing the  elements  to  the  different  ranks  of  people.  The  clergj 
first  received  them,  and  the  others  in  a  regular  succession.*  This 
rule  is  disregarded  bj  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  church. 

The  communicants  received  the  elements  at  the  altar.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,^  in  the  .fourth  century,  c.  19,  however,  ad- 
mitted only  the  clergy  to  the  altar.  The  laity,  and  communicants 
of  the  other  sex,  from  this  time,  usually  received  the  elements  from 
without  the  chancel. 

It  is  observable  that  the  primitive  Christians  used  no  established 
form  in  presenting  the  elements.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  so  careful  in  regard  to  their  baptismal 
formulary ;  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
form  of  the  original  institution  was  introduced  into  the  sacramental 
prayer. 

The  earliest  form  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  also  the  most 
simple  and  concise.  In  presenting  the  elements  respectively,  the 
presiding  elder  said :  ''  The  body  of  Christ ;  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
the  cup  of  life."  To  which  the  communicant  replied,  ^^  Amen."' 
This  response  was,  in  time,  omitted  by  the  laity,  and  only  repeated 
by  the  clergy ;  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  this  change  took 
place. 

Under  Gregory  the  Great,  and  subsequently,  the  forms  following 


terio  fuisse  ministratam,  (etoi  non  semper  et  neoeBsario,)  nnlliui  est  inter  oatholi- 
licoB  qui  ignorat,  si  Tel  levissima  rerum  ecclesiastioamm  notitia  sit  imbutns. 
Verum  cresoente  indies  fidelium  nnmero,  cnm  sanguis  non  raro  a  populo  minus 
oanto  et  parum  religiose  fuerit  effusus,  primum  introducta  fuit  consuetude,  ut 
ope  tubuli  Tel  fistnlsB  ctgusdam  sumeretur,  qusB  fundo  calicis,  teste  Lindane, 
quandoque  Aiit  ferrnminata,  ne  ob  incultioris  popnli  rustieitatem  tarn  facile  ef- 
fundi  posset.  Ast  cum  et  hec  praxis  sua  haberet  incommoda,  cceperunt  sacer- 
dotes  populo  panem  eucharisticam  pretioso  sanguine  intinctum  distribuere :  qui 
mos  ssBculo  xi.  et  xii.  muUis  ecclesiis  fuit  familiaris.  Verum  cnm  ilium  repro- 
barint  eoclesin  alies,  nee  incouTenientiis  satis  iretur  obviam,  calicis  usus  see. 
xiii.  semper  semperque  minui,  et  tandem  bsdc.  xiy.  fere  generaliter  obsolescere 
ccepit,  donee  B8bc.  xt.  post  exortam  Hussitarum  hnresin  oalix  publico  ecelesiaB 
decreto  laicis  omnibus  fuerit  sublatus. — K&aibr,  de  LUurg,  p.  567. 

*  Ordo  oommunionis  hie  erat,  ut  prime  quidem  eelebrans  seipsum  communi- 
caret,  deinde  episcopos,  si  qui  aderant,  Tel  presbyteros  simul  eum  eo  sjnaxin 
agentes :  tum  diaeonos,  subdiaconos  et  clerioos,  monachos,  iUaoonissas  et  sacras 
Tirgines;  noTlssime  populum  acj^uyantibus  presbyteris,  primum  Tiros,  postea 
mulieres.  Idem  in  calicis  distributione  seryabatur,  nisi  quod  presbyteri  per  se 
nium  sumebant,  diaconi  a  presbyteris,  reliqui  a  diaconis,  ut  ex  ordine  Romano 
et  ex  GhrsBOomm  Eucbologio  constat. — Boha,  Rtr,  LUurg.  lib.  ii.  c.  XTii.  p.  858. 
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were  in  use :  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  you 
unto  eternal  life."  ^'  The  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  is  given  to  you  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "  May  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  be  to  you  the  salvation  of  soul 
and  body."  ''May  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
avail  you  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and  to  life  eternal."^ 

When  the  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  the  form  of  distribution 
ran  thus :  ''  The  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dipped  in  his  blood, 
preserve  your  soul  unto  everlasting  life."  * 

The  Syriac  and  Greek  churches  had  also  each  their  own  peculiar 
forms.  But  the  Protestant  churches  have,  with  great  propriety, 
restored  the  original  and  significant  form:  ''  Take,  eat:  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you,"  etc. 

Abuses  connected  with  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance  very 
early  crept  into  the  church.*  To  correct  these  the  bread  and  wine 
were  at  one  time  mingled  together ;  at  another,  the  wine  was  with- 
held, and  the  bread  only  administered ;  and  again  the  elements 
were  presented  to  the  lips,  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands. 
The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  have  returned  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  presenting  the  bread  and  wine  singly  into  the  hands  of 
each  communicant. 

The  custom  of  the  Greek  church  was  to  receive  the  sacrament 
standing,  and  such  at  first  was  probably  the  usage  of  the  Western 
church. 

What  remained  of  the  consecrated  elements  was  sometimes  dis- 
tributed to  the  communicants  who  remained,  sometimes  given  to 
children,'at  other  times  burned,  and  again  reserved  for  private 
communion.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  most  common 
usage.  After  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  became  a  dogma 
of  the  church,  the  elements  were  gathered  up  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care,  as  they  still  are  in  the  Catholic  church. 

§  12.  OF  THB  ACCOMPANTING  RITBS. 

1.  Psalmody  in  connection  with  the  Sacrament. — The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  prescribe  the  34th  Psalm  to  be  sung  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  certain  parts  being  supposed  peculiarly  appropriate.^  ''  I  will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  times."  ''  0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good."  Certain  other  psalms  were  also  in  use  in  different  churches, 
such  as  the  133d,  ''  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,"  or  the  46th,  "My  heart  is  in- 
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diting  a  good  matter,"  or  the  145th,  "  I  will  extol  thee,  my  God, 
0  King.''  To  these  may  be  added  the  42d,  43d,  and  139th 
Psalms.'  These  were  sung  during  the  distribution.  Besides  these, 
it  was  customary  to  begin  and  to  conclude  the  whole  ceremony  with 
some  solemn  form  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  communicants  joined.  These  were  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  book  of  Psalms ;  but  they  varied  in  different 
times  and  places. 

2.  Of  the  kiss  of  charity.^ — This  form  of  salutation,  as  a  token  of 
Christian  affection,  appears  to  have  been  an  apostolic  custom,  Rom. 
xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v. 
14,  and  was  perpetuated  for  many  cedturies.  It  was  appropriately 
one  of  the  rites  of  the  sacramental  service ;  but  was  observed  on 
common  occasions  of  public  worship.  It  was  omitt^  on  Good 
Friday,  in  remembrance  of  the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
In  the  Eastern  church  it  preceded  the  consecration ;  in  the  Western, 
it  followed  that  rite. 

The  different  sexes,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  interchange 
this  salutation  one  vrith  another.  Many  other  precautions  were  also 
used  to  prevent  abuses  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  this 
practice.^  It  was  for  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  occasion  of 
abundant  reproach ;  but  it  was  still  continued  through  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  even  to  the  thirteenth,  when  it  appears  to  have 
ceased. 

The  following  passage  from  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  is  worthy  of  remark  on  other  accounts,  aft  well  as  for 
its  prescription  concerning  this  token  of  Christian  charity  and  con- 
cord. '^  After  the  bishops'  sermons,  {fierd  rdg  ofiOUaq  xcjfv  hvr 
OxoTtDVy)  let  a  prayer  for  the  catechumens  be  first  pronounced. 
When  the  catechumens  have  left  the  church,  let  the  prayer  for  the 
penitents  (t6)V  iv  fieravoitf)  be  said.  After  these  have  received 
imposition  of  hands  {yipoaeX^vrov  V7t6  X^^^)  ^^^  ^^^^  retired, 
let  the  three  prayers  of  the  faithful  (rwv  TtLOrarp  rag  evx^g  Tpeig) 
be  offered ;  the  first  in  silence,  (did  aiUTtrtg^)  but  the  second  and 
third  aloud,  ( jcd  TtpoG^KjXvnOeog.)  Then  let  the  kiss  be  given,  {rrtv 
€lf)ri:in^y)  i.  e.  the  kiss  of  peace.  When  the  presbyters  have  given 
this  kiss  to  the  bishop,  let  the  laity  exchange  it  among  themselves. 
Hereupon  let  the  holy  sacrifice  be  accomplished.  But  it  is  permit- 
ted to  the  clergy  {Toig  Uparixolg)  alone  to  approach  the  altar 
and  communicate  there."  All  this  proceeds  upon  the  system  of 
secret  iiistruction. 
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3.  Incense  and  the  sign  of  the  cross, — The  use  of  incense  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacrament  was  unknown  in  the  church  until  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
After  this  period  it  became  prevalent  in  the  churches.  It  was  one 
of  a  multitude  of  perversions  which  resulted  from  the  attempt  to 
make  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  a  pattern  and 
type  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  signing  of  the  cross  has  a  higher  antiquity.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Basil/  Chrysostom,^  and  Augustin/  and  is  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions^  ad  a  part  of  the  sacramental  ser- 
vice. 7his  ceremony  may  have  been  the  means  of  exciting  the  de- 
votion and  confirming  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians,  but  it  be- 
came the  occasion  of  such  superstition  that  it  is  deservedly  neglected 
in  Protestant  churches.  The  Roman  missal  directs  the  use  of  t&is 
sign  no  less  than  fifty-five  times. 

§13.   OF  THE  AGAP^,  OR  FEASTS   OF  CHARITT. 

These  feasts  were  usually  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
Lord's  supper;  but  not  as  a  necessary  part  of  it.  From  their  con- 
nection with  this  ordinance,  the  following  account  of  them  is  in- 
serted in  this  place. 

The  history  of  the  common  meals  or  feasts  in  the  church,  called 
agapse,  (dydTtai,  more  frequently  than  in  the  singular,  f[  dyarn^,) 
is  in  many  respects  obscure.  It  appears  that  they  were  not  inde- 
pendent rites,  but  always  connected  with  some  act  or  office  of  public 
worship.  When  they  were  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Lord's 
supper,  they  seem  to  have  taken  place  before  the  administration  of 
that  sacrament,  in  conformity  with  the  circumstances  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution,  which  took  place  "  after  supper."  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 
This  arrangement  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  disorders  which 
St.  Paul  so  sharply  reproved  in  the  Corinthian  church ;  and  the 
inconvenience  of  it  becoming  generally  manifest,  it  was  soon  made 
the  practice  of  the  church  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  first,  and 
even  to  dispense  with  attendance  at  the  feast  which  followed, 
although  all  Christians  were  required  to  contribute  provisions  for  it, 
according  to  their  ability.* 

But,  even  under  these  altered  circumstances,  the  love-feasts  were 
frequently  attended  with  intemperance,  and  other  serious  disorders, 
which  form* subjects  of  grave  complaint  in  the  writings  >of  the 
fathers.'    This  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the 
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change  in  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  sapper,  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  evening  to  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  And 
hence  it  was,  that  afterward  the  holding  of  agapae  within  the 
churches  was  forbidden.'  And  by  this  regulation  the  agapas  be- 
came entirely  distinct  from  the  eucharist,  which  continued  to  be 
publicly  celebrated  in  the  church. 

1.  Origin  of  the  name  and  of  the  eu$tom. — The  Greek  word 
agapffi,  wyojtriy  which  signifies  love,  or  charity,  is  used  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities  to  denote  a  certain  feast,  of  which  all  members  of 
the  church,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  partook  together;  in- 
tended to  denote  and  cherish  those  dispositions  of  brotherly  love 
and  affection  which  the  gospel  prescribes  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  occurs  only  once  in  this  sense  of 
fe€L9t  of  charity^  or  love-feaH^  namely  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  verse 
12,  and  there  it  is  found  in  the  plural  number ;  but  the  observance 
itself  is  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  records,  under  other  names,  as 
meaty  tablet.  Acts  ii.  46 ;  vi.  2.  The  word  was  retained  by  eccle- 
siastical writers,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  .other  significant  ap- 
pellations; e,  g.  (XVfi7t6(y(a,  banquets;  xotvai  rpoTCc^oi,  pvMic 
tables;  xoivai  iaridaeig,  puilic  feasts ;  SetTtva  xoivdy  public  sup- 
pers. This  use  of  the  term  dyihtyj  is  not  found  in  the  writings 
of  any  profane  authors  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  occurs  in 
the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Gelsus,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from 
the  Christians. 

It  is  certain  that  the  feast  of  charity  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  church.  See  Acts  ii.  46 ;  vi.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
16-34.  Some  writers  suppose  that  this  custom  had  its  remote  ori- 
gin in  the  practice  of  the  heathen ;  while  others  regard  it  as  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  it  is  perhaps  still  more 
probable  that  it  originated  simply  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  last  supper  with  his  disciples ;  or  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  genius  of  a  religion  which  is  eminently 
a  bond  of  brotherly  union  and  concord  among  its  sincere  professors. 

After  the  example  of  the  Jewish  passover,  and  of  the  original 
institution,  the  Lord's  supper  was  accordingly  at  first  united  with  a 
social  meaL  Both  constituted  a  whole,  representing  a  communion 
of  the  faithful  with  their  Lord,  and  their  brotherly  communion  with 
one  another ;  both  together  were  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord, 
{SsLTivov  roi)  xv^oVy  ieiTtvov  xvpuxxovy)  the  supper  of  love, 
(ayCLTtyj.)  There  was  a  daily  celebration  of  this  Christian  commu- 
nion in  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem ;  the  phrase  x^v  dprov. 
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breaking  of  bread,  in  Acts  ii.  46,  is  most  probably  to  be  anderstood 
of  them  both  together.  In  like  manner  we  find  them  both  united 
in  the  first  church  at  Corinth ;  and  so  it  probably  was  with  the  in- 
nocent, simple  meal  of  the  Christians  of  which  Pliny  speaks,  in  his 
report  to  the  emperor  Trajan.  On  tCe  contrary,  in  the  description 
given  by  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  the  celebration  of  the  supper 
entirely  separated  from  those  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  if  indeed 
they  still  continued  to  exist  in  those  churches  which  he  had  in  view. 
This  separation  was  occasioned  partly  by  irregularities  similar  to 
those  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  church,  when  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  in  these  feasts  became  unsuited  to  the  holy  rite  which 
followed,  and  partly  by  local  circumstances,  which  prevented  gene- 
rally the  institution  of  such  social  meals.  In  truth,  these  meals 
were  especially  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  strangest  and  most  malicious  reports, — ^a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  have  early  led  to  their  abolition  or  less  fre- 
quent observance. 

We  now  speak  first  of  these  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  as  they  were 
afterward,  when,  separated  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  they  went 
under  the  particular  name  of  agapse,  {dyartcu.)  At  these,  all  dis- 
tinctions of  earthly  condition  and  rank  were  to  disappear  in  Christ. 
All  were  to  be  one  in  the  Lord ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
masters  and  servants,  were  to  eat  together  at  a  common  table. 
We  have  the  description  of  such  a  feast  of  agapse  by  Tertullian.^ 
(Already  cited,  p.  274.) 

2.  Mode  of  celebration. — In  the  earliest  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  we  find  that  the  bishop  or  presbyter  presided  at 
these  feasts.*  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  food  was  dressed  in 
the  place  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  or  was  previously 
prepared  by  individual  members  of  the  church  at  their  own  homes ; 
but  perhaps  either  of  these  plans  was  adopted  indifferently,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Before  eating,  the  guests  washed  their  hands ; 
and  a  public  prayer  was  offered  up.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was 
then  read,  and  the  president  proposed  some  questions  upon  it,  which 
were  answered  by  the  persons  present.  After  this,  any  accounts 
which  had  been  received  respecting  the  affairs  of  other  churches 
were  recited ;  for,  at  that  time,  such  accounts  were  regularly  trans- 
mitted from  one  community  to  another,  by  means  of  which  all 
Christians  became  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
whole  body,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  sympathize  with,  and  in 
many  oases  to  assist  each  other.     Letters  from  bishops  and  other 
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eminent  members  of  the  church,  together  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  were  also  recited  on  this  occasion  ;  and  hymns  or  psalms 
were  smig/  At  the  close  of  the  feast,  money  was  also  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  poor,  prisoners,  and  per- 
sons who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up, 
all  the  members  of  the  church  embraced  each  other,  in  token  of 
mutual  brotherly  love ;  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  concluded  with 
a  philanthropic  prayer  J 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased,  various  deviations  from 
the  original  practice  of  celebration  occurred,  which  called  for  the 
censure  of  the  governors  of  the  church.^  In  consequence  of  these 
irregularities,  it  was  appointed  that  the  president  should  deliver  to 
each  guest  his  portion  separately,  and  that  the  larger  portions 
should  be  distributed  among  the  presbytCi-s,  deacons,  and  other 
officers  of  the  church. 

While  the  church  was  exposed  to  persecution,  these  feasts  were 
not  only  conducted  with  regularity  and  good  order,  but  were  made 
subservient  to  Christian  edification,  and  to  the  promotion  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  of  that  kind  of  concord  and  union  which  was  spe- 
cially demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.*  None  but  full 
members  of  the  church  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  catechumens, 
penitents,  Jews,  and  heathens,  being  carefully  excluded.'®  A  cus- 
tom of  admitting  baptized  children,  which  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period,  was  afterward  abandoned  as  inconvenient.'^ 

8.  Time  and  Place  of  Celebration. — Time  of  day. — These  feasts, 
as  well  as  all  Christian  assemblies,  were  held,  at  first,  whenever  an<l 
wherever  opportunity  would  permit,  consistently  with  safety.  The 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  refer  to  the  agap»  afford  no 
intimation  of  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  unless 
indeed  we  regfird  Acts  xx.  7,  as  supplying  some  information  on  this 
point.  From  TertuUian  it  would  appear  that  they  were  held  in  the 
night ;  for  he  calls  them  eoenss  and  comtite,  in  contradistinction  to 
prandia;  and  this  writer  gives  us  to  understand  that  lights  were 
required  in  the  place  in  which  the  feast  was  made.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  nocturnal  celebration  was  more  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity than  of  choice. 

According  to  the  account  of  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  it 
would  seem  that  in  his  time  (in  Bithynia,  at  least)  these  feasts  were 
held  in  the  daytime.'^ 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
did  not  permit  the  uniform  observance  of  any  fixed  hour  ov  time  of 
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day  for  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  during  the  earliest  period  of 
the  church,  while  it  was  exposed  to  persecution. 

Day  of  the  week. — These  feasts  were  ordinarily  held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday ;  but  the  celebration  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  exclusively  confined  to^that  day." 

Place  of  meeting. — ^At  first,  the  agapse  were  celebrated  in  pri- 
vate houses,  or  in  other  retired  places,  in  which  the  Christians  met 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  After  the  erection  of  churches, 
these  feasts  were  held  within  their  walls ;  until,  abuses  having  oc- 
curred which  rendered  the  observance  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity 
of  such  places,  this  practice  was  forbidden.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  enacted  "that  agapse 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  churches;"  a  prohibition  which  was 
repeated  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  391 ;  and  was 
afterward  strictly  enjoined  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  ceturies." 
By  the  efforts  of  Gregory  of  Neocfesarea,  Chrysostom,  and  others, 
a  custom  was  generally  established  of  holding  the  agapse  only  under 
trees,  or  some  other  shelter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  churches ; 
and  from  that  time  the  clergy  and  other  principal  members  of  the 
church  were  recommended  to  withdraw  from  them  altogether. 

In  the  early  church,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  agapse  on  the  festi- 
vals of  martyrs,  agapse  natalitise^  at  their  tombs;  a  practice  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp." 

These  feasts  were  sometimes  celebrated  on  a  smaller  scale,  at 
marriages,  agapm  eonnubiales^  and  funerals,  agapee  funerales. 

4.  Abolition  of  the  cttstom, — These  agapae  lost  by  degrees  their 
true  original  significancy,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
tain except  under  the  first  simple  relations  of  the  communities. 
They  became  often  a  lifeless  form,  no  longer  ^animated  by  the 
original  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  which  removed  all  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  united  together  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  abuses 
crept  into  them,  which  furnished  occasion  for  the  maliciously  dis- 
posed to  present  the  whole  solemnity  in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 
As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  some  attributed  undue  import- 
ance to  the  dead  form,  as  an  opus  operatum  ;  others  unjustly  con- 
demned the  whole  custom,  without  distinguishing  the  right  use  of 
it  from  its  abuse ;  neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  simple,  childlike  spirit  in  which  this  festival  had  origi- 
nated. Wealthy  individuals  of  the  church  provided  agapee  of  this 
sort,  and  imagined  they  had  done  something  peculiarly  meritorioua ; 
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8Dd  here,  where  all  should  be  on  a  level,  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  clergy,  who  should  hare  set  an  ex- 
ample of  hnmility  to  all,  allowed  themselves  to  be,  distingaished 
by  outward  preferences  unworthy  of  their  calling.  An  ungentle, 
morose,  ascetic  spirit  condemned  these  agapae  altogether,  and 
eagerly  caught  at  every  particular  instance  of  abuse  on  these  occa- 
sions, which  was  set  out  in  exaggerated  colours,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  discredit  the  whole  custom.  Such  was  the  course  of 
Tertullian  after  he  became  a  Montanist.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresses  himself  with  greater  moderation ;  although  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  imagined  they  could  purchase  with  ban- 
quets the  promises  of  God,  and  who  seemed  to  degrade  the  hea- 
venly name  of  love,  by  such  a  particular  appropriation  of  it  to  these 
banquets. 

The  celebration  of  the  agapie  was  frequently  made  a  subject  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith,  even  during  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  the  church.  In 
reply  to  these  groundless  attacks,  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  of 
those  times  was  successfully  vindicated  by  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  others.  But  real  disorders  having  afterward 
arisen,  similar  to  those  which  are  rebuked  in  the  Corinthian  church, 
1  Cor.  xi.  21,  22,  and  having  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths,  it 
became  necessary  to  abolish  the  practice  altogether ;  and  this  task 
was  eventually  effected,  but  not  without  the  application  of  various 
means,  and  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  The  Council 
of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  320,  (372)  c.  28,  forbade  the  use  of  the  church 
for  such  festivities  and  excesses.  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  a  few 
years  later,  severely  censured  these  excesses.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter,  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  d.  897,  c.  30,  re- 
newed the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  was  re- 
peated in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Council  of  Orleans  of  the  West- 
ern church,  and  again  in  the  seventh  century  by  that  of  the  Eastern 
church  at  Constantinople. 

§14.   SACRAMENTAL   UTENSILS. 

Our  Lord,  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  without  doubt 
used  the  cup  which  was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  on  festive 
occasions — simple  and  plain  like  the  rude  vessels  of  those  days. 
But  a  large  silver  goblet  was  in  use  at  Jerusalem  in  the. seventh 
century,  which  was  said  to  be  the  identical  cup  that  our  Lord  used 
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on  that  occasion.  •  At  a  period  still  later,  the  inhabitants  of  Valen- 
cia in  Spain,  also  claimed,  with  equal  probability,  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  identical  cup  which  was  presented  by  Christ  to  his 
disciples  at  that  time. 

The  cup  which  was  used  by  the  primitive  church  was  of  no  pre- 
scribed form,  nor  of  any  uniform  material.  It  was  made  of  wood, 
horn,  glass,  or  marble,  according  to  circumstances.  But,  at  a  very 
early  period  the  sacramental  cup  began  to  be  wrought  with  great 
care,  and  to  be  made  of  the  most  costly  materials,  such  as  silver 
and  gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries,  the  use  of  vessels  made  of  horn,  wood,  glass,  lead, 
tin,  etc.,  was  forbidden,  and  each  church  was  required  to  have,  at 
least,  one  cup  and  plate  of  silver. 

Two  cups  were  generally  used,  one  exclusively  by  the  clergy,  the 
other,  of  larger  dimensions,  by  the  laity.  These  had  handles  at- 
tached to  their  sides.  The  sacramental  cup  of  the  Armenian 
church  is  said  to  contain  two  separate  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  wine  is  contained,  and  in  the  other  the  bread.  And  similar 
vessels  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Christian  church  previous 
to  the  eighth  century.  They  then  began  to  be  made  with  a  pipe 
attached  to  them,  like  the  spout  of  a  teapot,  and  the  wine  was  re- 
ceived from  the  vessel  by  suction.  These  spouts  were  called  ji^^te 
euchariBt»j  pagilareSj  arundines^  eannm^  eanalesj  pipae.  These 
pipes  were  used  to  prevent  the  waste  of  any  drop  of  the  consecrated 
wine  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Such  cups  are  still  in  use  in  some 
Lutheran  churches. 

The  cup  was  at  an  early  period  ornamented  with  inscriptions  and 
pictorial  representations. 

The  platter  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  was,  at  first,  a  basket 
made  of  osier.  Like  the  cup,  it  has  from  time 'to  time  been  made 
of  glass,  marble,  silver,  and  gold,  varying  in  form,  size,  and  style 
of  execution,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cup. 

The  pomp  and  superstition  of  Catholic  worship  have  added  many 
other  articles  to  the  sacramental  vessels,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Siegel,  from  whom  the  above  is  extracted. 

From  this  survey,  it  appears  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper  continued  until  the  third  century  to  be  administered  in  the 
expressive  simplicity  of  its  original  institution.  Common  bread  and 
wine  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  a  prayer  was  offered,  and  the 
elements  were  received  in  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  death.  A 
mutual  salutation  and  a  song  concluded  the  solemnity. 

29 
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From  the  third  century  this  ordinance,  like  that  of  baptism, 
began  to  be  encumbered  with  other  rites,  which,  accumulating  from 
age  to  age,  overlaid  it  with  endless  ceremonials  and  superstitions. 
These  had  their  origin  essentially  in  the  false  notion  advanced  hj 
the  hierarchy,  that  their's  was  a  levitical  priesthood,  the  medium 
appointed  of  God  for  the  communication  of  his  grace  to  man,  to- 
gether with  the  efficacy  of  the  sacerdotal  consecration,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  eucharist.  The  cqnsecnir 
tion  becomes  now  a  liturgical  service,  prescribed  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  performed  with  manifold  solemnities.  The  office  becomes 
an  awful  mystery,  assayed  by  the  consecrated  priest;  the  bread 
becomes  the  body,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ,  imparting 
grace  unto  salvation  and  eternal  life.  The  eanseeratian  now  gives 
this  significant  importance  to  the  elements.  The  eulogia,  bread  that 
has  been  duly  blest  by  the  bishop,  is  reverently  reserved  in  store 
for  sacramental  use.  It  is  preserved  in  families  for  private  use. 
^It  is  taken  to  sea  for  the  mariner  in  his  absence,  and  becomes  an 
essential  provision  for  the  traveller  on  his  journey,  and  at  times  b 
even  deposited  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead  previous  to  interment. 
Hence  the  reasons  also  for  administering  the  eucharist  to  the  un- 
conscious infant  and  to  the  lifeless  body  of  the  deceased ;  hence 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  and  cumbersome  ritual  of  high  mass,  in- 
vesting with  adventitious  solemnity  these  sacred  mysteries. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

OF  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  PENANCE. 
§1.   OF  THE   DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE   CHURCH. 

This  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  like  almost  every  thing 
Telating  to  the  ancient  church,  is  first  to  be  contemplated  as  it 
existed  in  the  apostolical  and  primitive  church ;  and  then,  as  modi- 
fied and  almost  totally  changed  under  the  episcopal  hierarchy.  In 
the  one  instance,  discipline  was  administered  by  the  church  coUec- 
tively ;  in  the  other,  by  the  priesthood.  At  first  it  was  a  simple  and 
efficient  process  with  an  offending  member,  consisting  in  a  public 
exclusion  of  him  by  the  vote  of  the  church,  after  suitable  admoni- 
tion, from  their  fellowship  and  communion.  Then  it  became  a  long 
and  complicated  system  of  penance,  public  or  private,  administered 
by  the  priesthood.  Under  the  apostles,  and  in  the  first  two  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  SBra,  the  authority  of  the  church  and  its  disci- 
plinary power  was  vested  in  its  own  body  collectively ;  under  the 
hierarchy,  it  was  an  usurpation  of  the  priesthood.  These  positions 
have  been  discussed  in  another  place.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  tntUual  eovenanty  involving  the 
right  of  discipline  by  the  church,  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
condition  of  church-membership.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance,  because  it  affects  almost  tl^^e  entire  organization  of  the 
church ;  and  yet  it  has  generally  been  passed  in  silence  by  archse- 
ologists.  It  becomes  therefore  pertinent  and  important  to  con- 
sider what  relations  one  assumed  originally  on  making  a  public 
profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  uniting  with  a  Christian 
church.  Our  position  is  that  his  union  with  the  church  was 
solemnized,  not  only  by  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  but  by  a  mutual 
covenant  between  himself  and  the  church,  which  involved  the  right 
and  the  duty,  on  the  part  of  that  body,  of  excluding  him  from  their 
fellowship  and  communion  whenever  he  became  chargeable  with  a 

continued  disregard  and  violation  of  these  covenant  vows. 
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A  fnutucU  covenant  was  the  basis  of  eeelesiastical  discipline  in 
the  primitive  church. 

1.  Sach  a  covenant  is  implied  as  a  necessary  condition  of  church" 
membership.  A  church  is  a  Yolontary  association  of  believers, 
united  together  for  their  mutual  edification  in  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious privileges.  Such  an  association  involves  mutual  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  several  members  of  the  fraternity.  On  connect- 
ing himself  with  the  church,  one  assumes  new  obligations  to  that 
body,  and  they  in  turn  assume  new  relations  and  obligations  toward 
him,  so  that  the  act  of  uniting  with  the  church  of  necessity  implies 
a  mutual  covenant,  whether  publicly  expressed  or  not,  between  the 
members  of  the  church  and  the  individual  whom  they  receive  into 
their  fellowship  and  communion.  Both  pledge  themselves,  by  the 
relations  which  they  assume,  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities mutually  required  of  them  by  the  relations  into  which  they 
now  enter  one  with  another.  They  pledge  themselves  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  covenant,  expressed  or  implied. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  apostolical  churches  over  their  members 
implies  the  existence  of  a  mutual  covenant  between  the  members  of 
these  churches  respectively.  The  apostles  declined  official  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  churches  which  they  organized.  They  submitted  to 
the  church  the  choice  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  even  of  an  apostle 
in  the  place  of  the  apostate  Judas.  Acts  i.  15  et.  seq. ;  vi.  1-^.  Cy- 
prian, an  early  and  earnest  defender  of  episcopal  prerogative,  dis- 
tinctly recognises  in  both  these  instances  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  over  the  ministry,  and  the  importance  of  it  as  a  means  of 
guarding  the  sacred  office  from  the  intrusion  of  bad  men.*  The 
apostle  Paul  earnestly  enjoins  the  church  at  Corinth  to  exercise 
their  authority  in  excommunicating  a  scandalous  member  of  thear 
communion.  He,  in  connection  with  Barnabas  and  others,  was 
delegated  by  the  church  at  Antioch  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the 
apostles  and  elders  about  a  question  which  had  arisen  among  them 
respecting  a  certain  rule  of  discipline.    When  this  delegation  came 


*  Quod  postea  Becandimi  diiina  magisteria  obBerrator  in  Actis  Apostolomm, 
qnando  de  ordinando  in  loonm  Jnd»  apostolo,  Petnu  adpUhimlwimXxai  Snr- 
rezit,  inquit,  Petras  in  medio  discentinm ;  ftiit  auiem  turba  m  ttno.  Neo  hoo  in 
episooporum  ordinationibns  obserTasse  apostolos  animadTertimns ;  de  quo  et  ipeo 
in  Actis  eorom  scriptum  eet  Et  conTooaTemnt,  inqnit,  duodecim,  totam  plebem 
disoipnlonim  et  dixemnt  eis.  Quod  ntiqne  idciroo,  tamen  diligenter  et  oaute  couto- 
oata  plebe  tota,  gerebatar,  im  ^imi  ad  aUaria  mmitimum^  vil  ad  9ae€rdotaUm  ham 
indiffntu  obreperet. — ^jpitL  67. 
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to  Jerosalem,  ^^  they  were  received  of  the  church,  and  of  the  apostles 
and  elders."  Acts  zv.  The  seqael  shows  that  the  question  was 
received  and  decided  by  the  church,  the  apostles  and  elders  acting 
with  them. 

The  apostles  also,  in  their  epistles  to  the  churches,  when  treating, 
not  only  of  doctrines,  but  of  subjects  relating  to  their  discipline  and 
jurisdiction,  address,  not  the  presbyters  or  pastors,  but  the  com- 
munities themselves.  Clement  qf  Rome,  a.  n.  96,  addresses  his 
epistle,  in  like  manner,  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  also  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  five  dele- 
gates, who  were  commissioned  to  use  their  influence  to  quiet  the 
dissensions  which  had  arisen  there  in  consequence  of  the  disaffection 
of  certain  members  toward  their  presbyters  or  teachers.  This 
epistle  recognises  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  the  election  and 
dismissal  of  their  pastors,  and  urges  the  disaffected  members  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  majority,  ^^  that  the  flock  of  Christ  may  be  in 
peace  with  its  appointed  presbyters."' 

The  right  of  the  church  to  exercise  such  authority  over  its  mem- 
bers presupposes  a  mutual  recognition  of  this  authority  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  church,  and  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  each 
member  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction. 

8.  We  have  direct  hietorieal  evidence  of  the  exietenee  of  a  muttuil 
covenant  between  Christians.  Pliny,  as  governor  of  Bithynia  in 
Asia  Minor,  A.  d.  103-4,  had  been  instructed  by  Trajan  to  keep  a 
strict  guard  against  all  secret  societies ;  and,  under  this  commi&oion, 
proceeded  to  judicial  investigations  respecting  the  assemblies  of 
Christians  in  that  province.  He  took  the  testimony  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  every  age,  some  of  whom  fearlessly 
avowed  themselves  to  be  Christians ;  others,  that  they  had  been 
such,  but  had  renounced  the  profession.  These  all  affirmed,  how- 
ever, '^  that  the  whole  of  their  guilt,  or  error,  was,  that  they  met 
on  a  certain  stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  them- 
selves in  a  form  of  prayer  to  Christ  as  God,  binding  themselves  by 
a  covenant,  not  for  the  purpose  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to 
commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their  word, 
nor  to  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up.'*' 

*  Affirmabant  autem,  hano  fuisse  sammam  Tel  oulpn  sun  vel  errorie,  quod  essent 
f  oliti  Btato  die  ante  lueem  oonTenire,  carmenqne  Christo  quasi  Deo  dioere  seoam 
inTicem ;  seque  taeramento^  non  in  seeing  aUquod,  obitrmffere,  eed  ne  furta,  ne 
latroeinia,  ne  adnlteria  committerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositnm  appeUati 
abnegareni. — Plik.  ad  Traj, 
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A  sacramentum  was  a  solemn  oath  or  pledge  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  Yolmitary  engagement,  and  is  precisely  the  term  for  a  Roman 
civilian,  like  Pliny,  to  use  to  express  the  obligations  assumed  by  a 
covenant  between  the  different  members  of  a  Christian  community. 
Such  an  oath,  pledge,  or  promise,  voluntarily  assumed  by  them,  be- 
comes a  saeramentumj  a  covenant  of  the  most  sacred  character. 

The  passage  under  consideration  is  cited  both  by  Tertullian  and 
Susebius,  each  in  his  own  language,  according  to  his  interpretation 
of  it.  In  his  Apology,  Tertullian  refers  to  the  examination  of 
Christians  by  Pliny,  and  repeats  the  declaration  of  the  Roman 
governor  that  he  found  no  cause  of  complaint  against  them,  except 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  sacrifice,  their  early  assemblies  for 
the  worship  of  Christ  as  God,  and  their  confederated  dueipUney  eon- 
fcederatam  diieiplinamj  covenant  obligations  prohibiting  murdor, 
adultery,  fraud,  perfidy,  and  all  other  crimes.^ 

The  original  of  Pliny  and  the  paraphrase  of  Tertullian  forcibly 
illustrate  the  efforts  of  the  primitive  church,  by  a  mutual  confede- 
racy, to  guard  their  communion  against  the  reproach  of  scandalous 
crimes,  which  their  enemies  were  ever  ready  to  charge  upon  them. 
In  another  passage,  this  ancient  father  speaks  of  the  '^  conditiam 
of  the  covenant  by  which  we  become  united  to  this  sect."t  This 
again  presents  it  as  an  agreement,  compact,  or  covenant,  between 
the  parties  concerned,  the  church  on  the  one  hand — ^and,  on  the 
other,  the  communicant  about  to  be  received. 

Tertullian,  again,  in  his  address  to  martyrs  in  prison,  appeals  to 
their  baptismal  vows  to  encourage  their  steadfastness  under  perse- 
cution. *^  We  enlisted  in  this  warfare  of  the  living  God  when  we 
responded  to  the  vows  of  that  covenant."^ 

Justin  Martyr,  bom  about  the  time  that  the  last  of  the  apostles 
ceased  from  his  care  of  the  churches,  makes  a  confession  of  faith  and 
a  covenant  the  conditions  of  receiving  baptism.  The  passage  has 
been  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  term  used  by  Justin 
to  express  this  covenant  is  VfTti^vdx^UifvtaA.^  in  which,  as  Neander 


*  Plinium,  pr»t«r  olMtmstionem  non  uoxifioandi,  nihil  sliud  se  de  saoraincntis 
eonun  oomperiBM  qnam  ocBiuB  antelacanos  ad  oanendum  Chrieto  nt  Deo,  et  ad 
eoi^ctderandam  diu^Unam  ;  homioldiiim,  adalterium,  fraudem,  perfidiam  et  cetera 

aoelera  prohibentea.— ^f^  ^  ^ 

f  Cum  ad  hano  seotam,  ntique  sueepta  oonditione  ejui  paoti,  ▼enerimuB. — Ad 
8ct^,  0.  i. 

{  Voeati  smniis  ad  militiam  Dei  Tivi,  jam  tone  cum  in  Baoramenti  Terba  respon* 
dimuB. — Ad  Mar.  o.  iii. 
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observes,  ^'instruction  in  doctrine  is  presupposed,  and  the  corre- 
sponding conduct  of  the  life  derived  from  it ;  and  both  are  supposed 
to  be  so  united  with  each  other,  that  those  who  wished  to  receive 
baptism  should  declare  themselves  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  they  had  been  taught,  and  bind  them$elve8  to  rule  their 
lives  by  them" 

Origen  also  affirms,  that  the  candidates  were  required  '^  to  make 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  their  desire  and  purpose  to  live  in 
conformity  with  Christian  dut^."*  If  any  of  these  subsequently 
fell  into  scandalous  sin,  they  were  excommunicated  and  ^^  bewailed 
as  dead ;"  and  if  on  repentance  they  were  restored,  they  were  re- 
ceived as  ^^ alive  from  the  dead."'  Such  were  the  mutual  relations 
which  the  members  of  the  church  considered  themselves  as  sustain- 
ing by  their  covenant  vows/  Such  relations  are  distinctly  recog- 
nised even  by  Cyprian,'  who,  in  his  efforts  to  exalt  the  dignity  and 
authority^  of  the  bishop,  did  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  sub- 
vert the  original  constitution  of  the  church. 

4.  The  primitive  churches  recognised  the  mutual  covenant  rela- 
tions of  members  in  their  discipline.  The  act  of  excommunication 
is  indeed  often  ascribed  to  bishops  and  presbyters  previous  to  the 
age  of  Cyprian.  But  such  declarations,  in  this  period  of  the  churchy 
do  not  imply  the  independent  exercise  of  episcopal  prerogatives. 
The  bishop  acted  as  the  moderator  of  the  church :  as  such,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  though 
acting  only  as  the  organ  of  the  church. 

Tertullian  makes  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be  the  act, 
not  of  the  bishop^  but  of  the  church.  In  speaking  of  those  who 
violated  the  rules  of  chastity,  be  says,  ^'  we  utterly  remove  them 
from  the  pale  of  the  church."*  Tertullian  never  held  the  office  of 
a  bishop :  in  this  connection  he  speaks  of  no  official  act  of  his  own, 
but  of  the  associated  action  of  the  church. 

''  The  faithful"  in  Asia  Minor,  A.  d.  180  to  198,  ''  held  frequent 
conferences"  throughout  that  country  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  and  having  examined  these  novel  doctrines  and  pronounced 
them  vain,  rejected  them  as  heresy,  and  expelled  and  prohibited 
from  communion  with  the  church  those  who  held  them.  Observe 
also  the  action  of  the  church  in  the  case  of  Apollonius  of  Ephesus.' 

Even  Cyprian,  with  all  his  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 

•  Ovs  oM^  Vft  0oiAio>u  f  ra  Xpctf^Mwovf  hotnwfta, — Contr.  C4t.  lib.  iii.  o.  I. 
t  Non  modo  limine^  ▼•nun  omni  eodeaisB  teoto  submoTimiu. — Z>e  Fredidu 
0.iT. 
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bishop,  accoants  the  Bufiihiges  of  the  people  an  essential  part  of  the 
solemnity  of  excommunication/ 

In  this  connection  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  consideration,  that 
a  confession  before  the  church  by  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  a 
scandalous  offence  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  restora- 
tion to  the  communion  of  the  church.  TertuUian  requires  that  in- 
ward compunction  of  conscience  should  be  manifested  by  outward 
acts,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  by  the  entire  deportment  of  the  trans- 
gressor, by  a  confession  of  his  sins  before  the  presbyters,  and  by 
earnest  importunity  in  his  behalf  with  the  brethren,*  the  friends  of 
God.  Many  other  passages  of  the  same  general  import  might  be 
adduced,  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  confession  to  the  church  was 
required  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to  the  fratemitjf  by 
the  offence,  as  well  as  a  just  expression  of  penitence  for  the  sin 
committed.  The  confession  was,  therefore,  a  recognition  of  cove- 
nant relations  to  the  church.  Tertullian,  in  connection  with  the 
passage  just  quoted,  says,  '^  the  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  suffer- 
ing of  one  of  its  members ;  but  the  whole  body  must  share  in  the 
pain,  and  co-operate  toward  the  cure." 

As  those  who  had  relapsed  or  fallen  into  scandalous  sin  made 
their  confession  to  the  church,  so  they  were  also  restored  to  the 
communion  and  fellowship  of  the  church  by  the  rote  of  this  body. 
Cyprian  severely  censures  Therapius,  his  colleague,  for  having  r^ 
ceived  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  prematurely,  and  without 
the  request  or  knowledge  of  the  people,  one,  once  a  presbyter,  who 
had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  church.^  He  rebukes  himself 
for  a  similar  irregularity,  in  which  the  conservative  power  of  the 
people  was  especially  manifest.  The  men  whom  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  restoring,  against  the  better  judgment  of  the  church, 
proved  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  The  same  custom,  also  pre- 
vailed at  Rome,  where  a  concourse  of  the  brethren  was  held  at 
the  restoration  of  certain  schismatics  who,  confessing  their  faults, 
sought  forgiveness  of  the  church.  ^^  All,  with  one  voice,  gave  thanks 
to  God,  receiving  them  with  tears,  as  if  just  released  from  prison."t 

This  view  of  the  covenant  relations  assumed  in  the  primitive 


*  Plemmque  vero  J^uiiiifl  preoes  alere,  ingemeMere,  lacrjmaii,  et  rnugire  diet 
nooiesque  ad  Dominum  siiiim,  preflbjteris  adyoWi,  et  oaria  Dei  adgenienlari,  omai- 
bna  fratribuB  legationia  depricattonis  sutt  iigangere. — De  P<gni(entutt  c.  iz. 

f  Una  vox  erat  omniiuii  gratias  Deo  agentiam,  gaudinm  peetoria  laerTiiiis  ez- 
primentes,  eompleeteiui  eos  quasi  hodte  poena  earceris  ftiissent  UberatL — Ctp. 
Eput.  46. 
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churcli  on  a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  may  be  concluded  in 
the  words  of  Neander : — 

"  Whoeyer,  by  baptism,  united  himself  to  the  Christian  church, 
was  required,  by  the  covenant  administered  to  him  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works,  which  involved  not 
only  a  renunciation  of  idolatry,  but  of  sins  of  every  kind.  The 
affirmative  part  of  this  oath  was  a  covenant  to  live  a  religious  life» 
corresponding  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  This  covenant  was  de- 
nominated the  Christian's  military  oath — Mcramentum  milUim 
Chriitianw  ;  and  the  creed  which  they  retained  in  memory,  was  the 
Christians  pass  or  watch  word — tawera  mUlitiw  CfhristianXj  sym- 
bolum.* 

But  the  independence  of  the  churches  was  gradually  changed 
and  finally  subverted  by  the  rise  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy.  The 
authority  which  belonged  to  the  church  by  means  of  their  covenant 
relations,  passed  by  degrees  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  by  virtue 
of  his  episcopal  prerogatives,  derived,  as  he  soon  began  to  claim,  no^ 
from  the  church,  but  from  the  (rreat  Head  of  the  church  through 
the  apostolical  succession.  It  was,  in  the  language  of  Neander, 
^^  a  retrogression  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  the  Jewish" — ^the  com- 
mencement of  ^^  a  revolution  destined  to  last  for  ages,  and  ever  to 
unfold  itself  in  a  wider  circle  from  the  germ  which  had  once  been 
implanted." 

This  retrogression  was  the  fatal  error  of  the  ancient  church,  the 
proton  pBeudon  of  all  that  system  of  false  assumptions  and  errors 
which,  under  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  early  supplanted  the  primitive 
organization  of  the  church,  perverted  its  .ordinances,  and  finally 
ended  in  the  superstition,  the  idolatry,  the  blasphemy,  and  the 

spiritual  despotism  of  the  papal  supremacy.* 

-  -  ' 

*  The  foUowing  paasages  from  Cyprian  wiU  illoBtrftte  Mb  Tiewe  of  the  aathori^ 
and  powers  of  the  priesthood : — 

Ne  pntent  ribi  rits  ant  salutis  constare  rationem,  si  episcopis  et  sacerdotibus 
obtemperare  nolnerint,  onm  in  Denteronomio  Dominns  dicat ;  et  homo  quioonqne 
feeerit  in  snperbia,  at  non  ezaudiat  saoerdotem,  ant  jndioem,  quicnnqne  ftierit  in 
diebus  Ulis,  morietnr  homo  iUe  et  omnis  populns,  cum  andierit,  timebit,  et  non  agent 
tmpie  etiam  nunc  Interfici  Dens  jassit  sacerdotibns  sois  non  obtemperantes. — EpiaL 
4.  Cnm  base  tanta  ao  talia  et  mnlta  alia  exempla  pnecedant,  qnibus  sacerdotalis 
anctoritas  et  poteetas  de  dirina  dignatione  firmatnr,  qnalis  putas  eos  esse  qui  sa- 
eerdotum  hostes,  et  eontra  ecclesiam  catholieam  rebelles,  nee  prasmonentis  domini 
eommunicatione,  neo  ftitori  jadicii  nltione  terrentor  ?  Neqne  enim  aliunde  h»- 
reses  obortis  sunt,  ant  nata  sunt  schismata,  qnam  inde»  qnod  saoerdoti  Dei  non 
obtemperatnr  neo  unns  in  eolesia  ad  tempos  sacerdos  et  ad  tempns  Judex  riee 
Ghristi  cogitotor.— .Qptft  69.  Comp.  76.  EpuL  Dt  Bapt  m  Opp,  Cyp. 
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The  clergy  became  now  a  mediating  priesthood,  independent  of 
the  church,  and  vested  with  authority  from  God  to  mle  the  church 
and  its  members ;  and,  by  outward  ordinances,  to  communicate  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  transition  changed  essentiiedly  the  relations  of  the  officers  to 
the  members  of  the  church  and  the  conditions  of  church-member- 
ship. The  officers  of  the  church,  instead  of  receiving  authority  and 
office  from  that  body  for  their  service,  claim  authority  and  commis- 
sion from  God  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  They  are  now 
the  rulers,  not  the  servants,  as  at  the  beginning  they  were,  of  the 
church.  A  union  with  the  church  by  a>  public  profession  is  a 
transaction,  not  so  much  between  the  church  and  the  professing 
Christian  a^  between  him  and  the  bishop.  The  contracting, 
covenanting  parties  are  the  bishop  and  the  believer.  The  sove- 
reign authority  of  the  church  is  merged  and  lost  in  that  of  the 
p^esthood. 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  naturally  resolves  itself  into  a  system  of 
penance  administered  by  the  priesthood,  in  whom  alone  authority 
is  vested  for  the  punishment  of  offences.  The  confessional,  which 
requires  the  offender  to  tell  the  tale  of  all  his  sins  in  the  ear  of  a 
sinful  creature  like  himself,  and  to  bow  down  to  degrading  penance 
dictated  by  the  confessor,  is  only  a  practical  application  of  the 
power  of  a  tyrannical  priesthood.  The  deep  degradation  and  de- 
basement to  which  popery  has  reduced  the  people  is  its  final  result. 

On  the  contrary,  the  total  neglect  of  all  discipline,  as  in  the 
established  churches  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  is  a  result 
equally  legitimate  of  wresting  the  disciplinary  power  from  the  laity, 
and  concentrating  it  in  the  priesthood.  Give  the  ministry  the  abso- 
lute and  independent  control  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
they  will  either  abuse  or  neglect  it.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  in  all 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  great  conservative  power  in  the 
church,  her  ornament  and  her  strength,  the  defence  of  her  liberties, 
the  preservation  of  her  purity,  is — the  laity.  The  laity  are  at  this 
time  the  only  effectual  safeguard  against  the  disastrous  encroach- 
ments of  papacy  and  high-church  prelacy  in  the  Episcopal  churches 
of  England  and  America.  This  strange  effort  to  ^^  unprotestantize*' 
these  churches,  and  reinvolve  them  in  the  darkness,  delusion,  and 
degradation  of  papacy,  is  eminently  a  perversion  of  the  priesthood, 
by  which  the  people  continue  comparatively  unaffected.  The  stead- 
fastness of  their  faith  is  the  hope,  and  may  be  the. defence  of  the 
Episcopal  church  against  that  tide  of  error  which  is  setting  in  upon 
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her  like  a  flood,  from  the  ahominations  of  papacy.  "  The  laity," 
Bays  an  American  bishop—"  The  laity  must  save  the  church." 

In  view  of  the  early  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church,  we  may  well  pause  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  grace  that 
directed  the  Puritans  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  reformation  where 
Luther  and  others  left  it,  and  restore  both  the  government  and 
worship  of  the  church  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and  purity.  Im* 
mortal  honour  is  indeed  due  to  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  for  the 
great  work  which  they  so  nobly  began.  But  Luther  was  not  a 
radical  reformer.  He  sought  not  to  emancipate  the  church,  either 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  state,  or  the  more  disastrous  bondage  of 
the  pope.  He  sought  not  to  lead  out  the  Israel  of  God  from  their 
house  of  bondage  and  reinstate  them  in  the  liberty  wherewith  God 
hath  made  his  people  free.  He  sought  not  to  relieve  the  ritual  of 
the  enormous  burden  of  forms  and  ceremonies  and  solemn  absurdi- 
ties  with  which  popery,  age  after  age,  had  been  overlaying  the  sim- 
ple worship  of  the  primitive  Christians.  His  effort  was  rather  to 
correct  the  wrong  than  to  restore  the  right,  to  reform  rather  than 
to  revolutionize,  to  rectify  rather  than  remove  the  abuses,  supersti- 
tions,  and  errore  of  papacy.  The  church  was  in  his  view  an  ancient 
and  venerable  structure.  It  had  stood  fast  for  ages  in  solemn, 
gloomy  grandeur,  and  against  it  he  feared  to  raise  a  sacrilegious 
hand.  His  effort  was  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  which  had  gath- 
ered, in  the  lapse  of  ages,  about  the  sacred  edifice,  to  repair  its 
desolations,  to  renew  its  ancient  solemn  services  and  fill  its  vast 
courts  again  with  devout  worshippers.  Amazed  at  the  decay  and 
rottenness  which  he  everywhere  discovered,  he  faltered  at  the 
effects  of  his  own  great  arm  in  demolishing  what  he  only  thought 
to  repair  and  adorn.  He  understood  not  the  mission  on  which 
heaven  had  sent  him,  and  stayed  his  hand  when  as  yet  he  had  but 
begun  his  work.  To  change  the  figure,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance ;  but,  like  the  timid  king  of  Israel, 
he  smote  three  times  and  stayed ;  whereas  he  should  have  smitten 
five  or  six  times,  then  had  he  smitten  the  enemy  until  he  had  con- 
sumed it. 

It  remained  for  other  men  at  a  later  age,  for  the  noble  army  of 
the  Puritan  dissenters,  to  re-establish  the  church  on  the  foundation 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  to  reassert  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
to  reject,  not  only  the  superstitions  and  empty  ceremonials  of  the 
popish  ritual,  but  the  formalities  also  of  the  liturgy  and  prayer 
book,  and  to  restore  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  primitive  worship. 
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§2.   OF  PENANCE. 

This  system  of  penance  was  manifestly  of  a  penal  eharaeter^  % 
yindication  of  the  laws  of  religion,  and  a  warning  against  trans- 
gression, as  well  as  a  means  of  correction  and  reformation  to  the 
offender.  Administered  by  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  priest- 
hood, it  might  easily  be  perrerted  for  the  gratification  of  private 
resentment  and  the  accomplishment  of  sinister  ends. 

Penance,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  an  insti- 
tution either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive 
church,  but  of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  essentially  an  institution  of 
prelacy  or  episcopacy,  administered  by  the  bishop. 

Tertullian,  f  A.  D.  220,  speaks  of  certain  acts  of  penance,  and 
Cyprian  also  often  speaks  of  them,  but  the  different  classes  of  peni- 
tents were  not  formed  and  their  specific  acts  of  humiliation  pre- 
scribed until  the  fourth  century,  when  prelacy  had  already  super- 
seded the  primitive  organisation  of  the  church,  and  changed  her 
ordinances  and  her  rites.  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conse- 
quence of  making  outward  of  the  conception  of  the  church,  and 
of  that  Old  Testament  view  of  the  priesthood  had  here  already 
mixed  in.  Thus  the  judgment  on  an  individual  who  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  church  penance  was  reckoned  among  the  acts 
of  the  priesthood ;  and  the  full  power  of  exercising  it,  derived  from 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  given  to  the  aposties."^ 

Tertullian  wrote  a  treatise  on  penitence,  in  which  he.  teaches  that 
repentance,  consisting  in  a  sorrow  for  sins  committed,  whether  in 
act  or  thought,  arising  from  a  fear  of  Grod  and  tending  to  salva- 
tion, is  necessary  in  order  to  baptism ;  and  that,  in  case  of  sin  after 
baptism,  there  is  room  once  more,  'but  only  once,  for  repentance. 
This  is  to  be  accompanied  with  an  outward  act  of  penitence,  e^ofJUh 
Xoyrfitjg,  This  book  manifestly  departs  from  the  simplicity  of 
Scripture,  and  contains  various  seeds  of  error. 

Cyprian  of  Carthage  defends  the  same  general  principles  against 
the  Novatians,  who  denied  to  the  fallen  Christian  professor  the 
grace  of  Grod  and  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation,  and  accordingly 
refused  him  the  benefit  of  penance  and  readmission  to  the  church. 
The  sentiments  of  Tertullian  and  of  Cyprian  are  fully  developed 
in  the  note  below,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  their  writings.* 

*  Ne  igitur  ore  Dostro,  quo  paoem  negamus,  qno  daritiam  magiB  homana  er«- 
dulitatifl,  quam  diTinn  et  paUrnn  pietatis  opponimtis,  oTes  nobis  eommissaB  a 
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§  3.   OF  THB  SUBJECTS  OF  PENANCE,  OR  THE  OFFENCES  FOR  WHICH 

IT  WAS  IMPOSED. 

Penance  related  only  to  such  as  had  been  ezcltided  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  Its  immediate  object  was,  not  the  for- 
giveness of  the  offender  by  the  Lord  Ood,  but  his  reconciliation 
with  the  church.  It  could,  therefore,  relate  only  to  open  and 
scandalous  offences.  De  occultis  non  judicat  eccle^ia — ^the  church 
takes  no  cognizance  of  secret  sins — ^was  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
church.  The  early  fathers  say  expressly  that  the  church  offers 
pardon  only  for  offences  committed  against  her.  The  forgiveness 
of  all  sin  she  refers  to  Gt>d  himself.  Omnia  atUenij  says  Cyprian, 
Ep.  55,  remi88imu8*Deo  omnipotenti,  in  cujus  poteutate  sunt  omnia 
re%ervataJ^  Such  are  the  concurring  sentiments  of  most  of  the 
early  writers  on  this  subject.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to 
confound  these  important  distinctions,  and  to  arrogate  to  the  church 
the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins. 

Various  synonymous  expressions  occur  in  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Cyprian,  to  denote  this  mode  of  discipline,  all  of  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  representations  given  above  of  penance, 
such  as  disciplina,  orandi  disciplina^  patientise  disciplina,  deifiea 
disciplina,  satiefactioj  satiafacere,  etc.  The  last-mentioned  terms 
imply  a  demand  made  by  the  church,  on  conditions  imposed  in 
order  to  a  restoration  to  that  body.     Hence  also  the  frequent  ex- 


Domino  reposoantar :  plaouit  nobis,  Saneto  SpirUu  tuggerentef  H  Domino  per  vitiones 
multM  et  mani/ettai  admonenU,  quia  hostis  imminere  pnenontiatar  et  oBtenditur, 
coUigere  intra  oastra  milites  Christi,  examinatis  singalornm  oausis,  pacem  lapsis 
dare,  imo  pugnaturis  arma  snggerere ;  quod  oredimns  Tobis  quoqne  paternao 
misericordisB  contemplatione  placitarum.  Qnod  si  de  ooUegis  aliqais  exstiterit, 
qui  nrgente  certamine  pacem  firatribns  et  sororibns  non  putat  dandum,  reddet  ille 
rationem  in  die  jndioii  Domino,  Tel  importunse  censnne,  Tel  inhnmanm  doritisD 
8n». — Ctpbiam,  Ep.  64  ad  ComeUum,  de  pace  Laptu  danda. 

*  Nos,  in  quantum  nobis  et  Tidere  et  judioare  oonoeditur,  fadem  singulorum 
Tidemus,  cor  sorutari  et  mentem  perspioere  non  possumus.  De  bis  judicat  occul- 
torum  scrutator  et  cognitor  cite  Tenturus,  et  de  aroanis  cordis  atque  abditis  judi- 
caturus.  Obesse  autem  mali  bonis  non  debent,  sed  magis  mali  a  bonis  acyuyari. 
— Id.  £p,  66.  Qua  ex  causa  necessario  apud  nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annos  seniores 
et  prsBpositi  in  unum  oouTeniamus  ad  disponenda  ea,  qusB  cursB  nostras  commissa 
sunt,  ut  si  qua  graviora  sunt,  communi  eonsilio  dirigantur,  lapsis  quoque  fratrir 
bus,  et  post  layacrum  salutare  a  diabolo  Tulneratis  per  poenitentiam  medela  qu»- 
ratur :  non  quasi  a  nobis  remissionem  peocatonun  eonsequantur,  sed  ut  per  nos 
ad  intelligentiam  delictorum  suorum  oonyertantur,  et  Domino  plenius  satisfaoere 
cogantur. — Fibmiuax,  £p,  ad  Cyprian,  Ep.  Cypr,  76. 
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pression,  pcenitentia  eananicay  eanone$  pomit€ntiale9 — ^penitential 
exercises  required  by  authority  of  councils  and  bishops. 

In  the  ancient  phraseology  of  the  church,  the  lapsedj  who  after 
professing  Christianity  had  abjured  their  faith,  were  included  amohg 
the  proper  subjects  of  penance.  The  term  was  frequently  applied 
in  a  wider  sense,  but  in  this  restricted  sense  the  lapsed  were  divided 
into  several  classes.  1.  The  lihellatici — ^those  who  received  from 
a  Roman  magistrate  a  warrant  for  their  security,  libettum  securi- 
tati$j  or  pact8j  certifying  that  they  were  not  Christians,  or  that 
they  were  not  required  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^  2.  The  sacrijieati, 
including  all  those  who  had  sacrificed  to  heathen  gods,  whether  by 
constraint  or  voluntarily.'  8.  TaditoreB,  This  term  came  into^use 
about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Cyprian,  and  was  employed  to 
denote  those  who  had  delivered  up  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
church  records,  or  any  other  property  of  the  church.*  These  were 
chargeable  with  different  degrees  of  guilt,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  offence.  They  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery 
were  sometimes  included  under  this  class. 

§4.   OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  PENITENTS. 

Neither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  make  any  mention  of  different 
classes  of  penitents.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  this  dis- 
tinction into  several  classes  was  made  at  a  later  period.  They  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  equivocal  epistle  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
bishop  of  Neocsesarea,  which,  if  genuine,  falls  between  A.  D.  244  and 
A.  D.  270.  This  classification  was  fully  known  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,^ and  probably  was  first  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

The  penitents  were  divided  into  four  classes  or  degrees,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  npo(Tx>lGu'oi^fg,  flenteSy  mourners  or  weeper%.  These  were 
rather  candidates  for  penance  than  actual  penitents.  They  were 
wont  to  lie  prostrate  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  Sometimes  they 
knelt  or  stood,  entreating  the  faithful  and  the  clergy  to  intercede  for 
them  for  their  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  These  were  probably 
called  ;|^£Cfxd^orr£g9  htemanteSy  because  they  remained  in  the  open 
•air,  not  being  permitted,  on  any  occasion,  to  enter  within  the  sacred 

enclosure  of  the  church.  Others  suppose  that  demoniacs  were  desig- 
nated by  this  name  from  the  convulsions  to  which  they  were  subject. 

2.  *AxfOc;^voi,  audienteSj  hearen.    These  were  permitted  to 
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enter  within  the  doors,  and  to  take  their  station  in  the  narthex,  or 
lowest  part  of  the  house,  where  they  were  allowed  to  hear  the  read- 
ing and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  bnt  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  joining  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  Basil  and  others  prescribe 
three  years  as  the  term  of  their  continuance  in  this  order.'  They 
were  regarded  as  sustaining  the  same  relations  to  the  phurch  as  the 
first  class  of  catechumens,  and  were  known  by  the  same  name. 
They  were  distinguished,  however,  from  the  catechumens,  by  not 
being  permitted  to  receive*  the  imposition  of  hands.' 

3.  TTtOTUTtftovrsgy  TowxXivovregf  auistratiy  or  genuflectenteSy 
prostrator%y  kneelers.  These  were  much  the  same  as  the  third  class 
of  catechumens,  who  also  bore  the  same  name.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  public  prayer,  but  only  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
The  catechumens  took  precedence  of  them  in  attendance  upon 
prayers,  and  sooner  passed  into  a  higher  grade.  In  this  class  of 
penitents  they  continued  three,  and  sometimes  even  seven  years.^ 

4.  XvPLardfievoLy  cormstentes^  btf-9tander$.  This  class  take  their 
name  from  their  being  permitted  to  $tand  with  believers,  and  to  join 
with  them  in  prayer,  but  not  to  partake  of  the  communion  with 
them.'  Whether  they  were  permitted  to  remain  as  spectators  of 
the  sacramental  service  is  uncertain.  They  continued  in  this  class 
for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Some  have  supposed,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  that  there  was 
a  fifth  class  of  penitents.  The  truth  rather  is  that  the  distinction 
between  these  classes  was  not  uniformly  observed.  In  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  the  bishop  had  not,  indeed,  authority  officially  to  regulate 
the  rules  of  penance ;  still  he  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in 
these  matters.  But  by  later  ecclesiastical  rules,  the  bishop  was 
authorized  to  abridge  or  extend,  the  time  allotted  for  penance.  The 
Council  of  Ancyra,  especially,  accorded  to  the  bishop  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  this  respect,  and  particularly  directs  him  charitably 
to  consider  the  deportment  of  the  offender,  both  before  and  after 
entering  upon  a  course  of  penance,  and  to  grant  him  a  dispensation 
accordingly.  "*"  This  is  the  true  origin  of  that  practice  which  subse- 
quently led  to  such  enormous  abuses — the  granting  of  indulgences. 

The  indulgentia  paechaliSj  so  called,  has  a  special  reference  to 
the  penitents,  and  to  their  stations  in.  the  early  church. 

futa  tavtOf  iittaS^d^'  «u  oihri^  17  fOMf^ftfottia  ifCtfittptio^. — Cone.  Aneyr.  0.  ▼. 
ThiB  mle  was  MtabUshed  also  by  ConatUut,  CaroUn.  1.  tu.  c.  294. 
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§  5.  OF  THB  DUTIBS  OF  PENITENTS,  AND  THE  DISCIPLINE  IMPOSED 
UPON  THEM  ;  OB  THB  DIFFERENT  KINDS  AND  DEaRBBS  OF  PEN- 
ANCE. 

Penance,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  wholly  a  voluntanf 
act  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  subject  to  it.  The  church  n6t 
only  would  not  enforce  it,  but  they  refused  even  to  urge  or  invite 
any  to  submit  to  this  discipline.  It  was  to  be  sought  as  a  favour, 
not  inflicted  as  a  penalty.  But  the  offending  person  had  no  au- 
thority or  permission  to  prescribe  his  own  duties  as  a  penitent 
When  once  he  had  resolved  to  seek  the  forgiveness  and  reconcili- 
ation of  the  church,  it  was,  exclusively,  the  prerogative  of  the 
bishop  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  this  was  to  be  effected* 
No  one  could  even  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  penance,  without 
permission  first  obtained  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter  as  his  repre- 
sentative, to  which  they  were  admitted  by  imposition  of  hands. 

The  duties  required  of  penitents,  consisted  essentially  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

1.  Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes  were  required  to  hned  in 
worship^  while  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand. 

2.  All  were  required  to  make  known  their  penitential  sorrow  by 
an  open  and  public  confession  of  their  sin.  This  confession  was 
to  be  made,  not  before  the  bishop  or  the  priesthood,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  churchy  with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  lamenta- 
tions. These  e3q)ressions  of  grief  they  were  to  renew  and  continue, 
80  long  as  they  remained  in  the  first,  or  lowest  class  of  penitents, 
entreating,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  behalf,  the  prayers  and  in- 
tercession of  the  faithful.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  demon- 
strations of  penitence  may  be  formed  from  a  record  of  them  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  Cyprian.^  Almost  all  the  canons  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  sighs  and  tears  accompanying  these  effusions. 

8.  Throughout  the  whole  term  of  penance,  all  expressions  of  joy 
were  to  be  restrained,  and  all  ornaments  of  dress  to  be  laid  aside. 
The  penitents  were  required,  literally,  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  to 
cover  their  heads  with  ashes.*    Nor  were  these  acts  of  humiliation 

*  ^Otf'ff  f u>tv  &Mi0r^«(u,  «M  Mv6dfU90if  oassoy,  xai  69liXo¥  xcM'wCaoQfif Mr  fiffa 
fixHiXrii  tffToud^f,  «M  dcurpvuy  ytpooriCf 0f«v. — EvssB.  But.  EecL  lib.  T.  o.  2S.  Quia  hoe 
crederet,  at  Baooam  indueret,  at  errorem  publiee  fater«tar,  et  tot»  orbe  8peot«nt« 
Romana,  ante  diem  pasohae  in  Basilica  Laterani  staret  in  ordine  pcenitantiamf — 
HiKSON.  Ep.  80,  Epit,  Fab.  De  ipso  qnoque  habitu  atqne  Tieta  mandat,  saooo  et 
oineri  inoubare,  corpus  sordibaa  obsoorare. — ^TiaTUUi.  D€  FamL  e.  9.     Totnm 
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restricted  to  Ash  Wednesday  merelji  when  especially  they  were 
required. 

4.  The  men  were  required  to  cat  short  their  hair,  and  to  shave 
their  beards,  in  token  of  sorrow.  The  women  were  to  appear  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  wearing  a  peculiar  kind  of  veil.' 

5.  During  the  whole  term  of  penance,  bathing,  feasting,  and 
sensual  gratifications,  allowable  at  other  times,  were  prohibited. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  regulations,  marriage  was  also  forbidden.* 

6.  Besides  these  restrictions  and  rules  of  a  negative  character, 
there  were  certain  positive  requirements  with  which  the  penitents 
were  expected  to  comply. 

(a)  They  were  obliged  to  be  present,  and  to  perform  their  part 
at  every  religioue  assembltfy  whether  public  or  private, — ^a  regulation 
which  neither  believers  nor  catechumens  were  required  to  observe.^ 

(6)  They  were  expected  to  abound  in  deeds  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, particularly  in  almsgiving  to  the  poor. 

((?)  Especially  were  they  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  parabolani, 
in  giving  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  in  taking  care  of  them. 
These  offices  of  kindness  they  were  expected  particularly  to  bestow 
upon  such  as  were  affected  with  contagious  diseases. 

{d)  It  was  also  their  duty  to  assist  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  regulations  last  mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  church  of  Africa.' 

These  duties  and  regulations  collectively,  were  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  i^oiioXoyriCfigy  eonfeseion.  By  this 
was  understood  not  only  toarda^  but  works;  both,  in  connection, 
being  the  appropriate  means  of  manifesting  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

§6.   OF  THE  READMISSION  OF   PENITENTS  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

The  readmission  of  penitents  into  the  church  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  controversy  with  the  early  fathers,  and  ancient  religious 
sects.     Some  contended  that  those  who  had  once  been  excluded 


ooTpns  inciuia  maoeretnr,  oinere  adspenam,  et  opertnm  oilioia. — Am beos.  ad  Vv^ 
gm  Lapsam  o.  S.  Agite  poeoitentiam  plenam,  dolentis  ao  lamentantis  animi  pro- 
bate moestitiam.  .  .  .  Orare  importet  impensioB,  et  rogare,  diem  Inota  tran- 
tigere,  Tigiliis  noctes  ao  fletibns  daoere,  tempaa  omne  laorimosiB  lamentaUonibna 
oecapare,  stratoB  solo  adhsrere,  in  oinere  et  oilioio  et  sordibas  Tolutari,  post  in- 
dumentum Christi  perditam  nallum  jam  Telle  yestitam,  post  diaboli  cibom  malle 
j^unium,  justos  operibns  incnmbere,  quibas  peooati  pnrgantnr,  eleemoqynis  Are- 

qnenter  inaistore,  qnibns  a  morte  aninus  liberantur.— Otp&ian.  Vb  Lapsit. 

80 
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from  the  church  for  their  crimes,  ought  never  again  to  be  receiyed 
to  her  fellowship  and  communion.  But  the  church  generally  were 
disposed  to  exercise  a  more  charitable  and  forgiving  spirit. 

The  following  general  principles  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church, 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  excommunicated  members  to  their 
former  standing. 

1.  There  was  no  established  term  of  time  for  the  continuance  of 
penance.  The  several  grades  each  extended  through  three,  seven, 
and  even  ten  years ;  but  the  whole  was  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, or  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.^  The  abuse  and  per- 
version of  this  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  bishop  led  the  way 
to  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

2.  Sincere  and  unfeigned  penitence  was,  alone,  considered  legiti- 
mate and  satisfactory.  It  was  called  pomitentia  tegUimOy  plena, 
justa^  when  attended,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  with  lamenta- 
tions, and  with  tears,  and  every  demonstration  of  sincere  peniten- 
tial sorrow  for  sin.  This  was  regarded  more  than  the  amount  of 
time  spent,  under  the  discipline  of  penance.' 

3.  In  case  of  extreme  sickness,  and  in  prospect  of  death,  the  ex- 
communicated person  might  be  forgiven  and  restored  by  the  bishop, 
or  by  a  presbyter  or  deacon,  by  virtue  of  authority  delegated  to 
him  for  this  purpose.  But  in  case  of  the  recovery  of  the  siok  per- 
son, the  whole  prescribed  course  of  penitence  was  usually  required 
of  him.' 

4.  When  one  of  the  clergy  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure  he 
was  forever  incapacitated  from  returning  to  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  even  though  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 
A  layman  also,  who  had  once  been  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
church,  was  ineligible  to  any  clerical  office.^ 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  receiving  again  the  returning  penitent, 
it  may  be  remarked, 

1.  That  the  restoration  was  not  only  a  public  act,  but  a  part  of 
public  worship.  For  this  public  absolution  the  obvious  reason  was 
assigned,  that  the  restitution  made  by  the  offender,  was  in  this  way 
made  as  public  as  the  act  of  excommunication  ;  and  that  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  the  discipline  might  be  felt  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  church. 

2.  The  same  bishop,  under  whom  the  penitent  had  been  excluded 
from  the  church,  or  his  successor,  was  the  only  appropriate  organ 
of  restoring  him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church.^  This  rule  was 
so  strictly  enforced  that  the  bL'^hop,  who  should  violate  it,  was  liable 


io^r^ 
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to  seyere  censure,  or  to  be  removed  from  office  for  the  offence.* 
To  prevent  any  mistake,  the  names  of  excommunicated  persons 
were  publicly  enrolled,  and  a  list  of  their  names  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring dioceses.'  These  regulations  were  severally  observed  in 
order  that  the  church,  who  witnessed  the  offence,  might  also  receive 
the  full  influence  of  the  discipline^with  which  it  was  was  visited. 

8.  The  restoration  usually  took  place  on  Passion  week,  which  was 
from  this  circumstance  denominated  hebdomtu  indulgenticg ;  or 
at  some  time  appointed  by  the  bishop.  The  transaction  was  per- 
formed in  the  church,  when  the  people  were  assembled  for  religious 
worship ;  and  for  the  most  part  immediately  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  individual,  kneeling  before  the 
bishop  in  the  attitude  and  garb  of  a  penitent,  and  before  the  altar, 
or  the  reading  desk,  (the  amboj)  was  readmitted  by  him  with  prayer 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.^  The  latter  rite,  especially,  was  re- 
garded as  the  significant  and  principal  token  of  admission  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  The  chrism  was  also  administered  to 
heretics,  but  to  no  other  class  of  offenders. 

4.  No  established  form  of  absolution  is  recorded,  but  from 
analogy  it  might  be  presumed  that  some  such  was  in  use.  Nothing 
like  the  modern  method  of  absolving  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  known  to  the  ancient  church.*  The 
whole  rite  was  frequently  denominated  dare  pacem,  from  which 
it  is  fairly  presumed,  that  some  such  phraseology  was  included  in 
the  form  of  absolution. 

5.  The  fifty-first  Psalm  was  usually  sung  on  this  occasion,  but 
not  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  service.^^ 

6.  The  sacrament  was  immediately  administered  as  a  token  that 
the  penitent  was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  privileges,  the  disquali- 
fication for  the  clerical  office  only  excepted. 

Such  then  were  the  solemnities  by  which  penitents  were  restored 
to  the  privileges  of  the  church.  On  the  day  appointed  for  their 
deliverance  from  this  humiliating  condition,  they  came  into  the 
church  in  a  penitential  garb  of  sackcloth,  and  with  a  trembling 
voice  and  copious  tears,  took  their  station  on  an  elevated  platform, 
where,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation,  they  made  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  their  sins,  and  throwing  themselves  down  on  the 
ground,  they  besought  them  to  forgive  the  scandal  and  reproach 
diey  had  brought  on  the  Christian  name,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  their  intercessory  prayers.  The  brethren, 
moved  with  the  liveliest  emotions  at  beholding  one  to  whom  they 
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had  often  given  the  kiss  of  peace  in  so  distressing  a  situation,  fell 
on  their  knees  along  with  him ;  and  the  minister,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude of  prostration,  laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  penitent, 
supplicated,  with  solemn  feryour,  the  divine  compassion  on  him, 
and  then  raising  him,  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  at  the 
table  of  the  communion. 


§7.   OF  PRIVATB  PBNAKCB. 

BoKAK  Catholic  writers  define  public  penance  to  be  such  as  re- 
lates to  notorious  offences,  and  is  performed  onlj  before  the  church ; 
private  penance  relates  to  sins  confessed  only  to  a  priest,  for  which 
satisfaction  is  privately  performed.  It  is  private  penance,  thus 
closely  connected  with  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  which 
has  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Bome. 

No  precedent  or  other  authority  in  favour  of  this  practice  can  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  James  v.  16,  relates  to  a  muiiwd 
confession  of  sins,  and  demands  no  more  confession  of  the  people 
to  a  priest,  than  of  a  priest  to  the  people.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
abandoning  this  passage,  contend,  however,  that  auricular  confes- 
sion is  founded  on  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  natural  and  ne- 
cessary accompaniment  of  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  which  they 
suppose  to  have  been  vested  in  the  apostles,  Matt,  xviii.  18 ;  xvL 
19 ;  John  xz.  28.  Such  is  the  position  maintained  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  (Sess.  xiv.  c.  8-6 :)  the  unsoundness  of  which  has  been, 
however,  abundantly  proved. 

The  more  acute  and  judicious  controversialists  on  the  Romish 
side,  betake  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  fathers  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  claiming  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
and  others,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  existence  of  private  confession 
in  their  days.  But  it  is  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  J^ojtia- 
^.dj^aig,  or  confessio,  to  which  they  allude,  is  quite  another  thing 
— such,  in  fact,  as  has  been  already  dcitoribed ;  a  point  which  is 
fully  conceded  by  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  antiquarian,  Oabriel 
Albaspinseus.^  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
i^ofioXdyriCig  only  in  the  sense  of  confession  of  sin  to  Almighty 
Ood,  or  as  denoting  public  penance ;  the  whole  exercise,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  being  denominated  from  its  introductory  part.  Concern- 
ing the  former  kind  of  confession,  the  fathers  teach  expressly  that  it 
is  to  be  made  only  to  (}od,  and  not  by  any  means  to  man,  whether  to 
the  whole  church  or  to  individual  ministers.'  It  is  wholly  unconnected 
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ynth  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  or  penalty ;  its  only  ne- 
cessary accompaniment  being  repentance  or  contrition,  with  purpose 
of  amendment.  The  other  kind  of  confession  related,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  to  those  open  or  notorious  offences,  on  account 
of  which  a  member  of  the  church  had  been  excluded  from  her  com- 
munion ;  and  it  was  required  as  a  preparatory  step  in  order  to  a 
restoration  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  And  together  with  this,  we 
may  rank  the  public  confession  of  preyious  sins  which  was  required 
as  one  of  the  prelhninaries  of  baptism;  allusion  to  which  is  made 
by  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers. 

During  the  Decian  persecution,  the  number  of  penitents  being 
▼ery  large,  the  bishop  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  certain  pres- 
byters to  the  especial  office  of  receiving  their  confessions  prepara- 
tory to  public  penance ;  it  having  been  already  recommended,  as  a 
wholesome  practice,  that  persons  suffering  under  any  perplexities 
of  mind  or  troubles  of  conscience,  should  have  recourse  to  some 
wise  and  skilful  pastor  for  their  guidance  and  satisfaction.  The 
appointment  of  these  penitentiary  priests  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing led  the  way  to  the  institution  of  confessors,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  But  those  officers  were  by  no  means  identi- 
cal, and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  The  office 
of  the  penitentiary  priests  ^^  was  not  to  receive  private  confessions 
in  prejudice  to  the  public  discipline ;  much  less  to  grant  absolution 
privately  upon  bare  confession  before  any  penance  was  performed, 
which  was  a  practice  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient  church ; — 
but  it  was  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  exercise  of  public  discipline, 
by  acquainting  men  what  sins  the  laws  of  the  church  required  to  be 
expiated  by  public  penance,  and  how  they  were  to  behave  them- 
selves in  the  performance  of  it ;  and  only  to  appoint  private  pen- 
ance for  such  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be  brought  upon 
the  public  stage,  either  for  fear  of  doing  harm  to  the  penitent  him- 
self, or  giving  scandal  to  the  church."'  The  confession  of  sins  was 
indeed  private ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  made  public  in  order  to 
the  performance  of  penance.  The  private  or  auricular  confession 
of  later  centuries  is  quite  different  from  the  confession  made  to  those 
penitentiary  presbyters.  Confession  was  not  made  to  them  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  forgiveness  fVom  God,  but  in  order  to  procure 
restoration  to  the  former  privileges  of  the  offended  church.  It  was 
considered,  indeed,  useful  and  necessary  to  seek  for  both  kinds  of 
forgiveness  at  the  same  time ;  but  no  Christian  minister  claimed  the 
power  of  pronouncing  pardon  in  the.  name  of  Qod.^ 
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The  maimer  of  conducting  this  private  penance  at  Rome,  and  the 
scandalous  abuse  of  it  at  Constantinople,  which  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
continued in  the  Eastern  church,  is  related  by  Sozemen.'  It  is  a 
palpable  illustration  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  confessional  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  may  be  perrerted.  '^  There  is  a  place  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  penitents,  where  they  stand  and 
mourn  until  the  completion  of  the  solemn  sendees,  firom  which  they 
are  excluded ;  then  they  cast  themselves,  with  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions, prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  bishop  conducts  the  ceremony, 
sheds  tears,  and  prostrates  himself  in  like  manner ;  and  all  the  peo- 
ple burst  into  tears,  and  groan  aloud.  Afterward,  the  bishop  rises 
from  the  ground,  and  raises  up  the  others ;  he  offers  prayer  on  be- 
half of  the  penitents,  and  then  dismisses  them.  Each  of  the  peni- 
tents subjects  himself  in  private  to  voluntary  suffering,  either  by 
fiMtings,  by  abstaining  from  the  bath,  or  from  divers  kinds  of  meats, 
or  by  other  prescribed  means,  until  a  certain  period  appointed  by 
the  bishop.  When  this  time  arrives  he  is  made  free  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  sin,  and  is  permitted  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church.  The  Roman  priests  have  carefully  ob- 
served this  custom  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  At 
Constantinople,  a  presbyter  was  always  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  penitents  until  a  lady  of  illustrious  birth  made  a  deposition  to 
the  effect,  that  when  she  resorted  as  a  penitent  to  the  presbyter,  to 
fast,  and  offer  supplications  to  God,  and  tarried  for  that  purpose  in 
the  church,  a  rape  had  been  committed  on  her  person  by  the  dea- 
con. Great  displeasure  was  manifested  by  the  people  when  this 
occurrence  was  made  known  to  them,  on  account  of  the  discredit 
that  would  result  to  the  church,  and  the  priests,  in  particular,  were 
thereby  greatly  scandalized.  Nectarius,  after  much  hesitation  as 
to  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted,  deposed  the  deacon ;  and  at 
the  advice  of  certain  persons,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  leaving 
each  individual  to  examine  himself  before  participating  in  the 
sacred  mysteries,  he  abolished  the  office  of  the  presbyter  presiding 
over  penance.  From  that  period,  therefore,  the  peformanoe  of 
penance  fell  into  disuse."* 

The  regular  establishment  of  the  system  of  private  confession 
and  absolution  is  usually  ascribed  to  Leo  the  Great,  who  repre- 
sented not  merely  any  particular  penitentiary  priests,  but  every 
priest,  as  possessing  the  power  and  authority  to  receive  confession, 
to  act  as  an  intercessor  with  God  on  behalf  of  the  penitent,  and  to 
declare  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  God.    But  even  the 
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system  introduced  by  this  pontiff  differed  from  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Roman  church,  inasmuch 
as  the  confession  of  sins  was  left  to  every  one's  own  conscience,  and 
penance  was  still  regarded  as  an  entirely  voluntary  act,  which  no 
one  could  be  compelled  to  perform ;  nor  was  the  priest  supposed  to 
possess  in  himself  any  (delegated)  power  of  forgiving  sins.  And 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  Leo,  it  was  considered  as  a  matter  quite 
at  the  option  of  an  offender  either  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest  or 
to  Ood  alone. 


§8.   OF  ABSOLUTION. 

No  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  makes 
mention  of  power  or  authority  on  the  part  of  priest  or  bishop  to 
forgive  sin  in  the  place  of  God.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom, 
and  Ambrose,  insist  on  the  truth,  that  none  but  God  alone  can  for- 
give sin ;  but  Augustin,  who  survived  the  last  two  but  a  few  years, 
asserts  that  the  church  has  this  power.*  Gregory  the  Great,  t  a.  n. 
604,  fully  claims  for  the  bishops  this  high  prerogative,  t  In  the 
church  of  Rome,  absolution  was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  sacrament, 
administered  by  a  power  delegated  immediately  from  God. 

The  form  of  the  absolution  was  at  first  in  the  strain  of  supplica- 
tion. The  offices  of  the  priest  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  an 
intercessor  for  the  penitent.  From  this  mediatorial  office  of  inter- 
cessor, the  transition  was  to  that  of  vicegerent  of  God !  A  sinful 
man  assumes  to  have  received  the  awful  prerogative  of  God  himself 
to  forgive  at  his  will  the  sins  of  men.  *'  /  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  ttie  «Son,  and  of  the  Holy  0-host, 
Amen,'*     Such  was  the  form  of  absolution  from  the  twelfth  century. 

Shocking  as  i^  this  blasphemy,  it  seems  to  be  only  the  natural 
result  of  that  central  error  of  prelacy^  now  so  zealously  propagated 
by  a  portion  even  of  the  protestant  church — the  idea  of  a  priesthood 
serving  as  a  medium  of  connection  between  Christ  and  his  churchy 
through  which  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  imparted  to 
the  church.  The  apostolic  succession,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  grace  of  confirmation  by  the  laying  on 

*  Nee  eo8  aadi«ma8  qai  negant  eccloBiam  Dei  omnia  peecata  poee  dimitiere. 

f  Mediator  enim  Dei  et  hominum,  homo  Jesus  Christoa,  hane  prtepotUu  eeeUtim 
tradidit  potestatem  at  eonfitentibos  actionem  pcenitentia  darent,  et  eosdem  saln- 
bri  satisfaotione  pnrgatos  ad  oommnnionem  sacramentorom  per  janiiam  reooncili- 
ationig  admitterent — J^.  69|  aL  46. 
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of  hands  of  the  bishop,  the  power  of  the  keys  to  loose  and  to  bind 
in  heaven — ^these  were  the  stages  by  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  ad- 
vanced to  that  culminating  point  of  episcopal  prerogatives,  where  he 
as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  blasphemously  dispensing  at 
will  absolution  or  hopeless  perdition  to  a  sinful  creature  like  himself. 

§  9.   DISCIPLINE   OF  THE   CLEBQT,  AND  THE   PUNISHMENT  OF 

DELINQUENTS. 

The  stern  and  severe  sanctity  of  the  primitive  Christians  is  pecu- 
liarly manifest  in  the  severity  of  that  discipline  to  which  they  sub- 
jected offending  members  of  their  communion.  The  rules  of  disci- 
pline in  relation  to  the  clergy  are  a  part  of  the  polity  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  clergy,  however,  of  every  grade,  were  at  first  the  subjects 
of  a  discipline  peculiar  to  their  body ;  and  in  some  respects  even 
more  severe  than  that  of  private  members  of  the  church.  The 
latter  might,  by  suitable  demonstrations  of  penitence,  be  again 
restored  to  their  former  standing;  but  this  privilege  was  never 
accorded  to  a  degraded  or  excommunicated  minister.  If,  for  any 
offence,  he  once  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  clerical  order  entirely  and  for  ever.  But  the  higher  orders 
soon  found  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  severity  of  this 
discipline,  and  of  applying  it  to  subjugate  the  inferior  orders.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  peculiar  discipline,  which,  according  to  Planck, 
began  in  the  fourth  century,  was  to  exalt  the  ofSce  of  the  bishop, 
and  often  to  subject  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  to  a  humiliating 
degradation  according  to  his  whim  or  caprice.  It  was  a  crafty 
policy  which  completed  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  bishop. 

The  offences  for  which  a  clergyman  was  liable  to  censure  or  pun- 
ishment were  very  numerous,  and  continually  increased  as  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Christianity  degenerated  and  gave  place  to  the  ostenta- 
tious formalities  of  later  times.  They  may,  however,  be  comprised 
under  the  following  classes :  apostasy,  heresy,  simony,  neglect  of 
duty  of  any  kind,  especially  departure  from  the  prescribed  forms 
of  worship ;  and  open  immorality. 

Many  of  these  offences  evidently  related  to  the  peculiar  trials  to 
which  the  primitive  Christians  were  subject,  and  to  the  heresies  and 
defections  which  were  consequent  upon  them.  Offences  of  this  cha- 
racter were  visited  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  clergy. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  offending  members  of  the  clerical 
body  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  centuries,  may  be  re- 
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dnced  to  the  following  heads :  suspension,  degradation,  exclusion 
from  the  communion,  imprisonment,  corporal  punishment,  and  ex- 
communication. 

1.  Stupennan, — This  related  either  to  the  salary  of  the  clergy- 
man or  to  his  office.  Both  methods  of  punishment  were  practised 
by  the  ancient  church.  An  instance  is  related  in  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  of  some  whose  monthly  wages  were  suspended,  while  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  office. 

Suspension  from  office  was  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
At  one  time  the  offender  was  suspended  from  the  performance  of 
the  active  duties  of  his  office,  while  he  still  retained  his  clerical  rank 
with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.^  Decrees  to  this  effect  were 
ordained  by  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Ephesus,  and  Agde,  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  At  another,  he  was  forbidden  to 
perform  some  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  while  he  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  others ;  and  again,  he  was  debarred  the  performance 
of  all  ministerial  duties  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 

2.  Degradation, — This  punishment  consisted,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, in  removing  the  offender  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of 
office.  This  sentence  of  degradation  appears  to  have  been  final 
and  irrevocable.'  Bishops  were  in  this  manner  transferred  from  a 
larger  to  a  smaller  or  less  important  diocese.'  Presbyters  were 
degraded  to  the  order  of  deacons ;  and  deacons  to  that  of  subdea- 
cons.  This  species  of  punishment  was  also  inflicted  upon  bishops 
in  Africa  by  superseding  them  in  their  expected  succession  to  the 
office  of  archbishop  or  metropolitan.^ 

8.  Ezehmon  from  the  communion. — Of  this  there  were  two 
kinds,  which  were  denominated  communio  peregrina^  and  com- 
munio  laiea.  The  former  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  latter,  or  it  ha4  been  supposed  to  denote  a  communion  in  one 
kind,  or  communion  only  at  the  point  of  death,  which,  in  the 
Romish  church,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  passport  to  the  future 
world.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  point,  confessedly 
obscure,  is,  that  the  term  communion  implied  not  only  a  participa- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  but  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  Travellers  and  strangers,  unless  they  had 
testimonials  certifying  to  their  regular  standing  in  the  church, 
were  presumed  to  be  under  censure,  and  were  not  allowed  the 
privileges  of  full  communion,  though  permitted  to  receive,  if  need 
be,  a  maintenance  from  the  funds  of  the  church.  An  instance  is 
related  of  Chrysostom,  irho  on  a  certain  occasion  hospitably  enter- 
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tained  certain  Egyptian  monks  who  had  fled  from  persecution  to 
him  at  Constantinople ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  encharist  until  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  that  no  just  accu- 
sation could  be  brought  against  them.  Clergymen  under  censure 
were  sometimes  treated  in  this  way  in  their  own  communion.  They 
were  placed  in  the  same  relations  as  strangers,  which  was  denoted 
by  the  phrase  eommunio  peregrina^  Under  these  circumstances 
they  could  neither  officiate  nor  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  until  they  had  given  the  prescribed  satisfaction. 

The  act  of  communion  was  indeed  the  highest  privilege  of  a  lay- 
man ;  but  it  was  a  severe  rebuke  to  one  who  had  been  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  the  clergy  to  be  again  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a 
layman,  and  to  be  required  to  communicate  a%  a  layman  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  This  was  a  kind  of  mitigated  excommunication. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  clergy  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  humble  individual.  In  this  situation  he  was  required 
to  perform  certain  services  for  that  same  body  i^om  which  he  had 
been  expelled.  This  was  styled  eommunio  laicoj  and  the  subject 
of  this  penalty  was  said  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
euriee  tradiy  in  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  canonists. 

4.  Imprisonment, — The  custom  of  confining  delinquent  clergy- 
men in  monasteries  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a  frequent  mode  of 
punishment* 

5.  Corporal  punishment. — ^This  kind  of  punishment,  together 
with  the  last-mentioned,  was  inflicted  only  on  clergy  of  the  in- 
ferior orders.'  This  mode  of  punishment  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  time  of  Augustin.  A  presbyter,  who  had  given  false 
witness,  could  first  be  deposed  from  his  office ;  and  then,  as  a  lay- 
man, might  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment.  Connected  with 
the  churches  in  large  cities,  such  as  Constantinople,  there  were 
houses  of  correction,  decaniea^  for  administering  the  correction  of 
imprisonment  and  of  corporal  punishment. 

6.  JExcommunieation, — This  was  the  last  and  highest  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure.  It  cut  off  all  hope  on  the  part  of  the  offender 
from  ever  being  again  reinstated  in  the  ministry,  even  if  he  were  re- 
stored to  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  None  who  had  at  any  time 
been  exposed  to  public  censure,  was  restored  again  to  his  office.' 

The  above  penalties  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  by  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  councils  alone,  or  at  least  to  have  been  prescribed 
by  them. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

t 

OF  COUNCILS. 
§1.   THE  ORIGIN  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thb  apostolic  churches  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Each  individual  church  assumed  the  form  of  a  little  distinct  repub- 
lic or  commonwealth ;  and,  with  regard  to  its  internal  concerns,  was 
entirely  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws  which  may  indeed  have  been 
derived  from  the  apostles,  but  were  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people  constituting  the  church.  But  in  the  second  century  this 
primitive  liberty  and  independence  began  to  be  relinquished  and 
merged  in  a  confederation  of  the  churches  of  a  province  or  country 
into  a  larger  association,  like  the  confederated  republic  of  these 
United  States,  conventions  being  annually  held  by  delegates  from 
the  several  churches  to  consider  and  provide  for  the  common  inte- 
rest and  welfare  of  the  whole.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  au- 
thors of  this  original  confederation,  it  certainly  had  its  origin  in 
Greece.  During  the  second  century  it  extended  into  the  con- 
fines of  several  of  the  Grecian  states. 

In  process  of  time  other  provinces  followed  the  example  of 
Greece,  until  this  form  of  government  became  general  throughout 
the  church.  The  conventions  or  assemblies  held  by  delegates  from 
the  associated  churches,  to  consult  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
whole,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  synods^  and  the  Latins,  eoufieilB, 
The  laws  enacted  by  the  deputies  from  the  different  churches  in 
mutual  council  were  called  in  the  Greek  language  canons^  which 
term  was  also  adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  became  the 
authorized  nomenclature  of  the  churches. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  councils  is  particularly  confirmed  by  a 
passage  from  Tertullian  on  the  observance  of  fasts  appointed  by 
authority  of  the  bishops,  which  fasts  were  observed  by  the  Mon- 
tanists,  but  to  which  other  Christians  objected.  Tertullian  is  de- 
fending the  usage  of  the  Montanists,  in  doing  which  he  specifies  the 
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powers  of  a  bishop  at  this  time,  and  asserts  his  right,  on  his  own 
authority,  to  appoint  fasts,  as  being  a  part  of  the  religious  services 
which  were,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  under  his  direction.  On  certain 
emergencies  he  might  also  require  special  contributions  from  the 
churches,  such  as  in  those  times  of  peril  and  persecution  were  fre- 
quently arising,  and  which  could  not  be  provided  for  by  the  ordi- 
nary and  stated  charities  of  the  church.  To  such  caUs  by  their 
bishop,  he  says,  the  churches  were  accustomed  promptly  to  re- 
spond. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  urges  that  councils  of  the  churches  are 
accustomed  to  be  held  in  Greece  for  consultation  upon  the  common 
interests  of  the  churches,  and  that  the  enactments  of  these  councils 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  notwithstanding  they  were  of 
merely  human  origin  and  authority.* 

From  this  accidental  mention  of  the  original  formation  of  coun- 
cils, several  important  conclusions  may  be  derived : 

1.  They  were  appointed  by  merely  human  authority,  and  were 
regarded  as  being  instituted  neither  by  Christ  nor  by  his  apostles. 

2.  That  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  these  councils  were 
held  neither  in  Assyria,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Rome,  nor  even  in. 
the  Eastern  churches  generally,  but  solely  in .  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor:  per  Chrcectoiy  that  is  in  nations  bearing  the  name  of  Greeks. 

3.  These  councils  had  their  origin  in  Greece,  where  the  mutual 
relations  and  dependence  of  the  Grecian  republics  evidently  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  the  churches.  Indeed,  it 
was  little  else  than  a  modification  of  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic 
council,  which  was  held  ^^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  harmony 
and  celebrating  common  festivals;  not  from  motives  of  foreign 
policy  or  party  views."  ^  This  was  called  the  common  council  of 
the  Greeks,  to  xotvov  r&v  ^E^rci^cuv  avvi^vov.  It  was  composed 
principally  of  deputies  from  the  several  states,  who  met,  like  the 
ecclesiastical  councils,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  for 
mutual  counsultation. 


*  Agnntur  pneter  ea  per  Graoias  ilia  oertis  in  locis  oonoilia  ez  imiTeraiB  eo- 
olesiis,  per  qnss  et  altiora  qiusqae  in  commune  traotantnr  et  ipsa  representatio 
totins  ttominii  Christiani  magna  oelebratione  Teneratnr.  Kt  boo  qnam  dignnm 
fide  aaspioante  oongregari  undiqne  ad  Cluistnm?  Vide  qnam  bonnm  et  jnenndim 
habitare  fratres  in  unnm  t  Hoo  in  psallere  non  facile  nosti,  nisi  qno  tempore  cam 
oomplnribns  coenas.  ConTcntuB  antem  isti  Btationibas  prioB  et  jcjunationibna 
operari,  dolere  cnm  dolentibns  et  ita  demnm  oongaudere  gandentibna  nomnt — 
J>e  Jmmm,  c.  xiU. 
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4.  ^^  At  this  time,  certain  established  places,  or  certain  cities,  were 
already  assigned  for  these  councils  of  the  Greeks,  out  of  which  they 
could  not  be  held. 

5.  '^In  these  councils,  not  business  of  minor  importance,  con- 
cerning which  each  church  determined  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, but  public  business,  greater  or  more  important  concerns, 
were  treated  of,  &c. 

6.  '^  The  bishops  in  these  councils  represented  their  churches;  that 
is,  they  decreed  and  enacted,  not  in  their  own  private  name,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  churches  whose  delegates  they  were.  ^  There  is  a 
representation  of  the  whole  Christian  name  celebrated.*  Repre- 
sentatio  totius  nominis  Christtani  eelebratur.  The  whole  Christian 
name  here  is  evidently  the  whole  church  which  bears  the  name  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  bishops  were  supposed  to  represent  the  whole 
church,  united  together  by  covenant,  and  each  one  of  them  the 
church  which  he  was  placed  over;  whence  arose  the  respect  of 
which  councils  were  thought  worthy.  The  opinion,  therefore,  had 
not  yet  arisen  which  afterward  prevailed,  that  the  bishops,  collected 
in  councils,  judged  and  sanctioned  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
were  legislators  and  judges  of  the  Christian  people  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  office." 

The  information  thus  afforded  by  Tertullian  respecting  the  origin 
of  councils  is  supported  by  collateral  history.  No  notice  whatever 
is  given  of  any  earlier  councils ;  but  from  Eusebius  we  learn  that, 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  practice  of  holding  such 
councils  passed  into  Palestine  and  Syria.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cse- 
sarea,  wrote  to  Cyprian  an  epistle  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  '*  the  bishop  and  elders  annually  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  ecclesiastical  matters  committed  to  their  charge,  that  the  most 
important  of  these  might  be  adjusted  by  mutual  consultation,"' 
which  confirms  the  account  of  Tertullian  relative  to  this  subject. 

An  ecclesiastical  council  may  be  defined  to  be  a  synod,  composed 
of  a  number  of  representatives  from  several  independent  Christian 
communities^  convened  together  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

These  councils  were  popular  deliberative  assemblies,  composed  of 
representatives  of  independent  churches  from  which  they  were  sent.^ 
In  such  communities,  where  all  had  severally  a  right  to  bear  a 
part  in  such  deliberations,  the  council  must  of  necessity  have  been 
composed  of  representatives  from  each.    It  is  impossible  that  all 
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eonld  have  conyened  collectively  in  conncil.  Bat  as  the  repre- 
Bentatiyes  of  their  respectiye  churches,  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
would  of  course  be  ch^^^fly  selected.  In  this  manner,  what  was  at 
first  done  by  common  consent  would  also  in  time  become  an  esta- 
blished usage  and  a  right  confirmed  by  common  consent.  Such 
being  the  state  of  things,  the  crafty  bishops  would  easily  have  seen 
that,  by  constant  and  uniform  attendance  in  council,  they  acquired 
increasing  consideration  and  respect.  Such  councils  being  fre- 
quently held,  the  primate,  or  metropolitan  bishop,  would  of  course 
haye  the  prerogative  of  conyening  and  presiding  oyer  them. 

The  political  form  of  government  which  prevailed  in  the  Grecian 
states,  no  doubt  had  an  influence  in  shaping  the  administration  of 
their  ecclesiastical  afiieurs.  The  famous  Council  of  the  Amphio- 
tyons  were  accustomed  to  assemble  semiannually  from  all  the  Gre- 
cian states.  Something  like  this,  we  may  easily  siq>pose,  would 
have  obtained  in  the  administration  of  their  church  government. 
In  the  absence  of  direct  historical  testimony  to  this  effect,  it  is  at 
least  remarkable  that  both  the  Council  of  Nice,  c.  5,  and  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  c.  88,  direct  that  ecclesiastical  councils  be  held 
semiannually,  and  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  were  wont  to  convene.  The  Council  of  Nice 
only  conformed  to  the  established  usage  in  settling  upon  these 
stated  seasons  for  the  convening  of  their  body.  This  circumstance 
shows,  beyond  doubt,  the  influence  of  political  institutions  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  Firmilian. 

These  councils  of  the  Grecian  states  must,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  have  been  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits. 
But  toward  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  they  began  to  be 
better  known.  The  controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
church  relating  to  Easter,  threw  the  whole  Christian  world,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Africa,  into  commotion,  and  brought 
them  together  in  opposing  councils.  Such  councils  were  now  held 
at  Csesarea,  or  ^lia,  and  at  Rome;  in  Pontus  and  France;  in 
proconsular  Asia,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  probably  in  Achaia.  Within 
the  third  century,  councils  began  also  to  be  held  in  Africa ;  and 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  so  regular  a  form  as 
among  the  Ghreeks,  yet  their  number  was  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics  and  the  Nova- 
tian  schism  furnished  them  with  abundant  matter  for  discussion. 
Cyprian  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  means  so  well  adapted 
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to  enhance  clerical  inflaence  and  power,  to  which  he  was  so  much 
inclined.  In  Africa,  therefore,  they  soon  became  frequent;  and 
their  members  gradually  losing  sight  of  the  representation  of  their 
churches,  considered  themselves  as  acting  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 
And  as  the  presiding  presbyters  had  become  bishops  of  the  presbyters, 
who  constituted  the  presbyteries  of  the  respective  congregations,  so 
the  metropolitans  soon  became  moderators  of  the  provincial  synods; 
and  the  patriarchs,  of  general  councils.  That  of  Carthage,  in  the 
reign  of  Decius,  was  convened  by  Cyprian,  A.  D.  258,  to  consult  on 
the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics. 
There  were  eighty-four  members,  who  all  gave  their  own,  and  some- 
times also  the  votes  of  others  as  proxies,  and  the  details  evince  that 
they  were  considered  the  representatives  of  particular  churches 
there  named.  Cyprian,  when  opening  the  business,  described  the 
assembly  as  deliberative  onlyj  and  not  as  designed  to  pass  a  cen- 
sure upon  any  individual.  The  fifth  speaker  observed,  that  all  who 
came  to  his  church  from  heretics  he  baptized,  "  and  those  from  their 
clergy  he  placed  among  the  laity."  It  has  appeared  from  the  works 
of  Cyprian,  that  episcopacy  was  then  parochial ;  consequently,  the 
presbyters  of  a  single  church  must  have  been  the  clergy  here  named. 
But  without  pursuing  the  history  of  these  councils  further,  we 
will  confine  our  attention  to  the  following  inquiries  relating  to 
them : — 1.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  ?  2.  What 
was  their  peculiar  organization  ?  3.  Who  were  appropriately  the 
constituent  members  of  them  ? 

§2.   OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THEIR  JURISDICTION. 

At  first  they  were,  without  doubt,  provincial  eynode.  This  con- 
clusion is  fuUy  implied  from  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  relating 
to  this  subject.  Had  their  jurisdiction  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  provinces,  it  must  have  been  m^itioned.  The  synods 
of  Asia  Minor  must  be  understood,  therefore,  to  have  been  restricted 
to  their  own  provincial  limits ;  such  as  that  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Montanists.  Those  of  Anchi- 
olus  were  probably  limited  in  their  jurisdiction  to  Thrace ;  but  if 
not,  they  were  only  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  custom.  The 
councils  which  were  held  in  many  places  respecting  the  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Easter,  were  assuredly  provincial  synods.  Such 
were  also  the  synods  which  were  held  in  Arabia  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, A.  B.  243  and  246.     The  same  )A  true  also  of  the  Synod  of 
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Rome  held  by  Cornelius  in  the  year  251 ;  and  of  the  Synod  of 
Antioch,  A.  D.  252,  against  the  Novatians,  and  again  at  Rome,  A.  n. 
260.  Three  proyincial  synods  were  also  held  at  Antioch,  from  the 
year  264  to  269,  against  PanI  of  Samosata.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  all  these  were  organized  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  the  clergy  from  neighbouring  proyinces  may  haye  had  a 
seat  and  a  voice  in  some  of  them.  Men  of  great  weight  of  cha- 
racter, and  whose  counsels  were  highly  respected,  were  particularly 
desired  to  attend  from  other  places,  and  the  convening  of  the  coun- 
cil was  at  times  delayed,  in  order  to  secure  their  attendance. 
Origen,  in  this  capacity,  though  but  a  presbyter,  attended  the 
council  in  Arabia;  and,  by  his  learning  and  talents,  settled  the 
point  in  dispute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council.  The  bishops  of 
Antioch  also  were  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  learning  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  whom  they  would  convict  of  heresy,  that  they  invited  for 
their  aid  the  attendance  of  certain  bishops  from  the  Grecian  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  including  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  metropolitan 
of  Alexandria  excused  himself  by  reason  of  his  great  age;^  but 
many  bishops  from  those  provinces  attended  the  council — ^Firmilian 
from  Cappadocia,  Gregory  and  Athenodorus  from  Pontus,  Helenns 
of  Tarsus,  Nicomas  of  Iconium ;  and  the  archbishops  Hymenseus 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Theotecnus  of  C»sarea,  together  with  the  bishop 
Maximus  from  Arabia.  Paul,  however,  by  his  talents  withstood 
them  all ;  and  the  council  dispersed  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  him.'  Foreigners,  in  like  manner,  attended  both  the  second 
and  third  councils  which  were  held  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
last  council,  a  presbytery  Malchion,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
was  the  principal  agent  in  putting  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

About  the  same  period  of  time  other  councils  were  held,  which 
were  sometimes  more  and  at  others  less  than  provincial  synods. 
The  Council  of  Iconium,  A.  n.  285,  consisted  of  bishops  from  Phry- 
gia,  Galatia,  Cilicia,  and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  Another 
council  was  also  held  in  opposition  to  this  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
Synada,  of  which  we  know  only  that  it  had  little  or  no  influence 
against  the  first  at  Iconium.  But  this  is  sufiBcient  to  show  that  no 
established  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  at  this  time  pre- 
vailed, even  in  the  states  of  Greece,  where  such  councils  were  first 
held. 

In  Africa,  there  was  much  less  of  system  in  these  matters  than 
in  the  Grecian  states.  Cyprian  informs  us  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  convene  a  council  of  many  of  the  clergy,  to  deliberate 
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respecting  the  common  good,  in  which  council  many  topics  were 
proposed  and  discussed.  But  he  adds,  ^*  I  am  aware  that  some  will 
never  change  their  minds,  nor  give  over  a  cherished  purpose ;  but 
however  harmonious  their  colleagues  may  be,  they  will  persist  in 
the  support  of  their  own  peculiar  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  my  business  to  attempt,  by  constraint,  to  give  laws 
to  any  one;  but,  in  the  administration  of  the  church,  to  leave 
every  one  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  choice,  who  must  answer  unto 
God  for  his  conduct."* 

The  first  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Africa  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  either  provincial  or  general.  Under  Oalba  this  country  had 
been  divided  into  three  provinces.  Constantino  divided  it  into  eix. 
And  yet  it  appears  from  Cyprian,^  that  the  former  division  of  Galba 
was  still  observed  in  the  organization  of  the  council,  and  that  one 
even  of  these  provinces  was  not  represented ;  but  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear.  All,  however,  by  common  consent  appear  to  have 
accorded  to  Cyprian,  at  Carthage,  the  right  of  convening  a  general 
council  at  his  pleasure.  This  is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  255,  several  bishops,  who  apparently  composed  a 
provincial  synod,  appealed  to  him  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
subjects  of  discussion  among  them. 

The  other  councils  in  Africa  were,  for  the  most  part,  provincial 
in  their  character.  Such  was  the  council  which  was  held  before 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  date  of  which  is  not  distinctly  known.  So 
also  were  the  councils  held  by  Cyprian  in  the  years  249,  251,  252, 
255,  and  256. 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  most  of  the  councils  which  were 
held  in  Africa  were  limited  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  provincial  in 
their  character.  Some,  however,  were  of  a  more  general  character. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  such  councils  began  to  be  held, 
which  took  the  name  of  plenary  councih.  The  councils  generally 
of  every  country,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Africa,  were  provincial, 
and  limited  in  their  jurisdiction. 

§8.   OF  THE   PRESIDENT   OF  THE  COUNCILS. 

In  general,  the  highest  ecclesiastic  within  the  province,  whether 
bishop,  metropolitan,  or  patriarch,  presided  in  these  councils.  The 
popular  character  of  these  assemblies  would  indeed  have  permitted 
any  one  to  be  elevated  to  the  office  of  moderator.  But  the  grada- 
tions of  the  priesthood  and  the  jealousy  of  the  several  orders  were 
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such  that  none  but  he  that  was  highest  in  official  rank  conid  have 
been  placed  in  the  chair  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  classes. 
The  presbyters  would  have  claimed  precedence  of  the  deacons,  the 
bishops  of  the  presbyters ;  and  so  on,  until  none  should  be  found 
to  dispute  the  claim  with  the  higest  dignitary  of  the  assembly.  The 
greatest  number  of  the  members  of  the  council  would  also  come 
from  the  diocese  of  the  highest  functionary,  which  circumstance 
would  give  him  the  strongest  party  in  the  election.  And  there 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  seat  might  have  been  secured 
to  him. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  privilege  attached  to  the  offioe 
of  president,  and  especially  to  the  right  of  proposing  or  bringing 
forward  the  questions  to  be  discussed,  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  metropolitan  obtained  a  predominance  in  the  council ;  so  that 
at  length  provincial  synods  became  the  mere  organs  of  this  digni- 
tary. Bishops  and  presbyters  were  too  dependant  on  him  to  aet 
with  due  independence.  Councils  were  of  consequence  the  great 
means  of  advancing  the  hierarchy. 

The  results  or  decrees  ^f  the  councils  were  usually  published  in 
the  name  of  the  moderator.  There  are  some  instances  in  whiok 
the  names  of  the  attending  bishops  accompany  the  decree.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  usual  custom.  The  metropolitans  were  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights,  and  strove  earnestly  for  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  councils.  For  the  same  reason  they  insisted  that  the  r^ult 
should  be  published  under  the  sanction  of  their  authority,  and  in 
their  name.  They  usually  had  the  address  to  cause  their  own 
opinions  to  prevail ;  and  few  had  the  independence  to  dispute  them. 
Thus  the  metropolitan  of  Alexandria  had  the  influence  to  cause 
his  synod  to  banish  Origen,  A.  D.  230.  Cornelius  efieoted  the 
excommunication  of  three  bishops  at  Rome,  A.  D.  251,  in  the  same 
arbitrary  manner.  By  such  strides  did  the  principal  ecclesiastics 
advance  their  spiritual  hierarchy ;  and  so  tamely  did  the  subordi- 
nate members  of  their  councils  allow  the  most  esteemed  men  in 
the  church  to  suffer  unjustly  under  this  spiritual  despotism !  The 
councils  became  merely  the  organ  of  the  metropolitan  to  execute 
his  arbitrary  decrees. 

§4.   OF  THB  CONSTITUENT  MEMBBB8  OP  COTTNCILS. 

Thb  bishops  early  perceived  that  those  councils  would  be  <Mie 
of  the  most  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  authority  of  ike 
bishops,  and  of  finally  establishing  their  supremacy.    It  was 
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oordinglj  their  policy  to  concentrate  in  themBelves  the  authority 
of  synodical  assemblies  and  general  councils,  and  to  exclude,  not 
only  the  laity,  but  the  deacons  and  presbyters.  This  policy 
finally  pi^vailed,  to  the  exclusion  both  of  the  laity  and  of  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  the  clergy  from  all  participation  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  decrees  of  councils,  whether  provincial  or  general.  But 
the  earliest  councils  were  of  a  more  popular  character,  in  which 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen  had  a  seat  and  an  authoritatire 
Tote  in  common  with  bishops. 

1.  The  laity  toere  originally  constituent  membere  of  eedesia%- 
Ueal  eouneib. — ^As  representatives  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
belonged,  they  must  be  presumed  to  have  a  place  in  deliberative 
assemblies  convened  to  consult  and  legislate  on  the  interests  of  the 
churches.  The  right  is  in  harmony  both  with  the  popular  charac- 
ter of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  councils  of  Greece,  which  were  the  model  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  synods. 

This  presumptive  argument  is  confirmed  by  historical  evidence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a  council  was  held  in  Car- 
thage respecting  the  baptism  of  heretics,  in  which  bishops  were 
convened  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania,  together  with  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  also  a 
great  multitude  of  the  laity.* 

In.  the  Council  of  Elvira,  besides  the  bishops,  twenty-six  pres- 
byters, and  the  deacons  were  present  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  peoplcf  Eusebius  relates  that  the  faithful,  oi  TUoroU  held 
in  Asia  Minor  frequent  councils  respecting  the  errors  of  Mon- 
tanus,  and,  having  examined  these  novel  doctrines,  pronounced 
them  vain,  rejected  them  as  heresy,  and  expelled  and  prohibited 
from  communion  with  the  church  those  who  held  them.^  <<  The 
faithful"  is  the  common  designation  of  the  people  of  the  church 
collectively,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Bohmer,  and  many  others, 
indicates  the  action  of  the  laity  in  these  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions. 

Bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  churches  of  Q-od  united 
in  the  council  which  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata.'  The  term 
ehurchesj  contradistinguished  from  the  officers  and  pastors  of  the 
church,  of  necessity  denotes  the  laity. 


*  AcUtantilras  diftconibiu  et  omni  pleb«.>— Cbne.  BUber  Praf. 
f  Cam  presbyterifl  et  diaoonibus,  pnesente  etiam  plebis  maxima  parte. 
0pp.  Dt  Haertt.  Baptiiand.  Sent.  87. 
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The  presence  of  the  laity  is  distinctlj  mentioned  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome  respecting  those  who  under  persecution  had  lapsed 
into  idolatry.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons to  Cyprian,  they  state  that  a  council  was  convened  to  treat 
of  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  which  was  composed  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, confessors,  and  the  laity  who  remained  faithful  to  their 
TOWS.  Such,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  were  denominated 
itantM  laid,* 

Even  the  general  Council  of  Nice,  the  most  famous  on  record, 
was  attended  by  laymen.  After  stating  that  <<  the  most  eminent 
of  the  ministers  of  Ood  in  all  the  churches  who  have  filled  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  were  convened,"  the  historian  adds,  <<  many  of 
the  laity  were  also  present  who  were  practised  in  the  art  of  rea- 
soning, and  each  prepared  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  own  party.' 

The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  638,  minutely  details  Uie 
manner  of  convening  a  council  and  opening  its  debates.  Among 
the  constituent  members  it  distinctly  specifies  the  laity,  in  connec- 
tion with  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  It  is  added  in  the 
note  below,  as  conclusive  ^of  the  right  of  the  laity  to  seat  and  a 
vote  in  the  councils  of  the  church.f 

Rheinwald  contends  that  the  laity  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  early 
councils,  and  appeals  to  Cyprian,  who  says  that  many  bishops 
were  assembled  in  council  from  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania,  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  a  great  part  of  the 


*  Qaanqnam  nobis  in  tarn  ingenti  negotio  plftceati  qnod  et  ta  ipse  trmetMti  prins, 
•oclesiA  parem  sustinendam,  deinde  sio  collatione  oonaiHonim  onm  epiBoopif 
presbyteris,  diaconis,  oonfessoribus,  pariter  ae  MUmtibmi  faint  facta,  li^aoram 
traotare  rationem. — Ctp.  JEjpitt.  81. 

f  Hora  itaqne  diei  prima  ante  solis  ortnm  ^iciantur  omnes  ab  eeelena,  obeera- 
tiaqne  foribas  oonotis  ad  unam  jannam,  per  qnam  saoerdotes  ingredi  oporteti 
ostiarii  stent ;  et  oonyenientes  omnes  episoopi  pariter  introeant  et  seenndnm  ordi- 
nationis  son  tempns  resideant.  Post  ingressum  omninm  episooponun  atqne  oon- 
sessnm  Tocentnr  deinde  presbyteres,  qnos  cansa  probaTerit  introire,  nnUns  se 
inter  eos  ingerat  diaoonomm ;  post  hos  ingrediantur  diacones  probabiles,  qnos 
ordo  proposcerit  interesse,  et  corona  facta  de  sedibos  episooponun  presbyteres  a 
tergo  coram  resideant,  diacones  in  conspectn  episoopomm  stent ;  deinde  ingre- 
diantnr  laici,  qui  electione  concilii  interesse  memerint ;  ingrediantur  quoque  et 
notarii,  qnos  ad  recitandum  Tel  excipiendum  ordo  requirit ;  et  obserentur  jannse, 
sedentesque  in  diotomo  silentio  sacerdotes  et  cor  totum  habentes  ad  deum,  dicat 
archidiaconus  :  Orate ;  statimque  omnes  in  terra  prostrabuntur  et  orantes  diutius 
taoite  cum  fletibus  atque  gemitibus,  unus  ex  episcopis  senioribus  surgens  era- 
tionem  palam  fuidat  ad  dominum,  cunctis  adhuc  in  terra  jacentibns.  Finita 
autem  oratione  et  response  ab  omnibus :  Amen,  rursus  dicat  diaoonus :  £rigite 
▼OS ;  et  confestim  omnes  surgant  et  cum  omni  timore  Dei  et  disciplina  tam  epis- 
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people  being  also  present^  (prsesente  etiam  plebis  maxima  parte.)* 
He  also  cites  the  preface  of  the  Conncil  of  lUiberis,  A.  D.  805,  in 
vhich  the  bishops  are  said  to  have  delivered  their  sentiments 
vhile  the  twenty-six  presbyters  were  sitting,  and  the  deacons  and 
all  the  people  (the  laity)  standing  hy  them.  In  both  of  these  pas- 
sages the  mention  made  of  the  laity  indicates  that  they  acted  as 
members  of  the  councils.  Bohmer  also  asserts  the  right  of  the 
laity  to  vote  in  council,  and  appeals  to  the  same  passage  from 
Cyprian  in  proof.  To  which  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Valesius, 
in  his  note  upon  Euseb.  vii.  80.  In  proof  of  this  he  appeals  to  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  to  the  Council  niiberis. 

Du  Pin  again,  of  the  Romish  church,  fully  accedes  the  laity 
this  right.  And  Riddle,  the  learned  historian  of  Oxford,  asserts 
that  the  councils  of  the  third  century  were  <<  composed  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen."  The  same  is  also  asserted  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  again  by  Chancellor  King. 

2.  Presbyters  and  deacons  were  members  of  the  early  councils. 
The  presence  and  action  of  both  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  instances  cited.  It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  presbyters  were 
not  unfrequently  the  most  influential  and  important  members  of 
these  councils.  For  evidence  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  to  Cyprian  at  Carthage.*  The  senioreSy  as  distinguished 
from  the  bishops,  prcepositij  were  presbyters. 


■  1 

oopi  quam  presbyteres  sedeant,  eicqne  omnibus  in  sois  loois  in  silentio  conse- 
dentibns  diaconns  alba  indutuB  oodicem  canonum  in  medium  proferene  oapitula 
de  conciliis  agendis  pronantiet,  finitisque  titnlis  metropolitanos  episcopus  con- 
cilium alloquatur  dicens :  Ecce,  eanctissimi  sacerdotes,  recitatee  Bunt  ex  canoni- 
bos  priscorum  patrum  sententiao  de^ooncilio  celebrando;  si  qua  igitur  qnem- 
piam  yefltrum  actio  commoyet,  ooram  suis  fratribus  proponat.  Tunc  si  aliquis 
qnamcumqne  querelam  quse  contra  canones  agit  in  audientiam  saoerdotalem 
protulerit,  non  prius  ad  aliud  transeatur  oapitulum,  nisi  primum  quas  proposita 
est  actio  terminetur;  nam  et  si  presbyter  aUquis  aut  diaconis,  olericus  siye 
laicus  de  his  qui  foris  steterint,  concilium  pro  qualibet  re  credideret  appellandum, 
eoclesiiB  metropolitanse  archidiacono  causum  snam  intimet,  et  ille  concilio  de- 
nuntiet;  tunc  illi  et  introeundi  et  proponendi  licentia  concedatur.  Nullus  autem 
•piscoporum  a  coetu  communi  secedat  antequam  hora,  generalis  secessionis  ad- 
Teniat ;  couoiliom  quoque  nuUus  soWere  andeat  nisi  fuerint  cuncta  determinata, 
ita  ut  quflBoumque  deliberatione  communi  finiuntur  episcoporum  singulorum  mani- 
bos  Bubscribantur ;  tunc  enim  deus  suorum  sacerdotum  interesse  credendus  est,  Bi 
iomultu  omni  abjecto  soUioite  atque  tranquille  ecclesiastica  negotia  terminentur. 
*  Neoessario  apud  nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annos  nnioret  et  pnepositi  in  unum 
eonTeniamus  ad  disponenda  ea  qnsB  curse  nostras  commissa  sunt,  ut,  si  quA 
granora  sint  communi  consilio  dirigantur. — Ctp.  Bpitl.  75. 
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To  the  same  effect  is  also  the  instance  of  Origen  in  the  Council 
of  Arabia,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  of  Mai* 
chion  at  the  Cooncils  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata* 

About  the  year  244,  a  council  was  convened  in  Bostra,  ia 
Arabia,  on  account  of  the  heretical  notions  of  one  Beryllus,  bishop 
of  that  place.  This  council,  Origen,  although  a  foreigner  uid 
only  a  preAjfter  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  attended,  by  a 
special  invitation  from  the  bishops  who  composed  the  council ; 
and  such  was  his  influence  that  he  happily  succeeded  in  oob- 
vincing  the  bishop  of  his  error,  who  not  only  retracted  it,  but  gave 
thanks  in  writing  to  the  learned  stranger  who  had  led  him  back 
to  the  truth.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Origen  was  again  called 
to  attend  a  council  in  Arabia,  over  which  he  actually  presided  aa 
moderator^  in  the  presence  of  fourteen  bishops.^ 

By  far  the  moat  famous  councils  of  the  third  century  are  the 
two  that  were  held  at  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  A.  n.  262 
and  270.  Eusebius  specifies  several  of  the  most  eminent  bishops 
who  attended  the  first  council,  and  adds,  «<  A  great  many  more 
may  be  reckoned  who,  together  with  presbyters  and  deacons,  were 
convened  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  account.^  At  a  second 
council,  Malchion,  a  presbytery  «most  especially  confuted  and 
convinced  him.'  And  moreover,  for  his  surpassing  sincerity 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  was  honoured  with  a  presbytership 
of  the  church  there."  ^  The  result  of  this  council  is  published 
under  the  signature  of  sixteen  persons,  among  whom  Malchion, 
the  presbyter,  is  particularly  mentioned.  These,  together  with  all 
who  were  present  from  the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages — 
bishops,  presbyterSf  and  decuons — ^all  concur  in  giving  to  the  world 
their  united  decision.  If  this  be  not  a  «  council  proper,"  pray 
what  is?  It  was  a  council  duly  convened,  and  attended  by 
almost  an  « infinite  number  of  bishops,"  episcopi  numero  prope 
infiniti.  At  the  first  council  the  attendance  of  bishops  was  invited 
from  Cappadocia,  from  Pontus,  from  Iconium,  from  Jerusalem,  from 
Arabia,  and  from  Egypt.  Hymenacus,  from  Jerusalem,  presided 
at  the  second,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that,  from  this  ahnost 
infinite  number,  many  came  from  countries  even  more  remote  than 
in  the  first  council.  And  yet  Malchion,  a  presbytery  was  the  most 
infiuential  member  of  that  council.  His  name  appears  with  that 
of  the  bishops  in  their  public  manifesto ;  and  other  presbyters  and 
deacons  united  in  making  up  the  result  of  the  council.  Firmilian, 
the  president  of  the  first  council,  says  that  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters (for  so  we  must  understand  him  by  his  seniares  et  prmpo^Ui^ 
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annually  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  ecclesiastical  matters  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  that  the  most  important  of  these  might  be 
adjusted  by  mutual  consultation.  Were  not  presbyters  then  <<  re- 
cognised as  having  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  these  councils  ?" 

That  they  had  a  seat,  that  they  took  part  in  the  deliberation$ 
of  councils,  is  undeniable.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  23, 
expressly  decreed  that  «  no  bishop  should  try  any  case  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  clergy ;  and  declared  his  decision  null  and  void  unless 
confirmed  by  them."  ^  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  though  attending 
councils,  presbyters  and  deacons  did  not  vote;  but  what'eyidence 
have  we  to  this  efiect  ?  They  are  present,  and  take  a  part  in  the 
discussions,  both  of  provincial  and  oecumenical  or  general  councils. 
The  decrees  of  councils  are  given  under  their  names.  A  majority 
even  of  the  councils  both  of  Elvira  and  of  Aries  were  pfresbyters. 
No  decree  of  the  bishop  is  valid  without  their  sanction.  They 
even  preside  in  some  instances  over  a  council  composed  of  bishops ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  <<  none  but  the  prelates  were  entitled  to 
vote  !*'     Chredat  Jvdmui^  Ap^ttoj  non  ego. 

Deacons  were  also  present  at  the  early  councils,  but  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  debate  whether  or  not  they  were  allowed  to  vote. 
They  were  often  employed  as  secretaries  and  assistants  of  the 
bishops,  and  may  have  served  them  in  this  capacity  in  councils. 
But  it  would  seem,  from  an  instance  recorded  by  Eusebius,  that 
both  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present  in  the  early  councils  for 
the  same  general  purpose  as  bishops.  Speaking  of  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Antioch  against  Paul,  he  says,  <<We  might  reckon  up 
many  others,  (bishops,)  together  with  presbyters  and  deacons^  who 
then  assembled  in  the  said  city  concerning  this  matter ;  but  the 
aforementioned  were  the  most  celebrated  among  them."  What 
inducement  had  these  presbyters  and  deacons  to  attend  here, 
unless  permitted  to  sit  and  to  vote  in  the  council  ?  The  narrative 
indicates  that  they  had  the  same  motives  for  attendance  as  those 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  We  may  also  appeal  to  the  Synod 
of  Rome  under  Cornelius,  a.  d.  251,  when  both  deaoons  and  the 
laity  were  present. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  of  Siegel,  Rheinwald,  and  Boh- 
mer,  we  may  adduce  the  opinions  of  Planck,  who  asserts  unquali- 
fiedly that  both  presbyters  and  deacons  took  part  in  the  provincial 
synods,  and  voted  as  members  of  the  same.'  D.  W.  L.  C.  Ziegler 
also  asserts  that  there  is  the  most  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
right  of  presbyters  to  sit  and  act  in  council,  and  expresses  the 
confident  opinion  that  deacons  had  the  same  rights.    Athanasius 
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is  declared  on  high  authority  to  have  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  while  only  a  deacon.  That  this  champion 
against  Arianism  was  duly  chosen  and  ordained  to  be  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  according  to  the  customs  of  that  church  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Nice,  whereof  he  had  been  an  active  mem- 
ber but  five  months  before,  there  is  no  reason  to^question.  That 
he  had  attended  that  council  as  a  deaamj  and,  at  the  death  of 
Alexander,  was  an  archdeacon. 

If  further  authority  were  necessary  on  this  subject,  it  is  found 
in  Blondell,  Apologia,  p.  202  et  aeq. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  councils,  from  the  beginning,  was 
to  give  undue  consideration  and  influence  to  the  clergy;  which 
continually  increased,  until  it  finally  ended  in  the  full  establishment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

§5.   OF  COUNCILS   UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

After  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  the  counpils  of  the  church 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  emperors ;  and  at  a  still 
later  period,  they  submitted  to  the  presidency  and  dictation  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 

The  celebrated  Council  of  Nicsea,  A.  D.  325,  is  distinguished  as 
having  been  the  first  which  pronounced  a  decision  respecting  a 
speculative  Christian  doctrine,  or  article  of  religious  faith ;  as  well 
as  the  first  over  which  a  temporal  prince  presided.  Hosius,  the 
courtier  of  the  emperor,  was  inform  the  president.  But  Constan- 
tino exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  their  deliberations,  and 
virtually  pregided.  He  convened  the  council  by  his  own  authority. 
He  opened  the  council  in  person  with  a  public  speech,  in  which  he 
says,  <<When,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  I  had  received  informa- 
tion of  your  disagreement,  I  looked  upon  that  thing  as  in  nowise  to 
be  neglected. "^  The  same  author  also  informs  us  that,  when  a  great 
controversy  had  arisen  by  reason  of  their  mutual  accusations,  <«the 
emperor  with  an  intent  mind  received  their  proposed  questions, 
and  by  degrees  reduced  those  who  pertinaciously  opposed  each 
other  to  a  more  sedate  mind ;  inducing  some  to  be  of  his  opinion 
by  the  force  of  his  arguments ;  wooing  others  by  entreaties ;  prais- 
ing others  who  spoke  well ;  exciting  all  to  an  agreement,  till  at 
length  he  made  them  all  of  the  same  mind  and  opinion  in  relatipn 
to  all  matters  concerning  which  they  had  before  been  disagreed.' 

A  Ushopy  we  are  told  by  Episcopal  authority,  filled  «<that 
honoured  chair,"  nor  did  Constantino  presume  to  take  his  seat 
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^^  until  requested  by  the  bishops  to  do  so.**  All  this,  however,  was 
merely  the  etiquette  of  tht  time,  and  betokened  no  peculiar  defer- 
ence to  the  bishops.  We  have  at  least  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  held  these  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  "If 
any  person,  which  I  don't  in  the  least  expect,  presuming  at  this 
juncture  to  violate  our  precept,  shall  refuse  to  be  present,  one  shall 
be  forthwith  despatched  from  us,  who,  by  an  imperial  order,  shall 
drive  that  person  into  exile,  and  shall  teach  him  that  'tis  in  no 
wise  fit  to  resist  the  determinations  of  an  emperor  when  published 
in  defence  of  the  truth."^  So  much  for  the  profound  submission 
which  Constantino  yielded  to  episcopal  authority !  The  controlling 
influence  of  the  emperor  over  the  Council  of  Nice  is  well  expressed 
by  Gibbon  in  the  words  following : — "  The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified 
by  Constantino ;  and  his  firm  declaration  that  those  who  resisted 
the  divine  judgment  of  the  synod  must  prepare  themselves  for  an 
immediate  exile,  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition, 
which,  from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two.*' 

There  were  no  general  councils  until  the  emperors  became 
Christian.  Constantino  set  the  example ;  and,  without  invading 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  ecclesiastic,  presided  in  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  probably  prevented  much  discord. 

It  is  also  usually  reckoned  as  the  first  general  council ;  but  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  council  only  of  the  oriental  church ;  the  Spanish 
bishop  Hosius  and  two  Roman  presbyters  were  the  only  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  Western  Church.  All  the  particulars  respecting 
this  remarkable  and  important  council  are  given  by  the  authors 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  index  of  authorities.^ 

To  the  desired  result  the  emperor  brought  the  bishops  by  means 
of  influences  which  none  ever  knew  how  better  to  use  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  supported  them  at  his  own  expense ;  he  feasted 
them  at  his  palace,  and  enriched  them  with  princely  presents; 
while  the  fearful  bans  of  the  church  awaited  any  who  should  dare 
to  dissent  from  the  decisions  of  the  council. 

And  yet  the  emperor  had  the  audacity  to  claim  for  these  deci- 
sions, so  obtained,  the  authority  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  "  that 
judgment  which  God,  who  seeth  all  things,  would  approve  !"^  It 
was  claimed,  indeed,  for  the  decrees  of  councils  generally,  that  they 
were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they  were  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  word  of  God ;  that  they  contained  all  that  was  essen- 
tial to  eternal  life ;  and  that  to  disregard  them  was  to  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 
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The  influence  of  them  was  to  bring  into  neglect  the  word  of  God, 
to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  deny  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  to  bind  the  conscience,  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  bishops  over  the  church ;  and,  under  the  Christian  emperors, 
to  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  mere  sycophants  of  the  ciyil 
rulers. 

Thus  the  hierarchy  withheld  from  the  people  the  word  of  life, 
offering  instead  the  creeds,  the  canons,  and  the  decrees  of  their 
own  councils. 

We  have  been  more  minute  in  setting  forth  the  influence  of 
Constantino  over  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  interest  which  temporal  princes  manifested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  The  example  of  Constantino  was  imitated 
more  or  less  by  his  successors  to  change  essentially  their  political 
relations  to  the  church,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire. 
It  was  indeed  the  commencement  of  the  disastrous  union  of  church 
and  state — a  union  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences  to  the 
church  than  all  the  persecutions  of  the  civil  power  under  which 
she  from  the  beginning  had  been  bleeding.  Socrates,  the  ancient 
historian  of  the  church,  indeed,  assigns  the  same  reason  for  inter- 
weaving with  his  fourth  book  the  history  of  this  emperor,  <<  because 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church  depended  upon  his  nod."  ««By  this 
interference  of  the  emperor  with  these  ecclesiastical  councils,"  says 
.the  sagacious  Spittler,  <<and  while  the  affairs  of  religion  were 
treated  as  a  concern  of  the  state,  these  councils  assumed  a  high 
political  importance.  The  decrees  of  the  provincial  synods  were 
authoritative  only  within  their  respective  provinces ;  even  the  oecu* 
menical  councilB  would  have  never  become  general  had  they  con- 
tinued to  be  strictly  ecclesiastical.  They  were  not  imperative 
even  upon  those  who  assented  to  their  authority;  so  that  the 
adherents  of  the  bishops  were  still  at  liberty  to  dissent  &om  them. 
But  when  the  highest  prelates  of  the  realm  were  summoned  by  the 
emperor  to  convene  in  general  council,  and  their  authority  became 
known,  then  the  emperor  began  to  claim  the  direction  of  them  as 
his  own  institution.  Whether  their  decisions  should  be  obeyed  or 
not  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference ;  for  the  concerns  of 
religion  became  so  intermingled  with  his  interests  that  their  decrees 
became  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  arm  of  the  civil  authority 
accordingly  fell  heavily  upon  them  who  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  spiritual  fathers.  This  is  the  date  of  that  disastrous 
hour  when  the  decrees  of  a  few  hundred  bishops,  enforced  by  the 
severest  threats  of  the  emperor,  became  the  rule  of  faith  and  of 
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condact  to  all  Christendom."^  The  degeneracy  of  the  church  and 
the  corruption  of  religion  which  followed  so  soon,  were  only  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  legal- 
ized under  Constantino.  It  was  the  final  overthrow  of  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  and  purity  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  various  influences  of  these  early  synods  in  overthrowing 
the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church  are  clearly  sketched  by 
Mosheim,  who  remarks  that «« these  councils  were  productive  of  so 
great  an  alteration  in  the  general  state  of  the  church  as  nearly  to 
effect  the  entire  subversion  of  ite- ancient  constitution.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  primitive  rights  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of 
this  new  arrangement  of  things,  experienced  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution, inasmuch  as  thenceforward  none  but  affairs  of  compara- 
tively trifling  importance  were  ever  made  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar deliberation  and  adjustment; — ^the  councils  of  the  associated 
churches  assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  discussing  and  regu- 
lating every  thing  of  moment  or  importance ;  as  well  as  of  deter- 
mining all  questions  to  which  any  sort  of  weight  was  attached. 
In  the  next  place,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  were 
very  much  augmented  and  enlarged.  In  the  infancy,  indeed,  of 
the  councils,  the  bishops  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  they 
appeared  there  merely  as  the  ministers  or  legates  of  their  re- 
spective churches ;  and  that  they  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
representatives  acting  under  instructions.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  this  humble  language  began  by  little  and  little  to  be  ex- 
changed for  a  loftier  tone ;  and  they,  at  length,  took  it  upon  them 
to  assert  that  they  were  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  might,  consequently,  by  their  own  proper  autho- 
rity, dictate  to  the  Christian  flock.  To  what  extent  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  arising  out  of  these  preposterous  pretensions 
reached  in  after  times,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular 
notice  in  this  place." 

Many  examples  of  the  abuse  of  prerogatives  and  gf  power  by 
the  bishops,  and  of  their  shameful  strife  for  preferment,  as  they 
gained  the  ascendency  in  these  councils,  might  be  drawn  from 
ancient  history.  But  let  one  authority  suffice.  It  is  that  of  a 
great  and  good  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  who  still  retained 
much  of  the  piety  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  other  days.  On 
being  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Procopius  declining  his  attendance: — <<How 
I  wish  there  had  been  no  precedence,  no  priority  of  place,  no 
authoritative  dictatorship,  that  we  might  be  distinguished  by  virtue 
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alone.  But  now  this  right  hand,  and  left  hand,  and  middle,  and 
higher  and  lower,  this  going  before  and  going  in  company,  have 
produced  to  us  much  unprofitable  affliction ;  brought  many  into  a 
snare,  and  thrust  them  out  among  the  herd  of  the  goats ;  and  these, 
not  only  of  the  inferior  order,  but  even  of  the  shepherds,  who, 
though  masters  in  Israel,  have  not  known  these  things."  ....  « I  am 
worn  out — with  contending  against  the  envy  of  the  holy  bishops ; 
disturbing  the  public  peace  by  their  contentions,  and  subordinating 
the  Christian  faith  to  their  own  private  interests."  ....  «<If  I  must 
write  the  whole  truth,  I  am  determined  to  absent  myself  from  all 
assemblies  of  the  bishops ;  for  I  have  never  seen  a  happy  result  of 
any  councils,  nor  any  that  did  not  occasion  an  increase  of  evils, 
rather  than  a  reformation  of  them,  by  reason  of  these  pertinacious 
contentions,  and  this  vehement  thirst  for  power,  such  as  no  words 
can  express." 

Of  the  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  he  says — <<  These 
conveyers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  these  preachers  of  peace  to  all  men, 
grew  bitterly  outrageous  and  clamorous  against  one  another ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  church-meetiilgs  accusing  each  other  and  leaping 
about  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  under  the  furious  impulse  of  a  lust 
of  power  and  dominion,  as  though  they  would  have  rent  the  world 
in  pieces."  He  is  also  almost  equally  severe  upon  the  unprincipled 
ambition  and  shameful  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  425.  The  pride,  venality,  and  corruption  of  these 
ministers  of  the  gospel  continued  to  increase,  until  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion  ceased  almost  from  the  ministry  and  from  the 
church.  Then  pritpitive  Christianity,  wearied  at  length  with  the 
vain  pomp  of  power,  and  in  disgust  at  the  bigotry,  venality,  and 
corruption  which  disgraced  her  name,  retired  from  the  gaze  of  men 
to  the  secluded  cloister,  drew  the  curtains,  and  sank  into  repose 
through  a  long,  dark  night  of  barbarism  and  superstition,  until  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  in  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MARRUGE. 
§1.   OF  CHRISTIAN   MARRIAOB. 

The  laws  of  Christian  marriage  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Mosaic  regulations  on  this  subject,  and  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that,  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  the  marriages  of  the 
early  Christians  were  regulated  rather  by  the  Roman  than  by  the 
Mosaic  laws.  But  all  this  was  only  the  natural  result  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  Christian  community  was 
formed.  Converts  from  the  Jews  might  be  expected  to  adhere  to 
the  Jewish  rites,  while  those  from  the  Gentiles  would  conform  to 
the  Roman  laws  and  customs.  For  this  reason  the  marriage  rites 
of  the  Christian  church  were  of  a  mixed  character,  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  law  was,  at  first,  predominant.  By  this 
law,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  Christ,  polygamy  was  strictly  forbid- 
den.^ In  many  other  respects,  it  was  also  so  far  conformed  to  the 
law  of  God,  that  many  of  the  early  fathers  scrupled  not  to  borrow 
from  it  some  of  the  most  important  murriage  ceremonies.  They 
objected  to  the  adoption  of  heathen  customs,  in  this  respect,  only 
80  far  as  they  militated  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity.' 

Much  controversy  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church  on  the  subject 
of  second  marriages,  particularly  with  the  Novatians  and  Monta- 
nists,  who  denounced  such  marriages  as  unlawful.  This  opinion 
was  also  upheld  by  many  councils.^  A  concession  in  favour  of 
second  marriages  was  afterward  made  to  the  laity,  but  refused  to 
the  clergy.^  The  law  of  celibacy  finally  rendered  this  rule  nuga- 
tory with  respect  to  the  priesthood. 

The  state  claimed  the  right  of  regulating  the  laws  of  marriage ; 
the  church  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  subordinate  or  concur- 
rent jurisdiction.  This  concurrence,  however,  was  chiefly  of  a 
negative  and  passive  character,  and  was  the  occasion  of  continual 
discord  between  church  and  state.  For  the  first  five  centuries  the 
church  had  no  further  concern  with  the  laws  of  marriage  than  to 
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censure  them,  as  occasion  reqnired,  and  to  restrict  the  observance 
of  them,  by  her  discipline  and  authority.  The  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  regulations  of  the  church,  on  this  subject,  were  first  made 
to  harmonize  under  the  emperor  Justinian.  By  making  the  sacer- 
dotal benediction  an  essential  part  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and 
by  exalting  this  covenant  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  the  clergy 
found  the  means  of  magnifying  their  office  and  increasing  their 
authority  over  the  people.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Charles,  the 
sanction  of  the  church  was  fully  established,  while  the  law  stiU  ori- 
ginated with  the  state.*  In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  church  possessed  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  these  matters ;  but  even  then,  her  claim  to  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  was  neither  asserted  nor  allowed.  To  assert  this 
prerogative  was  regarded  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  state.*  In 
Protestant  states  it  is  regarded  as  a  civil  institution,  established  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  God,  and  appropriately  solemnized  by 
the  rites  of  religion. 

The  regulations  in  relation  to  prohibited  marriages  were,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  gradually  assimilated  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  these 
have  never  been  strictly  observed  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
canonists  have  very  carefully  specified  the  several  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  within  which  marriage  could  not  lawfully  be 
contracted.  They  were  thirteen  in  number,  while  under  the 
Mosaic  economy  they  were  seventeen,  or,  according  to  others,  nine- 
teen. The  prohibited  grades,  in  the  ancient  church,  are  comprised 
in  the  following  lines : 

Nata,  soror,  neptis,  matertera  fratris  et  nxor 
Et  patrui  coiguk,  mater  privigni,  noreroa 
Uzorisque  aoror,  piiyigni  nata,  nnriuqiie 
Aique  soror  patris ;  coigungi  lege  yetantnr. 

Whether  it  is  lawful  to  marry  a  brother's  wife,  or  a  wife's  sister, 
was  a  question  much  controverted  in  the  church.  The  general 
sense  of  the  church  was  against  such  connections,  as  appears  from 
the  dispensation  which  was  made  in  such  cases  in  favour  of  the 
clergy.     This  point  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  Schlegel.' 

Mixed  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  prohibition  is  not  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Christians 
with  idolaters.  The  apostle  Paul,  however,  decidedly  objects  to 
such  connections,  as  inexpedient.  1  Cor.  vii;  2  Cor.  vi.  14-18.  The 
early  fathers  denounced  them  as  dangerous  and  immoral;*  and 
they  were,  at  a  later  period,  positively  prohibited  by  the  decrees 
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of  coancilfl  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.'  By  these  regulations  it 
was  unlawful  for  Christians  to  marry  either  Jews,  pagans,  Moham- 
medans, or  heretics.^®  If,  however,  such  marriages  had  already 
been  contracted,  they  appear  not  to  have  been  annulled  upon  the 
conversion  of  either  party  to  Christianity.  There  are,  indeed,  ex- 
amples of  the  violation  of  these  rules,  as  in  the  case  of  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustin,  and  Clotildis,  the  wife  of  Clevis,  both  of  whom 
were  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  their  husbands.^^ 


§2.   OF  DIVORCB. 

On  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  church,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  Mark  x.  2,  12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18 ;  Matt.  v. 
81,  82 ;  xix.  2, 10 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  10, 11 ;  Rom.  vii.  2,  8.  But  under 
the  term  adultery  the  primitive  church  included  idolatry  and 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith,'  to  which  may  be  added  witch- 
craft and  other  magical  arts.  The  laws  of  Constantino,  Honorius, 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  Yalentinian  the  Third,  Anastasius,  and 
Justinian,  also  favour  this  construction.'  The  canonists  enumerated 
twelve  causes  of  divorce,  including  those  which  were  also  regarded 
as  suitable  reasons  for  not'  assuming  the  marriage  vow.  The  same 
causes  which  are  a  bar  to  assuming  the  marriage  covenant  dis- 
solve it.    These  causes  are  set  forth  in  the  following  lines : 

Error,  conditio,  yotom,  cognatlo,  orimen, 
Coitus  disparitas,  tIs,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestM, 
81  sIb  adllniB ;  si  forte  coiro  nequibis  (al  negabis). 

The  iTTCT  relates  to  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  parties,  as  in 
the  case  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  conditio  to  the  marriage  of  freemen 
with  those  who  are  in  bondage,  eognatio  to  prohibit  degrees  of  con- 
sangidnity,  votum  and  ardo  relate  to  the  marriage  of  monastics, 
ligamen  to  oases  of  bigamy,  honestas  to  prohibited  connections 
between  persoiiB  already  related  by  marriage. 

S  8.   OF  THE  CELIBACY  OF  THE  OLERGT. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  required  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Objections  were  indeed  early  made 
to  those  who  had  married  a  second  wife,  based  on  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  qualification  required  by  Paul,  <<  the  husband  of  one 
wife/'  as  though  it  related  to  several  marriages,  and  not  to 
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polygamy.*  !fint  it  appears  from  the  instance  of  Novatns  in  the 
church  of  Africa,  and  from  other  authorities,  that  the  clergy  of 
these  proyinces,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  were  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy;^  and  Socrates  had  known  many 
bishops  in  the  East  who  had  <<had  children  by  their  lawful  wives 
during  their  episcopate.*  "  Such  instances,  however,  after  the  fourth 
century,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  which  was  that  of  celibacy,  or  of  abstinence  from  the  rights  of 
the  marriage  relation  if  the  bishop  had  entered  into  these  bonds 
previous  to  his  consecration. f  The  duty  of  such  abstinence 
was  urged  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  825,  in  regard  to  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but,  through  the  influence  of  Paphnutius, 
was  finally  left  to  the  discretion  of  each.^ 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  the  law  of  celibacy 
was  not  fully  established,  nor  indeed  until  the  age  of  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  in  the  eleventh  century,  though  it  had  been  for  several 
centuries  a  prevailing  usage,  when  Hildebrand,  A.  D.  1074,  made 
it  obligatory  upon  the  clergy  throughout  the  papal  dominions. 

§4.   OF  MARRIAGE  RITBS  AND  GBEEM0NIB8. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  primitive  church  that  the  parties  who  were 
about  to  be  united  in  marriage,  both  male  and  female,  should 
signify  their  intentions  to  their  pastor,  that  the  connection  might 
be  formed  with  his  approbation.  The  church  were  expected,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  to  take  cognisance  of  the  proposed  marriage, 
but  to  determine  whether  it  was  duly  authorized  by  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  marriage  was  indeed  valid  in  law 
without  this  ecclesiastical  sanction ;  but  it  was  open  to  censure 
from  the  church,  and  was  followed  by  the  imposition  of  penance 
or  the  sentence  of  excommunication.;^ 

*  Qaot  digami  pnosident  apnd  tos,  insaltantU  utiqne  apoBtolo. — Tibtitll.  Di 
Monogam,  c.  iii.     Comp.  Apost.  Const,  iii.  2. 

f  Placait  in  totnm  prohibere  episoopis,  presbyteris  et  diaoombus,  vel  omnibus 
olericis  positis  in  ministerio,  abatinere  se  a  ooigugibnB  snis  et  non  generare 
Alios;  quicanque  rero  fecerit  ab  honore  deiioatus  exterminator. — Ccne,  BUb. 
0.  iii.  A.  D.  806. 

Sfwoiy  fioula^ox^  iva  6  ydfiof  ^  xata  Kvpcoy,  auu  fu}  xa/t'  l^i^/uoir. — ^Ighat.  ^.  ad 
Potyearp.  ii.  5.  Unde  soiB&oiamiu  ad  enarrandam  felicitatem  qjtis  matrimonii,  quod 
eoclesia  conciliat,  et  confirmat  oblatio,  et  obsignat  benediotio,  Angeli  renuntiant, 
pater  rato  habet?  Nam  neo  in  terris  filii  sine  consensu  patrum  rite  et  juste 
nubent. — Tbktdll.  ad.  Uxor,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  9.  Occultn  conjunctiones,  id  est,  non 
prius  apud  ecclesiam  professn,  juzta  moechiam  et  fornioationem  judieari  perl- 
elitantur. — Tkbtull.  De  Pudidt.  0.  4. 
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This  notice  originally  answered  the  purpose  of  a  public  procla- 
mation in  the  church.  No  satisfactory  indication  of  the  modem 
custom  of  publishing  the  banns  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
church  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  required  by  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils.^  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  Romish  churchy  this  publishment  should  be  made  on  three 
market-days.  In  some  countries,  the  banns  were  published  three 
times ;  in  others,  twice ;  and  in  others,  once.  The  intentions  of 
marriage  were  sometimes  posted  upon  the  doors  or  other  parts  of 
the  church;  sometimes  published  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  or 
before  singing.  The  word  bannSj  according  to  Du  Gauge,  means 
a  public  notice  or  proclamation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  no  distinct  account  of  the  mode  of 
solemnizing  marriage,  nor  any  prescribed  form  for  this  purpose,  is 
found  in  any  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  although  they  have 
many  allusions  to  particular  marriage  rites  and  ceremonies.  It 
appears  that  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  religious  exercises  in 
solemnizing  the  marriage  covenant  was  not  recognised  by  the 
civil  law  until  the  ninth  century;  but  that  such  religious  rites 
were  required  by  the  church  as  early  as  the  second  century.* 

The  rites  of  marriage  in  the  ancient  Greek  church  were  essen- 
tially three:  the  sponsalia — the  espotAsalSy  the  investing  with  a 
crown,  and  the  laying  off  of  the  crown. 

1.  The  ceremony  of  the  espousals  was  as  follows : — ^The  priest, 
after  crossing  himself  three  times  upon  the  breast,  presents  the 
bridal  pair,  standing  in  the  body  of  the  house,  each  with  a  lighted 
wax  candle,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  altar,  where  he  offers  in- 
cense from  a  cruciformed  censer,  after  which  the  larger  collect  is 
sung  with  the  responses  and  dozologies. 

Then  follows  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  ring.  With  a 
golden  ring  the  priest  makes  a  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  then  places  it  upon  a  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
thrice  repeating  these  words :  «« This  servant  of  the  Lord  espouses 
this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
end.  Amen."     In  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  form  of  words, 

*  Cam  iptum  ooignginm  Telamine  BaoerdoUli  et  benediotione  sanotiiioaii  opor- 

iMt,  qoomodo  potest  eoigagiam  diei  ubi  non  68t  iidei  eonoordia  ? — Ambros.  J^.  70. 

Bkiamsi  noaim  abaolatv  ait  poteatatia  qnamUbet  puaUam  in  eoi^agian  tradere, 

iradi  a  nobis  Chriatianam  nisi  Cbristiano  non  posse.— August.  £p,  284,  ad  Rum- 

tkum,    ^m — *tpfCK  xaXctVf  xai  5i*  t^uiv  nOioyiwv  tfpf  dfiOMMCM^  f ov  avifOiMtoitm 

tfM^^yyfMr  u,  t,  X. 
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he  presents  the  bride  a  silver  ring.  The  groomsman  then  changes 
the  rings,  while  the  priest,  in  a  long  prayer,  sets  forth  the  import  of 
the  rings.  After  which  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  form 
of  prayer.  These  espousals  usually  took  place  some  time  previous 
to  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  Acco^'ding  to  some  autho- 
rities, two  years  usually  intervened  between  the  espousals  and  the 
marriage. 

2.  The  act  of  crowning  the  parties  became,  in  process  of  time, 
the  initiatory  rite  in  solemnizing  the  marriage  covenant.  But 
this  was  strenuously  denounced  by  Tertullian  as  a  corrupt  imitation 
of  heathen  rites,  as  in  truth  it  was.  It  is  only  one  among  a  multitude 
of  instances  of  the  blending  of  Christianity  with  paganism.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Ihe  vailing  of  the  bride.*  The  preliminaries 
of  the  rite  of  crowning  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  espousals, 
with  the  exception  that  in  this  instance  the  128th  Psalm  was  bung 
with  the  responses  and  doxologies.  After  this  a  discourse  was 
delivered  setting  forth  the  importance  and  responsibilities  of  the 
marriage  relation.  Then  various  interrogations,  relating  to  the 
marriage  covenant  and  the  unmarried  state,  were  presented :  next 
followed  the  larger  collects,  varied  according  to  circumstances; 
after  which  a  long  prayer  was  offered,  in  three  parts,  each  of  which 
was  announced  in  the  customary  form  by  the  deacon,  rov  xvpiov 
ieri^liev.  After  this,  the  priest  sets  the  nuptial  crown,  which  has 
been  lying  on  the  altar,  first  upon  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
then  upon  that  of  the  bride,  saying,  "  This  servant  of  the  Lord 
hereby  crowns  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end, 
Amen."  This  ceremony  is  followed  by  prayers,  doxologies,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  Eph.  v.  20-33  and  John 
ii.  1-11,  and  by  the  alternate  prayers  of  the  priest  and  the  deacon. 
The  whole  is  concluded  by  the  assembly  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  the  customary  responses,  and  the  usual  form  of  benediction. 

Daring  these  solemnities  the  priest  presents  to  the  newly-married 
couple  a  glass  of  wine,  of  which  each  drinks  three  times,  and  then 
the  glass  is  immediately  broken,  to  denote  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  earthly  things. 

The  minister  4;hen  joins  the  hands  of  the  parties  and  leads  them 
three  times  around  in  a  circle,  while  the  whole  assembly  unite  in 
singing  a  nuptial  song,  the  groomsman  meanwhile  accompanying 
the  married  couple  with  his  hands  resting  upon  their  heads,  which 
are  still  adorned  with  the  crown. 
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8.  The  laying  off  of  the  croum, — ^Upon  the  eighth  day  the  mar- 
ried pair  present  themselves  again  in  the  church,  when  the  minister^ 
with  appropriate  prayer,  lays  off  the  nuptial  crown,  and  dismisses 
them  with  his  benediction,  offered  in  a  prescribed  form  of  words. 
This  ceremony,  however,  was  not  uniformly  observed. 

In  all  these  rites  the  reader  will  observe  a  studied  analogy  to 
those  of  baptism. 

The  second  and  third  marriage  was  solemnized  in  much  the  same 
manner,  the  ceremonies  being  abridged,  and  the  prayer  of  penance 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  nuptial  prayer.  The  church  thus 
treated  these  as  just  occasions  for  discipline,  and  refused  altogether 
to  sanction  a  fourth  marriage,  but  regarded  it  as  a  criminal  offence. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  Western  church  are  given  in  de- 
tail by  Bingham,  of  which  the  following  account  is  a  brief  summary. 

When  persons,  against  whom  there  lay  no  lawful  impediment, 
were  disposed  to  join  in  matrimony  with  each  other,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  through  certain  preliminaries  appointed  by  custom 
or  law,  before  they  could  ordinarily  complete  the  marriage.  These 
went  by  the  general  name  of  spontalia^  espousals  or  betrothing ; 
and  they  consisted  chiefly  in  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  concerning  their  future  marriage,  to  be  performed 
within  a  certain  Umited  time ;  which  contract  was  performed  by 
certain  gifts  or  donations,  called  arrhse  et  arrhaboneSy  the  earnest 
of  marriage  ;  as  also  by  a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  writing  or  instru- 
ment of  dowry,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  attest  it. 

The  free  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was  declared 
necessary  by  an  old  Boman  law,  {Lex  Papia  et  Julia^)  which  was 
confirmed  by  Diocletian,  and  inserted  by  Justinian  into  his  code. 
No  espousal  could  stand  firm  but  such  as  was  voluntarily  agreed 
upon  by  the  free  consent  of  each  contracting  party,  without  any 
force  or  violence  of  any  kind  intervening  to  compel  them. 

When  the  contract  was  thus  made,  it  was  usual  for  the  man  to 
bestow  certain  gifts  upon  the  woman,  as  tokens  and  pledges  of  the 
espousal ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  so  commonly,  the  woman  made 
presents  to  the  man  upon  the  same  account.  These  are  sometimes* 
called  sponsalioy  espousals,  and  sometimes  sponsalitise  donationeSj 
espousal  gifts,  or  arrhssj  and  dignora^  earnest  or  pledges  of  future 
marriage ;  because  the  giving  and  receiving  of  them  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  an  obligation  on  the  parties  to  take  each 
other  for  man  and  wife,  unless  some  legal  reason  gave  them  liberty  to 
do  otherwise.     To  make  these  donations  more  firm  and  sure,  it  was 
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required  that  they  should  be  entered  into  public  acts,  and  set  upon 
record. 

Together  with  these  espousal  gifts,  or  as  a  part  of  them,  it  was 
usual  for  the  man  to  give  the  woman  a  ring,  as  a  further  token  ct 
and  testimony  of  the  contract.  This  was  an  innocent  ceremonji 
used  by  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Christianity,  and  in  some 
measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was  adopted  among  the 
Christian  rites  of  espousal.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ring 
was  originally  used  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself. 

Another  ceremony,  used  in  espousals  sometimes,  was  a  solemn 
kiss,  which  the  man  gave  to  the  woman,  in  confirmation  of  the  con* 
tract;  which  was  an  ancient  rite  used  by  the  heathen,  together 
with  joining  of  hands,  in  their  espousals.  (Tbbtull.  de  VdmuL 
Virg.  c.  11.) 

These  ceremonies,  being  innocent  in  themselves,  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Christians,  with  other  such  customs,  into  their 
espousals,  who  never  rejected  any  innocent  rites  because  they  had 
been  used  by  heathens,  except  such  as  naturally  tended  to  defile 
them  with  some  unavoidable  stain  of  idolatry  or  superstition. 

Another  part  of  the  espousals  was  the  husband's  settling  a 
dowry  upon  the  woman,  to  which  she  should  be  entitled  after  his 
death — a  stipulation  commonly  made  in  writing,  or  with  public  in- 
struments under  hand  and  seaL 

To  make  the  business  of  espousals  not  only  the  more  solemn,  but 
also  the  more  firm  and  sure,  it  was  usual  to  transact  the  whole 
affair  before  chosen  witnesses,  the  friends  of  each  party.' 

§5.   RBHAKES   UPON  THB  HAKRIAGB  RITBS  AND  CBRBM05IB8  OF 

TAB  ANCIBNT  CHtJRCH. 

In  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  in  those 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Basil, 
and  Chrysostom,  we  find  many  allusions  to  particular  rites  and  cere- 
monies, but  no  entire  or  general  account  of  them.  In  the  former 
part  of  the  seventh  century  a  writer  attempted  to  enumerate  the 
marriage  ceremonies  which  the  church  had  recognised  as  innocent 
and  convenient,  or  symbolical.^  We  possess  also  an  official  account 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  Boman  church,  A.  d.  860,  from  the 
pen  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.* 

*  Morem  qnem  sanota  Romana  inseepit  antiqnitiu  et  haeienns  in  hiyuamodi 
oolganotionibiis  tenet  ecdesia,  Tobis  monstrare  etadebimus.  Nostrates  siquidem 
tarn  mares  qnam  feminie  non  ligatnram  anream,  Tel  argenteam,  ant  ex  qnolibet 
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To  proceed,  however,  with  otur  general  remarks : — ^1.  The  office 
of  groomsman,  or  attendant  of  the  bridegroom,  is  of  high  antiquity ; 
common  alike  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  is  de- 
signated by  the  names  7C(xpdvt;fi^og,  Wfi^yoyogy  Wfi^fex/tngy 
«te.  He  had  yarions  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
nuptial  contract  and  dowry,  such  as  the  following : — To  accompany 
the  parties  to  the  church  at  their  marriage7-*to  act  as  sponsor  for 
them  in  their  vows — to  assist  in  the  marriage  ceremonies — ^to  ac- 
company them  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom — ^to  preside  over  and 
direct  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  etc.* 

2.  The  use  of  the  ring  in  the  rites  both  of  e^ousal  and  of  mar- 
riage is  very  ancient,  tt  is  mentioned  both  by  Tertullian^  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria;^  the  latter  of  whom  says — ''It  was  given 
her,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  a  seal,  to  signify  the  woman's  duty 
in  preserving  the  goods  of  her  husband,  because  the  care  of  the 
house  belongs  to  her."  Isidorus  Hispalensis  says,  ^'that  it  was 
presented  by  the  husband,  either  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  affection,  or 
rather  as  a  token  of  the  union  of  their  hearts  in  love."' 

8.  The  crowning  of  the  married  pair  with  garlands  was  a  mar- 
riage rite  peculiar  to  many  nations  processing  different  forms  of 
religion.  Tertullian  inveighs  against  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  gloomy 
Montanist  f  but  it  is  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  the  fathers  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  friends 


metano  compositam,  qnando  nnptialia  fosdera  oontrahunt,  in  capite  defenmt. 
Sed  post  sponsalia,  quae  fatararum  sunt  nuptiaram  promiMa  foedera,  qtUBcunqne 
eonsensn  eoram,  qui  ha>o  contrahunt,  et  eomm,  in  quorum  potestate  sunt,  ode- 
brantur,  et  postquam  arrhis  sponsam  sibi  sponsus  per  digitum  fidei  a  ae  annulo 
insignitum  despondent,  dotemque  utriqne  placitam  sponsus  ei  cum  scripto  pac- 
tum hoc  continente  coram  invitatis  ab  ntroque  parte  tradiderit ;  ant  mox,  aut 
apto  tempore,  ne  Tideticet  ante  tempos  lege  definitum  tale  quid  fieri  prsesumatnr, 
ambo  ad  nuptlalia  foBdera  perducuntnr.  £t  primum  in  eccleaia  Domini  cum  obla- 
tionibns,  quae  offerre  debent  Deo  per  sacerdotis  mannm,  statuuntur,  sicqne 
demum  benedictionem  et  relamen  cceleste  suscipiunt.  .  .  .  Verumtamen 
Telamen  illnd  non  suscipit,  qui  ad  secundas  nuptias  migrat.  Post  hiec  autem  de 
ecclesia  egressi  coronas  in  capitibus  gestant  quss  in  eccleaia  ipsa  sunt  solitsB  re- 
serrart  Et  ita  festis  nuptialibus  celebratis  ad  dacendam  individuam  yitam 
Domino  disponente  de  cetero  diriguntur.  .  .  .  Tanta  solet  arctare  quosdam 
rerum  inopia,  ut  ad  hsBC  proparanda  nullum  bis  suffragetur  auzilium :  ac  per  boo 
suffieiat,  secundum  leges,  solus  eomm  consensus,  de  quorum  conjunotionibus 
agitur.  Qui  consensus,  si  solus  in  nuptiis  forte  defuerit,  cetera  omnia  etiam  cum 
ipso  «oitu  celebrata  frustantur.  .  .  .  Hsbo  sunt  praster  alia,  quss  ad  memo- 
riam  non  oceurrunt,  pacta  conjngiorum  solemnia.  Peccatum  autem  esse,  si  bsBo 
euncta  in  nuptiali  foedere  non  inierTeniant,  non  dicimus,  quemodmodum  Grscos 
▼08  adstruere  dioitis. — ^Nicol.  I.  Reapom.  ad  ContuUa  Bulgar,  o.  8. 
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and  attendants  of  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner.^ These  chaplets  were  usually  made  of  myrtle,  olive,  amarinth, 
rosemary,  and  evergreens,  intermingled  with  cypress  and  vervain. 
The  croum,  appropriately  so  called,  was  made  of  oUve,  myrtle,  and 
rosemary,  variegated  with  flowers,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and 
silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  etc.  These  crowns  were  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  tower. 

Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  crowned  in  this  manner, 
together  with  the  groomsman  and  the  bridesmaid.  The  bride  fre- 
quently appeared  in  church  thus  attired  on  the  day  when  proclama- 
tion of  the  banns  was  made. 

Chaplets  were  not  worn  by  the  parties  in  case  of  second  mar- 
riage, nor  by  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  impropriety  before 
marriage. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  chaplets  were  imposed  by  the  officiating 
minister  at  the  altar.  In  the  Western  church  it  was  customary  for 
the  parties  to  present  themselves  thus  attired. 

4.  The  wearing  of  the  vail  by  the  bride  was  borrowed  from  the 
Romans.*  It  was  also  conformable  to  the  example  of  Bebekah, 
Gen.  xxiv.  The  vail  was  supposed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  re- 
tirement and  privacy  of  domestic  life  into  which  the  bride  was  now 
to  retire. 

From  this  marriage  rite  arose  the  custom  of  taking  the  vaU  in  the 
Catholic  church.  By  this  act  the  nun  devotes  herself  to  perpetual 
virginity  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  church. 

5.  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  also  to  spread  a  robe  over 
the  bridegroom  and  bride,®  called  vitta  nuptialis,  pallium  jugaUy 
etc.,  and  made  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  colours.t 

6.  Torches  and  lamps  were  in  use  on  such  occasions  both  among 
the  Jews  and  pagan  nations.*    No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 


*  TiBTULL.  Z><  VeUmdL  Vvr$.  lib.  xriL  o.  11.  The  Telamen  nnpti&le,  of  whieh 
Ambrose  {Ep,  70)  says,  "  Coiguginm  Telamine  sacerdotaU  sanctificari  oportet,*' 
is  asnaUy  regarded  as  **  signum  padoris  et  Terecnndin."  Acoording  to  Isidor. 
Hispal.  {D€  Off,  EetL  ii.  o.  19,)  it  is  rather  ''signum  humilitatis  et  subjectionis 
erga  maritum."  He  says,  '*  Femiiue,  dum  maritantnry  TelaatoTy  ut  noverint  per 
hoc  se  viris  esse  subjeetas  et  hnmiles." 

f  Quod  nubentes  post  benedictionem  Titta  inyicem  quasi  uno  vinculo  copulan- 
tnr,  yidelicet  ideo  fit»  ne  oompagem  coigugalis  unitatis  dismmpant.  Ac  eadem 
Titta  candido  purpureoque  colore  permiscetur ;  candor  quippe  est  ad  munditiem 
TitsB,  purpura  ad  sanguinis  posteritatem  adhibetur,  ut  hoc  signo  et  continentia 
et  lex  oontinendi  ab  ntrisque  ad  tempus  admoneantur,  et  post  hoc  reddendum  de« 
bitum  non  negetur. — Isidob.  Hispal.  de  Off,  EecL  lib.  ii.  c  19. 
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church  preyioos  to  the  time  of  Constantiney  though  they  may  have 
been  in  use  at  an  earlier  date. 

7.  All  the  marriage  rites  and  ceremonies  indicate  that  the  day 
was  observed  as  a  festive  occasion,  while  measures  were  carefully 
taken  to  guard  against  all  excesses  and  improprieties  of  conduct. 
These  festivities  were  celebrated  by  nuptial  processions,  going  out 
to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  conducting  him  home — ^by  nuptial 
songs,  and  music,^®  and  marriage  feasts.  These  festivals  are  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  bitter  animadversion  by  the  fathers,  espe- 
cially by  Chrysostom,^^  and  often  called  for  the  interposition  of  the 
authority  of  the  church.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  church  were  not  to  abolish  these  convivial  entertainments  and 
festivities,  but  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
good  order.^  The  clergy  were  expected  to  refrain  from  attending 
them.*'' 

8.  In  connection  with  these  festivities,  it  was  customary  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor;  and,  instead  of  the  old  Boman  custom  of 
scattering  about  nuts,  to  throw  out  pieces  of  money  to  the  children 
and  to  the  poor. 

*  Presbyteri,  diaooni,  sub-diaooni  Tel  deinoepa,  qnibas  dacendi  uxores  licentiA 
inodo  non  est  etiam  aliaram  naptiamm  eyitent  oonTivia,  neo  his  ccetibus  misoan- 
tar  ubi  amatoria  oanuntar  et  tnrpia,  ant  obsceni  motaa  eorponim  choreis  et  salta- 
tionibuB  effemntur,  ne  aaditoa  et  obtuitos  Bacris  ministeriia  depatati  turpimn 
Bpectaoulonim  atqae  Terbomm  oontagione  pollnantar.  On  the  practical  tendency 
of  the  laws  under  the  hierarchy  relating  to  marriagOt  so®  Planck's  Qesell.  Virfass. 
vol.  u.  p.  46S. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  FUNERAL  BITES  AND  CEBEMONIE& 
§  1.  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  early  Ghrifltianfl  were  accnstomed  to  entertain  cheerful  Tiews 
of  death,  as  a  soft  and  gentle  dumber,  from  which  thej  awoke  to  a 
joyfiil  immortality.  The  common  emblems  of  death  on  their  sepul- 
chral monuments  were  an  anchor^  a  lyre,  a  harp,  a  ship  under  full 
sail ;  or  a  phoenix,  a  crown,  a  palm,  or  other  symbols  of  hope,  and 
of  victory,  and  of  joy.  Their  birthday,  die9  ruxtalu^  was,  in  their 
phraseology,  not  the  day  of  their  natural  birth,  but  of  their  death, 
when  they  were  bom  to  a  new  and  nobler  life.  The  nataiU  mar- 
tyrumj  in  ancient  history,  ever  indicates  the  day  when  they  sealed 
with  their  blood  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  entered  upon  a  life  eyer- 
lasting,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 

At  a  later  period,  and  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Constantino,  it 
became  customary  to  represent  death  by  the  most  frightful  images. 
The  tendency  of  the  religious  mind  was  to  turn,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  bright  and  cheerful,  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  in  reli- 
gion. A  death's  head,  a  skeleton,  the  ^'  deep,  datnp  vault,  the  mat- 
tock, and  the  grave,"  became  the  emblems  of  death;  and  every 
form  and  image  of  what  is  frightful  and  distressing  was  seized  upon 
to  body  forth  a  conception  of  future  woes. 

Christians  were  distinguished  by  their  care  for  the  dead,  and  their 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted.  Their  funeral  solemnities  they  cele- 
brated with  gravity  and  propriety,  with  the  intent  of  showing  due 
respect  for  the  deceased  and  of  administering  consolation  to  sur- 
vivors. These  funeral  services  were  performed  as  a  public  religious 
duty.^  This  is  one  of  the  three  points  for  which  they  were  com- 
mended by  the  apostate  Julian.' 

The  Christian  church  manifested  from  the  beginning  a  decided 
preference  for  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead,'  for  which  they  had 
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the  example  of  Jews.  Gen.  iii.  9 ;  xxiii.  19 ;  Deut.  zxiv.  6 ;  Matt, 
xix.  28 ;  etc.  But  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  they  were  zealously 
opposed."^  They  had,  at  first,  no  separate  burying-places ;  nor  would 
their  circumstances  admit  of  any  such  design.  The  public  burial- 
places,  according  to  both  Jewish  and  Roman  laws,  were  on  the  out- 
side of  cities.^  Matt.  zxvi.  60 ;  Luke  vii.  12 ;  John  xi.  80.  In  the 
fourth,  fifth,  add  sixth  centuries  an  open  space  around  the  church 
was  i4>propriated  for  the  burial  of  princes,  bishops,  and  other  clergy, 
and  afterward  of  those  who  died  in  the  conmiunion  of  the  church. 
This,  like  every  thing  which  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  was  formally  consecrated.  The  first  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  sixth  century.^  In  the  ninth  century  began  the 
custom  of  interring  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  the  church.  This 
arose  from  the  veneration  entertained  for  martyrs.  Churches  were 
erected  over  their  remains.  Thep  the  dying  Christian  sought  to  be 
laid  in  his  final  rest  near  the  sainted  martyr,  and  found  a  grave  in 
the  church  near  his  side. 

Burial-places  were  styled  xoifiYiTnfuij  plaeeB  of  repo%e,  cemeteries^ 
denoting  hereby,  not  only  that  the  dead  rest  from  their  earthly 
labours  and  sorrows,  but  pointing  out  the  hope  of  a  future  resur- 
rection.' The  graveyard  was  also  styled  the  Lard's  ground^  be- 
cause it  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  the  church,  or  more  properly 

*  The  Romans,  in  aneient  times,  used  to  bury  their  dead.  The  dictator,  Corne- 
lias SyUa,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  first  among  them  whose  corpse  wa^  burnt, 
and  that  was  done  in  compliance  with  his  own  desire.  Afterward  this  practice 
became  general,  especially  among  the  higher  orders;  and  continued  to  prevul 
until  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. — Cio.  De  Ltgg,  ii.  c.  26 ;  Vino.  ,Xn. 
tL  177.  Ploi.  Hki,  NaL  Tii.  c.  64 :  « Ipsum  cremare  apud  Bomanos  non  Aiit  Tsteris 
instituti,  terra  oondiebantur."  Gonf.  Plutaboh.  V^Nwum;  Stobai,  Serm,  122; 
Maobob.  Saturn.  tU.  c.  7 ;  Cod.  Tktodot,  lib.  ix.  tit  6,  leg.  6.  The  first  Roman 
emperor  whose  corpse  was  interred  was  Commodus,  as  we  learn  from  Xiphilinus. 
The  early  Christians  protested  against  the  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  adTocated  inhumation — a  practice  which  was  always  obserred  in  the 
Christiaa  church.  Corpus  omne,  eive  arescit  in  pnlTcrem,  sive  in  humorem  soIti- 
tur,  Tel  in  cineuam  comprimitur,  Tel  in  nidorem  tenetur,  subducitur  nobis ;  sed 
Deo,  elementorum  custodi,  reserratur.  Nee,  ut  creditis,  ullum  damnum  sepul- 
tnnB  timemus,  sed  TOterem  et  meliorem  consuetudinem  humandi  frequentamus. — 
MiHVO.  Fbl.  Ociav,  c.  84.  Ego  magis  ridebo  Tulgus,  tunc  quoque  cum  ipsos  de- 
ftincto^  atrocisime  ezurit,  quos  post  modum,  gulosissime  nutrit,  iisdem  igni- 
bus  et  promerens  et  offendens.  0  pietatem  de  crudelitate  ludentem ! — Tbbtull. 
Jh  Bsmrr.  c.  1.  Conf.  Tbbtull.  Dt  Anima,  c.  61 ;  Laotabt.  InHii.  Dio.  lib.  tI.  c. 
12 ;  Obio.  eofUr.  OUi.  lib.  tiii. ;  Auoustib,  Ih  Civ,  DeL  lib.  i.  c.  18 ;  Evsbb.  ffitt, 
JBeeL  lib.  It.  e.  16;  y.  1. 
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perhaps,  because  of  the  sacred  communion  which  those  who  sleep  in 
the  Lord  were  supposed  to  hold  with  him. 

The  church  did  not  approve  of  the  custom  of  interring  the  dead 
in  family  graves  and  private  sepulchres.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vidious and  encourage  the  pride  of  distinction. 

Like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Christians  erected  monuments  and 
marked  them  with  inscriptions,  T<TXoe^,  titulia,  in  memory  of  their 
friends.^  Their  luxury  and  extravagance  in  these  matters  are 
severely  censured  by  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
Frmtra  struunt  hominM  pretiosa  septUerOj  qvxui  ea  animesy  nee 
%oliu9  carporisy  recepta^ula  enent. 

The  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Romans  were  lield  by  night.' 
Those  of  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  solemnized  by  day, 
but  with  lighted  tapers,  in  the  fourth  century.  Li  times  of  perse- 
cution, the  Christians  were  often  compelled  to  bury  their  dead  by 
night,  and  with  all  possible  secrecy.  But  under  Constantine  and 
his  sons.  Christian  funerals  were  attended  by  day,  and  at  times 
with  great  pomp.  Probably  they  enacted  laws  on  this  subject  in 
favour  of  Christian  burials,  for  the  apostate  Julian  was  compelled 
to  issue  a  positive  decree  to  restore  the  nocturnal  celebration  of 
funeral  rites.  "^ 

The  Jews,  and  the  Eastern  nations  generally  were  accustomed 
to  bury  very  soon  after  death.  The  nature  of  the  climate  might 
direct  to  this  custom;  but  the  principal  reason . probably  was, 
that  by  the  speedy  removal  of  the  corpse,  they  might  avoid  cere- 
monial pollution.  The  custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  corre- 
sponded in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  The  early 
Christians  also  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  the  early 
removal  of  the  corpse,  but  they  utterly  discarded  the  idea  that  any 
ceremonial  pollution  could  be  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  they  fearlessly  exposed  themselves  to  contagion 
by  their  faithful  offices  to  those  who  had  died  of  malignant  diseases 
as  well  as  by  administering  to  their  necessities  in  sickness.*  The 
corpse  was  soon  removed  from  the  house,  but  was  usually  kept  for 

*  Efferri  oognoyimiis  eadATer*  mortaorom  per  oonfertun  populi  f^uentiun  «t 
per  maximam  insistentium  densitatem :  quod  qoidem  oouloe  hominiim  infkuatis  in- 
festat  adspectibufl.  Qui  enim  dies  est  bene  auspioatoB  a  ftinere  7  aut  quomodo 
ad  Deos  et  templa  Tenietnr  T  Ideoque  quoniam  et  dolor  in  ezaequilB  secretnm 
amat,  et  diem  ftinotis  nihil  interest,  utrum  per  noctes  an  per  dies  efferantnr,  Ube- 
rari  convenit  toUus  popuU  adspeotos,  nt  dolor  esse  in  ftineribas,  non  pompar  exa- 
quiarom,  neo  ostentatio  videatur. — Cod,  Theodot,  lib.  ix.  tit  17,  1,  5. 
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a  day  or  more  in  the  church,  and  from  'this  originally  arose  the 
custom  of  keeping  vigils  for  the  dead.^^  The  funeral  was  sometimes 
delayed  for  several  days. 


§2.   OF  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  DTINO. 

The  greatest  attention  was  bestowed  by  the  early  Christians 
upon  the  dying,  and  the  highest  respect  entertained  for  their  final 
counsels,  instructions,  and  prayers.  Their  exhortations  to  surviving 
friends,^  and  their  prayers  in  their  behalf,  were  treasured  up  with 
pious  care.'  Their  will  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  effects, 
and  the  appropriation  of  them  for  objects  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, were  religiously  observed.^  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  ad- 
ministered to  them^  in  the  fourth  century.  The  bishop  and  the 
several  orders  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  relatives  and  friends,  sought 
to  offer  them  consolation.  Prayers  were  offered  in  the  church  for 
them.^  Friends  pressed  around  them  to  give  and  receive  the  parting 
kiss  and  the  last  embrace.*  To  such  as  were  restored  to  Christian 
fellowship  in  their  dying  moments,  the  sacrament  was  administered. 
This  was  afterward  united  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction. 

Friends  and  relatives  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  dying^— 
a  becoming  rite,  which  some  pagan  nations  have  observed.  But  to 
the  early  Christians  this  was  an  emblem  of  the  peaceful  slumber  of 
the  deceased,  from  which  he  was  expected  to  awake  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.^  The  body  was  then  washed  and  clothed  in  a 
garment  usually  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes  made  of  more  costly 
materials  and  ornamented  with  gold,  precious  stones,*  etc.,  which, 
however,  was  the  frequent  subject  of  severe  censure.^^*  The  corpse 
was  laid  out  in  its  bes(  attire ;  and,  in  Egypt,  in  addition  to  these 
rites,  it  was  frequently  anointed  and  embalmed. 

Christians,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  deposited  the 
body  in  a  coffin.  This  custom  they  observed  in  common  with  many 
heathen  nations.  The  corps^  was  exposed  to  view  for  some  time 
before  interment,  either  at  home,  or  in  the  streets,  or  more  fre- 
quently in  the  church."  During  this  time  it  was  attended  by  the 
nearest  relatives  and  friends,  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  these 
last  offices  of  affection  for  the  dead.     The  wailings  of  mourning 

*  Parcite  qatDSo  Tobis,  paroite  saltern  QiTitiis  quas  amatis.  Cur  et  martuoa 
vestrofl  aaratit  obvohritis  yestibiu  ?  Cor  ambitio  inter  luotus  laorimasqae  non 
eeaeat  t  An  cadavera  diyitom  niri  in  serioo  pntresoere  nesoinnt  T — Hibbon.  Dt  VUa 
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women  were  on  no  aocbont  allowed,  as  was  cnstomarj  among  the 
Jews  and  many  pagan  nations.  Sach  lamentations  were  exceed- 
ingly incongruous  to  the  Christian,  who  regarded  death  as  no  loss, 
but  unspeakable  gain. 

The  office  of  sexton  was  of  very  early  date,  and  held  in  high  re- 
pute, as  an  honourable  occupation. 

§8.   OF  FUNERAL   SOLEMNITISS. 

Thb  body  was  borne  on  a  bier  in  solemn  procession  to  the  burial- 
place,  and  followed  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  as 
mourners,  among  whom  the  clergy  and  some  others  were  reckoned. 
Besides  these,  many  others,  as  spectators,  joined  in  the  procession. 
These  processions  wer^  sometimes  so  thronged  as  to  occasion  seri- 
ous accidents,  and  even  the  loss  of  life.^  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
acolyths  to  conduct  the  procession.  The  bier  was  borne  sometimes 
on  the  shoulder,  and  sometimes  by  the  hands.  The  nearest  rela- 
tions or  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  were  the  bearers.  Even 
the  bishops  and  clergy  often  officiated  in  this  capacity.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  church  the  nearest  relatives  especially  were  the 
pall-bearers  to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave. 

The  tolling  of  bells  at  funerals  was  introduced  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  This  office  is  expressed  in  the  following  distich, 
which  was  inscribed  upon  the  church-bell : 

Laudo  Dernn  veram ;  plebem  Toeo ;  oongreeso  olenun, 
D^uneiot  ploro ;  nimbum  ftago;  festaque  honoro. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  bells,  the  trumpet  and  wooden  clappers  were 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  carrying  of  the  cross  in  funeral  prooessions  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  again  in  the  ninth,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  earlier  use.  Palms  and  olive-branches  were  carried 
in  funeral  processions  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
imitation  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  cypress 
was  rejected,  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  mourning.  The  carrying 
of  burning  lamps  and  tapers  was  earlier  and  more  general.  This 
was  a  festive  representation  of  the  triumph  of  the  deceased  over 
death,  and  of  his  union  with  Christ,  as  in  the  festival  of  the  Lamb 
in  the  Apocalypse.'  The  Christians  repudiated  the  custom  of 
crowning  the  corpse  and  the  coffin  with  garlands,  as  savouring  of 
idolatry.'  But  it  was  usual  with  them  to  strew  flowers  upon  the 
grave.^    Lighted  torches  were  sometimes  carried  before  and  after 
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the  coffin,  in  token  of  victory  over  death,  and  union  with  Christ  at 
the  marriage-Bupper  of  the  Lamb.  References  to  this  rite  date 
back  no  further  than  the  fourth  century. 

Psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  while  the  corpse  was  kept,  while 
it  was  carried  in  procession,  and  around  the  grave.  Notices  of  this 
custom  are  found  in  several  authors.^  These  anthems  were  alto- 
gether of  a  joyful  character.  But  Bingham  has  well  remarked  that 
^^  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  of  this  in  the  first  ages,  while  the 
Christians  were  in  a  state  of  persecution ;  but  as  soon  as  their 
peaceable  times  were  come,  we  find  it  in  every  writer.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions*  gives  this  direction,  that  they 
should  carry  forth  their  dead  with  ^reading  the  holy  books  and 
singing  for  the  martyrs  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord;  for  all 
the  saints  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  for  your  brethren 
that  are  asleep  in  the  Lord.'  ^For  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.'  And  again  it  is  said,  'Return  to 
thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  the 
memory  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed ;  and  the  souls  of  the  just  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.'  These,  probably,  were  some  of  the  versi** 
cles  which  made  up  their  psalmody  on  such  occasions.  For  Chry-^ 
sostom,  speaking  of  this  matter,  not  only  tells  us  the  reason  of 
their  psalmody,  but  what  particular  psalms  or  portions  of  them  they 
made  use  of  for  this  solemnity.  '  What  mean  our  hymns  7'  says 
he;  'do  we  not  glorify  God  and  give  him  thanks,  that  he  hath 
crowned  him  that  is  departed,  that  he  hath  delivered  him  from 
trouble,  that  he  hath  set  him  free  from  all  fear  ?  Consider  what 
thou  singest  at  that  time :  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,' 
for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  again,  I  fear  no  evil,  be-* 
cause  thou  art  with  me.  And  again.  Thou  art  my  refuge  from 
the  affliction  which  compasseth  me  about.  Consider  what  these 
psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the  things  which  thou  sayest 
to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  weep  and  lament,  and  make  a  mere 
pageantry  and  mock  of  thy  singing  ?  If  thou  believest  them  not 
to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  play  the  hypocrite,  so  much  as  to  sing  ?'^ 
He  speaks  this  against  those  who  used  excessive  mourning  at  fune- 
rals, showing  them  the  incongruity  of  that  with  this  psalmody  of 
the  church."'  (Book  xxiii.  c.  3.) 

Funeral  prayers  also  constituted  an  appropriate  part  of  the  burial- 
service  of  the  dead. 

Funeral  orations,  Tjoyo  lintxri^iOLj  kmtaj^ia,  were  also  delivered, 
commemorative  of  the  deceased.     Several  of  these  are  still  extant, 
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as  that  of  Eusebius  at  the  faneral  of  Gonstantme ;  those  of  Am- 
brose on  the  deaths  of  Theodosins  and  Valentinian,  and  of  his  own 
brother  Sat jrus ;  those  of  Gregory,  and  of  Nazianzun  upon  his 
father,  his  brother  Caesarius,  and  .his  sister  Gorgonia. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper  was  administered  at  fune- 
rals and  often  at  the  grave  itself.*  By  this  rite  it  was  intimated 
that  the  communion  of  saints  was  still  perpetuated  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  that  both  still  con- 
tinued members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  one  and  the  same  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  This  mode  of  celebrating  the  supper  was  also 
an  honourable  testimony  to  the  faith  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his 
consistent  Christian  profession  in  life.  The  Roman  Catholic  super- 
stition of  offerings  and  masses  for  the  dead  took  its  rise  from  this 
ancient  usage  of  the  church.  Some  time  previous  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  it  became  customary  to  administer  the  elements 
to  the  dead — ^to  deposit  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  elements  in 
the  coffin — ^to  give  a  parting  kiss  of  charity,  and  to  conclude  the 
faneral  solemnities  with  an  entertainment  similar  to  the  agapse. 
Of  these  usages  the  first  mentioned  were  speedily  abolished,^®  and 
the  last  was  gradually  discontinued. 

It  was  universally  customary  with  Christians  to  deposit  the  corpse 
in  the  grave,  as  in  modem  times,  facing  the  east;  and  in  the  same 
attitude  as  at  the  present  day.  The  reasons  for  this  are  given  in 
the  following  extract: — "Christiani  solent  sepelire — 1.  SupinoM^ 
quia  mors  nostra  proprie  non  est  mors,  sed  brevis  quidam  somnus. 
2.  Vultu  ad  ecelum  conversoj  quia  solo  in  coelo  spes  nostra  fundata 
est.  8.  Versus  arientem^  argumento  sperandse  et  exoptandse  fesur- 
rectionis.*'" 

The  burial-service  was  concluded,  like  all  other  religious  solem- 
nities, with  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

§4.   OF  MOURNERS. 

Death  was  regarded  by  the  early  Christians,  not  as  an  afflictive 
but  joyful  event.  All  immoderate  grief  or  mourning  was  accord- 
ingly inconsistent,  in  their  view,  with  Christian  faith  and  hope.^ 

*  FratreB  nostri  non  Ingendi  accenione  Dominica  de  sncolo  Uberati,"  cum  scia- 
muB,  non  eos  omitti,  sed  prsBmitti,  reocdentes  pnaoedere,  ut  profioiscentes  et 
nayigantes,  desiderari  eos  debere,  non  plangi ;  nee  accipiendas  hie  €Ura9  vesUt, 
qnando  illi  ibi  indumenta  alba  jam  sumserint:  occasionem  non  dandam  esse  gen* 
tilibas,  ut  nos  merito  et  jure  reprehendant,  quod  quos  Tivere  apud  Deum  dicimns 
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For  this  reason  they  severely  reproved  the  Jewish  and  Roman  cus- 
tom of  hiring  women  to  make  lamentations  for  the  dead.^  It  mnst 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  either  condemned  the  exercise 
of  natural  affection  or  affected  a  stoical  indifference.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  passages  of  ancfent  authors  in  which  the 
right  and  power  of  nature  in  this  respect  are  recognised,  and  a 
becoming  sorrow,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  friends,  is  justified, 
both  on  principles  of  reason,  and  by  reference  to  examples  in  Scrip- 
ture.* 

In  conformity  with  their  views  of  death.  Christians  also  utterly 
discarded  the  Jewish  badges  of  mourning — sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
garments  rent.  Some  of  the  fathers  severely  censure  the  Roman 
custom  of  wearing  black.'  Augustin  especially  is  peculiarly  severe 
on  this  point.  "  Why,"  says  he,  '^  should  we  disfigure  ourselves 
with  black,  unless  we  would  imitate  unbelieving  nations,  not  only 
in  their  wailing  for  the  dead,  but  also  in  their  mourning  apparel ! 
Be  assured  these  are  foreign  and  unlawful  usages ;  but  if  lawful, 

at  exBtmctoB  et  perditos  lugeamos,  et  fidem,  quam  sermone  et  Tooe  depromimusy 
cordis  et  pectoris  testimonio  reprobemur. — Ctpuan,  De  MorioL  Omnibus  Chris- 
tianis  prohibitum  defunctos  flere. — Condi,  ToUt,  111. 

*  Non  omnis  infidelitatis  aut  infirmitatiB  est  fletus ;  alios  est  naturse  dolor,  alia 
eat  tristitia  in  diffidentia,  et  plurimum  refert,  desiderare,  quod  habueris,  et  lugere, 
qaod  amiseris.  •  .  .  Fecerunt  et  fletum  magnum  sui,  cum  patriarchso  sepe- 
lirentur.  Lacryms  ergo  pietatis  indices,  non  illices  sunt  doloris.  Lacrymatus 
sum  ergo,  fateor,  et  ego,  sed  lacrymatus  est  et  Dominus ;  ille  alienum,  ego  fra- 
trem. — Ambsos.  Orat,  m  Obit.  Fratria,  Quorum  nos  vita  propter  amicitise  solatia 
deleotabat,  unde  fieri  potest,  ut  eorum  mors  nullam  nobis  ingerat  moestitudinem  f 
Quam  qui  prohibet,  prohibeat,  si  potest,  amica  coUoquia,  interdioat  amiealem 
flocietatem,  Tel  intercidat  adfectum  omnium  humanarum  necessitudinum,  yincula 
mentis  immiti  stupore  disrumpat,  aut  sic  ets  utendem  esse  oenseat,  ut  nulla  ez 
eis  animum  duloedo  perfundat.  Quod  si  fieri  nullo  modo  potest,  etiam  hoc,  quo 
paoto  futurum  est,  ut  ejus  nobis  amara  mors  non  sit,  ciigus  dulcis  est  vita?  Hinc 
enim  est  luotus  quidem  [al.  quidam]  humane  corde  quasi  yulnus  aut  ulcus,  cui 
lanando  adhibentur  ofilcioss  consolationes.  Non  enim  propterea  est,  quod  non 
sanetur ;  quoniam  quanto  est  animus  melior,  tanto  in  eo  citius  faciliusque  sana- 
tur. — AvousTUi.  2>«  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  zix.  c.  8.  Premebam  oculos  ejus  [so.  matris,] 
et  confluebat  in  pracordia  mea  moestitudo  ingens,  et  transfluebat  in  lacrimas, 
ibidemque  oouU  mei  nolento  animi  imperio  resorbebant  fontem  suum  usque  ad 
siccitatem,  et  in  tali  luotamine  Talde  male  mihi  erat  Tum  Tero  ubi  efflavit  ex- 
tremum  spiritum,  puer  Adeodatus  exclamavit  in  planctum,  atque  ab  omnibus 
nobis  eoeroitus  tacuit.  Hoc  modo  etiam  meum  quiddam  puerile,  quod  labebatur 
in  fletus,  JuTenili  voce  cordis  co^rcebatur  et  tacebat  Neque  enim  decere  arbitra- 
bamur,  fiinus  illud  questibus  lacrimosis  gemitibusque  celebrare,  quia  his  plerumqne 
tolet  deplorari  qusdam  miseria  morientium,  aut  quasi  omnimoda  ezstinctio.  At 
iUa  neo  misere  moriebatur,  nee  omnino  moriebatur^ — Auqustih.  Confus.  lib.  ix. 
0.  12.    Conf.  GiOLTSOST.  B<m,  29,  2>«  DormieiU. ;  Horn,  61,  m  JoKann, 
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they  are  not  becoming."'  Black,  however,  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  customary  mourning  habit  in  the  Ghreek  church,  and  the 
use  of  it  soon  became  general. 

No  precise  rules  prevailed  respecting  the  duration  of  mourning 
for  the  dead.  This  matter  was  left  to  custom  and  the  feeling  of 
the  parties  concerned.  ^'  The  heathen  had  a  custom  of  repeating 
their  mourning  on  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth  day,  which  was 
particularly  called  the  novendiale;  and  some  added  die  twentieth, 
thirtieth,  and  fortieth,  not  without  a  superstitious  opinion  of  those 
particular  days,  wherein  they  used  to  sacrifice  to  their  manes  with 
milk,  and  wine,  and  garlands,  and  flowers,  as  the  Roman  antiquities 
inform  us.  Something  of  this  superstition,  abating  the  sacrifice, 
was  still  remaining^  among  the  ignorant  Christians  in  St.  Austin's 
time;  for  he  speaks  of  some  who  observed  a  novendial  in  relation 
to  their  dead,^  which  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  forbidden,  because 
it  was  only  a  heathen  custom.  He  does  not  seem  to  intimate  that 
they  kept  it  exactly  as  the  heathen  did ;  but  rather  that  they  were 
superstitious  in  their  observation  of  nine  days  of  mourning,  which 
was  without  example  in  Scripture.  There  was  another  way,  of  con- 
tinuing the  funeral  offices  for  three  days  together,  which  was  al- 
lowed among  Christians,  because  it  had  nothing  in  it  but  the  same 
worship  of  God  repeated,  ^hen  Euodius,  writing  to  St.  Austin,^ 
uid  giving  him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  very  pious  young 
man,  who  had  been  his  votary,  says  that  he  had  given  him  ho- 
nourable obsequies,  worthy  of  so  great  a  soul:  for  he  continued  to 
sing  hymns  to  God  for  three  days  together  at  his  grave,  and  on  the 
third  day  offered  the  sacraments  of  redemption.  The  author  of 
the  Constitutions*  takes  notice  of  the  repetition  of  the  funeral  office 
on  the  third  day,  and  the  ninth  day,  and  the  fortieth  day,  giving 
peculiar  reasons  for  each  of  them : — ^'  Let  the  third  day  be  observed 
for  the  dead  with  psalms,  and  lessons,  and  prayers,  because  Christ 
on  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead ;  and  let  the  ninth  day 
be  observed  in  remembrance  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  also 
the  fortieth  day,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Israelites 
mourning  for  Moses  forty  days ;  and  finally  let  the  anniversary  day 
be  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  deceased." 

^'On  the  anniversary  days  of  commemorating  the  dead,  they 
were  used  to  make  a  common  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting  both 
the  clergy  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
widows  and  orphans,  that  it  might  not  only  be  a  memorial  of  rest 
to  the  dead,  but  an  odour  of  sweet  smell  to  themselves  in  the 
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flight  of  GK>d,  as  the  author  under  the  name  of  Origen  words  it. 
St.  Chrysostom  says^  that  they  were  more  tenacious  of  this  custom 
than  they  were  of  some  others  of  greater  importance.  But  this 
often  degenerated  into  great  abuses."* 


§5.  OF  THE  PRATERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  ancient  church,  at  a  very  early 
period,  entertamed  unwarrantable  notions  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  the  dead,  and  habitually  made  them  the  subject  of  their  inter* 
cessions  both  in  their  public  and  their  private  devotions.  This 
subject  is  generally  passed  in  silence  by  the  German  authors  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  but  it  has  been  discussed  by 
dijBTerent  writers  of  the  English  church,  particularly  by  Bingham 
and  Usher,  from  whom  the  following  summary  of  ancient  autho- 
rities have  been  chiefly  collected  by  Riddle,^  whose  order  and  lan- 
guage is  adopted  in  the  following  article,  with  some  additions  and 
omissions. 

TerttUliany  (died  220,)  in  his  treatise  on  the  Soldier's  Chaplet^ 
speaks  of  prayer  for  the  dead  as  a  custom  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  his  writing  that  treatise,  which  was  probably  not  long  after  the 
year  200: — '*We  make  anniversary  oblations  for  the  dead,  for 
their  birthdays,"  meaning  the  days  of  their  death."^  In  another 
of  his  works  the  same  author  says  that  it  was  the  practice  of  a 
widow  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband,  desiring  on  his 
behalf  present  refreshment  or  rest,  and  a  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion; and  offering  annually  an  oblation  for  him  on  the  day  of  his 
falling  asleep,  t.  «.,  his  death.  And  elsewhere  he  represents  a 
bereaved  husband  as  praying  for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  wife,  and 
i^ering  annual  oblations  for  her-t 

Origen  (died  254)  tells  us  that  Christians  in  his  time  *^  thought 
it  right  and  useful  to  make  mention  of  the  saints  in  their  public 


*  Oblfttion«e  pro  deAuctit,  pro  aatalitiis,  annua  die  facimufl. — ^TBBTin.L.  Jh 
Corona  MOUu^  o.  8. 

f  Piro  anima  cjna  orat»  et  refrigerlnm  interim  adpoetulai  ei,  et  in  prima  resor- 

reotione  oonsortinm,  et  offert  annuie  diebna  donnitionis  ejna. — ^Id.  Dt  Mono^amia, 

4»  10.    Jam  repete  apnd  Denm  pro  ei^ns  epirita  pottvles,  pro  qua  oblationea 

aatauas  reddas.—- Jfoftorl.  ad  CaatiL  c.  11.    TertnlUaa  held  that  every  Uttle  olTenoo 

of  the  faithfM  woald  be  paniehed  by  delaying  their  reeiirreetion.     Modiooiik 

qnodqne  deUctnm  mora  reearrectionis  luendnm. — Dt  Amma^  o.  68. 
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prayers,  and  to  improve  themselyes  by  the  commemoration  of  their 
worthies,* 

Ch/prian  (died  258)  affirms  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  practice  of 
Christians  to  offer  oblations  and  sacrifices  of  commemoration  for 
martyrs,  on  the  anniversary  days  of  their  martyrdom,  with  thanks- 
giving; and  he  refers  also  to  the  oblations  and  supplications,  or 
deprecatory  prayers,  on  behalf  of  other  departed  members  of  the 
church.f  In  another  place  Cyprian  says — "When  we  have  de- 
parted hence,  there  is  no  place  left  for  repentance,  and  no  effect  of 
satisfaction/'! 

Amobiu9y  in  his  treatise  against  the  heathen,  written  probably 
about  the  year  805,  speaking  of  the  prayers  offered  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  supper,  says  that  Chris- 
tians prayed  for  pardon  and  peace  on  behalf  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.§ 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (died  386)  reports  the  prayer  made  after  con- 
secration of  the  elements  at  the  holy  communion,  in  these  words : 
"  We  offer  this  sacrifice  in  memory  of  all  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  before  us,  first,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs, 
that  God  by  their  prayers  and  intercessions  may  receive  our  suppli- 
cations ;  and  then  we  pray  for  our  holy  fathers  and  bishops,  and 
all  that  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  believing  that  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  their  souls  to  be  prayed  for,  while  the  holy  and  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  lies  upon  the  altar."' 

The  same  writer  furnishes  evidence  that  in  his  time  many  persons 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  a  means  of  procuring  benefit  to 
the  dead.  "I  know  many,*'  he  observes  in  the  same  book,  "who 
say.  What  profit  does  the  soul  receive  that  goes  out  of  this  world, 
either  with  sins,  or  without  sins,  if  you  make  mention  of  it  in 
prayer  ?" 

*  Meminiflse  sasetomm  BiTe  in  eoUectis  solennibus,  riTe  pro  eo  at  ex  rMorda- 
tione  eoram  profieiamafl,  aptam  et  eonyenieiu  Tideinr. — Obio.  Ub.  iz.  m  Romk,  12. 

f  Celebrentur  hie  a  nobis  oblationes  et  saorificia  ob  commemorationes  eoram 
Ctpb.  Ep.  87,  al.  22,  ad  Clerum.  Saerificia  pro  eis  semper,  at  memlnistis,  offeri- 
mos,  qaoties  martyram  passiones  et  dies  anniTersaria  commemoratione  cele- 
bramas. — Ejp.  84,  al.  89.  Non  est  qnod  pro  dormitione  ejos  apad  tob  fiat  oblatio» 
aat  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine  ^as  in  ecclesia  freqaentetar. — Sp.  66,  aL  1. 

{  Qaando  isthino  exoessom  fiierit,  noUos  jam  locos  ponitentiiB  est  noUos  salia- 
fiMtiones  effeetus. — Ctpb.  ad  Btmeinan,  {  16. 

{  Cor  immaniter  conTenticala  nostra  diral  meraerint  ?  In  qoibus  sammos 
orator  Deos,  pax  oanctis  et  venia  postulator,  magistratibos,  exercitibas,  regibos, 
Hsmiltaribos,  inimieis,  adhoo  vitam  degentibos,  et  resolatis  eorporam  TinetloiM.— > 
Abkob.  Adv,  Oeniett  lib.  iv. 
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Gregory  of  Naziamum  (died  890)  prayed  that  God  would  receive 
the  soul  of  his  brother  Csesarias.'  Archbishop  Usher  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  this  father,  in  testimony  of  his  dissent  from 
''  the  opinion  that  the  dead  could  be  profited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
living: — '^Then  in  vain  shall  one  go  about  to  relieve  those  that 
lament.  Here  men  may  have  a  remedy,  but  afterward  there  is 
nothing  but  bonds,  or  all  things  are  fast  bound."  ^  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  this  passage  proves  only  that  Gregory  esteemed  prayer 
of  no  avail  to  those  who  may  die  in  sin. 

In  the  writings  of  Atnbrosey  (died  897,)  we  meet  with  prayers  of 
(hat  father  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  Theodosius  and  Valentinian, 
and  his  own  brother;  and  we  find  him  giving  instructions  to  a 
Christian  not  to  weep  for  a  deceased  sister,  but  to  make  prayers  and 
oblations  for  her.'  The  same  author  affirms,  in  another  place,  tliAt 
^^  death  is  a  haven  of  rest,  and  makes  not  our  condition  worse ;  but 
according  as  it  finds  6very  man,  so  it  reserves  him  to  the  judgment 
that  is  to  come.'** 

Aerius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  publicly  protested 
against  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead ;  which  he  did  upon 
the  ground  of  the  uselessness  of  such  prayers  to  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  them.  His  objections  were  met  by  Epiphanim, 
(died  403,)  who  maintained,^  first,  that  prayer  for  the  dead  was 
useful,  as  testifying  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  living,  inasmuch  as 
it  showed  their  belief  that  the  departed  were  still  in  being,  and 
living  with  the  Lord;  and  secondly,  as  a  further  argument  that 
^^  the  prayer  which  is  made  for  them  does  profit,  although  it  do  not 
cut  ofi"  all  their  sins ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  while  we  are  in  the  world 
we  oftentimes  slip,  both  unwillingly  and  with  our  will,  it  serves  to 
signify  that  which  is  more  perfect.  For  we  make,"  continues  he, 
^^  a  memorial  both  for  the  just  and  for  sinners ;  for  sinners,  entreat- 
ing the  mercy  of  God ;  for  the  just,  (both  the  fathers  and  patriarchs, 
the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  evangelists,  and  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors ;  bishops  also,  and  authorities,  and  the  whole  order,)  that 
we  may  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  rank  of  all  other  men, 
by  the  honour  that  we  do  unto  him,  and  that  we  may  yield  worship 
unto  him." 

Chry%09tom^  (died  407,)  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  wicked,  says, 
^*  They  are  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  succoured  with  prayers, 
and  supplications,  and  alms,  and  oblations.  For  these  things  were 
not  designed  in  vain,  neither  is  it  without  reason  that  we  make 
mention  of  those  that  are  deceased  in  the  holy  mysteries,  inter- 
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ceding  for  tbem  to  the  Lftmb  that  is  slain  to  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  bat  that  some  consolation  maj  henoe  arise  to  them* 
Neither  is  it  in  vain  that  he  who  stands  at  the  altar,  when  the  tre- 
mendous mysteries  are  celebrated,  cries,  ^  We  offer  nnto  thee  for 
all  those  that  are  asleep  in  Christ,  and  all  that  make  commemora> 
tions  for  them.'  For  if  there  were  no  commemorations  made  for 
tiiem,  these  things  would  not  be  said.  Let  us  not  therefore  grow 
weary  in  giving  them  our  assistance,  and  offering  prayers  for 
ihem. 

^^  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  aid  of  the  departed,  and  in  prayer  for 
them,  for  the  communion  is  a  sin-offering  for  the  whole  world. 
Encouraged  by  this  consideration,  we  pray  for  the  whole  world ; 
and  with  martyrs,  confessors,  and  priests,  we  make  mention  also  of 
th^m  (the  dead)  in  our  prayers,  and  it  surely  is  possible  by  our 
prayers,  by  our  ofierings  in  their  behalf,  and  by  the  (saints)  invoked 
in  connection  with  them,  to  obtain  pardon  for  them/'*  Several 
other  passages  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  Bingham  and 
Riddle. 

Augtutin  (died  480)  maintained  that  the  martyrs  do  not  need- 
the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  thikt  we  ought  to  offer  only  thanks- 
givings on  their  behalf.  He  considered  that  the  prayers  of  the 
living  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  such  of  the  dead  as  had  been 
guilty  of  only  minor  trespasses ;  but  that  they  could  not  at  alt 
assist  those  who  had  been  very  wicked.  ^'  There  goes  a  commoil 
saying  under  his  name,"  says  Bingham,  ^^  which  Pope  Innocent  UI^ 
quotes  as  holy  Scripture,  ^that  he  who  prays  for  a  martyr  does 
injury  to  the  martyr,  because  they  attained  to  perfection  in  this  life, 
and  have  no  need  of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  as  all  others  have/ 
Therefore,  he  says,  ^  When  they  were  named  at  the  altar,  and  their 
memorials  celebrated,  they  did  not  commemorate  them  as  person^ 
for  whom  they  prayed,  as  they  did  all  others  that  rested  in  peace, 
but  rather  as  men  that  prayed  for  the  church  on  earth,  that  we 
might  follow  their  steps.'  Upon  this  account,  Bt.  Austhi  thought 
that  oblations  and  alms  that  were  usually  offered  in  the  church  for 
all  the  dead  that  had  received  baptism  were  only  thanksgivings  for 
such  as  were  very  good,  and  propitiations  for  those  that  were  not 

*Mi}  617  iftoxvfiuafuv  toif  tuttt^ovot  fiovfiwv^ti^  sow  ttpooftpometf  vtikft  ontSm 

t^f  9lxa9fUinii  6fOf(f^  foff,  aeiu  ficf a  ^wr  fiaptvpuip  avfov{  xo9iou/ifi',  futa  o^mqIo* 
ystuv  fi€ta  Icpwy*  xai — 6vpato¥  ttai^o^tv  ovyyttAfu^  amtoii  <ivvaff>ff(lv  otto  ^wv 
t^Z^i  ^o  "i^^^  S<4p(<>y,  arto  tCtv  fiff  a^fut*  xaXwfisvuv. — Cnr.YS^osT.  Horn.  41, 1  Cor. 
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very  bad ;  and  for  such  as  were  very  evil,  though  they  were  no 
helps  to  them  when  they  were  dead,  yet  they  were  some  consola- 
tion to  the  living.  And  to  those  who  derive  any  benefit  from  these 
prayers,  this  is  the  benefit,  either  that  they  obtain  a  full  remission, 
or  that  their  condemnation  be  made  more  tolerable." 

In  the  ConfesHom  of  Augustin,  (lib.  ix.  c.  18,)  we  find  a  long 
prayer  of  this  writer  in  behalf  of  his  departed  mother,  Monica. 

Hieodaret  (died  456)  says,  ^^  After  death  the  punishment  of  sin 
IS  withont  remedy  (immedicabilis)."  {QuwsL  in  lib.  ii.  JSejr.,  cap. 
18,  19.) 

In  the  Apostolical  OomtittUions  we  find  the  following  prayer 
among  those  which  are  appointed  to  be  repeated  after  the  consecn^ 
tion  of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper : 

<<  We  ofier  unto  thee  for  all  thy  saints  that  have  lived  well- 
pleasing  in  thy  sight  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  holy  men,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops^ 
presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  virgins,  widows, 
laymen,  and  all  whose  names  thou  knowest." 

The  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  funerals,  as  given  in  the  Cbn- 
itituiumSy  (lib.  vii.  c.  41,)  is  still  more  express. 

This  chapter  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  as  introducing  the 
idea  of  the  ministry  of  guardian  angels  for  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  prayer  is  for  them  who  have  fallen  asleep,  (vTtep  rotfi^  xexoir 
l43^fiev(jVf)  for  our  brethren  that  are  at  rest  in  Christ,  {vTUp 
dvaTtavaafuvcnf  iv  Xpi'aTca  dSe^jpciip.)  Very  remarkable  in  this 
-prayer  is  the  passage,  '*  Forgive  him^  if  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
he  hath  sinned,  and  afibrd  him  merciful  angels,"  {diyye^vg  eviisvst^ 

'TtOJfflCTyiCov  avT6).)  Here  is  expressed  a  view  which  our  consti- 
tutions have  in  common  with  majiy  of  the  church  fathers,  namely, 
that  in  the  death  of  men,, angels  assist  the  dying;  the  angel  of 
peace,  the  pious ;  who  soothes  their  souls,  leads  them  to  heaven, 
and  conducts  them  to  God.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
•the  age  of  this  prayer ;  for  nothing  is  contained  in  it  that  could 
lead  to  individual  relations  of  time.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
M  all  to  deny  its  belonging  to  the  age  of  Ghrysostom ;  and  our 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  ^e  consideration  that  his  extended 
liturgy,  embracing  all  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  life,  contained  also, 
perhaps,  tliis  prayer  for  them  who  have  fallen  asleep.  It  is  here 
to  be  further  remarked,  that  in  the  author  of  the  Incomplete  Work 
on  Matthew^  (xxiv.  43,)  is  found  the  same  representation  of  the 
angel  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  this  prayer.     In  the  passage 
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cited,  he  callB  him  the  angel  of  death,  (angelum  mortis.)  Pearson 
has  proved  that  this  author  lived  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  [who  died  a.  d.  ^95] ;  and  hence  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  the  mention  of  that  angel  proceeded  from  the  representa- 
tion prevalent  in  the  time  common  to  them  both. 

Jerome  (died  420)  says : — ^'  While  we  are  in  this  present  world 
we  may  be  able  to  help  one  another,  either  by  our  prayers  or  by 
our  counsels ;  but  when  we  shall  come  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  neither  Job,  nor  Daniel,  nor  Noah  can  entreat  for  any 
one,  but  every  one  must  bear  his  own  burden."^ 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  at  least,  and  probably  from  a  still  earlier  date,  the  church 
was  accustomed  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead.  Many  teachers  of 
the.  church  during  the  third'  and  fourth  centuries  sanctioned  this 
superstitious  practice ;  some  of  them  encouraging  a  belief  that  the 
prayers  of  the  living  were  a  means  of  procuring  certain  imaginary 
benefits  for  those  who  had  died  in  sin,  as  well  as  for  those  who  had 
departed  in  the  faith ;  but  others  affirming  that  the  dead  could  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  survivors.  So  that  while  it  was 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  prayers  and  oblations  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  dead,  and  was  the  received  and  universal  doctrine  of  the 
church,  it  was  yet  a  question  among  Christian  doctors,  on  which 
they  were  allowed  to  differ,  whether  the  dead  received  any  profit 
from  such  prayers.  The  entire  abandonment  of  a  custom  so  much 
at  variance  with  Divine  truth  was  reserved  for  that  brighter  period 
in  the  history  of  the  church  in  which  ''the  Bible,  the  Bible  alone,*' 
began  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century)  to  be  recognised  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion,  and  the  only  unerring  guide  of  Christian 
practice. 

When  the  prayers  of  the  early  Church  were  offered  in  behalf  of 
persons  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  faith,  who  were  regarded  as 
about  to  enter  into  happiness,  Christians  were  understood  to  be- 
seech God  that  he  would  receive  those  persons  to  himself;  they 
gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance  out  of  this  sinful  world ;  they 
petitioned  for  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  all  remains  of  sin  and  im- 
perfection in  the  departed;  they  intended  to  offer  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  deceased,  and  to  testify  their  own  belief 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life ;  and  they  sought 
to  procure  for  their  departed  friends  the  blessings  of  an  early  share 
in  the  millennial  reign  of  Chrbt  upon  earth,  (which  was  confidently 
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expected  by  the  early  Christians,)  as  well  as  favour  at  the  day  of 
jadgmenty  (when  they  supposed  that  all  men  would  pass  through  a 
fire  of  purgation,)  and  an  augmentation  of  their  reward  and  glory 
in  the  state  of  final  blessedness. 

It  is  certain  also  that  prayers  were  ofibred  for  those  who  had  died 
in  sin,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  their  sufferings,  or  rendering  their 
condemnation  more  tolerable.* 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  added  to  show  what  sentiments 
were  held  by  the  early  church  on  this  subject,  and  by  what  per- 
versions of  these  errors  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory  was 
evolved. 

"  Christians,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  were  at  this  time  (namely,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century)  generally  agreed  in  supposing  that 
the  soul  in  its  separate  or  disembodied  state  enjoyed  a  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, and  was  not  insensible  or  asleep.  They  seem,  also,  to 
have  considered  that  the  souls  of  good  and  bad  men  were  in  a 
different  state,  or  rather  in  a  different  place ;  for  we  have  little 
means  of  judging  of  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christians  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  tl\|e  souls  of  bad  men :  but  with  respect  to  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  they  conceived  them  to  be  in  a  place  by 
themselves,  where  they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  happi- 
ness which  awaited  them  hereafter.  It  was  also  believed  by  a  large 
portion  of  Christians,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  would 
take  place  before  the  final  resurrection  of  all  mankind  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  .  .  .  When  they  spoke  of  the  first  resurrection, 
they  meant  that  the  righteous  would  rise  and  reign  with  Christ 
upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
general  resurrection  would  take  place.  It  was  natural  for  them  to 
add  to  this  belief,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  while  they  were 
in  their  separate  abode,  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time 
of  the  first  resurrection,  when  they  would  be  released  from  their 
confinement ;  and  their  surviving  friends  did  not  think  it  improper 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  their  own  prayers  to  God,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  to  hasten  the  period  when  those  who  had  departed  in  His 
faith  and  fear  might  enter  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

"  This  was  the  only  sense  in  which  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
dead  by  the  early  Christians.  They  did  not  think  that  their 
prayers  could  affect  the  present  or  future  condition  of  those  who 
were  departed.  They  believed  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness 
immediately  after  death,  and  to  be  certain  of  enjoying  still  greater 
happiness  hereafter.     It  was  only  the  period  of  their  entering  upon 
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"tins  final  state  which  was  supposed  to  be  affected  hj  the  prayers 
of  the  living ;  and  it  afforded  a  melancholj  satisfaction  to  the  latter 
to  meet  at  the  graves  of  their  friends,  or  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
death,  and  to  remember  them  in  their  prayers  to  God." 


§6.   OF  THB  ORIGIN  OF  THB  DOCTRIKB  OF  PURGATORT. 

^*  Thb  idea  of  Hades,  which  was  known  both  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks,  was  transferred  to  Ohristianity,  and  the  assmnption 
that  the  tme  happiness  or  the  final  misery  of  the  departed  does  not 
commence  till  after  the  general  judgment  and  the  resurrection  of 
tiie  body,  appeared  to  render  necessary  the  belief  in  an  interme- 
diate state.  The  soul  was  supposed  to  remain  there  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  separation  from  the  body  to  the  said  catastrophe.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  makes  the  souls  of  the  pious  take  up  their  temporary 
abode  in  a  better,  those  of  the  wicked  in  a  worse  place.^  He  even 
terms  that  doctrine  heretical  (§  80)  according  to  which  the  souls  are 
received  into  heaven  immediately  after  death ;  but  he  admits  that 
they  have  a  presentiment  of  their  future  destiny.  Irenseus'  also 
assigns  to  the  soul  a  separate  place  of  abode,  where  it  awaits  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  then  reunited.'  Tertullian 
speaks  of  the  sequestration  of  the  body,  but  explicitly  rejects  the 
notion  of  the  sleep  of  the  body.'  He  held  that  the  martyrs  went 
immediately  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

The  oriental  idea  of  a  purifying  fire  occurs  also  during  this  period, 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  This  purify- 
ing fire,  however,  is  not  thought  to  perform  its  work  in  the  interme- 
diate state,  but  is  either  taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  or  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  some  connection  or  other  with  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  world.^  Origen  thought  that  this  baptism  of 
fire  at  the  end  of  the  world  would  be  necessary  for  those  who  have 
forfeited  the  baptism  of  the  spirit.' 

§  7.   OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  BlURTYRS,  SAINTS,  AND  AITGBLS.^ 

Thb  worship  of  these  came  into  use  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. Some  few  traces  of  such  worship  at  earlier  periods  may  be 
found,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a  later  date.  It  has  been  a 
great  question  whether  such  were  invoked  as  direct  mediators  with 
God,  or  not ;  and  again,  whether  these  invocations  imply  the  offer- 
ing of  such  divine  honours  as  are  paid  to  Christ  or  to  God.     This 
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the  Catholic  writers  generally  deny.  Their  assertion  is,  that  these 
invocations  are  not  acts  of  cularationj  but  only  a  means  of  grace  to 
awaken  pious  feeling  and  to  aid  us  in  rendering  due  worship  to  God. 
Jfon  8(mett  Dei  appetunt  mdehitct%  laudea  Bed  ut  rationabUeJiat  olh 
Mequium  noitrum.*  The  faints  are  not  our  immediate  interceuors 
with  God ;  but  whatever  they  obtain  for  us  from  God,  they  obtain 
thrtnigh  Christ,  We  therefore  invoke  the  saints,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  do  that  which  we  also  do,  and  which  they  are  better  able 
to  do  than  we  are ;  and  the  united  prayer  of  both  must  be  mcnre 
influential  than  that  of  us  ^alone.  We  only  implore  the  saints  to 
intercede  with  Gt>d  for  us,  that  the  merits  of  Christ  may  be  applied 
to  us ;  and  that  through  him  we  may  obtain  grace  and  glory."' 

The  evangelical  church,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  all  wor- 
ship of  saints  and  images  is  idolatry.  The  primitive  church,  while 
they  scrupulously  worshipped  Christ  as  God,  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images.' 

The  history  of  the  delusion  above  mentioned  is  sketched  by 
Gieseler  in  the  following  terms  :-—• 

^*  The  notion  that  the  prayers  of  the,  dead  availed  for  the  living 
was  prevalent  in  the  school  of  Origen  even  in  the  third  century,* 
but  had  not  yet  su£Bcient  authority  to  influence  directly  the  mode 
of  honouring  the  martyrs. 

*  Or^fineM  m  Cant.  CanU  lib.  iiL  ed.  de  la  Rue,  t.  iii.  p.  76 :  Sed  et  omnes  Bancti, 
qui  de  hac  Tita  deoesserant,  habentes  adhuo  oharitatem  erga  eos  qui  in  hoc  mundo 
sunt,  si  dicantur  euram  gerere  salutis  eorum,  et  juvare  eos  precibus  suis  atque 
interyenlQ  suo  apud  Denm,  ntm  erii  tiMontwit»M.— *Idem,  in  libr.  Jesu  Naz.  Hom.  16, 
2  5,  (t  ii.  p.  487:)  Ego  sio  arbitror,  quod  omnes  illi,  qui  donnlerunt  ante  noa, 
patres  pugnent  nobiscum  et  adjuvant  nos  orationibus  suis.  Ita  namque  etiam 
quemdam  de  senioribus  magistris  audivi  dicentem  in  eo  loco,  in  quo  scriptum  est 
in  Numerit,  (zxii.  4,)  quia  ablmget  tynagoga  Ula  hanc  tynagogain,  iieut  abUngit  friiU' 
lu»  htrbam  vkridtm  in  eampo.  Dioebat  ergo :  Quare  hi]gu8modi  simiUtudo  assumta 
est,  nisi  quia  hoc  est,  quod  intelligendum  est  in  hoc  loco,  quod  synagoga  Domini, 
qu8D  nos  preecessit  in  Sanctis,  ore  et  lingua  consumit  adversariam  synagogam,  i,  e, 
orationibus  et  precibus  adversarios  nostros  absumit? — Idem,  in  Epist  ad  Rom. 
lib.  ii.  p.  479 :  Jam  rero  si  etiam  extra  corpus  positi  Tel  sancti,  qui  cum  Chrlsto 
sunt,  agunt  aliqnid,  et  laborant  pro  nobis  ad  similitudinem  angelorum,  qui  salutis 
nostrflB  ministeria  procurant:  Tel  rursum  pecoatores  etiam  ipsi  extra  corpus  positi 
agunt  aliquid  secundum  propositum  mentis  sues,  ad  angelorum  nihilominus  simili- 
tudinem flinistrorum,  cum  quibus  et  in  SBtemum  ignem  mittendi  dicuntur  a  Christo : 
habeatur  et  hoe  quoque  inter  oceiUta  DH,  nee  ehartula  eommittenda  myeUria.  Origan's 
follower,  Eusebius  prop.  ETang.  xii.  o.  8,  begins  with  referring  to  Plato  de  Legg. 
lib.  zi.,  and  then  proceeds :  Koa  iv  t^  M'^  ^^  ^«^  MouesajSoiW  (2  Mace.  xt.  14) 

Xaovn  iif  ^povti9a  Hotovfuvof  tC»  ifti  y^i  w'^^uutiav,     /^i  6i  ^a*  m  o  XlVfttiar 
fovtoif  fttativtw.    Hence  the  custom,  yery  early,  of  asking  the  liTing  martyrs  for 
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^^  The  more  remote  the.  times  of  the  martyrs,  the  greater  the 
adoration  paid  to  them.  The  heathen  converts,  natorallj  enough, 
transferred  to  them  the  honours  they  had  heen  used  to  pay  their 
demigods,  whUe  the  horror  of  creature-worship,  which  had  Wtherto 
operated  as  a  check  on  the  growing  superstition,  had  heen  gradu- 
ally dying  away  since  the  extinction  of  paganism.  As  men  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  assemble  for  public  worship  at  the  graves 
of  the  martyrs,  the  idea  of  erecting  churches  (fioprvpia,  memoria) 
over  them  would  readily  occur.  In  Egypt,  the  Christians  began  to 
embalm  the  bodies  of  reputed  saints  and  keep  them  in  their  houses. 
The  communion  with  the  martyrs  being  thus  associated  with  the 
presence  of  their  material  remains,  these  were  dug  up  from  the 
graves  and  placed  in  the  churches,  especially  under  the  altars ;  and 
the  popular  feeling  having  now  a  visible  object  to  excite  it,  became 
more  extravagant  and  superstitious  than  ever.  The  old  opinion  of 
the  efficacy  of  their  intercession  who  had  died  a  martyr's  death, 
was  now  united  with  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  communicate 
with  them  directly ;  a  belief  founded  partly  on  the  popular  notion 
that  departed  souls  always  lingered  around  the  bodies  they  had 
once  inhabited,  and  partly  on  the  views  entertained  of  the  glorified 
state  of  the  martyrs,  a  sort  of  omnipresence  being  ascribed  to  them. 
These  notions  may  be  traced  to  Origen,  and  his  followers  were  the 
first  who  apostrophized  the  martyrs  in  their  sermons,  and  besought 
their  intercession.  But  though  the  orators  were  somewhat  extrava- 
gant in  this  respect,  they  were  far  outdone  by  the  poets,  who  soon 
took  up  this  theme,  and  could  find  no  expressions  strong  enough  to 
describe  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  martyrs.  Their  relics  soon 
began  to  work  miracles,  and  to  be  valuable  articles  of  trade.  In 
proportion  as  men  felt  the  need  of  such  intercession  they  sought  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  intercessors.  Not  only  those,  who,  on 
account  of  services  rendered  the  church,  were  inscribed  in  the  Dip- 
tycha,  but  the  pious  characters  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  monks  were  ranked  among  the  saints. 
Martyrs  before  unknown  announced  themselves  in  visions ;  others 
revealed  the  place  of  their  burial.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  the  prayers  for  the  saints  were  discontinued,  as  unbefitting 

their  interoession  after  death.  Thus  EiiBeb.  de  Martyr.  Palnat.  cap.  7,  relates 
that  a  certain  Theodooia  in  CflBsarea  approached  the  martyrs  who  irere  awaiting 
death,  ofuv  ^Xo^poitw^M^,  xai  da  e««6$  wtkp  tov  fiPt/ficvtviUf  antiji  Kpof  tw  acvpeov 
ytvofiivw^  ffopouecAovoa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  jet  no  trace  of  prayen  to 
the  dead. 
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their  glorified  state.  Christians  were  now  but  seldom  called  upon 
to  address  their  prayers  to  God ;  the  usual  mode  being  to  pray  only 
to  some  saint  for  his  intercession.  With  this  worship  of  the  saints 
were  joined  many  of  the  customs  of  the  heathen.  Men  chose  their 
patron  saints,  and  dedicated  churches  to  their  worship.  The  hea- 
then, whom  the  Christians  used  to  reproach  with  worshipping  dead 
men,  found  now  ample  opportunity  of  retort. 

*'  Throughout  the  fourth  century  there  was  no  peculiar  preference 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  above  other  saints.  The  church  went  as  yet  no 
further  than  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  her  perpetual  virginity,  to 
which  the  monastic  notions  of  the  time  naturally  led.  The  opinion 
that  she  had  ever  borne  other  children  than  Jesus  was  declared  to 
be  heresy;  as  for  instance  by  Epiphanius,  in  the  case  of  the  AvTt8tr 
xofMipiaviTcu  in  Arabia,  A.  n.  867,  by  Jerome  in  the  case  of  Hel- 
vidius  at  Rome,  A.  D.  383,  and  by  the  Macedonian  bishops  in  the 
case  of  Bonosus,  bishop  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  391,  while  it  was  shown 
in  what  way  she  gave  birth  to  our  Saviour  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
virgin.  Neither  did  the  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury scruple  to  attribute  to  her  faults;  and  Epiphanius  includes 
certain  women  in  his  catalogue  of  heretics,  for  their  extravagant 
adoration  of  the  Virgin.  The  Nestorian  controversy  first  led  men 
to  set  her  above  all  other  saints  as  the  mother  of  God,  ^eoToxog.   ^ 

Though  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  angels  watched  over 
men  and  brought  their  prayers  to  God,  it  was  thought  unallowable 
to  worship  them,  because  of  the  passages  Col.  ii.  18 ;  Rev.  zix.  10 ; 
zxii.  8,  9.  Ambrose  is  the  first  who  seems  to  recommend  such  a 
worship ;  and  after  his  time  we  find  many  marks  of  adoration  paid 
them ;  though  much  fewer  than  to  the  saints." 

§  8.   RBCAPITULATION. — CEMETBRIBS,  CATACOMBS. 

Flbubt  has  concisely  stated  the  ceremonials  of  the  last  offices  to 
the  dead,  which  statement  is  added  as  a  brief  recapitulation. 

^'  The  Christians  buried  their  dead  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 
They  first  washed,  then  embalmed  them ;  employing  (saith  Ter- 
tuUian)  more  perfumes  and  aromatic  gums  in  this  use  than  the 
heathens  did  in  their  sacrifices.  They  wrapped  them  up  in  fine 
linen  or  silk,  and  sometimes  put  them  on  rich  habits.  They  laid 
them  forth  for  the  space  of  three  days,  during  which  time  they  con- 
stantly attended  the  dead  body,  and  passed  those  days  in  watching 
and  praying  by  it.     Then  they  carried  it  to  the  grave,  accompa- 
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aying  the  oorpae  with  torches  «iid  flambeaus,  with  singing  of  psahns 
and  hymns  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  in  testimony  of  their  hope  of 
the  resurrection.  They  made  prayers  also  on  their  behalf;  offered 
the  sacrifice,  and  made  their  agape  or  hve-feast  for  the  poor,  dis- 
tributing likewise  other  alms  among  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  made  a  fresh  commemoration  for  them,  and  so  from  year 
to  year,  besides  the  standing  commemoration  for  the  dead  always 
joined  with  the  sacrifice. 

^^  The  church  had  officers  appointed  on  poq[>08e  for  the  burying  of 
their  dead,  who  were  called  gravemalcers  or  labourers,  and  who  are 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  clergy.  The  priests  and  bishops 
themselves  looked  upon  the  employment  as  an  honour;  and  St. 
Etttychian,  the  pope,  who  was  himself  a  martyr,  is  reported  to  have 
interred  with  his  own  hands  the  bodies  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  martyrs.  There  were  often,  together  with  the  body,  put  into 
the  sepulchre  several  other  things,  either  as  marks  of  honour  to  the 
deceased  or  to  preserve  his  memory,  as  the  badges  of  his  dignity, 
the  instruments  of  his  martyrdom,  vials  or  sponges  filled  with  his 
blood,  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  an  epitaph  on  him,  or  at  least 
his  name,  medals,  leaves  of  laurel  or  some  other  evergreen^  some 
crosses,  and  the  gospel.  They  used  to  lay  the  body  on  its  back, 
the  face  turned  to  the  east.  The  heathens,  to  preserve  the  memoiy 
of  their  dead,  built  stately  sepulchres  over  them,  either  by  the  sides 
of  the  great  roads  or  in  the  open  fields.  The  Christians,  on  the 
contrary,  removed  their  dead  out  of  sight,  either  after  the  common 
way  of  interment  or  laying  them  in  vaults  under  ground ;  auoh  u 
were  the  Umhe  or  catae(mb%  near  Rome. 

^*  These  catacomh%'ifete  places  under  ground,  cut  out  of  quarries 
of  soft  and  brittle  stone,  or  hollowed  out  of  the  beds  of  sand ;  thus 
contrived  by  the  Christians  for  their  burying-places.  There  are 
winding  stairs  leading  down  to  them,  and  long  walks  or  streets 
which  have  on  each  side  of  them,  cut  into  the  earth,  two  or  three 
rows  of  deep  niches,  in  which  the  bodies  are  placed  at  firet;  for 
now  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  taken  away.  At  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other  are  spacious  chambers,  vaulted  over  and 
solid  as  the  rest,  having  also  niches  cut  in  them  like  those  of  the 
walks.  The  greatest  part  of  these  chambers  are  painted  with 
divers  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  their  churches 
also  were  wont  to  be.  And  in  some  of  these  cemeteries  t^ere  are 
subterranean  churches.  In  many  of  them  there  have  been  found 
marble  coffins,  adorned  with  figures  of  hoi-reUef^  representing  the 
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same  hiafcories  as  the  paintings  do.  These  were  the  sepulchres  of 
the  most  considerable  persons ;  every  one  of  these  cemeteries  is 
like  a  city  under  groond,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three  stories 
deep.  In  them  the  Christians  found  a  place  of  retreat  during  the 
persecutions ;  there  they  kept  the  relics  of  the  martyrs;  there  they 
met  and  celebrated  the  holy  offices ;  nay,  and  there  some  of  them 
constantly  resided,  as  is  written  of  many  of  the  popes.  The  book 
called  Roma  Suiterransa  is  a  deecription  of  these  ancient  ceme- 
teries. They  remained,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  for  a  long  time 
unknown,  the  entrance  into  them  having  been  stopped  up ;  and  it 
was  but  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  were  dis- 
covered. These  cemeteries  are  sometimes  called  the  councils  of 
the  martyrs,  their  bodies  being  there  assembled  together,  or  are- 
narea^  from  the  sandy  soil  where  they  were  generally  placed.  In 
Africa  they  were  also  called  arese. 

^^  They  had  of  old  a  religious  ambition  of  being  buried  near  to  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs ;  and  this  is  that  which  at  last  brought  so 
many  graves  and  tombs  into  the  churches ;  for  it  was  of  a  long  time 
observed  not  to  btiry  the  dead  but  without  the  walls  of  cities.  The 
veneration  they  had  for  relics,  and  their  distinct  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection, wore  out  that  aversion  among  the  Christians  which  the 
ancients,  even  the  Israelites  themselves,  had  for  dead  bodies  and 
graves." 

We  wait  with  great  interest  for  a  splendid  work,  already  an- 
nounced, on  these  catacombs,  in  which  is  to  be  given  a  complete 
copy  of  all  the  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  together  with  coloured 
plates  of  the  sculpture  and  paintings  of  these  secret  chambers  of 
the  sainted  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

OF  THE  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  CHXTRCH. 
§1.   PRBLIMINABT  BSMAKKS. 

Sacrbd  seasons  are  an  institution,  not  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes, 
bat  of  the  church.  No  authority  for  their  observance  is  derived 
from  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  neither  do  they  belong  to 
the  apostolical  age  of  the  church.  The  churches  established  by 
the  apostles,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  observed 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  was  particularly  the 
'office  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  admonish  the  infant  church 
that  such  observances  are  not  an  essential  part  of  religion.  He 
resisted  all  attempts  to  impose  the  yoke  of  Mosaic  ceremonies  on 
Gentile  converts.  From  Jewish  converts  he  removed  the  oppressive 
and  useless  burden  of  their  festivals,  and  discountenanced  the 
observance  of  their  sacred  days. 

But  in  common  with  the  other  apostles,  this  minister  of  the 
Gentiles  sanctioned  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
instead  of  the  seventh,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  great  command  of  the  Decalogue,  was  consecrated  as 
holy  time ;  and  is  in  reality  the  only  sacred  season  of  the  Christian 
church.  All  other  times  and  seasons  are  carnal  ordinances,  having 
no  Divine  authority.  The  Christian  Sabbath,  therefore,  ought  to 
have  the  first,  the  last,  the  only  place  in  the  calendar  of  the 
church.  Such  is  its  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  There  it  stands 
apart,  separate,  distinct  from  all  other  days,  as  holy  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  there  it  should  stand  fast  for  ever,  in  the  mild  majesty 
with  which  Heaven  has  invested  the  solemn  day.  It  has  no  affinity 
or  connection  with  the  innumerable  holy  days,  fasts,  and  festivals, 
movable  and  immovable,  with  which  pious  usage  and  papal  super- 
stition has  crowded  the  calendar  of  the  church,  and  by  which  this 
sacred  day  of  the  Lord  was  overlaid  and  lost  for  many  centuries, 
until  brought  forth  to  light  and  again  restored  to  its  original 
sanctity  by  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
526 
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§2.   OF  THB  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 

Thb  primitive  church  observed  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  The  Jewish  converts  considered  the  abrogation  of  the 
ceremonial  law  to  relate  only  to  their  exemption  from  its  burden- 
some rites ;  and  continued  religiously  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as 
holy.  Converts  from  paganism,  on  the  contrary,  contemplated 
Christianity  as  a  dispensation  altogether  new,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  as  totally  abrogated.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  to 
them  a  fixed  point,  the  beginning  of  this  new  dispensation,  the 
new  passaver  from  bondage  to  freedom,  from  death  to  life.  This 
great  event  they  refused  to  commemorate  on  the  same  day  which 
the  Jews  observed  for  another  end,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
selected  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  import  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  they  accounted  more  significant  and  important  than  that 
of  the  Jewish.  The  one  commemorated  the  eomphtian  of  the 
work  of  creation ;  the  other,  the  beginning  of  a  nobler  work  by 
the  great  Creator  himself,  who  was  light  and  life  to  all. 

'Twas  great — to  speak  the  world  from  naught, 
'Twas  greater — to  redeem. 

The  early  Christian  converts,  whether  pagan  or  Jewish,  seem 
not  to  have  been  conscious  when  or  where  or  how  the  ancient 
economy  was.  abrogated,  and  the  gospel  dispensation  introduced. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  the  one  was  gradually  discontinued  and 
fulfilled  in  the  other.  TJhe  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  the 
first  day  of  the  week  was  at  first  introdiiced  as  a  separate  instu 
tution.  Both  this  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  kept  for  some 
time ;  then  the  Christian  began  to  take  precedence  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath ;  finally,  the  latter  passed  wholly  over  into  the  former, 
which  now  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  of  the  Israelites. 
But  their  Sabbath,  the  last  day  of  the  week,  was  strictly  kept  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  first  day,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  temple  and  its  worship.  Down  even  to  the  fifth 
century  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  continued  in 
the  Christian  church,  but  with  a  rigour  and  solemnity  gradually 
diminishing  until  it  was  wholly  discontinued. 

No  historical  record,  sacred  or  profane,  has  informed  us  of  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Lord*s  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  It  doubtless  was  very  early;  probably 
from  the  first  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
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Pentecost.  The  first  day  of  the  week  had  been  signalixed  by  the 
resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  our  Lord ;  and  now  again  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  in  the  miraculous  shedding  forth  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  upon  his  disciples  whUe,  in  joyful  expectation  of  the 
event,  they  were  all  assembled  in  one  place  for  the  worship  of 
their  ascended  Sayiour.  From  this  time,  it  is  ta  be  presumed, 
that  they  continued  to  meet  on  this  day,  for  oyer  m^norable  by 
these  remarkable  events.  No  law  was  requisite  for  this  purpose. 
The  impulse  of  their  own  hearts  was  enough  to  bring  them  to- 
gether on  each  return  of  this  eventful  day. 

When  Paul  was  at  Troas,  the  disciples  came  together,  appa- 
rently according  to  established  custom,  on  the  first  day  of  the  weeky 
to  break  bread ;  on  which  occasion  the  apostle  preached  to  them. 

The  apostle  also  directs  the  Corinthians,  on  thefirH  day  of  the 
meeky  to  lay  aside  for  charitable  purposes  a  certain  sum,  according 
as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them.  Here  we  have,  at  least,  a  distinct 
notice  of  the  reckoning  by  weeks.  What  directed  the  apostle  to 
specify  the  first  day  of  the  week  rather  than  the  seventh  ? 

John,  in  Patmos,  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Loris  day.  Whence 
this  early  and  familiar  use  of  the  expression  to  denote  a  specifie 
day?  It  is  an  appellation,  descriptive  of  a  certain  day,  given 
without  explanation,  as  if  well  understood  and  in  common  use. 
Here  is  a  fair  presumption,  if  not  a  conclusive  inference,  that  the 
day  was  already  known  by  this  name  because  observed  as  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Ohristiafi  church. 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  upon  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  as  evidence  of  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  by  the  apostolical  churches. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  evidence  becomes  clear 
and  full  that  the  Sabbath  was  solemnized  in  the  Christian  church 
for  religious  worship,  and  kept  as  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  canon,  and  the  death  of 
John  the  apostle,  a  persecution  was  instituted  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Pliny,  the  younger,  in  re- 
porting to  the  emperor  the  prosecutions  that  had  been  held  against 
diem,  mentions,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain 
stated  day,  stato  die^  before  it  was  light,  tor  the  worship  of  Christ 
as  God.  This  statement  is  evidence  that  these  Christians  kept  a 
day  as  holy  time,  but  whether  it  was  the  last,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  does  not  appear.^ 

Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  forty  years  later,  says  that 
they  (Christians)  neither  celebrated  the  Jeirifth  festiviis,  nor  ob- 
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served  their  Sabbaths,  nor  practised  circumcision.'  In  another 
place  he  says  that  they,  both  those  who  lived  in  the  city  and  they 
who  lived  in  the  country,  were  all  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  day 
which  is  denominated  Sunday,  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
prayer,  exhortation,  and  communion.  The  assembly  meet  on 
Sunday^  because  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  God,  having  changed 
the  darkness,  and  the  elements,  to  <Txoto$  xcu  tr^  vXvp/  Tpe4<3^, 
created  the  world ;  and  because  Jesus  our  Lord  on  this  day  arose 
from  the  dead. 

This  sacred  day  was  usually  denominated  ^  TcvpujLxriy  dies  Domi" 
nietUf  the  Lord's  day;  but  sometimes,  also,  Sunday^  diem  solis, 
fi  tov  ri/U'ov  ryt/£pa,  in  compliancy  with  the  common  phraseology, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day  in  addressing 
the  heathen.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  church  it  was  never 
entitled  <<the  Sabbath;"  this  word  being  confined  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  continued  to  be  observed  for  several  centuries  by  the  converts 
to  Christianity. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  introduces  the  Lord 
as  saying,  <«  The  Sabbaths  which  you  now  keep  are  not  acceptable 
to  me;  but  those  which  I  have  made,  when,  resting  from  all 
things,  I  shall  begin  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the 
other  world."  «For  which  cause,"  he  adds,  "we  observe  the 
eighth  day  with  gladness,  in  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and, 
having  manifested  himself  to  his  disciples,  ascended  into  heaven."^ 

Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  says,  "  We  cele- 
brate Sunday  {diem  solis)  as  a  joyful  day."  «  On  the  Lord's  day 
{die  Dominica)  we  think  it  wrong  to  fast  or  to  kneel  in  prayer." 

"A  true  Christian,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  contemporary 
with  Tertullian,  "  according  to  the  commands  of  the  gospel, 
observes  the  Lord's  day  by  casting  out  all  bad  thoughts,  and 
cherishing  all  goodness,  honouring  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
which  took  place  on  that  day." 

Dionysius  of  Corinth,  of  the  same  age,  in  a  letter  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  mentions  their  faithful  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  their  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
occasion. 

These  authorities  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Lord's  day  was 
observed  by  Christians  of  the  second  century  for  religious  worship. 
The  use  of  the  tertb  by  those  writers  may  fairly  be  assumed  as 
explanatory  of  the  same  expression  in  Rev.  i.  10,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  and  Acts  xx.  7,  and  illustrated  by 
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nsage  of  the  chnrcli  in  the  age  following,  joBtifies  the  belief  that 
from  the  beginning  the  Lord*s  day  has  been  observed  in  the 
Christian  church.  At  first,  and  for  several  centuries,  it  was  kept 
in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  but  by  degrees  the  ob- 
servance of  the  latter  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  former  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  the  sacred  day  of  the  Christian  church. 

No  law  or  precept  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Christ  or  the 
apostles,  either  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  substitution  of  the  first  for 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  reasons  for  keeping  the  first 
day  in  preference  to  the  seventh,  have  been  already  stated  from 
Justin  Martyr.  They  are  more  fully  explained  by  Leo  the  Great, 
of  the  fifth  century: — «  On  this  day  the  world  had  its  origin.  On 
the  same  day,  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  death  came  to 
an  end,  and  life  began.  It  was  upon  this  day  also  that  the  apostles 
were  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  to  ofier  to  all  the  world  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
On  the  same  day  came  Christ  into  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and 
breathed  upon  them,  saying,  <  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And 
finally  on  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  was  shed  forth  upon  the  apos- 
tles !  So  that  we  see  as  it  were  an  ordinance  from  Heaven  evi- 
dently set  before  us,  showing  that  on  this  day,  on  which  all  the 
gifts  of  God's  grace  have  been  vouchsafed,  we  ought  to  celebrate 
the  solemnities  of  Christian  worship." 

But  the  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  authority  on  this  subject 
is  perhaps  that  of  Eusebius,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
ninety-first  (xcii.)  Psalm,  says — 

«  The  Word  [Christ]  by  the  new  covenant  translated  and  trans- 
ferred the  feast  of  the  Sal)bath  to  the  morning  light,  and  gave  us 
the  symbol  of  true  rest — the  saving  Lord's  day — the  first  [day]  of 
light  in  which  the  Saviour  obtained  the  victory  over  death,  &c. 
On  this  day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Light  and  of  the  true  Sun, 
we  assemble  after  ah  interval  of  six  days,  and  celebrate  holy  and 
spiritual  Sabbath :  even  all  nations  redeemed  by  Him  throughout 
the  world,  assemble,  and  do  those  things  according  to  the  spiritual 
law  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on  the  Sabbath :  all 
things  which  it  was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  [i.  e.  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,]  these  we  have  transferred  to  the  LoRp's  day,  as  more 
appropriately  belonging  to  it,  because  it  has  the  precedence,  and 
is  first  in  rank,  and  more  honorable  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It 
is  delivered  to  us,  TCopexjc^orai,  handed  dotcn  by  tradition^  that 
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we  should  meet  together  on  this  day,  and  it  is  evidence  that  we 
should  do  these  things  announced  in  this  Psalm."^  (Ps.  zcii.) 

In  process  of  time  the  Christian  Sabbath  took  the  name  of  the 
LorJCs  day  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  or,  as 
Chrysostom  informs  us,  because  <«  the  Lord  arose  from  the  dead 
on  this  day.''  Ignatius  appears  to  be  the  first,  subsequent  to  the 
author  of  Revelation,  to  designate  it  by  this  appellation/ 

In  this  review  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  one 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  Divine  guidance  of  that  good  Spirit 
which  leads  into  all  truth.  Under  thid  peculiar  oversight,  the 
observance  of  the.  Lord's  day  was  ordered,  while  yet  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews  was  continued ;  nor  was  the  latter  superseded  until 
the  former  had  acquired  the  same  solemnity  and  importance  which 
belonged,  at  first,  to  that  great  day  which  God  originally  ordained 
and  blessed.  The  design  and  end  of  both  was  indeed  the  same, 
the  extension  of  Grod's  grace  to  man.  The  Lord's  day  was,  in 
reality,  the  same  to  the  people  of  God  under  the  new  dispensation, 
that  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Each  was  the  great 
central  point  of  its  own  dispensation  respectively,  the  cardinal 
principle  in  the  system,  and  the  chief  means  of  the  spiritual  edifi- 
cation of  the  people. 

No  sooner  was  Constantino  established  upon  the  throne,  than 
he  began  to  bestow  special  care  upon  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day.  He  required  his  armies  to  spend  the  day  in  devotional 
exercises.  No  courts  of  judicature  were  to  be  held  on  this  day ; 
no  suits  or  trials  in  law  prosecuted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  works 
of  mercy,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  were  declared  lawful. 
Subsequently,  Christian  emperors  confirmed  and  extended  these 
decrees.  All  public  shows,  theatrical  exhibitions,  dancing,  and 
amusements  were  strictly  prohibited.  Similar  decrees  were  also 
passed  by  various  councils,  requiring  a  faithful  attendance  upon 
public  worship,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  day,  by  solemn 
suspension  of  all  secular  pursuits  and  abstinence  from  amusements 
and  vain  recreations.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  c.  29,  about  the 
same  time  forbade  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  observance  both  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath  and  of  the  Lord's  day  as  holy  time,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  Both  were  observed  in  the  Christian  church  down  to  the  fifth 
century,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  Eastern  church  both  days 
were  regarded  as  joyful  occasions,  but  in  the  Western  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  kept  as  a  fast. 
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2.  Both  were  solemnized  by  public  religious  assemblies  for  tbe 
instraction  and  spiritual  edificaticm  of  the  hearers  and  for  the 
oelebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

S.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  kept  chiefly  by  converts  {rem 
t^t  people  and  on  their  own  account ;  who,  though  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  the  law,  adhered  in  this  respect  to  the  custom 
of  their  fathers.  But  in  time,  after  the  Lord's  day  was  fully  esta- 
blished, the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  gradually 
discontinued,  and  finally  was  denounced  as  heretical.  As  the 
light  of  the  morning  star  gently  fades  before  the  rising  sun,  yet 
both  lingering  awhile  together  in  the  horizon,  each  subserving 
alike  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  conspiring  to  a  common  end ;  so  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  these  lights  of  the  moral  world, 
in  harmonious  action  fulfilled  their  original  destiny;  the  lesser 
continually  waning  before  the  increasing  splendour  of  the  greater 
light. 

But  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  church,  though  right  in 
theory,  and  to  some  extent  in  practice,  continued  through  succes- 
sive centuries  down  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  be- 
yond it,  wrong  in  prineipley  in  that  she  disowned  the  sanctity  of 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  In  other  words,  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Sabbath  neither  was  recognised  by  the  ancient  fathers,  nor  by 
Luther  or  Calvin  or  by  the  early  Reformers.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  Puritans,  to  their  immortal  honour,  first  to  expound  and  en- 
force the  law  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  based  on  the  authority  of 
God's  word.  They  better  read  the  law  of  the  Lord  our  Grod  on 
this  subject,  and  bringing  it  out  from  the  enormous  mass  of  saints' 
days  and  festivals  with  which  the  church  had  overlaid  it,  like  some 
priceless  gem  disinterred  from  the  rubbish  of  many  generations, 
presented  it  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  world  radiant  with 
heaven's  own  lustre.  The  influence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is 
not  more  clear  or  genial  than  is  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
upon  the  whole  i^glish  race  wherever  found.  They  and  they 
alone  have  a  Sabbath,  a  Christian  Sabbath,  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
by  God's  command.  With  all  else  throughout  Christendom  the 
Sabbath  is  a  holiday,  a  festival,  observed  by  common  consent  like 
other  saints'  days  and  festivals  of  the  calendar. 

The  true  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  flrst  promul- 
gated by  an  English  dissenter,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Bound,  D.  D., 
of  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  About  the  year  1595,  he 
published  a  famous  book,  entitled  «  Sabbathum  Yeteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti,  or  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath."     In  this  book 
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he  maintained  (<that  the  seventh  part  of  our  time  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  God — that  Christians  are  bound  to  rest  on  the  Lord's 
day  as  much  as  the  Jews  were  on  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  the  com* 
mandment  about  rest  being  moral  and  perpetual ;  and  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  persons  to  follow  their  studies  or  worldly  business 
on  that  day,  nor  to  use  such  pleasures  and  recreations  as  are  per- 
mitted on  other  days."  This  book  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  doctrines  which  it  propounded  called  forth  from  many  hearts 
a  ready  response,  and  the  result  was  a  most  pleasing  reformation 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  (^It  is  almost  incredible,"  says 
Fuller,  «  how  taking  this  doctrine  was,  partly  because  of  its  own 
purity,  and  partly  for  the  eminent  piety  of  such  persons  as  main* 
tained  it ;  so  that  the  Lord's  day,  especially  in  corporations,  began 
to  be  precisely  kept ;  people  becoming  a  law  unto  themselves,  for- 
bearing such  sports  as  yet  by  statute  permitted ;  yea,  many 
rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  herein."  The  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  indeed  a  religious  principle,  after  which  the  Christian  church 
had,  for  centuries,  been  darkly  groping.  Pious  men,  of  every  age, 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  Divine  authority  for  sanctifying  the  day. 
Theit^  conscience  had  been  in  advance  of  their  reason.  Practi- 
cally they  had  kept  the  Sabbath  better  than  their  principles 
required. 

Public  sentiment,  however,  was  still  unsettled  in  regard  to  this 
new  doctrine  respecting  the  Sabbath,  though  few  at  first  violently 
opposed  it.  «  Learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments 
about  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines ;  some  embraced  them  as  an- 
cient truths  consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and  neglected^ 
now  seasonably  revived  for  the  increase  of  piety.  Others -con- 
ceived them  grounded  on  a  wrong  bottom;  but  because  they 
tended  to  the  manifest  advance  of  religion,  it  was  a  pity  to  oppose 
them ;  seeing  none  have  just  reason  to  complain,  being  deceived 
into  their  own  good.  But  a  third  sort  flatly  fell  out  with  these 
propositions,  as  galling  men's  necks  with  a  Jewish  yoke,  against 
the  liberty  of  Christians ;  that  Christ,  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
had  removed  the  rigour  thereof,  and  allowed  men  lawful  recrea- 
tions ;  that  this  doctrine  put  an  unequal  lustre  on  the  Sunday,  on 
set  purpose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogation  of  the 
authority  of  the  church ;  that  this  strict  observance  was  set  up 
out  of  faction,  to  be  a  character  of  difference  to  brand  all  for  liber- 
tines who  did  not  entertain  it." 

No  open  opposition,  however,  was  at  first  manifested  against 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Bound.     No  reply  was  attempted  for  several 
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years ;  and  <<  not  so  much  as  a  feather  of  a  qnill  in  print  did  w 
against  him."  His  work  was  soon  followed  by  several  other  trea- 
tises in  defence  of  the  same  sentiments.  «  All  the  Pmritans  feU 
in  with  this  doctrine  and  distinguished  themselves  by  spending 
that  part  of  sacred  time  in  public,  family,  and  private  devotion." 
Even  Dr.  Heylin  certified  the  triumphant  spread  of  those  puri- 
tanical sentiments  respecting  the  Sabbath,  while  he  disclosed  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  them  in  the  following  terms : — «'  This  doctrine, 
carrying  such  a  fair  show  of  piety,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  and  such  as  did  not  examine  the  true  grounds 
of  it,  induced  many  to  embrace  and  defend  it ;  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  became  the  most  bewitching  error  and  the  most 
popular  infatuation  that  ever  was  embraced  by  the  people  of 
England." 

Such  hostility  to  the  doctrine  soon  became  general  on  the  part 
of  the  established  clergy.  Without  attempting  a  refutation  of  the 
doctrine,  «<  they  exclaimed  against  it  as  putting  a  restraint  upon 
Christian  liberty ;  as  putting  too  great  a  lustre  upon  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  as  tending  to  eclipse  the  authority  of  the  church  in  at- 
tending festivals."  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  public  refutation  of  these  puri- 
tanical notions  respecting  the  Sabbath.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pur 
ritans  he  characterizes  as  an  <<odde  and  neW  device  of  theirs," 
and  he  charges  them  with  setting  forth  <<from  an  odde  corner 
and  after  a  new  fashion,  which  we  little  thought  of,  their  Sabbath 
speculations.  Such  was  their  cunning  set  upon  us  afresh  again, 
by  dispersing  them  in  printed  books,  which  for  ten  years'  space 
before,  they  had  been  in  hammering  among  themselves  to  make 
them  compleat."  In  conclusion,  the  worthy  churchman  proposes 
to  himself  the  rare  consolations  of  his  death-bed,  derived  from  the 
vain  hope  with  which  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  utterly  sup- 
pressed this  dangerous  tenet.  « It  is  a  comfort  to  my  soul,  and 
will  be  to  my  dying  hour,  that  I  have  been  the  man  and  the  means 
that  the  SabbatjEurian  errors  and  impieties  are  brought  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  state."  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  1599,  sup- 
pressed Dr.  Bound's  book,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
printed. And  Popham,  lord  chief  justice,  did  the  same  the  year 
following.  <<  These,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Heylin,  <<were  good  re- 
medies, had  they  been  soon  enough  applied ;  yet  not  so  good  as 
those  which  were  formerly  applied  to  Coppin  and  Thacker,  who 
were  hanged  at  Bury  for  spreading  Brown's  books  against  the 
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church."  Such  was  the  amiable  spirit  of  these  Christian  men 
toward  those  who  plead  for  a  religious  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

But  these  efforts  at  extermination  only  propagated  more  exten- 
sively the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  Though  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice,  says  Fuller,  "  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines 
took  the  privilege  to  pardon  themselves,'  and  were  published  more 
generally  than  before.  The  price  of  the  doctor's  book  began  to 
be  doubled,  as  commonly  books  are  then  most  called  on  when 
called  in ;  and  many  who  hear  not  of  them  when  printed,  inquire 
after  them  when  prohibited;  and  though  the  book's  wings  were 
dipt  from  flying  abroad  in  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from  friend  to 
friend  'in  transcribed  copies^;  and  the  Lord's  day  in  most  places 
was  most  strictly  observed."  Whitgift  died  soon  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  book,  and,  in  1606,  Dr.  Bound  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  book  with  large  additions.  «  And,  indeed,  such  was 
its  reputation  that  scarcely  any  catechism  or  comment  was  pub- 
lished by  the  stricter  divines  for  many  years,  in  which  the  morality 
of  the  Sabbath  wUs  not  strongly  recommended  and  enforced." 
The  subject,  indeed,  became  the  principal  controversy  of  the  age. 
It  changed  to  a  great  extent  the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  church. 
Hitherto  the  dispute  of  contending  parties  had  been  about  the 
eeremanials  of  religion ;  now  it  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures.  Among  these  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  first 
in  order  and  importance. 

The  subject  continued  to  be  discussed  for  many  years.  Public 
enactments  were  made  to  contravene  these  puritanical  notions  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  For  this  intent,  in  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Sports,  May  24,  1618,  James  I.  signified  his  royal 
pleasure  «Hhat  after  the  end  of  divine  service  his  good  people 
should  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful 
recreations ;  such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women,  archerie 
for  men,  leaping  or  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations ; 
nor  from  having  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morris-dances,  and 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the 
same  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  times  without  impediment  or 
let  of  divine  service." 

This  declaration  opened  a  flood  of  immorality  upon  the  countryi 
and  brought  into  great  trials  such  as  opposed  this  public  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day.  Archbishop  Laud,  ever  memorable  for  his 
vindictive  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
seal  against  the  new  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day.    At  the 
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request  of  the  people  the  lord  chief  justice  Richardson  had  or- 
dered the  suppression  of  <«  Sunday  revels."  But  Laud  had  the 
address  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  clergy  to  cause  the  order  of  the 
chief  justice  to  be  revoked  which  suppressed  the  revels,  against 
which  the  people  complained,  as  not  only  introducing  «<a  great 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  but  riotous  tippling,  contempt  of 
authority,  quarrels,  murders,"  etc.  A  spectacle  most  extraordi- 
nary, the  laitff  petitioning  for  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  bishop  of  Protestant  England  and  his  clergy 
pleading  for  the  authorized  profanation  of  it !  Laud  and  his  party 
prevailed ;  the  order  was  revoked,  and  the  Declaration  of  Sports 
renewed,  «  out  of  a  pious  care  for  the  service  of  Q-od  and  for  sup- 
pressing those  humours  that  oppose  truths  and  for  the  ease^  eom- 
fort^  and  recreation  of  his  majesty's  weU-deserving  people." 

Many  of  the  stem  defenders  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  re- 
fused to  publish  the  king's  declaration,  and  were  ejected  from  their 
livings:  others  were  prosecuted,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  just  for  conscientiously  remembering  the  Sabbath 
day.  Mr.  Prynne,  the  chronologist  of  these  troublous  times,  dis- 
misses this  subject  by  saying,  « It  were  endless  to  go  into  more 
particulars ;  how  many  hundred  ministers,  in  this  and  other  dioceses, 
have  been  suspended  from  their  ministry,  sequestered,  driven  from 
their  livings,  excommunicated,  persecuted  in  the  high  commission, 
and  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  not  publishing  this  declara- 
tion, is  experimentally  known  to  all  men." 

Opposition,  however,  gradually  ceased ;  better  sentiments  pre- 
vailed, and  the  church  of  England  was  at  length  constrained  to 
receive  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day 
at  the  hands  of  the  persecuted  Puritans.  Accordingly,  England, 
Scotland,  and  America,  and  they  only,  of  all  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, enjoy  a  Christian  Sabbath. 

§3.  OF  THE  SACRED  SEASONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

The  ancient  church  were  not  careful  to  prescribe  a  specific  time 
or  place  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  festivals.  These 
seasons  were  regarded  as  sacred^  not  for  any  peculiar  sanctity  be- 
longing to  the  day,  or  hour,  in  which  they  were  solemnized,  in 
itself  considered,  but  merely  as  being  set  apart  from  a  common  to 
a  religious  use.^ 

All  the  early  religious  festivals  of  the  church  were  at  first 
observed  as  a  voluntary,  not  as  an  imperative  duty.     The  views  of 
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the  ancient  ohurch  on  this  sabject  are  expressed  by  the  historian 
Socrates,  in  his  remarks  on  the  celebration  of  Easter : — 

<<  It  appears  to  me  that  neither  the  ancients  nor  modems  who 
have  affected  to  follow  the  Jews,  have  any  rational  foundation  for 
contending  so  obstinately  about  it.  For  they  have  altogether  lost 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  when  our  religion  superseded  the  Jewish 
economy,  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  ceremonial 
types  ceased.  That  it  is  incompatible  with  Christian  faith  to  practise 
Jewish  rites  is  manifest  from  the  apostles  expressly  forbidding  it, 
and  not  only  rejecting  circumcision,  but  deprecating  contention 
about  festival  days.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  he  writes, 
<  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
law  V  And  continuing  his  strain  of  argument,  he  demonstrates 
that  the  Jews  were  in  bondage  as  servants,  but  that  the  Christians 
were  called  into  the  liberty  of  sons.  Moreover,  he  exhorts  them  to 
disregard  days,  months,  and  years.  Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  distinctly  declares  that  such  observances  are  mere 
shadows,  wherefore  <  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  any  holy  day,  or  of  th^  new  moon,  or  of  the  sab- 
bath days,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.'  The  same 
truths  are  also  confirmed  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  <  For  the 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  of 
the  law.'  Neither  the  apostle,  therefore,  nor  the  evangelists,  have 
anywhere  imposed  the  yoke  of  servitude  on  those  who  have  em- 
braced the  gospel ;  but  have  left  Easter,  and  every  other  feast,  to 
be  honoured  by  the  gratitude  of  the  recipients  of  grace.  . 

<<Men  love  festivals  because  they,  afford  them  cessation  from' 
labour ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  each  individual,  in  every  place,  \ 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  has,  by  a  prevalent  custom,  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  the  saving  Passion.     The  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  have  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast ;  nor  in  the 
New  Testament  are  we  threatened  with  any  penalty,  punishment, 
or  curse  for  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  Mosaic  law  does  the  Jews. 
It  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy,  and  for  the  re-  ' 
proach  of  the  Jews,  because  they  polluted  themselves  with  blood  on 
their  very  feasts,  that  it  is  narrated  in  the  gospels  that  Jesus  suf» 
fered  <in  the  days  of  unleavened  bread.'     The  apostles  had  no 
thought  of  appointing  festival-days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of 
blamelessness  and  piety.     And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  feast  of 
Easter  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  from  some  old  usage, 
just  as  many  other  customs  have  been  established.'" 

The  number  of  religious  festivals  was  at  first  small.     The  most 
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ancient  mbrics  mention  only  those  of  the  Passion,  of  Easteri  and 
of  Whitsunday,  commemorative  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christmas  was  not 
observed  as  a  sacred  religious  festival  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  it  became  customary  to  observe  saints'  days ;  among  which, 
this  was  the  most  sacred.  The  earliest  authorities  on  this  point, 
are  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  as  quoted  above. 
Chemnitz,  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  afiSrms  that,  for  four  hundred 
years,  the  festivals  of  the  church  were,  1.  The  Lord's  day; 
2.  That  of  the  Passion ;  3.  Of  the  Resurrection ;  4.  The  Ascen- 
sion ;  5.  Pentecost ;  6.  The  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ.*  For 
later  acts  of  councils,  see  references.^ 
\  The  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  resolve  themselves  into 
I  three  grand  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  great  festival 
{bearing  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  others  of  the  same  class,  as  their 
common  centre.  These  great  festivals  are  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsunday.  Of  these  the  first  two  relate  to  the  scenes  of  Christ's 
humiliation  on  earth;  the  last  to  his  glorious  exaltation  and  power 
as  displayed  in  the  shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Each  of 
these  feasts  is  preceded  by  preparatory  rites,  and  followed  by 
corresponding  festivities.  So  that  from  the  first  of  December  to 
the  Sunday  of  Whitsuntide  these  successive  solemnities  form  a  con- 
nected representation  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
from  his  incarnation  to  his  triumphant  ascension.  He  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  our  nature ; 
he  suffered  and  died ;  and  arose  in  gloripus  power,  whereby  he  is 
able  to  provide  for  all  his  followers  to  the  end  of  the  world.  These 
are  the  great  truths  in  our  Lord's  history  which  this  series  of  festi- 
vals commemorates. 

Christmas  commemorates  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Qod  himself  be- 
coming man.  This  great  event  indeed  is  represented  by  two  so- 
lemnities ;  the  birth  of  Jesus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  when 
this  Divine  Being  entered  on  his  earthly  existence,  and  became 
subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ;  and  the  day  of  his 
baptism  on  the  sixth  of  January,  when  he  first  manifested  himself 
as  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah.  On  this  occasion  his  Divine  power 
and  glory  were  publicly  revealed ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  day  ia 
styled  Epiphany,  the  manifestation. 

^PrimitWo  igitnr  et  Teteiii  ecdesisD  fesU  per  tnnos  quodringentos,  hssc 
faerant;  primo,  dies  Dominioa ;  secundo,  festnm  passionis  Christi  (ParascaTe) ; 
tertio,  resnrrectioiuB ;  quarto,  asoensioiiiB ;  qninto,  pentocoBtes;  Bexto,  nativi- 
tatiB  et  baptism!  ChriBtL 
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The  observance  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  a  religions  festival  be- 
gan in  the  fourth  century  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  By  this 
solemnity  it  was  proclaimed  how  the  eternal  Word  became  flesh ; 
and  how,  by  becoming  man,  he  made  it  possible  for  man  himself  to 
become  like  God  himself.  But  in  addition  to  this  union  between 
God  and  man,  Jesus,  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  exhibited  also  the 
tenderest  of  all  human  relations,  that  of  parent  and  child.  Christ- 
mas therefore  is  a  festive  celebration  expressive  of  the  happiness 
of  the  human  family,  and  of  the  purest  relations  of  domestic  life. 

Since  the  fourth  century  it  has  been  customary  to  celebrate,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  the  death  of  Stephen  the  first 
martyr,  as  standing  nearest  the  manger  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
The  death  of  the  martyr  was,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
ancient  church,  his  birthday.  Hence  the  familiar  saying  of  the 
fathers :  «<  Heri  natus  est  Ghristus  in  terris,  ut  bodies  Stephanus 
nasceretur  in  coelis." 

Next  followed  the  memorial  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  which 
naturally  connected  itself  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
especially  taught  us  that  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  He  was  also  a  martyr ;  not  indeed  like  Stephen,  but  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  For  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to  reckon  all 
as  martyrs  who  fearlessly  stood  up  as  witnesses  for  the  truth,  not 
counting  their  own  lives  dear  unto  them,  though  they  may  at 
length  have  died  a  natural  death. 

As  these  days  commemorate  those  ^ho  testified  their  love  for 
Christ,  the  one  by  a  long  life  of  undeviating  fidelity,  and  the  other 
by  an  heroic  death,  so  toother  commemorates  those  who,  in  tender, 
unconscious  childhood,  yielded  up  their  lives  for  the  preservation 
of  the  infant  Saviour.  The  twenty-eighth  of  December,  Inno- 
cents' day,  was  set  apart  in  memory  of  the  innocent  children  who 
suffered  death  by  the  jealous  cruelty  of  Herod.  Thus  these  mar- 
tyr-feasts are  connected  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  This 
connection  illustrates  the  deep  earnestness  with  which  the  ancient 
church  regarded  the  death  of  Christ. 

Between  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  his  manifestation, 
there  is  another  which  commemorates  an  important  event  of  his 
life, — ^his  circumcision.  Festum  circumci$ioni$  et  naminia  Je9U. 
The  later  fathers  of  the  church  connected  with  the  observance  of 
this  day  the  festivities  of  the  new-year's  day,  by  which  means  it 
was  dishonoured  by  many  wanton  and  extravagant  rited  adopted 
£rom  heathen  nations. 
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The  feast  of  Epiphany  concluded  the  solemnities  connected  with 
that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  is  an  ancient  oriental  festival  ; 
and  may  have  been  established,  through  the  influence  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, as  early  as  the  second  century. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  feast  of  purification,  or  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  temple,  was  added  to  those  which  are  connected 
with  Christmas.  The  time  of  holding  this  feast,  styled  Candlemas, 
from  the  number  of  lights  which  were  borne  in  procession  on  the 
occasion,  was  necessarily  determined  by  that  of  Christmas  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December. 

The  solemnities  of  Easter  stand  in  close  connection  with  those 
of  Christmas.  Of  the  historical  origin  of  this  feast  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  With  essential  variations,  it  sprang  from  the  Passover, 
the  great  festival  of  the  Jews,  to  which  it  retains  many  striking 
analogies.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  significant  of  all 
the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church.  It  commemorates  the  re* 
surrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  This  momentous  event, 
so  important  in  the  scheme  of  grace,  is  signalized,  both  by  this 
great  annual  festival,  and  by  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day. 

This  great  festive  season  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory  fast  of 
forty  days,  the  carnival,  caro  vaU  ! 

The  solemnities  immediately  connected  with  Easter  begin  with 
Palm  Sunday ;  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  enthusiastic  multitude  strewed  palms  in  the 
way  before  him.  The  tragedy  begins  with  a  triumphal  procession ; 
unnatural,  indeed,  and  inconsistent,  because  merely  an  earthly 
triumph  ;  and  oh  !  how  unlike  that  of  the  Eternal  King  on  his  en- 
try into  the  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem  above.  The  shouts  of  the 
tumultuous  assembly  and  their  loud  hosannas  are  soon  to  be  ex- 
changed, by  the  malice  of  the  priests,  for  their  maledictions  and 
phrenzied  exclamations  of  rage.  And  yet  the  blessed  Saviour, 
meekly  submissive  to  his  Father's  will,  calmly  proceeds,  in  full 
consciousness  of  all  this,  to  meet  his  certain  death. 

Eirst  of  all  he  institutes  the  Lord's  supper,  expressive  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The  memory  of  this 
transaction  is  perpetuated  by  Maunday  Thursday,  die9  mytterio- 
rtimj  dies  natalig-^alieis,  dies  viridiumj  etc. 

Then  follows  that  day  of  awful  suffering,  and  of  amazing  grace, 
when  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world, — Good 
Friday.*  It  is  expressive  of  the  surpassing  love  of  Christ  in  dying 
for  the  salvation  of  man.     But  the  benevolent  ends  of  this  sacrifice 
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were  accomplished  by  mysterious  sufferings.  All  was  darkness  and 
gloom.  The  sun  itself  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  All  nature,  in 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Deliverer,  gav^  signs  of 
wo.  How  much  deeper  then  the  sorrow  with  which  the  heart  of 
man  should  be  touched  on  this  occasion.  Hence  the  expressive 
silence  and  sadness  with  which  the  day  is  solemnized. 

Saturday  following  was  named  the  Great,  or  Holy  Sabbath.  On 
this  day  the  Lord  lay  in  his  grave,  and  rested  from  the  great  work 
of  redemption,  as  also  on  the  night  following.  This  night  was  also 
observed  with  peculiar  solemnity,  that  sacred  night  of  all  nights. 
The  church  assembled  in  silent  sadness,  and  passed  its  mournful 
vigils  in  watching,  in  prayer,  and  in  torch-light  processions.  In 
connection  with  this  solemnity  the  ancient  church  was  accustomed 
to  foreshadow,  by  peculiar  rites,  the  second  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man. 

But  when  the  morning  dawned,  oh,  what  a  morning !  It  was 
announced  with  the  triumphant  exclamation,  The  Lord  is  risen ! 
yes,  verily  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  was  the  universal  response. 
Easter  now  is  fully  come.  Easter,  that  day  of  joy,  of  salvation, 
that  royal,  triumphant  day;  that  day  of  light,  of  life,  and  of  sal- 
vation, that  feast  of  feasts.  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new.  The  ancient  dispensation  has  passed 
away;  apd  the  new  now  begins.  For  this  reason  the  ancient 
church  began  the  new  year  with  this  day.  In  like  manner,  the 
Christian  sabbath,  the  resurrection  day,  is  not,  like  the  Jewish,  the 
conclusion  of  the  seven  days,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  week. 

The  conclusion  of  Easter  was  Whitsunday,  Dominica  tn  albU^ 
diet  neophytorum^  etc.  On  this  day  the  neophytes,  candidates  for 
church-membership,  were  received  into  full  communion  by  appro<> 
priate  solemnities,  after  which  they  laid  aside  the  white  garments 
with  which  they  had  been  clad,  and  in  which  they  appeared  in 
public  on  this  occasion. 

The  cycle  of  Whitsunday  commemorates  the  complete  manifest- \ 
ation  and  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ.     His  earthly  course  is  com*  i 
pleted ;  he  lives  indeed  still,  but  only  as  our  risen  Lord.    As  with  ^ 
the  Jews  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  was  holy 
time,  so  also  with  Christians,  the  seven  weeks  between  Easter  and 
Whitsunday  were  religiously  observed.     It  was  the  favourite  time 
for  solemnizing  the  right  of  baptism.     As  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  all  were  accustomed,  during  this 
interval,  to  stand  in  prayer.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  read 
and  expounded,  because  this  book  particularly  treats  of  his  resur- 
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•  

rection.  None  fasted  daring  this  season.  Business  was,  as  much 
as  possible,  suspended,  and  the  time  devoted  to  festivity  as  a  pro- 
longed thanksgiving.  In  a  word,  the  whole  was  a  joyous  Sunday, 
a  religious  holiday,  a  prolonged  echo  of  the  acclamation  of  the  re- 
surrection morning. 

The  last  of  all  these  days  relating  to  our  Lord's  mission  on  earth 
was  the  Ascension,  when  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  began  in  the 
manger,  ended  in  the  glories  of  heaven. 

§  4.  OF  THE  CORRUPT  ORIGIN  AKD  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FESTIVALS 

OF  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  institution  of  these  festivals  reference  was  had  sometimes 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  sometimes  to  the  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  festivals  of  pagan  nations.^  These  festi- 
vals of  the  church  accordingly  became  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
Judaism,  paganism,  and  Christianity.  As  men  are  known  by  their 
gods,  so  the  character  of  their  religion  is  manifested  by  their  fes- 
tivals. The  degenerate  character  of  the  church  is  partially  indi- 
cated in  this  blending  of  heathen  festivals  and  Jewish  observances 
with  religious  festivals.  These  festivals  had  their  origin  in  a  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  church,  and  are  a  manifest  token  of  degeneracy. 

As  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  church  began  to 
1  manifest  an  attachment  both  to  Jewish  and  to  pagan  forms  and 
ceremonies.  The  oHginal  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  adapted 
j  to  a  spiritual  religion,  became  unsatisfactory.  The  multitude; 
craved  an  outward  religion,  that  should  address  itselTfolhe  senses  \ 
rather  than  to  the  heart ;  something  that  should  amuse  and  divert, 
and  appease  the  religious  propensities  of  men  without  disturbing 
them  in  their  sins.  Such  external  attractions  the  church  sought 
to  give  to  her  religion  by  the  establishment  of  new  festivals,  and 
by  converting  Jewish  and  heathen  ceremonies  into  Christian  so- 
lemnities. Accordingly,  many  such  observances  were  adopted  into 
Christian  worship  in  the  sixth  century,  under  Gregory  the  Great, 
from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritual.* 

This  propensity  discovered  itself  at  an  earlier  period,  and  was  often 
censured,  but  it  only  increased  with  the  progress  of  degeneracy. 

The  commemoration  of  martyrs  and  confessors  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  numerous  festivals  in  honour  of  saints,  and  many  other 
superstitions  connected  with  sacred  relics,  invocations,  and  pil- 
grimages. 

The  introduction  of  the  observance  of  Christmas  in  the  fourth 
century,  led  the  way  to  many  other  festivals,  as  has  been  already 
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intimated.  These  and  kindred  causes  sufficiently  account  for  the 
continuous  and  enormous  multiplication  of  fasts  and  festirals  under 
the  papacy.  <<  Within  two  hundred  years  from  the  death  of  Chry- 
sostom,  Mahomet  broke  upon  the  world,  and  the  tempest  which  he 
raised  came  a$  a  bkut  of  health  upon  the  nations.  What  Mahomet 
and  his  caliphs  found  in  all  directions  where  their  scimetars  cut  a 
path  for  them,  was  a  superstition  so  abject,  an  idolatry  so  gross 
and  shameless,  church  doctrines  so  arrogant,  church  practices  so 
dissolute  and  puerile,  that  the  strong-minded  Arabians  felt  them- 
selves inspired  anew  as  (rod's  messengers,  to  reprove  the  error  of 
the  world,  and  authorized  as  God's  avengers  to  punish  apostate 
Christendom."^  This  was  the  age  of  festivals  and  fasts,  with  which 
the  calendar  became  so  crowded,  tha.t  the  cycle  of  the  entire  year 
presents  scarcely  a  single  day  which  was  not  commemorated  by  some 
of  those  solemn  puerilities  of  papal  superstition. 


§5.  OF  THE  CHBONOLOGT  OF  THE  CALENDAR. 

The  reckoning  of  chronology  by  the  OhrUtian  era  was  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century  by  Dionysius,  a  Roman  abbot,  and  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  was  denominated  the  Dyonisianera. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  chronology,  time  was 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  from  th^  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  Romans 
from  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  by  consulships,  or  by  the  reign  of 
their  emperors.  The  calendar  was  revised  by  Julius  Caesar,  forty- 
five  years  before  Christ,  and  the  year  made  to  begin  on  the  first  of 
January  instead  of  the  first  of  March.  The  Dionysian  era  began 
A.  D.  531,  but  it  has  been  subject  to  certain  modifications,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  correction  of  the  epact,  and  the  reduc- 
tion from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  December. 

It  is  not  distinctly  known  when  the  reckoning  of  time  by  an  ee- 
€le9ia8tieal  year  began  in  the  church.  The  Jews  had  a  civil  year, 
which  dated  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  began  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Tisri,  corresponding  to  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber, and  styled  n^K^il  ttfH\  Their  ecclesiastic  or  religioui  year, 
having  the  same  name,  began  the  first  of  the  month  Nisan,  corre- 
sponding with  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  Passover  followed  im- 
mediately, and  all  their  festivals  were  reckoned  from  this  date. 
From  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  above  reference,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ecclesiastical  year  in  the  Christian  church  was  adopted  from 
the  Jewish,  and  corresponded  with  it*    In  the  fifth  century  the 
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felist  of  the  Annwieiation^  March  25th,  which  also  has  an  mtimate 
relation  to  the  25th  of  December,  was  accounted  the  beginning  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  corresponding  rery  nearly  with  the  religions 
reckoning  of  the  Jews.  This  became  a  fixed  point  for  the  church 
from  which  to  date  all  their  festiyals,  or  as  Ghrysostom  expresses 
it,  it  was  'Jtfcrtri  xak  pi^a  rixp  eofftHv  rov  ILpiarov.  This  feast, 
according  to  the  Council  of  Toletum,  x.  c.  1,  was  to  be  held  on  the 
18th  of  December,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Christmaa,  as  in  Milan ; 
or  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  January,  as  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Armenian 
churches  respectively.  In  France  it  was  observed  on  the  25th  of 
March  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  England  even  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Western  church  generally  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to 
date  their  ecclesiastical  year  from  the  advent  of  Christ,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  at  Rome.  Between  the  seventh  and  ninth  cen*^ 
turies  this  festival  was  extended  to  include  9ix  sabbath  days.  This 
number  was  afterward  reduced. 

The  Eastern  church,  like  the  Western,  celebrated  the  advent  for 
a  series  of  days,  but  differed  entirely  from  that  church  in  the  reck- 
oning of  their  religions  year.  This  they  began  from  the  feast  on 
tdie  erection  of  the  cross,  erouck^mas-day,  September  14th. 

This  mode  of  reckoning  time,  by  eccksiastieal  and  civil  years, 
must  have  caused  much  confusion  and  inconvenience.  And  some 
important  reasons  must  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
chronology  so  complicated  and  inconvenient.  The  primitive  church 
were  probably  influenced  in  their  adherence  to  this  arrangement 
by  their  derire  to  embrace  in  their  sacred  seasons  all  the  leading 
incidents  of  our  Saviour's  life.  The  Julian  reckoning  of  time  from 
the  first  of  January  they  rejected,  because  of  its  relation  to  pagan 
chronology.  Eor  many  centuries  this  day  was  stigmatized  by  them 
as  a  day  for  fasting  and  penance,  or  as  a  day  fit  only  to  be  ob- 
served by  fools  and  hypochondriacs,  the  observance  of  which  was 
forbidden  by  various  ecclesiastical  councils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.^ 

The  names  of  months  and  weeks,  and  the  consequent  division  of 
time  by  them,  the  church  in  general  derived  from  ^e  Roman  ca- 
lendar. But  they  rejected  the  names  of  January  and  February  as 
being  associated  with  paganism.  For  the  same  reason  they  re- 
jected the  reckoning  by  calends,  nones,  and  ides.  They  divided 
the  year  into  fifty-two  weeks,  and  gave  to  each  a  specific  name,  as 
hebdomas  magnay  hehdomoB  avthenticay  mutOy  pcenoMO^  luctuoio^ 
crueUy  indfdgenticej  pcuchaliBy  pefUeco$taU9y  trinit(Ui$y  etc*     They 
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uniformly  began  the  week  on  Sunday y  which  they  styled  the  LarcTi 
day,  xvpuxxh  rifiipaj  and  the  weeks  which  followed  were  denomi- 
nated, Advent,  Epiphany,  etc.  They  manifested  the  same  zealous 
opposition  to  paganism  by  rejecting  the  Roman  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  lidonday,  Tuesday,  dies  luncBj  martiSy  etc.,  each 
being  named  after  some  pagan  god.  Some  ascetics  retained  Sun- 
day, dies  ioliBj  but  only  in^a  mystical  sense j  relating  to  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  But  the  names  of  the  others  they  uniformly  re- 
fused and  substituted  in  their  place  the  appellations /eriaj^rtma, 
secunda^  etc.,  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  etc.* 

The  festivals  of  the  church  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
weekly  and  annual;  movable^  and  immovablej  u  e.  fixed  to  a  cer- 
tain day  of  the  month  on  which  they  always  occur ;  higher^  middle^ 
and  lower;  universal  9,ni  particular;  ancient  and  modem;  citfU 
and  ecclesiastical;  secular  and  religious. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  nativity^  <rd  yevi^Xui^  the 
church  generally  denoted  not  the  natural  birthj  but  the  death  of  the 
person  commemorated  by  the  festival,  the  deceased  being  supposed 
at  death  to  be  bom  to  a  new  and  nobler  state  of  being.  The  na- 
tivity however  of  our  Lord,  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  to  be  understood  in  its  appropriate  and  obvious  signifi- 
cation. 

S  6.   OF  THB  SPBCIFIC   SOLBMNTTIBS  AND  FBAST8  OF  THB  CHURCH. 

1.  EoMtcTy  commemoration  both  of  the  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  This  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  festivals  of 
the  church.  Unlike  the  Christmas  festival,  it  was  a  movaiU 
feasty  restricted  to  no  prescribed  day.  The  Jewish  Christians  re- 
garded it  as  their  passover,  and  connected  with  it  another  ob- 
servance commemorative  of  the  resurrection.  Gentile  Christians 
observed  the  weekly  Sabbath  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  Friday  preceding  as  a  memorial  of  his  death, 
setting  aside  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  passover.  The  Jewish  idea 
of  the  passover  prevailed  in  the  East,  the  Grentile  view  in  Rome  and 
generally  in  the  Western  churches.     These  conflicting  views  gave 

*  It  is  a  little  singnUr  that  onr  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  had  an  origin 
similar  to  that  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  primitiTe  church,  as  majbeseen  by 
obscrring  their  Saxon  origin.  Sunnadatg,  Sun*s  day;  M<mandaeg,  Moon's  day; 
Tueadaeg,  day  of  Tnscio,  t.  «.  Mars ;  Wodentdaeg,  day  of  Woden,  or  Odin,  a  northern 
deity ;  JWadaeg,  day  of  Thor,  a  deity  answering  to  Jupiter ;  Frydaeg,  day  of  Frig- 
gftp  the  Venus  of  the  North;  Satterdaeg,  day  of  Sacter,  i.  «.  Saturn. 
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rise  in  the  second  century  to  a  formal  and  protracted  controyerBy 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  church,  and  became  the  occar- 
sion  of  bitter  hostility  between  them.  The  details  of  this  centres 
rersy  the  reader  will  find  in  the  histories  of  this  period  of  the 
church. 

The  feast  of  Easter  was  introduced  by  a  season  of  fawtmffj 
sometimes  of  forty  days,  like  our  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness. 
Matt.  iv.  2,  or  of  Moses,  Ex.  zzxiv.  28.  This  was  styled  the 
quadrigerima.  Sometimes  the  fast  continued  one  Or  more  days, 
or  forty  haursy  and  then  again  expanded  to  three,  to  six,  and  eyen 
to  seven  weeks.  It  was  finally  settled  at  forty  days,  commencing 
on  Wednesday  of  the  seventh  week  before  Easter,  and  excluding 
the  intermediate  Sundays,  called  Sundays  in  Lent,  not  of  Lent. 
This  fast,  styled  the  Camtvalj  from  earo  wmIbj  began  with  AA 
Wednesday  and  ended  with  the  Saturday  before  Easter.  The 
camiyal  of  the  Italians  is  a  festival  which  precedes  the  fast  of 
Lent,  but  that  fast  is  itself  the  carniyal  of  church  history. 

The  entire  week  before  Easter,  beginning  with  Pahn  Sondaj, 
was  kept  as  holy  time ;  but  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seyenth  were  re» 
garded  as  peculiarly  sacred  above  the  other  days  of  this  week. 
The  week  was  denominated  the  great  week  and  paesion  week. 

The  name  of  Aeh  Wednesday  is  derived  from  a  superstitioiis 
custom  of  the  Romish  church.  A  quantity  of  ashes  is  consecrated 
and  then  sprinkled  oyer  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  while  the 
admonition  is  giyen  in  Latin,  Memember — ^*Dust  thou  art^  amd 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.** 

Maunday  Thursday. — This  was  the  fifth  day  of  passion  week, 
called  also  dies  mandati,  dies  mysterunrum^  eueharistiesj  paniSj 
indulgentuBy  etc.  It  was  observed  by  the  celebration  of  ihe 
Lord's  supper,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  ancient  love-feaalB 
were  discontinued,  this  day  was  observed  as  e^feeut  of  love.  Widi 
these  ceremonies  was  also  joined  that  of  washing  the  feet  by  cate- 
chumens and  candidates  for  baptism.  The  creed  was  also  publidy 
rehearsed  by  them  on  this  day,  and  pardon  was  extended  to  the 
penitent,  hence  called  dies  indulgentice. 

Chod  Friday. — ^This  was  the  sixth  day  of  passicm  week,  so 
called  from  the  good  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  The  day 
was  obseryed  as  a  strict  fast.  The  customary  acclamations  and 
doxologies  were  omitted,  and  nothing  but  the  most  plaintive  strains 
of  music,  such  as  xvois  BJ^JErfCfyv^  etc.,  were  allowed.  No  bell  was 
rung  on  this  occasion.    None  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer,  because 
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thus  the  Jews  reviled  Jesus.  Matt,  xxvii.  29.  Neither  did  any 
])re8ent  the  kiss  of  charity,  for  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  inth  a 
kiss.  The  sacramental  elements  were  not  consecrated,  the  altars 
were  divested  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  gospel  of  John  was 
read,  because  he  was  a  fieiithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's 
passion. 

The  seventh  day  of  this  week,  the  Great  Sabbath,  as  it  was 
-called,  was  observed  with  rigorous  precision  as  a  day  of  fasting. 
IReligious  worship  was  celebrated  by  nighty  and  the  vigils  of  the 
night  were  continued  until  cock-crowing,  the  hour  when  the  Lord 
was  supposed  to  have  arisen.  At  this  instant  the  stillness  of  these 
midnight  vigils  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  joyful  acclama- 
tion, The  Lord  is  risen,  the  Lord  is  risen !  the  Lord  is  risen 
indeed ! 

This  day  was  particularly  set'apart  for  administering  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  with  a  reference  to  the  baptism  wherewith  Christ 
was  at  this  time  baptized,  and  for  the  consecration  of  the  holy 
water.  The  Scripture  lessons  for  this  day  were  various  selections 
from  the  prophets. 

The  day  of  Easter  was  celebrated  with  evei^  demonstration  of 
joy  as  a  second  jubilee.  In  connection  with  appropriate  devo- 
tional exercises,  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  day  by  deeds 
of  charity  and  mercy — ^by  granting  liberty  to  the  captive,  freedom 
to  the  slave,  and  pardon  to  the  criminals.  Charities  were  dis- 
pensed to  the  needy.  Courts  of  justice  were  suspended.  Each 
participated  in  the  general  joy  and  felt  his  bosom  swell  with  the 
**  wide  wish  of  benevolence." 

The  week  following  Easter,  Octave  of  Easter,  was  observed  as  a 
<H>ntinuation  of  the  festival.  The  time  was  spent  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  other  appropriate  ex- 
ercises. During  this  time,  they  who  had  been  baptized  at  Easter 
appeared  arrayed  in  white,  in  token  of  that  purity  of  life  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  their  baptismal  vows.  On  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing, Dominica  in  aJbie,  they  laid  aside  their  garments  of  white, 
and  after  this  became  integral  members  of  the  church.  The  day 
was  called  White  Sunday  from  their  appearing  in  white  for  the 
last  time. 

* 

Ascension  day  occurs  first  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  viii. 
e.  88,  as  one  of  the  solemnities  connected  with  Easter. 

Trinity  Sunday  is  of  late  and  uncertain  origin.  To  this  cycle 
belong  then  Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Eve,  and  the  Octave  of  Easter. 
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2.  Whitiuntidej  Whit  Sunday ^  Penteeottj  commemoratiye  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  an  early  festival  of  the  church,  mentioned 
by  Lrenseus^  and  TertuUian,'  of  the  second  century.  It  continued 
fifty  days,  covering  the  time  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  and 
then  again  its  application  is  restricted  to  that  particular  time 
which  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  great  feast  of  Easter,  just  as 
the  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  descent  of  the  Spirit  are  con- 
nected in  the  economy  of  grace.  This  cycle  begins  with  the  feast 
of  the  Ascension  and  ends  with  the  Octave  of  Easter. 

8.  Cfhristmat. — This  is  generally  agreed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  festival  begins  with  the  Advent  on  the 
last  of  November,  and  continues  until  Epiphany y  January  6tli. 
But  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  church,  since  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  have  agreed  in  observing  the  25th  of  December 
more  particularly.  The  Advent  is  preliminary  and  preparatory  to 
this,  and  the  Epiphany  closes  this  sacred  festival  in  honour  of  the 
incarnate  Saviour.  Many,  misled  by  the  term  d^c^($9  advent^  as 
I  it  occurs  in  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  have  supposed  that  the 
I  Advent,  as  a  festival,  was  of  apostolic  origin ;  whereas  the  first 
authentic  mention  of  it  as  such  is  in  the  Council  of  Mascon,  c.  8, 
A.  D.  582. 

In  regard  to  the  Nativity,  it  appears,  from  an  oration  of  Chry- 
sostom  on  this  occasion  in  the  year  886,  that  this  festival  had  been 
introduced  ten  yeare  before,  for  the  first  time,  into  Antioch  and 
Syria,  and  that  others  claimed  for  it  a  high  antiquity,  asserting 
that  it  was  known  from  Thrace  even  unto  Spain.^  Epiphany  was 
observed  at  an  early  period;  Christ's  entrance  upon  his  publie 
ministry  being  an  event  of  greater  interest  than  that  of  his  birth, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  censures  those  who  seek  too  anxiously  the 
Saviour's  birth.^  He  is  the  first  who  makes  mention  of  the  feast 
^  Epiphany. 

/  Augnstin  recommends  a  suitable  remenibrance  of  Christmas, 
Wt  does  not  honour  it  as  a  solemn  festival.  He  expressly  asserts 
'that  the  church,  by  common  consent,  held  it  on  the  25th  of  De- 
bember.'  Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  in  the  third 
century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth,  the  church  was  not 
agreed  either  in  regard  to  the  time  or  reasons  for  obserring  this 
festival;  and  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  differed 
totally  in  their  manner  of  celebrating  it.  About  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
should  be  observed  as  two  distinct  festivals,  the  one  on  the  25Ui 
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of  December,  the  other  on  the  6th  of  January.^  From  that  time 
this  arrangement  has  been  very  generally  observed. 

The  festivals  connected  with  the  cycle  of  the  Nativity  are  St. 
Stephen's  day,  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  the  Innocents^  day, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  and  the  Purification. 

4.  Festivals  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. — ^No  instance  of 
divine  honour  paid  to  Mary  is  recorded  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  fifth  century.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Proklus  of  Constanti- 
nople were  the  first  to  pay  these  honours  to  her.  Festivals  to  her 
memory  began  to  be  held  about  the  year  431,^  but  were  not  gene- 
rally observed  until  the  sixth  century.  From  this  time  until  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  general  in  all  the  Western  churches, 
though  differing  in  number  and  in  rank  in  the  several  countries 
of  Europe.*  The  Greek  church  observes  only  three  great  festivals 
of  this  description. 

The  following  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  festivals  in 
question : — 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Purification.  Candlemas,  Feb.  2,  insti- 
tuted in  the  sixth  century.* 

2.  Of  the  Annunciation,  popularly  styled  Lady  Day,  March 
25,  an  early  festival,  styled  by  St.  Bernard  radix  omnium  fes- 
tarum,^^    It  dates  back  only  to  the  seventh  century. 

8.  Of  the  Visitation  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  instituted  by  Urban 
VI.,  1389." 

4.  Of  the  Assumption  of  Mary  into  heaven,  August  15,  early 
instituted.^'  Mary  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  France ;  and  for 
this  reason  this  day  was  observed  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  also 
the  birthday  of  Napoleon,  and  accordingly  was  observed  under 
his  dynasty  as  the  great  festival  of  the  nation. 

5.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  September  8,  instituted  in  the 
Eastern  church  in  the  seventh  century ;  in  the  Western,  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth." 

6.  Of  the  naming  of  Mary,  A.  D.  1518. 

7.  Of  Conception.  This  feast,  according  to  Bellarmin,  was 
not  necessarily  dependant  upon  the  question  so  fiercely  discussed 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  respecting  the  immaculate 
conception." 

5.  Festivals  in  memory  of  the  ApostleSj  SaintSj  and  Martyrs. — 
These  festive  occasions  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  are  often  styled 
their  Urth  daySy  (utprvpcav  yeve^Tuoy  natilitia.  They  never  re- 
late, however,  to  their  natural  birth^  but  to  their  deaths  at  which 
they  are  born  to  a  new  and  nobler  life  above.     Nemo,  ante  obitum. 
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ieaitu^  was  an  established  maziiii  of  the  church.  ^When  yov. 
hear  of  the  birthday  of  a  saint,"  says  Peter  Chr^^logos,  ^  think 
not  that  it  relates  ta  his  carnal  birth  on  earth,  bat  to  the  daj 
when  he  was  bom  from  earth  to  hearen,  from  toil  to  rest,  from 
labour  to  repose,  from  trials  to  joys  nnfading  and  eternal;  from 
earthly  vanities  to  a  crown  of  glory."  ^ 

The  earliest  festival  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Polycarp.  Another, 
which  was  obsenred  with  great  solemnity,  was  the  feast  of  the 
Maccabees,  founded  on  the  heroic  deadi  of  the  mother  and  her 
seven  sons."  These  festivals  were  preceded  by  vigils,  and  cele> 
brated  aromid  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  where  their  lives  were 
read,  and  oologies  pronounced,  die  sacrament  administered,  and 
public  entertainments  given  gratuitously  by  the  rich.  But  these 
entertainments  became,  in  time,  die  occasion  of  shameful  ezcesses, 
and  were  suppressed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fathers  in- 
dignantly repel  the  charge  of  paying  religious  honours  to  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  assert  that  they  only  celebrate  these  festivals  to  provoke 
die  living  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  die  sainted  dead,  and  to  follow  af- 
ter those  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  inherited  the  promises.*^ 

Of  the  Apoitles'  Dayi. — The  reasons  for  observing  these  were 
the  same  as  for  observing  the  martyr  feasts ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
stance of  the  appointment  of  such  a  day  for  any  apostle  or  evan- 
gelist who  was  known  not  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions^'  make  mention  of  the  apostles'  feast,  and 
direct  that  slaves  shall  be  exempt  from  labour  on  that  day,  which 
intimates  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  feasts.  But 
none  of  the  apostles  is  specified,  neither  is  the  time  of  observing  it 
mentioned.  The  idea  of  a  general  feast  of  diis  character  was  often 
entertained,  though  the  festival  was  but  inconstantly  observed. 
The  oriental  church  celebrated  it  immediately  after  Whitsunday, 
and  in  connection  with  it ;  but  the  churches  generally  were  not 
agreed  either  in  regard  to  the  day,  or  the  persons  who  should  be 
honoured  by  it.  At  one  time,  Peter's  and  Paul's  day  is  mentioned  ;^' 
at  another,  that  of  Philip  and  James  ;*^  then  the  twelve  collectively.'^ 
But  separate  festivals  were,  in  time,  prescribed  for  all,  together 
with  the  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke. 

Festivals  were,  in  process  of  time,  established  also  in  great  num* 
hers  for  the  %aint9  of  distinction,,  though  they  died  not  as  martyrs. 
The  Eastern  church  was  the  first  to  appoint  such  festivals.  In  the 
Western  church  they  were  regarded  most  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne to  Gregory  Vni." 

The  right  of  canonizing  saints  originally  belonged  to  the  bishops, 
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but  the  privilege  was  restricted  by  councils.^  The  first  instance 
of  canonization  by  the  pope  occurred  A.  D.  995.  The  privilege 
continued  to  be  exercised  occasionally  until  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  began  to  be  boldly  asserted  and  defended. 

The  feasts  of  All  Saints^  November  1,  and  of  All  Souls,  Novem- 
ber 2j  were  instituted,  the  former  in  the  seventh,  and  the  latter  in 
the  tenth  century. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  those 
days. 

St.  Matthias's  Dat/y  Febnuxry  24,  began  to  be  observed  perhaps 
in  the  eighth  century. 

St.  Mark* 8  Day,  April  25,  eighth  century. 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James's  Bay^  May  1,  date  of  the  institution 
unknown. 

St.  John's  Day,  June  24.  This  commemorates  the  birth  of  the 
Baptist,  as  Christmas  does  that  of  Christ.  Both  are  vailed  in  equal 
uncertainty,  but  the  former  is  known  to  have  preceded  the  latter 
by  six  months,  and  is  accordingly  held  June  24.  Thus  the  sun  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  made  to  set  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament  to  rise  in  the  winter  solstice.^  In  the  year 
506,  it  was  received  among  the  great  feasts,  like  Easter,  Christmas, 
and  other  festivals ;  and  was  celebrated  with  equal  solemnity,  and 
in  much  the  same  manner.^ 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Pa%iXs  JDay^  June  29,  date  unknown. 

St.  James  the  Apostle^  July  25,  began  to  be  generally  observed 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

St.  Bartholomew^  August  24,  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle^  Septem- 
ber 21,  both  of  uncertain  date. 

St.  Michael  and  All  Angels^  September  29,  not  generally  ob- 
served before  the  eighth  century. 

St.  Luke  the  JEvangelist^  October  18,  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
October  28.   The  origin  of  both  is  unknown. 

AU  Saints'  Day^  November  1;  AU  Souls'  Day^  November  2. 
The  former  was  instituted  in  the  seventh,  the  latter  in  the  tenth 
century. 

St.  Andrew's  Day^  November  80.  The  origin  of  this  solemnity 
is  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century. 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle^  December  21. 

A  further  sketch  of  the  endless  festivals  of  the  Catholics  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  work..  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  fill  up  the  entire  year  in  the  Roman  calendar,  so  that  there 
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is  not  a  day  which  is  not  dedicated  to  the  memorj  of  one  or  more 
of  their  saints. 

Ofikt  Fa$t$. — Practice  of  the  Early  Chrutiam, — The  doctrine 
and  practice  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  respecting  fasting  may 
he  thus  described : — Our  Saviour  neglected  the  observance  of  those 
stated  Jewish  fasts  which  had  been  superadded  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  introduced  especially  after  the  captivity,  to  which  the  Pharisees 
paid  scrupulous  attention,  Matt.  xi.  18,  19 ;  and  he  represented 
such  observances  as  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  his  religion. 
Matt.  ix.  14-18,  and  parallel  passages,  Mark  ii.  15-22,  Luke 
V.  83-89.  The  practice  of  voluntary  and  occasional  fasting  he 
neither  prohibited  nor  enjoined ;  he  spoke  of  it,  however,  as  being 
not  unsuitable  on  certain  occasions,  nor  without  its  use  in  cer- 
tain cases,  Matt.  ix.  15 ;  xvii.  21 ;  he  fasted  himself,  on  a  great 
and  solemn  occasion,  Matt.  iv.  2;  and  he  warned  his  disciples 
against  all  ostentatious  and  hypocritical  observances  of  this  kind. 
Matt.  vi.  16-18.  The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  on  this  subject  was 
to  the  same  purport,  neither  commanding  the  practice  of  fasting, 
nor  denouncing  it  as  unlawful,  unless  either  the  observance  or 
omission  should  involve  a  breach  of  some  moral  and  Christian  duty, 
Rom.  xiv.  14-22 ;  Col.  ii.  16-28 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  8-5.  Li  practice, 
the  apostles  joined  fasting  with  prayer,  on  solemn  occasions.  Acts 
xiii.  2,  8 ;  xiv.  28. 

The  observance  of  fasts  was  introduced  into  the  church  slowly 
and  by  degrees.  We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  that  fasting  was 
joined  with  prayer,  at  Ephesus,  in  the  administration  of  baptism ; 
which  is  worthy  of  being  remarked  as  an  early  addition  to  the 
original  institution.  In  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  Victor 
and  Irensus,  it  had  become  usual  to  fast  before  Easter ;  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  speaks  of  weekly  fasts.  Tertullian,  a  Monta- 
nist,  in  his  treatise,  De  Jejnnio^  complains  heavily  of  the  little  at- 
tention paid  by  the  Catholic  church  to  the  practice  of  fasting ;  and 
hereby  gives  us  to  understand  that,  in  his  days,  a  large  portion  of 
orthodox  Christians  exercised  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  Origen,  in  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings, adverts  to  the  subject  only  once,  namely,  in  his  tenth  homily 
on  Leviticus.  And  here  he  speaks  in  accordance  with  the  aposto- 
lical doctrine.  It  appears,  however,  from  his  observations,  that 
at  Alexandria,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  then  observed  as  fast- 
days,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  on  a  Wednesday, 
and  crucified  on  a  Friday.  The  custom  of  the  church  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage 
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of  Epiphanins : — «In  the  whole  Christian  church  the  following  fast- 
days,  throughout  the  year,  are  regularly  observed.  On  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  we  fast  until  the  ninth  hour  {%,  e.  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;)  except  during  the  interval  of  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel  nor 
fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  fasting  on  the  Epiphany  or 
Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall  on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday.  But 
those  persons  who  especially  devote  themselves  to  religious  exer- 
cises (the  monks,)  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please,  except 
on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide. It  is  also  the  practice  of  the  church  to  observe  the  forty 
days  before  the  sacred  week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting, 
even  during  the  last-mentioned  period."^ 

To  this  summary  we  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Socrates  respecting 
the  observance  of  the  fasts  before  Easter,  in  the  fifth  century, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  at  this  late  period,  both  the  time  and 
manner  of  keeping  this  .fast  was  unsettled,  and  that  each  church 
was  left  very  much  to  their  voluntary  action  in  the  observance 
of  it. 

"The  fasts  before  Easter  are  difierently  observed.  Those  at 
Rome  fast  three  successive  weeks  before  Easter,  excepting  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  The  Illyrians,  Athenians,  and  Alexandrians 
observe  a  fast  of  iix  week$y  which  they  term  the  forty  days'  fast, 
(Lent.)  Others  commencing  their  fast  from  the  seventh  week  be- 
fore Easter,  and  fasting  fifteen  days  only,  and  that  at  intervals, 
call  that  time  <the  forty  days'  fast.'  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
thus  differing  in  the  number  of  days,  they  should  both  give  it  one 
common  appellation,  but  some  assigning  one  reason  for  it,  and 
others  another,  according  to  their  several  fancies.  There  is  also 
a  disagreement  about  abstinence  from  food  as  well  as  the  number 
of  days.  Some  wholly  abstain  from  things  that  have  life ;  others 
feed  upon  fish  only  of  all  living  creatures ;  many,  together  with  fish, 
eat  fowl  also,  saying  that  according  to  Moses,  these  were  likewise 
made  out  of  the  waters ;  some  abstain  from  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits ;  others  feed  on  dry  bread  only ;  others  eat  not  even  this ; 
while  others,  having  fasted  until  the  ninth  hour,  afterward  feed  on 
any  sort  of  food  without  distinction."*' 

Practice  of  Later  Times, — ^Fasting,  after  a  time,  ceased  to  be  a 
voluntary  exercise.  By  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Or- 
leans, A.  D.  541,  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  who  should  neglect  to 
observe  the  stated  times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an  of- 
fender against  the  laws  of  the  church,     the  eighth  Council  of  To- 
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to  be  forbidden  the  use  of  it  throughout  the  year.  In  the  eighth 
centnry,  fasting  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  meritorioBB  work  ;  and 
the  breach  of  the  observance,  at  the  stated  seasons,  subjected  the 
offender  to  ezcommunioation.  In  later  times,  some  persons  who 
ate  flesh  during  the  appointed  seasons  of  abstinence  were  punished 
vith  the  loss  of  their  teeth." 

Afterward,  however,  these  aeverities  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
relaxed.  Instead  of  the  former  limitation  of  diet  on  fast-days  to 
bread,  salt,  and  water,  permission  was  given  for  the  oae  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  except  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Then  eggs,  cheese, 
and  wine  were  allowed,  flesh  only  being  prohibited ;  an  indulgence 
which  was  censured  by  the  Greek  church,  and  led  to  a  quarrel  be- 
tween it  and  the  Western.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  cold  colla- 
tion in  the  evening  of  fast-days  was  permitted. 

To  detail  at  length  the  futile  superstitions,  and  frightful  aasteri^ 
ties  of  ancient  ascetics  would  itself  require  a  volume.  The  narra- 
tive seems  to  transcend  onr  belief,  as  the  sufferings  inflicted  exceed 
apparently  human  nature's  powers  of  endurance;  and  yet  the  facts 
are  as  fully  attested  as  any  portion  of  ancient  history  can  be. 
These  mortifications  are  only  an  exemplification  of  a  vain  effort  to 
raise  high  the  inward  graces  of  the  Christian  life  by  pressing  the 
natural  powers  of  abstinence  up  to  the  highest  stretch  of  which 
they  are  Capable.  *'  With  the  ancient  church,  the  degree  of  absti- 
nence was  the  measure  of  sanctity.  If  a  man  was  holy  who  never 
tasted  food  until  sunset,  he  who  ate  only  once  in  two  days  waa 
holier ;  and  holier  still  the  eminent  man  who  absolutely  fasted  five 
days  in  every  week.  If  he  who  ate  flesh  sparingly  might  pretend 
to  a  little  sanctity,  he  who  never  touched  animal  food  might  pre- 
tend to  more ;  and  as  to  the  prodigy  of  Christian  perfection  who 
denied  himself  whatever  had  been  prepared  by  fire,  the  totaUer  of 
that  day,  the  pity  was  that  such  a  hero  of  the  stomach  should  have 
been  detained  on  earth  at  all.  If  to  drink  water  only  was  a  merit, 
great  was  the  merit  of  drinking  fetid  water !  Ask  the  writers  of 
antiquity  to  show  you  in  their  opinion  '  the  highest  style  of  man' — 
there  he  stands,  and  he  has  supped  on  raw  herbs  and  ditch- 
water!" 


► 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


OF  THE  ARBIENIAN  CHUBCH. 


Thb  history  of  the  ancient  religions  sects  of  the  East  opens  an 
interesting  and  important  field  of  inquiry  in  investigating  the  rites 
and  customs  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  church.  These  reli- 
gious sects,  severally,  separated  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
from  the  established  church ;  and,  in  the  deep  seclusion  and  sleep- 
less jealousy  of  Eastern  bigotry,  they  have  preserved  their  ancient 
religious  rites  unchanged  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  These  their 
religious  rites,  therefore,  carry  us  back  to  a  high  antiquity,  and, 
with  some  circumstantial  variations,  disclose  to  us  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  church. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  for  this  reason,  to  com- 
pare the  antiquities  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  religious 
sects,  such  as  th^  Armenians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Jacobites,  the 
Copts,  etc.  The  author  has  taken  measures  to  obtain  from  our 
missionaries  a  brief  statement  of  the  religious  rites  of  several  of 
these  sects,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  reader  one 
such  abstract  respecting  the  Armenian  church,  from  the  Rev.  Q. 
G.  0.  Dwight,  missionary  at  Constantinople.  This  communication 
from  him  cannot  fail  to  be  alike  interesting  both  to  the  antiquarian 
and  the  Ghrbtian. 

§  1.  ORIGIN  AfTD   PBOGBESS  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 

Among  the  sovereigns  of  the  East,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was 
one  by  the  name  of  Abgar,  or  Abgarus,  the  seat  of  whose  govern- 
ment was  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamiah.  He  is  called  by  Tacitus 
(An.  1.  12,  c.  12)  King  of  the  Arabs,  though  in  the  Armenian 
Chronicles  he  is  placed  among  the  Armenian  kings,  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arsacidee.  It  is  said  that  this  king  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity merely  by  hearing  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ,  and 
that  he  sent  a  special  messenger  with  a  letter  to  invite  Christ  to 
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come  to  his  court,  where  he  promised  him  rest  and  protection  from 
his  enemies.  To  this  request  Christ  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  ceme  in  person,  but  that  after  his  ascension,  he  would 
send  one  of  his  disciples,  in  his  place.  Eusebius  and  others  relate 
that  our  Saviour  took  a  handkerchief,  and,  pressing  it  upon  his 
face,  an  exact  likeness  of  himself  was  miraculously  impressed  upon 
it,  which  he  sent  to  Abgar  as  a  mark  of  favour. 

Moses  Ghorenensis,  the  Armenian  historian,  states  that  our  Sa- 
viour sent  to  King  Abgar  his  own  likeness,  but  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  procured. 

This  last  writer  also  declares,  that  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
apostle  Thomas,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  and 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  to 
Edessa,  who  healed  the  king  of  an  incurable  disease  under  which 
he  had  been  suffering  for  seven  years,  and  afterward  baptized 
him  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Many  other  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Thaddeus,  and  <<  the  whole  city,"  says  Moses, 
<<was  baptized." 

This  is  the  Armenian  account  of  the  beginning  of  their  church, 
and  Eusebius  bears  his  testimony  to  the  same  facts  in  every  im- 
portant particular. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Abgar,  however,  apostatized  from 
the  Christian  faith,  and  by  their  persecutions  Christianity  was  al- 
most exterminated  from  the  country.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  individual  Christians,  and  perhaps  small  bodies  of  them,  were 
found  in  the  Armenian  territories  up  to  the  time  of  .Dertad  (Diri- 
dates)  II.,  A.  D.  259,  during  whose  reign  Christianity  was  revived, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Gregory,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
the  religion  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Gregory,  called  also  Loosavorich,  the  Enlightenery  was  an  Ar- 
menian of  royal  descent,  who  having  been  brought  up  in  Cssarea, 
was  there  educated  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Having  become  connected  with  the  king's  suite,  and  refusing  to 
unite  in  his  idolatrous  worship,  he  was  grievously  tortured,  and 
kept,  in  close  confinement  in  a  cave  for  many  years.  Being  at 
length  delivered,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the 
king,  and  many  of  the  nobles.  He  afterward  repaired  to  Cssarea, 
where  he  was  ordained  bishop,  by  Leonties,  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
and  returning  to  Armenia  Proper,  he  baptized  the  king  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  people.  In  short,  the  nation  now  became  Christian, 
though  some  of  its  chiefs  soon  afterward  apostatized ;  and  through 
their  means  the  king  of  Persia  was  enabled,  for  a  while,  to  carry 
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on  a  persecntion  against  the  religion  of  the  cross.  At  subsequent 
periods  in  the  Armenian  annals,  we  read  of  the  most  violent  and 
dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Armenian  Christians,  by  the  pagan 
and  Mohammedan  kings  of  Persia,  as  political  changes  placed  the 
former  under  the  power  of  the  latter. 

In  the  year  406,  the  Armenian  alphabet  was  inyented,  and  in 
411,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Armenian  language  from 
the  Septuagint. 

In  the  year  491,  a  synod  of  Armenian  bishops  rejected  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  by  which  act  they  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  charity  and  communion  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  they  are  to  this  day  denominated 
schismatics  and  heretics  by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Papists. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  Armenian  church  in  after  ages,  little 
indeed  can  be  said,  unless  we  follow  the  examples  of  their  own 
historians,  and  quote  as  evidences  of  her  prosperity  the  number 
of  churches  and  convents  erected,  the  great  increase  of  religious 
feast  and  fast  days,  and  of  ceremonies  in  general,  and  the  asto- 
nishing miracles  performed  by  worldly  and  graceless  monks.  The 
people  were  left  in  almost  total  ignorance,  while  the  ecclesiastics 
were  continually  embroiled  in  disputes  with  the  Greeks  on  points 
of  little  importance,  or  waging  intestine  wars  of  ambition  with 
each  other,  each  striving  for  the  highest  place.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, every  species  of  irreligion  was  rife  under  such  influences. 

The  only  redeeming  trait  was  the  unflinching  resoluteness  with 
which  property,  liberty,  and  life  were  frequently  sacrificed  to  the 
Magian  and  Mohammedan  persecutors  of  the  Armenian  church. 

§  2.   CHURCH  OFFICERS  AND   GOVBRNMENT. 

The  Armenians  are  at  present  scattered  among  different  nations, 
and  subject  to  different  political  governments,  by  which  their  eccle- 
siastical polity  is  somewhat  modified.  Originally  the  church  was 
placed  under  one  head,  styled  ccUholicoSy  who  usually  held  his  seat 
at  the  imperial  residence.  Subsequently,  several  different  catho- 
licoses  were  created  by  parties  rising  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  public 
affairs.  At  present  there  are  three  catholicoses,  one  at  Ech- 
miadzin, (which  is  the  greatest,)  one  at  Aghtamar,  in  the  Lake 
Van,  and  one  at  Sis,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Cilicia. 

The  catholicos  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  or  of  that 
particular  portion  of  it  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends.     He 
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only  can  ordain  bishops  and  consecrate  the  sacred  oil  which  n 
used  in  varions  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

The  Armenians  at  Constantinople,  with  all  those  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia  Proper,  were  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  catholicos  of  Echmiadnn ;  but  since 
that  see  has  fallen  within  the  possessions  of  Russia,  the  Armenians 
in  those  parts  of  Turkey  mentioned,  haye  been  ofltensibly  without 
any  spiritual  head  ;  although  there  is  still  a  secret  connection  be* 
tween  them  and  Echmiadzin,  and  several  vartahedt  have  lately 
gone  to  the  latter  place  to  be  ordained  bishops. 

There  are  two  patriarchs,  it  is  true,  one  at  Constantinople  and 
the  other  at  Jerusalem ;  but  both  these  offices  were  established  by 
Mohammedan  authorities  for  their  own  convenience*;  and  as  neitho' 
of  them  has  the  power  of  ordaining  bishops,  they  may  be  consider- 
ed as  only  themselves  holding  the  rank  of  bishops,  ecclesiastically, 
though  clothed  with  high  political  authority  by  the  Turks. 

The  Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople  has  the  power  of 
imprisoning  and  scourging,  at  pleasure,  members  of  his  own  flock, , 
and  until  recently  he  could  easily  procure  their  banishment  from 
the  Turkish  authorities,  whenever  he  pleased.  The  late  charter 
given  by  the  sultan  to  his  subjects  will,  however,  if  carried  into 
effect,  prevent  him  from  doing  this  except  on  a  regular  trial  before 
the  Turkish  courts. 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  form  of 
government  of  the  Armenian  church  is  episcopal.  There  are  nine 
different  grades  of  the  Armenian  clergy,  all  of  which  are  set  apart 
to  their  respective  offices  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Four  of  these 
are  below  the  order  of  deacon,  and  are  called  porterB,  readtrt^  «x- 
areiittj  and  candU4ighters,  After  these  come  thesubdeacons,  the 
deacons,  then  the  priests,  then  the  bishops,  and  last  of  all  the  ca- 
tholicos. All  below  the  bishop  are  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  he 
by  the  catholicos  only.  The  catholicos  is  ordained  by  a  counoil  of 
bishops. 

There  is  a  class  of  ecclesiastics,  called  vartabeds,  which  may  be 
considered  as  collateral  with  the  order  of  priests.  The  difference 
between  them  is  simply  this :  the  priests  are  married,  and  in  fact 
no  man  can  be  ordained  priest,  unless,  at  the  time  of  ordination,  he 
has  a  wife.  The  vartabeds  never  marry,  and  have  taken  upon  them 
the  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  The  priests  always  remain  priests, 
and  can  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  bishop.  The  vartabeds  may  be- 
come bishops,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  bishops  are  taken  from  that  order, 
and  are  bound  to  celibacy.     The  vartabeds  are  the  preachers. 
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(strictly  speaking,)  bat  the  priests  never  preach.  The  yartabeds 
live  not  among  the  people,  but  in  convents,  where  there  are  con- 
vents, or  if  not,  they  live  by  themselves  within  the  church  en- 
closures. The  priests  live  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks,  and  go  in 
and  out  among  them  freely.  In  case  the  wife  of  a  priest  dies,  he 
is  not  permitted  to  marry  again,  and  he  may  then  if  he  chooses  be- 
come a  vartabed. 

There  are  also  several  subdivisions  of  grade  among  the  varta- 
beds,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  ordination  service.  The 
supreme  order  of  vartabed^  is  now  practically  unknown;  though 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  church  it  should  exist.  The  indivi- 
dual who  fills  this  office  may  be  either  a  vartabed  or  a  bishop.  If 
the  former,  he  may  be  ordained  to  it  by  a  bishop ;  but  if  the  latter, 
he  must  be  set  apart  to  this  high  dignity  by  the  catholicoe  himself. 
He  is  considered  by  way  of  eminence  as  an  apostolical  preacher ; 
and  his  labours  ture  to  be  among  the  heathen  alone.  The  spirit  of 
missions  is  dead  in  the  Armenian  church ;  and  therefore  they  have 
no  further  employment  for  such  a  class  of  men. 

§  8.   DOCTRINES. 

The  chief  point  of  separation  between  the  Armenians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Greeks  and  Papists  on  the  other,  is,  that  while  the 
latter  believe  in  two  natures  and  one  person  of  Christ,  the  former 
believe  that  the  humanity  and  divinity  of  Christ  were  so  united  as 
to  form  but  one  nature  ;  and  hence  they  are  called  mMiophysites, 

Another  point  on  which  they  are  charged  with  heresy  by  the 
Papists  is,  that  they  adhere  to  the  notion  that  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only ;  and  in  this  the  Greeks  join  them,  though 
the  Papists  say  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  other  respects,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  very  nearly  the 
flame  religious  opinions ;  though  they  differ  somewhat  in  their 
forms  and  modes  of  worship.  For  instance,  the  Greeks  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  three  fingers,  in  token  of  their  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^while  the  Armenians  use  two  fingers, 
and  the  Jacobites  one. 

The  Armenians  hold  to  seven  sacraments  like  the  Latins,  although 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction  are  aU  performed  at 
the  same  time— and  the  forms  of  prayer  for  confirmation  and  ex- 
treme unction  are  perfectly  intermingled ;  which  l^ads  one  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  fact,  the  latter  sacrament  does  not  exist  among  them, 
except  in  name ;  and  that  this  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Papists. 
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Infants  are  baptized  both  by  triple  immersion  and  pouring 
water  three  times  upon  the  head, — the  former  being  done,  as  their 
books  assert,  in  reference  to  Christ's  having  been  three  days  in  the 
graye, — ^and  probably  suggested  by  the  phrase,  buried  with  him  in 
baptism. 

The  latter  ceremony  they  derive  from  the  tradition  that  when 
Christ  was  baptized,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  John 
ponred  water  from  his  hand  three  times  upon  his  head.  In  all 
their  pictures  of  this  scene,  such  is  the  representation  of  the  mode 
of  our  Saviour's  baptism.  Converted  Jews,  or  Mohammedans, 
though  adults,  are  baptized  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Armenians  acknowledge  sprinkling  as  a  lawful  mode  of  bap- 
tism, for  they  receive  from  other  churches  those  that  have  merely 
been  sprinkled,  without  rebaptizing  them. 

They  believe  firmly  in  transubstantiation,  and  worship  the  con- 
secrated elements  as  God. 

Unleavened  bread  is  used  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  broken 
pieces  of  bread  are  dipped  in  undiluted  wine,  and  thus  given  to 
the  people. 

I^he  latter,  however,  do  not  handle  it,  but  receive  it  into  their 
mouths  from  the  hands  of  the  priest.  They  suppose  it  has  in  itself 
a  sanctifying  and  saving  power.  The  Greeks  in  this  sacrament 
use  leavened  bread,  and  wine  mixed  with  water. 

The  Armenians  discard  the  popish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but 
yet  most  inconsistently  they  pray  for  the  dead. 

They  hold  the  confession  of  sins  to  the  priests,  who  impose  pe- 
nances and  grant  absolution,  though  without  money,  and  they  give 
no  indulgences. 

They  pray  through  the  mediation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints.  The  belief  that  Mary  was  always  a  virgin  is  a  point  of 
very  high  importance  with  them ;  and  they  consider  the  thought  of 
her  having  given  birth  to  children  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  in 
the  highest  degree  derogatory  to  her  character,  and  impious. 

They  regard  baptism  and  regeneration  as  the  same  thing,  and 
have  no  conception  of  any  spiritual  change ;  and  they  know  little 
of  any  other  terms  of  salvation  than  penance,  the  Lord's  sapper, 
fasting,  and  good  works  in  general. 

The  Armenians  are  strictly  Trinitarians  in  their  views,  holding 
firmly  to  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  though  their  views  on  the  latter  subject,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  faith  and  repentance,  are  somewhat  obscure.  They 
say  that  Chrbt  died  to  atone  for  original  sin,  and  that  actual  sin 
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is  to  be  washed  away  by  penances, — which  in  their  view  is  re- 
pentance. Penances  are  prescribed  by  the  priests,  and  sometimes 
consist  in  an  offering  of  money  to  the  chnrch,  a  pilgrimage,  or  more 
commonly  in  repeating  certain  prayers,  or  reading  the  whole  book 
of  Psalms  a  specified  number  of  times.  Faith  in  Christ  seems  to 
mean  but  little  more  than  believing  in  the  mystery  of  transubstan- 
tiation. 


§  4.   FOBMS  OP  WORSHIP,   PBSTIYALS,  ETC. 

Thb  Armenian  churches  are  opened  regularly  twice  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  for  prayers,  and  mass  is  performed  every  day 
in  all  the  city  churches,  though  in  the  country  less  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  church  and  the  number  of  priests.  It  oc- 
cupies sometimes  six  hours  and  more  for  its  completion.  It  consists 
in  chanting  and  reading  prayers  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
responses  by  the  people.  The  officiating  priest  or  bishop  is  richly 
dressed,  as  are  the  deacons  and  singers.  Small  bells  are  rtfng  and 
incense  is  burned,  and  various  other  ceremonies  are  performed  which 
contribute  to  please  and  awe  the  people.  At  the  ordinary  morning 
and  evening  prayers  the  people  kneel  and  cross  themselves  in  rapid 
succession  a  number  of  times  while  the  priests  are  chanting  the 
prayers.  These  prostrations  are  made  frequently  before  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  or  other  saint.  In  the  more  recently  constructed 
Armenian  churches,  however,  pictures  are  almost  wholly  excluded. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  instead  of  repeating  the  cere- 
mony of  prostrating  themselves  as  above  described,  they  simply 
kneel,  and  thus  remain  quietly  until  the  prayer  is  finished.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Armenian  church, 
and  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  churches  around  the  Levant, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Scriptures  and  prayers  are  read  in  the  ancient  Armenian 
tongue,  which  is  understood  but  by  very  few  among  the  people — 
and  if  understood,  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  the  tones  of  voice 
are  so  drawling  and  unnatural.  Preaching  is  rare  among  the 
Armenians,  and  is  only  performed  by  the  bishops  and  vartabeds, 
and  generally  only  on  particular  feast-days.  The  priests  are  never 
expected  to  preach,  their  business  being  to  read  prayers  and  say 
mass.  Though  the  apocryphal  books  are  bound  up  with  the  others 
in  the  Armenian  Bible,  yet  they  are  considered  as  uncanonical,  and 
are  never  read  in  the  churches. 

There  are  at  least  fourteen  great  feast-days  in  the  course  of  the 
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year  on  Whicli  all  ordinary  labour  Ib  suspended,  and  the  day  is  ob*- 
terved  more  strictly  than  the  Sabbath.  Besides  these  there  are  nvt- 
meroiis  other  feasts  and  fasts,  more  numerous  even  than  the  days  of 
the  year ;  so  that,  in  some  instances,  several  are  appointed  to  the 
Tiame  day.  Besides  the  occasional  fasts,  such  as  a  fast  of  forty 
days  before  Easter,  and  another  of  six  days  before  Christmas, 
etc.,  they  have  two  weekly  fasts,  the  one  on  Wednesday  and  the 
other  on  Friday. '  The  Armenians  have  165  days  in  the  year  ap- 
pointed for  fasting.  They  do  not  properly  fast,  however,  since 
they  are  permitted  to  eat  plentifully  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  food, 
except  the  vegetable  oils — ^and  a  fast  with  them  is  merely  abstain- 
ing from  animal  food. 

Among  the  Armenians,  girls  are  often  married  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  the  other  sex  rarely  until  they  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty.  The  marriage  contract  is  made  by  the  parents  or 
guardians,  and  the  parties  are  not  expected  to  see  one  another  until 
after  they  are  husband  and  wife.  The  ceremonies  of  marriage  occu* 
py  three  days — during  which  time  there  are  constant  festivities, 
either  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  or  bride,  or  both.  The  bride 
is  at  last  carried  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  in  procession  of 
carriages,  or  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  being 
performed  sometimes  at  the  house  and  sometimes  at  church.  The 
expenses  of  the  dowry  and  the  marriage  festivities  bome  upon  the 
bridegroom,  and  they  are  usually  quite  large.  Marriage  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  sacraments,  and  there  is  properly  no  divorce 
after  the  tie  is  once  made.  The  laws  of  the  Armenians  are  more 
strict  than  those  of  Moses  in  regard  to  the  degrees  of  consangm* 
nity  within  which  persons  may  marry. 

When  a  person  dies,  several  of  the  female  friends  of  the  family 
are  usually  present,  who  make  a  loud  outcry,  so  as  to  be  heard 
at  some  distance  from  the  house.  The  funeral  takes  place  on 
the  same  day.  The  body  is  dressed  as  when  alive,  and  placed 
in  an  open  bier,  which  is  ornamented  with  flowers,  natural  or  arti- 
ficialy  and  thus  carried  to  the  graveyard.  An  irregular  procea- 
iion  of  the  friends  is  formed,  headed  by  priests  and  singers,  with 
lighted  candles,  if  the  wind  will  permit,  and  a  plaintive  funeral- 
dirge  is  chanted  as  they  pass  along  the  streets.  Candles  are  always 
Carried,  even  although  the  funeral  should  be  at  midday,  though 
sometimee  they  cannot  be  lighted.  Female  friends  never  accom- 
pany the  procession  to  the  grave.  At  the  grave,  prayers  are  read, 
and  the  body,  without  coffin,  is  committed  to  the  earth»  The  or- 
dinary garments  are  first  removed,  and  the  body  closely  wound  up 
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by  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  and  thus  placed  in  the  grave  and  covered 
with  earth.  If  he  be  an  ecclesiastic,  a  stone  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  and  another  over  the  top,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  head,  which  has  been 
anointed  with  holy  oil.  After  the  grave  of  an  ecclesiastic  has  been 
filled  np,  another  hillock  oC  the  s^me  dimensions  and  appearance 
is  raised  by  its  side  in  order  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  stolen. 
The  temptation  to  tl^a  crime  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastic  is,  that 
as  it  is  a  sacred  body,  having  been  anointed,  it  may  be  in  demand 
for  relicSk  Mourning  garments  are  never  wor^  by  the  ^ales  among 
the  Armenians ;  but  the  females  at  Constantinople  dress  in  black. 
In  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastic,  prayers  are  read  at  the  house 
every  evening  after  the  burial  until  Saturday.  If  the  death  takeS' 
place  on  Saturday,  they  are  read  only  on  that  evening.  If  it  be. 
a  layman,  they  are  read  only  once  on  the  evening  of  the  burial^ 
and  once  on  the  following  Saturday  evening.  The  friends  also  oo- 
easionally  call  for  the  priest  to  say  prayers  over  the  grave ;  but 
this  in  Constantinople  is  without  rule,  and  they  do  it  whenever  they, 
please*  In  some  parta  of  Armenia  proper  they  have  the  following 
customs  on  the  subject  :^rAfter  the  burial,  the  officiating  priest  reads 
prayers  over  the  grave  once  a  day  for  eight  days,  if  the  deceased 
is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  for  three  days  if  a  layman,  and  also  on 
the  8th,  15th,  and  40th  days  after  the  decease,  and  at  the  end 
of  one  year. 

The  present  state  of  the  ArmeniaiL  church  is  one  of  deep  inte- 
rest* Enlightened  views  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  the  Scripturea 
are  extensively  spread  among  them,  particularly  in  Constantinople 
and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  eitiesi,  and  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  church  is  on  the  eve  of  a  reform.  They  are  an 
enterprising  and  talented  people,  and  evidently  possess  the  elements 
of  a  solid  and  noble  charact^ •  With  a  truly  regenerated  nature, 
they  promise  to  be  most  important  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
€k>d  in  spreading  the  light  of  true  Christianity  over  the  East* 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OF  THE  17EST0RIAN  CHURCH. 
§  1.   OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NE8T0RIAK  CHURCH. 

The  Nestorian  Christians  are  the  small,  but  venerable  remnant 
of  a  once  great  and  influential  Christian  chmrch.  They  are  the 
oldest  of  Christian  sects ;  and,  in  their  better  days,  were  nmnerons 
through  all  the  Tast  regions  from  Palestine  to  China ;  and  they 
carried  the  gospel  into  China  itself.  Their  history  is  a  checker^ 
one.  Sometimes,  as  under  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  mighty 
Jhengis  Khfin,  they  were  raised  to  high  places  in  the  camp  and  at 
the  court ;  while  at  other  times,  as  by  the  crushing  arm  of  the 
bloody  Timourl&ne,  they  were  cut  down  and  swept  away,  till 
scarce  a  vestige  remained,  Sfkve  in  the  fastnesses  of  inaccessible 
mountains.  But  in  both  prosperity  and  adversity,  during  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  their  history,  are  furnished  the  brightest 
examples  of  persevering  toil  and  self-denial,  and  often  of  heroic 
martyrdom,  cheerfully  encountered  in  the  profession  and  zealous 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  records 
of  Christianity  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

Lineal  Origin. — Common  tradition  among  them,  claims  the 
Jews  as  their  ancestors.  As  evidence  of  this  descent,  they  urge 
the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and  their  own 
language.  They  also  adduce  their  deep  abhorrence  of  the  use  of 
images  and  pictures  as  another  proof  of  their  Jewish  origin. 

Some  Europeans,  who  have  resided  in  Persia,  conjecture,  that 
the  mass  of  the  Persian  Mohammedans  have  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
blood,  drawing  this  inference  from  the  general  similarity  of  their 
customs  to  those  of  the  Jews — ^the  resemblance  being  very  great — 
and  from  the  known  fact,  that  many  Jews  have,  at  different  periods, 
been  transferred  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  into  Persia.  How- 
ever the  case  may  be,  I  know  of  no  claim  to  relationship  to  the 
Jews,  possessed  by  the  Nestorians,  which  does  not  equally  belong 
to  the  Persian  Mohammedans  among  whom  they  dwell,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  tradition  I  have  mentioned.     That  either 
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class,  or.any  portion  of  them,  are  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the 
«<ten  tribes,"  I  see  no  good  reason  to  suppose,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  having  a  Jewish,  or  a  partially  Jewish  origin,  which 
is  also  quite  a  doubtful  matter.  The  fact  that  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  arientai  rather  than  natianalj  in  all  these  Eastern  coun- 
tries, greatly  embarrasses  the  subject  of  their  ethnology. 

Conversion  to  Christianity. — ^The  Nestorians  refer  to  Thomas, 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  with  whom  Adai,  (Thaddeus,)  and 
Mari,  of  the  number  of  the  seventy,  are  said  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated. Oral  tradition  and  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Nestorians 
are  united  in  support  of  this  opinion.  And  as  several  of  the 
Christian  fathers  inform  us,  that  Thomas  travelled  eastward,  even 
to  India,  preaching  the  gospel,  as  he  advanced,  through  the 
countries  intervening,  we  may  regard  the  claims  of  the  Nestorians, 
on  this  subject,  as  at  least  probable.  This  opinion  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  their  ritual,  composed  by  ancient  eccle- 
siastics, contains  commemorations  of  Thomas,  in  the  form  of 
thanksgivings  to  God,  far  his  zealous  labours  among  their  ancestors 
and  other  Eastern  nations.  And  an  additional  confirmation  lis  the 
fact  that,  at  this  day,  the  Nestorians  are  particularly  fond  of 
naming  their  churches  in  honour  of  that  apostle.  Mar  Thoma,' «.  e. 
Saint  Thomas. 

Origin  as  a  Christian  Sect, — The  origin  of  the  Nestorians  as  a 
Christian  sect  is  matter  of  authentic  church  history.  Nestorius, 
from  whom  the  sect  derives  its  name,  born  and  educated  in  Syria, 
was  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  428.  The  conspicuousness  of  his  station — ^that  city 
being  the  seat  of  empire — ^his  boldness  in  attempting  to  correct 
some  popular  superstitions,  and  perhaps  his  rashness  in  theological 
speculation,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hostility  of  contemporary 
bishops,  particularly  of  the  ambitious  Cyril,  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. Arraigned  for  alleged  heresy,  Nestorius  was  excommuni- 
cated, at  Ephesus,  by  the  third  general  council,  in  a.  d.  481,  only 
about  three  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  the  renowned 
capital.  First  banished  for  a  time  to  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  subse- 
quently transported  to  one  of  the  oases  of  Libya,  he  finally  died 
in  Upper  Egypt.  One  charge  on  which  the  august  council  decreed 
his  excommunication,  by  ex  parte  management,  was,  that  he  re- 
fused to  apply  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  epithet  Mother  of  Qodj 
(OcoToxog.)  This  charge  he  evaded,  though  Protestant  Christians 
would  certainly  have  thought  never  the  worse  of  him  had  he 
frankly  pleaded  guilty.    Another  principal  charge,  in  his  excom- 
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mnnicatioti,  wm,  that  in  his  theological  belief,  he  inyested  ChriM 
with  two  per9on9  as  irell  as  with  two  natvres.  This  charge  h^ 
perseveringly  denied.  His  xnotiveB  in  attetaipting  to  check  the 
prevalent  anperstition  of  paying  idolatrooB  homage  to  a  depaHed 
mortal,  by  applying  to  Mary  the  blasphemous  epithet,  Mether  tff 
Qod^  were  tmdoabtedly  honest;  and  whatever  novelties  his  specu- 
lating genius  may  have  led  him  to  broach,  on  the  mysterious 
subject  of  the  incarnation,  his  views,  for  attght  that  appears,  were 
•orthodox  in  the  main.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whetb^ 
Nestorios  may  not  have  been  far  more  evangelical  than  his  oppo^ 
nents,  and  whether  his  comparative  pturity,  in  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  ninch  prevailed  at  that  period,  may  net 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rigour  with  whioh  he  wM 
treated. 

§  2.  LOCATIOK  AHD  OIJafAn. 

Thb  Nestoriflos  of  Eoordistftn  inhabit  the  wildest  uid  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Eoordish  mountains.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  them  are  so  rough  that  1:10  beast  of  burden  can 
^avel  over  them,  and  even  men  find  It  difficult  to  climb  aboit 
from  cliff  to  cliff. 

The  Nestcnians  of  the  mountains,  Iflce  their  Koordish  nmghbcurs, 
obtain  their  mdwistenoe,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  pasturage^^f 
flocks.  In  theb  rugged  country,  the  principal  part  of  their  arable 
soil  consists  of  small  terraced  patches  on  the  ste^  dedivitiescf 
the  mountaifiB.  And  so  rough  Md  bairen  is  mu(di  of  tiboir  ter> 
ritory,  that  the  people  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sistence in  their  own  country.  Many  of  them  are  miserably  poor. 
Some  travel  abroad  and  beg  as  a  profesmon.  Considerable  numbers 
come  down  to  die  plain  of  Or^miah,  in  summer,  to  find  €fmploy> 
ment ;  and  still  more  are  driven  doim  there,  by  hunger  and  coUl, 
in  tiie  winter,  to  seek  a  subsistence  en  charity. 

The  climate  of  Ortfomiah  as  iMiCi^raffy  dne  of  the  finest  in  tiie 
world.  It  resembles,  in  its-  temperature,  the  climate  of  our  Middle 
States.  nnhi4>pily,  however,  oKl^Mal  Causes  are  at  work  whidi 
render  it  decidedly  unhealthy,  particularly  to  foreigners.  A 
country  so  charming,  so  bright  under  the  eflulgence  of  its  clear 
heavens,  and  grateful  widi  the  thrifty  growth  of  its  abundairt 
crops,  presents  to  the  eye  so  niuch  of  the  aspect  of  an  Eien  aa 
almost  to  forbid  the  idea  of  the  approach  of  sickness  and  pain. 
But  the  foreigner,  who  resides  there,  is  soon  forced  to  feel  that 
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its  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  breezes,  beautifol  and  grateful  as 
they  are,  are  still  surcharged  with  the  elements  of  disease  and 
death.  The  causes  of  its  unhealthiness  are  the  constant  irrigar 
tion,"*"  in  summer,  of  the  almost  numberless  fields  and  gardens  on 
the  plain,  with  the  consequent  great  amount  of  evaporation — ^the 
rapid  and  almost  boundless  growth  and  decay  of  its  annual  vege- 
tation— and  a  more  prolific  cause  still,  the  numerous  pooh  of  stag- 
nant  water  IJiat  remain  much  or  all  of  the  time  in  different  places, 
particularly  in  the  fosse  which  surrounds  the  city,  and  cannot  fail 
to  generate  a  vast  amount  of  miasma.t  The  reforming  hand  of  a 
good  government,  controlled  by  the  redeeming  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  all  that  is  needed  to  drain  anii  dry  up  those  stagnant 
pools,  and  remove  many  other  nuisances,  and  soon  restore  this 
climate,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  native  salubrity. 


§8.   NUMBBB  OF  THB  NBSTOBIANS. 

It  is  very  diffioult  to  arrive  at  ev^i  tolerable  accuracy  in  esti- 
mating the  n%wnber  43i  the  Nestorians.  The  methods  of  obtaining 
^tatistks  on  this  subject,  among  orientals  generally,  are  very  in- 
definite and  unsatisfactory.  The  population  of  a  town,  village,  or 
district  is  usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  families,  a  given 
number  of  individuals  being  assumed  as  the  average  in  each  family. 
But  in  the  primitive,  patriarchal  style  of  living  which  obtains  in 
these  countries,  where  three,  four,  or  even  five  generations,  as  the 
4»se  may  be,  dwell  together  in  the  same  household,  the  number  of 
persons  in  a  family  varyiiig  from  five  up  to  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  Jind  even  more,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accurately  on  an 
average  number.  Ten  is  the  number  often  assumed  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  Eoordish  mountains  the  population  is  often  estimated  by 
the  number  of  eoldiere  that  can  be  rallied  pn  an  emergency, 
every  male  adult  being  reckoxied  as  a  soldier.  But  this  method 
is  even  more  indefinite  than  the  other ;  for  in  those  wild,  inaoces<> 
sible  regions  there  is  the  additional  diffionlty,  that  the  number  of 

» 

*  Showers  ure  yttj  rare  in  Persia  doriog  the  w«rn^  part  of  the  year.  The 
gardens  and  fields  are  therefore  necessarily  irrigated  by  means  of  small  canals 
which  conduct  the  water  firom  the  streams. 

f  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Ainherst  GoUege,  has  analysed  specimens  of  the  water  of 
the  lake,  and  while  the  principal  ingredient  is  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt, 
he  finds  it  citable  of  discharging  large  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hjFdrogen ;  and 
suggests  that  this  may  also  be  a  fimitftil  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate 
of  that  proTince. 
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rither  houses  or  soldiers  is  yery  imperfectly  known.  The  probable 
nmnber  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ase^rtain 
it,  with  such  difficnlties  encumbering  the  subject,  is  about  ime 
hundred  and  forty  thousand. 


§4.   LANGUAOB  AKO  LITBRATUBB. 

Ancient  Language. — ^To  the  Christian  scholar  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  are  objects  of  much  interest. 
Their  ancient  language  is  the  Syriac — ^by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  the  common  language  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and 
the  same  in  which  the  Saviour  himself  conversed  and  preached^ 
and  probably  not  differing  much  from  it*  This  language  is  still 
the  literary  language  of  the  Nestorians.  Their  books  are  nearly 
all  written  in  it.  They  conduct  their  epistolary  correspondence 
in  it ;  and  though  a  dead  language,  the  best  educated  of  their 
clergy  become  able  to  converse  in  it  with  fluency.  Their  written 
character  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Western,  or  Jacobite 
Syrians,  which  is  the  character  best  known  to  European  scholara. 
The  former  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  in  type  until  a.  d.  1829, 
when  an  ec^tion  of  the  Gospels  was  printed  in  it  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  much  resembles  the  £strangelo,t 
but  has  a  more  round  and  easy  form.  The  Nestorians  have  some 
old  books  written  in  the  Estrangelo,  and  they  still  use  that  ancient 
character  for  capital  letters.  The  common  Nestorian  character  is 
a  very  clear  and  beautiful  one,  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  that  mem- 
bers of  our  mission,  when  incapacitated  by  ophthalmy  to  read  Eng- 
lish without  pain,  are  able  to  read  the  Syriac  in  this  character  with 
little  inconvenience. 

*  See  an  able  and  interesting  article  in  relation  to  this  langaage  in  tlie  KbUeal 
Bepository  for  April,  1831,  toI.  i.  p.  868. 

f  *' Estrangelo  is  the  most  aneient  among  the  kinds  of  writing  which  are  found 
in  Syriac  books.  To  this  name,  indeed,  Asseman  giTes  the  rignifioation  of  ramtd, 
denying  it  from  the  Greek  atpoytfkof.  Bat  since  this  form  of  the  letter  is  bj  no 
means  rmmdf  (a  point  correctlj  obserred  by  J.  D.  MiohaeHs  and  Adlems,)  we  con- 
dude,  along  with  these  men,  that  the  name  is  of  Arabic  origin.  The  Syrians  first 
employed  it  Car$ehmue$t  i  «.  in  writing  Syriac  letters ;  then  adopted  it,  being  de- 

derired  from  ^/io*^  teiiptura,  and  (,/|^^<>'  twrngtUum;  so  that  it  may  signify 

Mor^tura  ewingtUL  This  is  the  large  hand  which  they  employed  in  writing 
oopies  of  the  gospel,  opposed  to  the  smaUer  and  more  rapidly  written  letters 
which  Adlems  informs  as  were  need  for  common  purposes  at  that  time." — Sojf" 
manCi  Syr,  Oram,  p.  67.    See  also  notes  foUowing  on  the  same  page. 
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§5.  VBRSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  USBD  BT  THE  KESTORIANS. 

Of  the  venerable  ancient  Sjriac,  once  so  highly  and  extensively 
cultivated,  and  so  rich  in  its  literary  treasures,  we  now  find,  as  of 
the  unfortunate  people  who  use  it,  little  more  than  its  ashes.  The 
number  of  works  at  present  extant  among  the  Nestorians  is  very 
limited,  and  copies  of  these  are  extremely  rare.  The  library  of 
the  patriarch,  which  had  often  been  represented  to  us  as  absolutely 
prodigious,  and  might  appear  so  to  these  simple-hearted  people,  who 
were  acquainted  with  no  method  of  making  books,  except  the  slow^ 
motion  of  the  pen,  was  found  by  Dr.  Grant  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  sixty  volumes,  and  a  part  of  these  are  duplicates.  And  no 
other  collection,  to  be  compared  with  this,  exists  among  the  Nesto-^ 
rians.  Three,  five,  or  ten  books  have  been  regarded  as  a  liberal 
supply  for  a  large  village  or  district  even. 

The  few  books  which  the  Nestorians  possess,  however,  are  ob- 
jects of  deep  interest.  Among  them  are  found  the  whole  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz.  the  epistle  of 
Juoie,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  the  second  of  Peter, 
and  the  Revelation ;  also  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  in  John  viii.,  and  the  much  discussed  passage  in  1  John 
V.  7,  none  of  which  are  found  in  any  of  their  MS.  copies,  or  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  them  until  introduced  by  us  in  the  printed 
editions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  u  e.  the  Ped- 
cMto*  is  the  only  version  of  the  New  Testament  with  which  they 
seem  ever  to  have  been  acquainted.  They  make  no  objection  to 
these  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  introduced  by  us,  but  readily 
recognise  and  acknowledge  them  as  canonical. 

The  PeachitOf  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  used  by  the 
Nestorians,  is  an  excellent  one,  being  a  translation  probably  from 
the  Greek.  Their  ecclesiastics  regard  it  as  all  made  directly  from 
the  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
they  say  was  translated  from  the  supposed  early  Hebrew  version. 
The  version  of  the  Old  Testament  most  used  by  them  much  re- 
sembles the  Septuagint. 

Ancient  Manu9eript$, — ^Among  the  books  of  the  Nestorians  are 
some  very  ancient  manuscripts.  There  are  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, for  instance,  written,  some  on  parchment  and  some  on 
paper,  which  date  back  about  six  hundred  years.    Some  of  these 

*  Petehito  is  a  Syriao  word,  meaning  pure,  simple,  or  literal.  This  Tersion  of 
tbfl  New  Testament  is  enppoeed  to  have  been  earlj  made  from  the  Greek. 
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are  written  in  the  Estrangelo,  and  some  in  the  common  Nestorian 
character.  The  very  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  regarded 
by  the  Nestorians  with  much  yeneration,  and  are  nsed  with  great 
care.  They  are  kept  wrapped  in  successiye  envelopes,  and  when 
taken  into  the  hands  are  reverently  kissed,  as  very  hallowed  trea- 
sures. In  the  village  of  E6wsee  is  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
which  purports  to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  A  few  of  the  first 
parchment  leaves  are  gone  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  paper, 
on  which  that  early  date  is  recorded,  with  how  much  authority  is 
uncertain.  The  rubrics,  in  most  ancient  copies,  moreover,  betray 
a  later  origin  than  tradition  or  their  dates  would  claim  for  them. 
I  tried  to  borrow  the  revered  copy  here  mentioned,  to  bring  with 
me  to  America  as  an  object  of  interest,  but  the  Mohammedan 
master  of  the  village  interposed  and  forbade  its  being  taken  away, 
apprehending  that  isome  dire  calamity  would  befall  the  inhabitants 
should  so  sacred  a  deposite  be  removed  firom  among  them.  And 
such  is  l^e  reputation  of  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  that  Moham- 
medans, as  well  as  Nestorians,  are  sometimes  sworn  upon  that 
New  Testament. 

The  beauty  of  Persian  manuscripts  has  long  been  celebrated. 
Sir  William  Jones  was  so  enraptured  with  them  that  he  almost 
wished  the  art  of  printing  had  never  been  invented.  And  few  can 
inspect  them  and  compare  them  with  printed  copies,  without  par- 
ticipating in  a  measure  of  the  same  feeling,  at  least  till  they  re- 
member the  inestimable  blessings,  so  much  richer  and  higher  than 
all  the  elegance  of  caligraphy,  which  the  press  is  beginning  to  pour 
upon  Eastern  nations.  The  Persians  are  able  to  write  with  a  fine- 
aess  and  distinction  that  utterly  defy  imitation  with  type.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  of  the  Kor&n  written  on  two  strips  of  fine  Chinese 
paper,  three  inches  wide  and  perhaps  ten  feet  long — ^written,  not 
<«  within  and  without,"  but  ozdy  on  one  side— which,  when  rolled 
up,  made  a  roll  a  little  larger  than  the  finger;  and  still  every 
letter  was  fully  formed  and  perfectly  legible. 

§6.  BCCLBSIASTICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

There  are  properly  nine  ecclesiastical  orders  among  tlie  Nes- 
torian  clergy,  though  two  or  three  of  them  are  at  present  little 
more  than  nominal.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  1.  Hupo  Dee&c(3n,  (sub-deacon,)  who  properly  sweeps 
and  lights  the  church,  as  well  as  takes  some  part  in  their  devo- 
tions.   2.  Kfir6oya,  (reader,)  a  kind  of  novice,  who  regularly  joins 
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Iriih  the  higher  eecleBiastios  in  reeiting  the  litorgj,  and  Bometimes 
assists  in  the  menial  services  of  the  church.  3.  Sham&sha,  or 
Dee&c9n,  (deacon.)  4.  E&sha,  Eaahstoha,  or  E&na,  (priest.) 
6.  Arka  Dee&cQn,  (archdeacon.)  6.  Ahdona,  Bpiscopa,  or  Khala* 
ph&,  (bishop.)  7.  Metr&n,  or  MetrOpoI^eta,  (metropolitan.)  8. 
Satol^eka,  (catholokos,)  not  a  distinot  indiridnal,  but  an  order 
united  with  thn^t  of  the  patriarch,  and  one  through  which  he  must 
first  pass  in  ordination.  9.  The  patriarch.  All  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  are  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  from  the  deacon 
up  to  the  metropolitan  inclufiiye.  The  patriarch  does  not  receive 
the  imposition  of  hands  at  his  consecration,  as  it  cannot  properly  be 
performed  by  inferiors.  And  the  subdeacon  and  reader  «re  not 
thus  set  apart,  unless  they  are  expected  to  rise  to  higher  orders. 
No  ecclesiastic  of  a  grade  below  bishops  has  power  to  ordain. 

Celibaey  of  the  EpUtopal  Order%. — ^The  tiUes  for  bishop  do  not 
occur  in  the  Syriac  Sdriptures,  Eash^esha,  priest  (efabr,  pres- 
hyter)  being  always  used  where  the  term  bishop  ocours  in  the 
English  Kew  Testament. 

The  oanons  of  the  Nestorian  church  require  oeUbacy  in  bU  ihe 
episcopal  orders  of  the  clergy;  «. «.  in  all  from  the  foishopB  op- 
*ward.  They  also  require  that  from  childhood  they  abstain  .from 
the  use  of  all  animal  food,  except  fish,  eggs,  and  the  productions 
of  the  dairy,  the  latter  requisition  probably  resuhiBg  from  the 
former. 

Unlike  the  requisition  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churdiea,*!! 
the  Nestorian  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time  tnr.  more, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  their  wives. 


§7.  DOCTRINAL  BELlEir. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious  belief  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  is  far  more  simple  and  scriptural  than  that  of  other  oriental 
Christians.  They  have  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  all  image  wor- 
ship, auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  of  pQrgatox7,  and  many 
other  corrupt  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Papal,  Greek,  and  Ar- 
menian churches ;  while  they  cherish  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
Boly  Scriptures,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  exalt  them  far  above  all 
human  traditions.  Their  doctrinal  tenets,  so  far  as  I  have  learned 
them,  are,  in  general  quite  clearly  expressed  and  correct.  On 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  relation  to 
"which  the  oharge  of  heresy  is  so  violently  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  Papal  and  other  oriental  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  and 
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scriptural.    They  are,  I  belieye,  orthodox  on  the  sabject  of  the 
Trinity. 

They  agree  with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  in  relation  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  believe  to  be  from  the 
Father  only,  in  opposition  to  the  Papists,  who  hold  that  the  operm- 
tion  proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Nestorians 
hold  to  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  though  they  attach  far 
less  importance  to  that  point  than  other  oriental  Christians. 

§8.   RBLIGIOUS   OBSBRYANCBS. 

FiuU. — The  following  catalogue  of  the  Nestorian  fasts  is  given 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  with  their  usual  accuracy,  as  it  was 
furnished  them  by  Mar  Yohannan's  father : — <<  It  being  Friday, 
we  first  questioned  the  priest  respecting  the  fasts  of  his  church. 
In  conjunction  with  the  others  who  were  present,  he  informed  us 
that  they  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  twenty-five  days  be- 
fore Christmas ;  fifteen  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  Mary ;  three 
days  before  the  feast  of  the  cross,  which  occurs  twelve  days  after 
Christmas ;  three  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  John ;  three  days 
before  the  feast  of  Khod^era  NAhee  \*  fifty  days  before  Easter, 
including  Easter  Sunday,  when  they  eat  meat ;  and  fifty  days  be- 
fore Pentecost,  the  observance  of  which  is  optional  and  not  regariJed 
by  all.  We  asked,  as  he  finished  the  list,  if  there  are  no  more, 
and  he  jocosely  replied,  <  Why,  are  not  these  enough  ?  What  of 
the  year  remains  for  us  to  eat?'  In  none  of  their  fasts  do  they 
eat  any  animal  substance  whatever ;  and  in  Lent,  with  the  exception 
of  Sundays  and  festivals,  they  eat  but  twice,  once  after  midday,  and 
once  after  evening  prayers,  and  some  eat  only  the  latter  meal."t 

FetftioaU. — ^The  following  statement  is  from  Mar  Yohannan: 
«  We  keep  fifty  days  as  the  fast  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
on  the  fiftieth  day  we  hold  a  festival.  Further,  there  is  another 
festival,  which  we  call  the  festival  of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven. 
And  again,  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Fifty  days,  commencing  with 
Pentecost,  is  the  fast  of  the  apostles ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  fast 
we  keep  the  feast  of  the  apostles.  Again,  we  keep  a  fast  of  fifteen 
days  in  the  month  of  August,  called  the  fast  of  St.  Mary.  Again, 
there  are  the  seven  weeks'  fast  of  Elias,  and  the  seven  weeks'  fast 
of  Moses,  which  some  men  observe,  and  some  do  not  observe. 

*  An  epithet  applied  to  Jonah. 

f  Researches  in  Armenia,  toI.  ii.  p.  206.    Parte  only  of  the  paragraph  on 
sntjeet  are  here  quoted. 
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There  is  the  feast  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ ;  the  feast  of  the 
cross  and  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  feast  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ. 

<<  These  eight  festiyals  of  our  Lord  we  observe,  and  we  have 
many  holy  days  and  the  Sabbath  day,  on  which  we  do  not  labour. 
And  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  we  eat  no  flesh.  The  Sabbath 
day  we  reckon  far — ^far  above  the  others.  The  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  we  celebrate  with  the  leaven,  the  olive- 
oil,  and  pure  meal,  and  with  wine." 

Saerificei. — The  Nestorians  resort  to  the  chorch  to  offer  sacri- 
fices ;  «.  e,  they  carry  gifts  in  memory  of  the  saint  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  present  them  to  the  priest  or  the  poor  people  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  do  the  same  on  other  saints'  days,  at  other  churches, 
bearing  their  respective  names.  Often,  also,  individuals  make  spe- 
cial offerings  to  avert  evils,  or  thankfully  to  recognise  mercies.  In 
such  cases  they  usually  slay  an  animal,  large  or  small,  according  to 
their  ability,  a  portion  of  which  they  give  to  their  pastor,  and  distri- 
bute the  rest  among  their  poor  neighbours.  The  animal  is  not  neces- 
sarily slain  at  a  church,  nor  by  a  priest ;  nor  is  there  so  much 
that  is  religious  in  the  practice  as  the  term  sacrifice  might  seem 
to  imply,  though  in  English  we  use  that  term  in  the  same  way,  in 
a  figurative  and  very  general  manner. 

Warship. — ^Prayers  are  read  daily  in  the  churches  of  the  Nes- 
torians vfery  early  in  the  morning  and  about  sunset  at  evening. 
Their  services  are  not  usually  more  than  an  hour  in  length,  except 
on  occasions  when  the  Lord's  supper  is  celebrated :  then  they  are 
nearly  three  hours  in  length.  The  worship  of  the  Sabbath  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  days,  except  that  an  extra 
service  for  preaching  the  gospel  is  now  extensively  introduced  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  The  liturgy  is  chanted  in 
an  obsolete  language,  without  interest  or  edification  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  Incense  is  burned  in  the  churches  of  the  Nestorians 
on  the  Sabbath  and  on  feast-days. 

Standing  is  their  common  attitude  in  worship,  with  occasional 
bowing  and  kneeling.  They  always  direct  their  faces  toward  the 
East  in  worship,  and  construct  their  churches  accordingly. 

A  cross  always  lies  upon  the  New  Testament  on  the  altar,  which 
all  approach  silently  and  kiss  on  entering  the  church.  They  also 
reverently  kiss  the  hand  of  the  officiating  ecclesiastic,  both  on  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  church. 

They  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  images  and  pictures,  of  which 
none  are  permitted  in  their  churches. 
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§9.  THB  SACRAMBNT8. 

Thb  Nestorians  re<^oii  their  saeraments  at  seyeB-^-Ae  favourite 
nmnber  on  this  subject  in  all  the  Saateni  churdieB.  All  the 
Kestorians  are  not  agreed,  however,  in  relation  to  whatconatitntea 
their  sacraments.  The  following  is  a  list  wUdi  I  have  often  heard 
mentioned: — 

1.  Ordination. 

2.  Baptism. 

8.  The  Lord's  snpper. 

4.  Marriage. 

5.  Dedication  of  churches. 

6.  Burials. 

7.  Confirmatiofi. 

Ordination. — ^The  Nestorians  assert  that  their  canons  require 
that  a  bishop  be  more  than  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia 
consecration ;  bnt  so  far  from  adhering  to  this  rule,  boys,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  are  sometimes  made  bishops ;  and  those 
still  yonnger  are  often  ordained  as  priests  and  deacons. 

Most  of  the  Neetorian  ecclesiastics  are  ordained  whOe  mere 
boys.  Their  readers  being  few,  they  often  need  their  services 
before  they  arrive  at  adtilt  years ;  and  as  they  attach  very  little 
sacredness  to  their  religious  forms,  destitute  as  they  are  of  spiritual 
views  and  feelings,  they  conceive  no  impropriety  in  committing 
those  forms  to  the  hands  of  children. 


§10.  BAPTISM  AND  CONFIRMATION. 

Thb  ceremony  of  baptism  (Umfida)  among  the  Nestorians,  like 
most  of  their  religious  rites,  is  simple^  compared  with  the  forms 
of  other  oriental  sects.  They  have  a  room  in  the  church  which  is 
devoted  -to  baptism,  (JEtinAses-^place  of  consecration ;  or  mdmo- 
dSeta^  or  Baet  mdmodSetay  place,  or  house  of  baptism.)  The  chil- 
dren are  divested  of  their  clothing  and  anointed  on  the  head  and  the 
breast,  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  with  consecrated  oil,  {kerne,  horn, 
t.  s.  horn  of  oil,  from  which  the  ancient  kings  and  prophets  were 
wont  to  be  anointed — ^fiilly  written,  Kerna  d*miBhkha«)  They  are 
then  set  into  a  vessel  of  tepid  water,  whi<di  extends  up  to  the  neck, 
and  held  there  by  a  deacon,  while  the  priest  takes  up  water  with 
both  hands  three  times  and  suffuses  it  over  the  head,  repeating  one 
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person  of  the  Trinity  each  time.  There  is  nothing  exceptionable 
in  their  manner  of  performing  this  ordinance,  except  the  oiling 
and  crossing  of  the  child,  and  the  same  heartleesness  and  want  of 
solemnity  in  the  officiators  which  marked  their  services  at  the  cele* 
bration  of  the  Lord's  snpper.  The  Nestorians  observe  no  mle 
in  relation  to  the  age  at  which  infants  shall  be  presented  for 
for  baptism.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parents  and  the 
clergy,  some  festival  occasions  are  usually  embraced  for  the  pm> 
pose ;  particularly  the  day  which  they  regard  as  commemorating 
Christ's  baptism  by  John  in  Jordan ;  also  the  day  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, taking  the  idea  perhaps  from  the  apostle's  figure  of  being 
«< baptised  into  his  death.'^ 

If  the  rite  of  confirmation  exists  in  the  Nestorian  canons,  nothing 
of  it  appears  in  their  practice,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  Children, 
from  the  age  of  three  years,  or  younger,  are  allowed  and  encour- 
aged to  partake  of  the  elements,  which  all  seem  to  regard  as  pos- 
sessing a  magic  charm,  that  will  somehow  tend  to  prepare  them 
for  heavenj  or  rather  entitle  them  to  it,  without  reference  to  any 
influence  exerted  on  their  characters. 

The  ideas  of  the  Nestorians  respecting  regeneration,  as  dis- 
tinct from  baptism,  were  very  obscure  when  we  commenced  our 
missionary  labours  among  them.  Their  ancient  canons  seem 
only  to  inculcate  « baptismal  regeneration."  As,  however,  the 
people  become  enlightened,  not  merely  the  pious  among  them,  but 
all  make  this  important  distinction. 

§11.   THB  LOEB's  supper. 

A  BISAOP  and  priest,  garbed  in  white  cotton  robes,  chants  the 
service  in  the  sanctum  ianctaruMy  which  laymen  are  not  allowed 
to  enter.  This  service  is  usually  performed  by  a  priest  and  a 
deacon,  provided  a  deacon  happens  to  be  present.  The  bread, 
at  the  close,  is  received  from  the  hand  of  the  superior  officiator  at 
the  altar,  and  the  wine  firom  the  inferior  one,  in  a  lower  position, 
by  the  side  of  the  altar.  The  wine  at  their  communion  is  diluted 
with  water,  hot  on  temperance  grounds,  but  because  water  as  well 
as  blood  flowed  from  the  side  of  the  Baviour.  Both  elements  are 
extended  to  all  the  communicants.  Though  the  whole  serrice  is 
far  more  simple  than  the  disgusting  routine  of  ceremonies  which 
attend  it  in  the  other  oriental  churches,  still  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dently a  heartless  form. 

Korbdna,  (gift  or  ofierbg,  oNatiOj)  is  the  term  which  ihej 
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apply  to  the  elements.  They  do  not  worship  them  in  the  supar- 
stitioos  manner  of  the  Papists,  nor  hold  to  real  presence  in  the 
Papal  sense  of  that  term.  They,  however,  appear  to  cherish  a 
kind  of  homage  for  the  bread  and  wine  which  is  not  very  intelli- 
gent and  scriptural,  and  great  particularity  is  observed  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  these  elements.  The  bread  must  be  baked  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  church ;  and  among  the  most  scrupulous,  the  wheat 
must  be  ground  in  a  consecrated  mill,  [hand-mill,]  separated  from 
the  rest  in  the  field,  and  shelled  by  hand,  instead  of  being  trodden 
out  by  cattle.  Alas,  in  how  many  things  do  these  fallen  Chria- 
tians  strain  at  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel !  As  nearly  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  the  general  vagueness  of  their 
views  On  spiritual  subjects,  the  consubstantiation  of  the  Lutherans 
would  very  well  define  the  Nestorian  belief  in  relation  to  this  or- 
dinance, if,  indeed,  that  term  be  itself  well  defined  or  understood 
by  those  who  adopt  it. 

This  sacrament  is  celebrated  by  the  Nestorians,  not  periodically, 
but  on  some  of  the  more  important  festival  occasions,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  ten  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Entire  uni- 
formity in  relation  to  its  frequency  is  not  observed.  Bread  for 
the  communion-service  is  composed  of  flour,  water,  olive-oQ,  salt, 
and  consecrated  oil.  It  is  also  leavened.  A  small  quantity  of 
this  composition,  prepared  by  the  higher  ecclesiastics  on  the  day 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  is  kept  in  the  churches,  from  which  a  mite  is 
taken  and  mixed  with  the  b|read,  to  hallow  the  mass  on  each  sacra- 
mental occasion.  This  sacred  '(mite"  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinance. 

The  wine  used  at  communion  by  the  Nestorians  is  fermented. 
Indeed,  they  know  of  no  other  wine.  The  term  which  they  use  to 
designate  the  article  {khumra)  itself  means  fermented. 

§12.   MABRIAGB. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Nestorians  to  have  the  marriage  co^ 
mony  performed  in  their  churches,  and  very  early — commencing 
at  least  an  hour  before  day — ^because  the  serrices  are  long,  and 
the  nuptial  parties,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  participate  in  the 
performance,  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  food  on  the  wedding-day 
until  after  the  ceremony.  But  in  our  instance,  to  gratify  us,  they 
had  deferred  the  marriage  till  our  arrival — 10  o'clock,  A.  M. — and 
instead  of  assembling  in  the  church,  they  had,  for  our  better  con- 
venience, prepared  to  perform  the  service  at  home. 
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Priest  Abraham  was  the  principal  officiator,  but  was  assisted  by 
two  other  priests  and  several  deacons  of  the  village,  who  joined 
with  him  in  reading  the  prayers  and  select  portions  of  Scripture^ 
such  as  the  account  of  Abraham's  sending  after  Bebekah  for  his 
son,  Jacob's  serving  for  Rachel,  and  all  the  other  venerable  Scrip- 
ture authorities  that  enter  into  their  marriage-service ;  the  whole 
of  which  would  doubtless  be  more  interesting,  if  not  more  instruc- 
tive, were  it  not  read  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  bride  retained 
her  place  vaQed  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  room  about  an  hour, 
the  bridegroom  meanwhile  standing  near  the  officiating  ecclesiastics. 
They  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  hands  were  to  be  joined,  this  being 
made  known  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  alone  understood  the  service. 
Several  women  instantly  caught  hold  of  the  still  vailed  bride  and 
pulled  her  by  main  strength  half  across  the  room  toward  her  in- 
tended husband ;  and  several  men  at  the  same  time  seized  the 
bridegroom,  who  was  at  first  equaUy  resolute  in  his  modest  re- 
sistance, but  finally  yielded  and  advanced  toward  the  bride.  A 
smart  struggle  ensued  in  his  efibrts  to  secure  her  hand;  but  he  at 
at  length  succeeded,  and  both,  with  great  apparent  submission,  then 
took  a  standing  attitude  near  the  officiating  clergy.  The  regular 
routine  of  reading  occupied  another  hour  or  more,  when,  first  the 
bishops,  and  after  them  the  multitude — ^we  of  course  among  the 
rest — ^advanced  and  kissed  the  married  pair. 

After  the  serrices  were  closed,  the  married  fair  and  the  officiat- 
ing ecclesiastics,  who  had  till  then— near  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon— eaten  nothing  that  day,  retired  to  take  some  refreshment. 
A  table  was  also  spread  before  us,  and  wine  was  passed  among  the 
multitude. 

Betrothals  are  customary  among  the  Nestorians,  which  are 
negotiated  by  the  parents  or  other  friends  of  the  parties,  but  not 
without  their  own  knowledge,  and  usually  their  mutual  choice,  and 
at  least  a  sight  acquaintance.  These  are  made  months,  and  often 
years  before  the  marriage,  at  which  time  tokens  or  pledges,  in  the 
form  of  presents,  are  given  by  the  would-be  lover  or  his  friends  to 
the  girl.  A  kind  of  semi-wedding  is  held  at  the  homes  of  both 
parties  at  the  time  of  betrothal,  which  is  regarded  as  in  a  measure 
a  sacred  contract,  though  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is 
violated.  Wives  are  purchased  among  the  Nestorians  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of 'Jacob-— the  price  varying  from  five  to  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  standing  and  charms  of  the  per- 
son. It  is  not  considered  proper  for  the  father  of  the  bride,  who 
receives  the  purchase-money,  to  appropriate  it  to  his  private  pur- 
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poses,  bat  expend  it  in  furnishing  her  -with  <<  wedding  gannents." 
The  wedding  commences  and  continues  two  or  three  days  at  the 
homes  of  both  parties.  The  bride  is  then  sent  for  and  conducted 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  amid  music  and  dancing 
gallantly  welcomes  her  arrival,  by  throwing  at  her,  as  she  ap- 
proaches and  alights,  a  few  apples,  or  painted  boiled  eggs,  from 
the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  as  loving  tokens*  The  marriage-service 
is  performed  immediately  after  her  arrival,  and  the  festivities  are 
continQed  several  days,  during  which  she  is  present  among  the 
guests,  but  is  kept  closely  vailed. 

That  die  burden  of  these  long  weddbgs  may  not  be  onerous  <m 
the  parties,  it  is  considered  proper  for  the  numerous  guests,  at  the 
dose,  to  make  a  liberal  contribution,  commonly  enough  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  wedding,  and  sometimes  much  more.  This 
equalising  system  is  perhaps  a  good  one,  as  weddings  thus  bear 
heavily  upon  nobody  at  a  given  time,  and  the  poor  can  as  easily 
marry  as  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.  The  common  age  at 
which  the  Nestorians  marry,  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  of  the 
female,  and  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  of  the  male.  The  bride,  om 
her  marriage,  becomes  a  member  of  the  bridegroom's  father's 
family,  subject  like  her  husband  and  their  children,  when  blest 
with  them,  to  that  father's  patriarchal  supervision  and  controL 

§18.   DEDICATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

This  ordinance  consists  of  reading  prayers,  and  crossing  with 
consecrated  oil  four  stones,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  church,  and 
a  fifth,  which  is  placed  beneath  the  altar. 

The  Nestorian  churches  are  plain,  oblong  structures ;  in  Oroo- 
miah  they  are  built  usually  of  mud,  but  in  the  Eoordish  mean- 
tains  of  8t<me.  They  are  divided  into  three  apartmenlB,  via.  1. 
The  main  body,  or  place  of  assembly,  called  ^<  the  temple."  2.  A 
small  room  at  one  end,  called  <<the  altar,"  a  kind  of  Mfi^fmn 
Mnetarumj  which  none  but  ecclesiastics  enter,  and  they  only  for 
the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  elements  for  the  celebration  ot  the 
Lord's  supper.  8.  The  baptistry,  where  the  bread  for  cemnmnion 
is  also  made.  The  doors  of  the  churches  are  very  smaU,  and  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  <<  lighted."  A  lamp  is  aJmost  always  em- 
ployed at  their  worship,  their  churches  being  dark,  or  nearly  so, 
even  at  midday.  The  people  are  summoned  to  worship  by  the 
sound  of  the  sexton's  mallet,  struck  upon  a  board. 

The  Nestorians  consider  it  important  to  have  some  sacred  relic 
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to  deposit  under  the  altar  of  a  new  church  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion. A  bone,  reported  to  be  from  the  hand  or  arm  of  some  an- 
cient saint  or  martyr,  preserved  in  all  the  freshness  of  life,  is  a 
favourite  relic  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  lack  of  such  they  take 
a  stone  from  some  other  church,  which  they  place  as  a  foundation- 
stone  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  structure. 

While  the  Nestorians  thoroughly  reject  the  doctrine  of  purgi^ 
torial  fire,  they  still  say  prayers  oi^r  the  dead,  three  days  after 
interment,  which  they  call  « the  resurrection  service,*'  in  memory 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  tiie  third  day. 

Is  not  the  almost  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Nestorian 
drarch  from  being  crushed  by  the  heavy  arm  of  Mohatomedan  op- 
pression on  the  one  hand,  and  decoyed  and  annfihilated  by  the 
wiles  of  papal  emissaries  on  the  other,  an  animating  pledge  that 
the  Lord  of  the  church  will  continue  to  preserve  tUs  venerable 
remnant  ?  That  He  will  even  revive  and  build^it  up  for  the  glory 
of  his  name  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  ?  May  he  not 
have  important  purposes  for  this  church  to  accomplish--— a  con- 
spicuous part  for  it  to  «ct — ^in  ushering  in  "the  millennlial  glory  of 
Zion?  What  position  could  be  more  important  and  advantageous 
in  its  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  world  for  a  Christian 
church  to  hold  than  that  occupied  by  the  Nestorians,  situated  as 
they  are  in  the  centre  of  Mohunmedan  dominion,  and  far  toward 
the  centre  of  benighted  Asia !  And  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
this  ancient  church,  once  so  renowned  for  its  missionary  efforts, 
«nd  still  possessing  such  native  capabilities,  as  well  as  suoh  felicity 
of  location,  for  the  renewal  of  like  missionary  labours,  wiH  again 
Awake  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  become  dear  as  the  sun,  fair 
as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  to  acihieve  -vic- 
tories for  Zion !  That  it  will  again  diffuse  such  floods  of  the  light 
of  truth  as  shall  put  for  ever  to  diame  the  corrupt  abominations 
of  Mohammedanism,  roll  back  the  tide  of  Papal  influence  that  is 
now  threatening  to  overwhelm  it,  and  send  forth*  faithful  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  holy  seal  as 
shall  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  every  comer  of 
Asia! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

f 

0?  THE  SAGBEB  SEASONS  OF  THE  PUBITA58. 

The  subject  of  the  Fasts  and  ThanksgiTings  of  New  England  is 
an  interesting  and  neglected  portion  of  the  history  of  our  Puritan 
forefathers,  which  the  author  has  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
the  reader,  from  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  histo- 
rian, the  Bey.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Boston ;  who,  with  his  woca^ 
tomed  diligence  and  patient  research  has  investigated  this  portion 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  has  very  kindly  embodied  the  re- 
sult of  his  inquiries,  in  the  following  treatise,  for  this  work. 

§  1.  FASTS  AND  THANKSOIVINOS  OF  NSW  ENGLAND. 

1.  Prdiminary  Itemark». — ^Natural  religion,  as  enlightened  by 
original  revelation  however  deteriorated,  has  long  instructed  man 
.  that  he  has  sins  enough  for  humility  and  mercies  enough  for  grati- 
tude. Hence  it  is,  that  ancient  as  well  as  modem  nations,  the 
history  of  whose  worship  has  come  down  to  our  day,  have  had  their 
seasons  for  giving  expression  to  such  affections  of  the  souL 
Hence,  also,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  requiring  this  service  from  his 
once  favoured  people.  In  accordance  with  such  example,  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  adopted  days  commemorative  of  events  as  full 
of  interest  to  them  as  others  had  been  to  the  Jews.  These  days 
were  so  far  increased  by  the  Catholic  church  and  so  far  observed 
by  the  Episcopal  church  of  England,  as  to  meet,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  disapprobation  of  Dissenters.  Among  the  last  de- 
nomination, who  sought  for  greater  simplicity  in  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, was  the  celebrated  John  Bobinson.  His  church  in  Leyden 
believed  with  him,  that  no  other  holy  days  should  be  observed;  ex- 
cept Sabbaths  and  occasional  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  The  portion 
of  his  flock,  who  resolved, to  forsake  Europe  and  make  their  home 
in  America,  for  the  sake  of  purer  society  and  the  spread  of  the 
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gospel,  had  several  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  as  preparatory 
to  so  important  an  enterprise,  within  a  few  months  before  they 
sailed  for  South  Hampton.^  So  disposed;  they  would  sooner  have 
thought  of  parting  with  all  their  worldly  substance,  than  of  omit- 
ting duties  of  public  thanks  and  humiliation  before  their  Maker. 
The  same  times,  which  they  hallowed  in  their  European  pilgrimage, 
were  engraved  too  deeply  on  the  calendar  of  their  sacred  occasions, 
to  be  thus  forgotten  in  their  more  perilous,  needy,  and  changeful 
pilgrimage  in  this  country.  Hence,  with  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  purposes  and  piety,  they  brought  hither  the  observance  of 
fasts  and  thansgivings. 

2.  lUiUons  for  9uch  day$. — ^As  well  known  to  those  who  have 
investigated  the  history  of  the  planters  at  Plymouth,  they  had 
reasons  for  preferring  these  days  to  similar  ones  of  the  Episcopal^ 
order.  They  discountenanced  the  rubric,  clerical  robes  and  bands, 
marriage  with  a  ring,  baptism  by  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and  such 
particulars — enjoined  by  canonical  rules  of  ISngland — ^because, 
adopted  from  the  Papal  forms,  and  fitted  to  turn  back  the  liberty 
of  Protestantism  to  the  bondage  of  Bomish  hierarchy.  So,  for  a 
like  cause,  they  cast  off  the  confinement  of  holy  seasons,  except 
the  Sabbath,  to  particular  days  and  months  of  each  successive  year. 
Their  arguments  for  such  an  alteration  had  much  force  to  their 
perception,  when  they  saw  how  much  the  high  church  party,  in 
their  native  land,  leaned  toward  Papacy,  and  how  bitter  were  their 
prejudices  against  those  who  were  nonconformists,  but  who  earn- 
estly sought  for  greater  purity  in  doctrine  and  more  simplicity  ia 
ceremonies.  As  an  additional  weight  in  the  scale  of  their  judg- 
ment, they  had  not  forgotten  that  adherence  to  Romish  rules  was* 
one  of  the  chief  means,  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  which  contri- 
buted to  the  relapse  of  Protestantism  to  Papacy.  They  were  not 
so  far  unacquainted  with  human  nature  as  to  be  ignorant  that  it 
possessed  a  principle  which  is  wrought  on  by  the  association  of  ap- 
pearances, and  which,  when  having  repudiated  error^  and  still  re- 
taining its  forms,  is  far  more  likely  to  fall  back  upon  it,  than  if 
having  altogether  renounced  both  one  and  the  other.  Their  rea- 
son for  deviation  from  established  custom,  as  now  in  view,  was 
much  stronger  in  their  time  than  it  was  subsequently,  when  Con- 
gregationalism had  risen  from  its  infancy  and  numerous  depres- 
sions to  the  stature  and  energy  of  manhood,  so  as  to  have  little 
fear  of  an  inroad  upon  its  privileges.  They  well  knew,  that  the 
fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  conformists  were  designed,  like  their « 
own,  to  improve  the  moral  affections  and  keep  man  within  the  salu- 
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tary  restraints  of  duty;  and  that  the  effects  of  these  seasons,  wh«a 
properly  obserred  by  any  seot,  were  of  so  desirable  a  kind.  Hence 
it  was  diat  serious  Episcopalians  consider  the  distinction  which  the 
Puritans  made,  relative  to  this  subject,  as  more  the  result  of  need- 
less fear  than  of  real  cause^ 

Thomas  Lechford,  a  respectable  lawyer,  who  resided  scTeral 
years  in  Massachusetts  and  returned  to  England  in  1641, — made 
the  subsequent  remark  on  our  ecclesiastical  usages.*  <<  There  are 
dayes  of  fasting,  thanksgiving,  and  prayers  upon  occasions,  but  no 
holy  dayes,*  except  Sunday.  And  why  not  set  &sting  dayes  and 
times,  and  set  feasts, — as  well  as  set  synods  in  the  Reformed 
Churches?  And  why  not  holy  dayes  as  well  as  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, and  dayes  of  Purim  among  the  Jews?"  This  author 
hereby  seems  to  imply  that  there  could  be  no  more  harm  in  com-' 
plying  with  the  prescribed  religions  seasons  of  Episcopacy,  than 
there  was  in  keeping  similar  days,  appointed  by  Presbyterian 
synods,  as  those  of  Geneva,— -or  in  the  Jewish  observance  of  the 
stated  Feast  of  Lots,  or  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  King  James, 
^  which  required  every  fifth  of  November  to  be  spent  as  a  nation^ 
thanksgiving  for  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder-plot  in  1605. 
But  had  the  primitive  settlers  of  our  soil  met  this  argument,  they 
would  probably  have  replied  in  the  following  train  of  thought : 
We  have  no  serious  objections  to  these  occasions.  The  synods  of 
Reformers  were  calculated  to  keep  them  from  papal  hierarchy. 
The  commemoration  of  deliverance  from  the  powder-plot  was  fitted 
for  a  like  effect.  The  celebration  of  the  Jews'  being  preserved 
from  the  machinations  of  Haman,  guarded  them  against  idolatry. 
The  fixedness  of  these  seasons  was  suited  to  produce  opposite  re- 
sults from  the  fixedness  which  belongs  to  most  of  the  holy  days 
kept  by  the  established  church ; — ^and,  therefore,  we  do  not  reject 
the  former  as  exerting  a  bad  influence, — ^while  we  do  the  latter  for 
such  a  tendency. 

8.  CimHnuanee. — ^With  views  of  this  sort  in  relation  to  fasts 
and  thanksgirings,  the  colonists  of  Plymouth  felt  obligated  to  con- 
tinue them  in  their  newly-adopted  residence, — as  suited  to  benefit 
them  and  their  posterity.  In  a  purpose  so  consistent  with  their 
profession,  and  expectations  of  help  mainly  from  the  hand  of  Om- 


*  Lechford  here  appears  to  mean  those  holy  days  that  were  kept  in  the  esta- 
blished church.  The  Puritans  so  fkr  held  their  fasts  and  thanksgiTings  holy,  as 
to  require,  by  penal  enactments,  that  they  should  be  spent  with  the  saeredness 
•f  the  Sabbath. 
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nipotenoe,  they  were  not  altogether  without  fear  of  having  their 
liberty  in  this,  as  well*  as  other  respects,  interrupted.  The  power- 
ful exertitms  of  Bishop  Laud  and  his  friends  to  crush  all  innova- 
tions on  the  ritual  of  Episcopacy,  in  Britbh  America,  reached 
them  in  various  ways.  The  settlement  at  Weymouth,  in  1622, 
was  intended  as  one  check  to  their  religious  freedom.  The  party 
formed  at  Plymouth,  in  1624,  under  the  Bev.  John  Lyford,  and 
sustained  by  the  leading  members  of  the  company  for  this  colony 
in  London,  had  a  like  object.  Still  the  Puritans,  amid  their  per- 
plexities, held  fast  to  their  creed  with  its  practice.  They  excluded 
Mr.  Lyford  and  his  followers,  who  resorted  to  Gloucester  the  same 
year.  At  this  location,  there  appears  to  have  been  persons  of 
various  persuasions,  who  probably  observed  fasts  and  feasts  either 
at  set  dates  or  as  occasion  suggested.  The  first  occupants  of 
Naumkeag,  afterward  Salem,  in  1626,  with  Boger  Gonant  at  their 
head,  were  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Lyford.  They,  of  course,  did  not 
fully  come  into  the  ways  of  Plymouth.  When  Governor  Endicott 
reached  Salem,  in  1628,  though  he  may  not  have  entirely  separated 
from  the  conformists,  yet  he  believed  in  the  ecclesiastical  order 
taught  by  John  Bobinson.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Governor  Brad- 
ford, dated  May  11,  1629,  he  remarked  on  a  conversation  which 
he  had  recently  held  with  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller.  His  words  were,  <<I 
rejoice  much  that  I  am  by  him  satisfied  touching  your  judgment 
of  the  outward  form  of  God's  worship.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  yet 
gather,  no  other  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  truth,  and 
the  same  which  I  have  professed  and  maintained  ever  since  the 
Lord,  in  mercy,  revealed  himself  unto  me,  being  far  from  the  com- 
mon report,  that  hath  been  spread  of  you,  touching  that  parti- 
cular." Of  course,  the  author  of  this  passage  was  ready  to  har- 
monize with  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  as  to  the  observance  of 
fasts  and  thanksgivings.  Succeeding  emigrants  to  Salem,  in  1629, 
were  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Higginson,  Skelton,  and  others,  who  were 
of  the  class  called  in  England  church  Puritans,  and  who  still 
cleaved  to  the  Episcopal  denomination  when  embarking  from  their 
native  shores.  In  their  farewell  address  on  so  trying  an  exigency, 
they  said,  <^  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  from  the 
church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  it — ^but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  church  * 
reformation  and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America."  Here  is  an 
intimation  that  they  intended  to  cast  off  such  forms, — as  to  holy 
days, — ^which,  they  thought,  did  not  accord  with  the  simplicity  of 
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tiie  gospeL  So  inclined,  they  kept  seyeral  &8tB  on  tlieir  paaaage,'^ 
and,  when  reaching  Salem,  they  were  prepared  to  &11  in  with  the 
views  of  Governor  Endicott.  Aa  evidence  of  andi  a  dispodtion, 
they,  aa  membera  of  hia  eonncil,  decided  that  it  waa  beat  for  John 
and  Samuel  Brown  to  leave  the  settlement,  becaose  they  aet  np 
Episcopal  worship.  These  two  gentlemen  charged  soch  anthoritiea 
with  being  separatists,  and  asserted,  that  as  for  themselves,  they 
would  <«hold  fast  the  forms  of  the  church  established  by  law." 
Subsequent  emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  for  the  most  part,  aeoond- 
ed  the  practice  of  the  Salem  colonists. 

The  planters  of  Connecticut  carried  thither,  in  1685,  similar 
conformity.     ^  it  was  with  those  of  Saybrook  in  die  same  year. 

The  first  settlers  of  Providence,  under  Roger  YTilliams,  in  1686, 

and  of  Rhode  Island,  under  John  Clark,  in  1688,  differed,  as  is  well 

known,  from  the  rest  of  New  England  so  far,  as  to  withhold  from 

^  civil  rulers  the  power  of  law  to  enforce  any  occasional  religiona 

^seasons*'    Still  such  rulers  were  at  liberty  to  recommend  fasts  and 

'  thanksgivings. 

New  Haven,  while  a  separate  colony  from  Connecticut,  followed 
the  course  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  these  days.  <<  Soon  after  they 
arrived  (in  1638)  at  Quinnipiack,  in  the  close  of  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  they  entered  into  what  they  termed  a  plantation  co- 
venant."^ The  first  records  of  their  government,  for  about  sixteen 
years,  however,  make  no  mention  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,' 
but  their  laws  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  these  days  were  kept 
from  their  first  organisation  as  a  distinct  colony.^ 

We  now  look  at  Maine.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  this  part  of  our  country,  then  extending  only  to 
the  Kennebec  river,  at  an  early  period.  Its'  chief  proprietor.  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gk>rge8,  being  an  Episcopalian,  naturally  selected  rulers 
for  it  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  promoted  the  cause  of  the  national 
churcL  Hence  it  was  that  this  colony,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
adopt  the  Congregational  forms.  Thomas  Jenner,  a  dissenting 
minister,  in  a  letter  of  1641,  addressed  to  Gk>vemor  Winthrop,  ob- 
served, that  while  preaching  at  Saco,  he  had  <«  not  troubled  the  peo- 
ple with  church  discipline."  He  also  stated,  that  he  had  advanced 
his  opinion  against  <<  papal  practices."  These,  as  he  subjoined, 
<<I  saw  the  people  here  were  superstitiously  addicted  to."  For 
such  a  step,  he  was  charged  by  Mr.  Vines,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  with  striking  <«at  the  church  of  England."^  This  shows  how 

*  Hatohinson's  CoIleoUonB  of  papers.  Joamal  of  Rot.  FnaoU  Higginaon, 
pp.  87,  89,  41,  46. 
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▼ery  little  Congregational  cnstomg  were  then  tolerated  in  one  of 
the  few  settlements  of  Maine.  So  it  was  in  Falmouth,  occupied  in 
1628,  where  a  church  of  conformists  was  soon  established ;  and  at 
York,  colonized  in  1680,  where  its  proprietor  apparently  purposed 
to  haye  a  bishop's  diocese.  From  the  wane  of  the  royal  cause  in 
England,  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in  1648-9,  the  sway  of  the 
national  church  diminished  in  this  section  of  British  America.  At 
length,  proposals  began  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  Maine,  in 
1651,  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  means 
of  preserving  social  order  among  them,  and  even  their  very  exist- 
ence. The  next  year  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  there  assumed 
a  like  relation;  and  thence  religious  observances  of  dissenters  pre- 
vailed among  them. 

From  Maine  we  turn  to  New  Hampshire.  This  colony  was,  at 
first,  under  Episcopal  control.  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  both  set- 
tled in  1628,  appear  to  have  been  so  influenced.  The  latter  place 
soon  had  a  church  of  conformists.  But  the  occupation  of  Exeter 
by  John  Wheelwright  and  company,  and  of  Hampton  by  Stephen 
Batchelor  and  associates,  in  1688,  introduced  the  Puritan  forms 
there,  as  they  had  been  at  Dover  in  1688,  and  were  subsequently 
at  Portsmouth  about  1641.  So  that  New  Hampshire,  as  to  the  part 
claimed  by  Massachusetts,  and  also  to  the  other  part  not  so  claimed,* 
had  thrown  off,  by  the  last  date.  Episcopal  conformity  and  adopted 
the  Congregational  order.  Such  a  change  was  accelerated  by  the 
distractions  of  England,  and  the  consequent  temporary  invalida- 
tion of  Mason's  claims.  When  New  Hampshire  resumed  the  powers 
of  a  colony,  in  1679,*  they  retained  their  prevailing  attachment  to 
the  fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  nonconformists.  When  their 
Assembly  were  about  to  meet  in  1680,  a  public  fast  was  observed 
to  ask  for  a  blessing  on  their  proceedings.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  while  their  charter  allowed  freedom  of  conscience  to  all 
Protestant  denominations,  it  particularly  required  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  Episcopalians.^  ' 

The  stamp  thus  put  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  preceding  por- 
tions of  New  England  has  never  been  effaced.  Though  the  most 
of  them  have  been  changed  from  colonies  to  independent  states, 
they  still  preserve  the  religious  customs  of  their  fathers. 

No  relinquishment  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings  was  made  in  Ver- 
mont or  in  Maine,  when  they  assumed  State  privileges.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  of  these  two  States,  ^^  they  began  to  observe 
such  days  in  1778,  and  have  not  since  faltered  in  so  doing. 

4.  Mode  of  their  appointment. — In  Plymouth  colony  this  was 
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done  by  the  civil  anthoritj."  Tlie  practice  there  was  embodied  in 
a  law  of  1637 — <Hfaat  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  goTemor  and  aa* 
^  Bifltants  to  command  eiolemn  daies  of  huniliation  b j  fasting,  and 
-also  for  thanksgiving  as  occasion  shall  be  offered.""  When  depu- 
ties became  a  part  of  the  General  Conrt^  they  sometimes  acted  with 
the  other  branch  of  government  in  the  designation  of  tiiese  seasons. 
Sach  times  were  also  proposed  and  observed  by  the  churches, 
either  singly  or  collectively,  as  circumstances  seined  to  indicate. 
They  were  so  continued  by  church  and  state  in  Plymouth  colony 
till  the  arrival  of  the  second  charter  of  Massachusetts  in  1692, 
when  the  former  was  incorporated  with  the  latter  colony. 

The  mode  of  Plymouth,  as  just  described,  did  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  Massachusetts.  Here,  with  respect  to  a  fast  at 
the  choice  of  ministers  for  the  Salem  church  in  1629,  Mr.  Grott 
informs  us  that  it  was  ordered  by  (Governor  Endicott.'^  While 
the  General  Court  was  solely  composed  of  magistrates  till  1634, 
the  governor,  as  their  head  and  through  their  advice,  did  exercise 
like  powmr.  Subsequent  to  this,  until  the  arrival  of  the  second 
charter  in  1692,  he  did  not  entirely  lay  aside  such  a  practice.  Be- 
sides, the  council  in  their  own  name,  even  while  there  were  chief 
magistrates,  issued  proclamations.  The  first  printed  document  of 
this  class,  in  the  Massachusetts  archives,  is  of  the  following  tenor.^ 

<«  At  a  council  held  at  Boston,  September  8th,  1670.  The  council 
taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the  low  estate  of  the  churches 
of  God  throughout  the  world,  and  the  increase  of  sin  and  evil 
amongst  ourselves,  God's  hand  following  us  for  the  same, — Do, 
I  therefore,  appoint  the  two  and  twentieth  of  this  instant  September, 
to  be  a  day  of  public  humiliation  throughout  this  jurisdiction,  and 
do  commend  the  same  to  the  several  churches,  elders,  ministers, 
and  people,  solemnly  to  keep  it  accordingly;  hereby  prohibiting 
all  servile  work  on  tiiat  day. 

«<By  the  Council, 

« Edwabd  Rawsok,  Secret*' 

The  term  council,  as  used  here  and  elsewhere,  included  the 
name  of  the  governor.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  manuscript 
proclamation  for  thanksgiving  in  1671,  and  similar  papers  for  two 
fasts  of  1675  and  1677,  issued  by  such  a  body.  The  first  printed 
proclamation  for  a  thanksgiving  to  be  found  in  the  like  depository, 
,  is  of  April  28, 1691,  and  is  headed,  «  By  the  Governor  and  Conn- 
*  cil."^'  But,  however,  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were  appointed  in 
Massachusetts  singly  by  the  council,  and  also,  by  the  governor 
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through  their  adviee,  down  to  the  year  last  named ;  still  days  of 
tikis  description  were  more  frequently  ordered  in  the  name  of  the 
General  Court.    As  well  known,  there  was  a  suspension  of  the  ^ 
charter  governments  in  New  England,  from  a  part  of  1686  to  the  * 
spring  of  1689.     Of  the  two  presidents,  Dudley  and  Andros,  in 
this  period  of  the  usurpation,  the  latte^r  sealously  promoted  the  T 
Episcopal  order.    For  the  religious  customs  of  the  Puritans  he 
had  no  partiality.     Still,  political  policy  so  far  prevailed  with  him 
that  he  continued  them.    As  an  instance  of  this,  he,  on  the  19tb 
of  November,  1687,  ordered,"^  by  advice  of  his  council,  that  thanks-  \ 
giving  be  observed  on  Thursday,  December  1st,  throughout  his 
jurisdiction.     While  the  rulers  chosen  by  the  people  of  Massachur 
setts  were  in  power,  they  allowed  the  church  to  keep  as  many  fasts 
and  thanksgivings  as  they  chose.     Accordingly  we  find  among 
their  laws  one  of  the  succeeding  tenor,  passed  in  1641*    <<  Every 
diurch  of  Christ  hath  freedom  to  celebrate  dayes  of  fasting  and  * 
prayer  and  of  thanksgiving,  according  to, the  word  of  God."^^ 
This  was  a  confirmation  of  previous  custom,  which,  as  before,  has 
ever  since  remained  in  New  England. 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
they  continued  some  variation  in  the  proclamations  under  the  se- 
cond charter.  These  documents  were  issued  in  the  name  of  go> 
vemor,  council,  and  representatives,  as  in  1698 ;  of  his  Excellency 
and  council,  as  in  1700 ;  and  of  governor  by  advice  of  council,  as 
in  1738.  The  last  mode  of  phraseology  was  that  which  was  gene- 
rally adopted  after  1700,  and  so  continued  till  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1780.  But  whatever  variation  of  this  kind  existed, 
the  representatives  always  claimed  the  right  of  having  a  concern 
in  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  So  inclined,  they 
did  not  find  their  whole  course  smooth  in  relation  to  these  seasons. 

In  1696  they  were  severely  reproved  by  the  council  for  inter- 
ference with  them  about  the  particular  date  when  such  an  occasion 
should  be  kept.  This  difierence  did  not  call  in  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  house  to  request  the  governor  that  he  would  designate 
seasons  of  this  sort  by  consent  of  the  council.  In  1721,  the  re- 
presentatives moved  for  a  joint-committee  of  this  body  and  of 
themselves,  to  prepare  a  proclamation  for  a  fast.  The  council  de- 
clined such  a  proposition,  because  they  deemed  it  an  anticipation 

*  He  msde  proolunfttion,  April  18,  1688,  for  pnblio  thsnksipTiDg  on  the  29tli, 
for  prospectiTe  isaae  by  the  queen.  He  required  thet  the  80th  of  January,  1689, 
be  kept  as  a  fast-day,  to  oommemorate  the  deoapitation  of  Charles  I.,  "  as  ordered 
by  statute  for  all  the  king's  suljects." 
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of  tbe  govemor's  right.''     But  «<he  willisg  to  axuforiD  to  Ae 

•  house  so  far  as  woidd  consist  with  m^int^mmg  hu  right  of  iasoiiig 
'procIamatioDs,  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  which  he  soon  after 

published,  that  the  appdntment  was  by  adTice  of  ooandl  and  upon 
motion  firom  the  hoose  of  repreeoitatiyes.  But  ihe  hoose  refined 
to  meet  him,  and  declared  they  had  never  made  any  soch  motion^ 
and  ordered  that  no  members  of  the  house  shoold  carry  any  pro- 
clamations to  their  towns  for  the  present.  The  day  was,  howercr, 
obserred  as  nsnal,  except  that  one  of  the  representatiTes  (William 
Clark)  of  Boston  would  not  attend  public  worshq>,  bat  opoied  his 
warehoQse  as  upon  other  days."  The  difficulty  here  described 
arose  from  the  purpose  of  the  house  to  unite  with  the  council  to 
prepare  such  a  document  ind^endently  of  the  governor,  ihon^  to 
be  published  in  his  name. 

The  author,  whese  language  on  this  topic  has  been  just  quoted, 
relates  that,  as  stated  by  the  board,  the  attempt  of  the  representa- 
tires  to  participate  in  the  composition  of  the  order  in  question, 
was  unprecedented.  But  there  is  a  mistake  on  this  point.  For, 
it  had  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  house  to  draw  up  procla- 
mations for  fasts  and  thanksgivings  and  forward  them  to  the  coun- 
cil and  governor  for  their  approbation.  Nor  were  these  papers 
rejected  as  being  improper.  The  chief  magistrate,  Samuel  Shute, 
with  whom  the  preceding  difficulty  took  place,  in  his  protest 
against  Massachusetts  before  Parliament  in  1728,  which  wellnigh 
caused  the  nullification  of  our  charter,  charged  the  house  with 
undue  interference  in  the  appointments  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 
On  .this  subject,  Doctor  Douglass  stated,  in  1749,  that  such  days 
^  ever  since  Governor  Shute's  complaints,  have  been  appointed  by 

\  the  governor  and  council,  at  the  desire  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives."" The  practice  here  mentioned  lasted  till  1779.  The 
next  year  it  was  discontinued.  From  this  time,  when  the  senate 
was  formed,  and,  in  most  respects,  assumed  the  previous  duties  of 
the  council,  fiMts  and  thanksgiving  have  been  recommended  by  the 
chief  magistrate  with  advice  of  council. 

As  the  genius  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  usages  of  Massachu- 
setts pervaded  those  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  the  mode  of 

\  designating  fasts  and  thanksgivings  in  the  two  latter  colonies  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  former.  Relative  to  more 
modem  practice  of  Connecticut,  we  have  the  ensuing  account. 
<<  The  present  mode  is  by  the  governor  alone.     This  has  been  the 

•  practice  since  May,  1833.  Before  that  time,  the  governor  desig- 
nated the  day ;  but  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
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in  1818,  which  abolished  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  governor  submitted  his  proclamation  to  the  two  houses  of 
that  body,  and  had  their  approbation.  Between  1818  and  1888, 
the  practice  was  the  same,  as  it  is  now  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  because  the  General  Assembly  was  not  in  session  at  or  near 
the  time  of  issuing  the  proclamation."^^ 

Concerning  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  thanksgiving  in  Rhode 
Island,  we  have  the  subsequent  passage.  These  days  «<were,  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  state,  occasionally  recommended  by  the 
legislature.  In  1789  commenced  the  annual  thanksgiving  in  this 
State.  The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
late  Judge  Bicknell,  then  a  representative  from  the  town  of  Barring- 
ton,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  constituents.  Since  then, 
a  day  has  been  set  apart  every  year  for  that  purpose,  except  only 
in  1801.  Resolutions  are  generally  introduced  iitto  the  legislature 
at  their  session  in  October,  recommending  <  to  the  good  people'  of 
the  State  to  observe  a  certain  day  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  • 
and  praise,  and  requesting  the  governor  to  issue  his  proclamation 
of  the  resolutions  so  passed.  Public  fasts  have  never  been  recom- 
mended by  our  legislature  at  any  stated  seasons.  I  believe  fasts 
and  thanksgivings  are  and  have  been  long  held  by  advice  of  cleri- 
cal bodies  and  individual  churches."^ 

In  relation  to  New  Hampshire,  we  present  the  following : — <<  Our  * 
records  as  far  back  as  1698,  show  the  appointment  of  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  by  the  governor  with  advice  of  his  council."  No 
doubt  the  representatives  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of 
proposing  such  seasons  to  their  chief  magistrate.  <<  I  find  from 
1776,  that  a  committee  of  the  assembly  was  generally  appointed 
to  prepare  a  form  for  a  proclamation,  which  would  be  adopted  by 
the  assembly  and  concurred  in  by  the  council,  and  Receive  the  sig- 
ture  of  the  governor,  then  called  president.""  Since  New  Hamp- 
shire adopted  their  constitution  in  1792,  their  fasts  and  thanksgiv-  , 
ings  have  been  appointed  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Concerning  the  mode  under  consideration,  as  practised  in  Ver- 
mont, we  have  the  subsequent  information.  <<  Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  any  constitution,  and  while  the  powers  of  government 
were  exercised  by  a  council  of  safety,  they  appointed  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  by  resolution.  After  the  first  constitution,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  in  March,  1778,  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
adopted  a  form  of  proclamation,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
they  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  requested  the  governor 
to  issue  his  proclamation  therefor.    There  have  been  no  resofai- 
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tions  of  the  General  AsBembly  in  relati<m  to  fasts  sinoe  1778,  Imt 
they  hiv^e  been  appointed  by  the  executive :  the  proclamation  has 
been  issued  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  conmnL 
Besolntions  for  the  appointment  of  days  of  thanksgiving  are  an- 
nually passed  by  the  legislature,  and,  for  nearly  fifty*  years,  the 
form  has  been  to  request  the  governor  to  appoint  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving,  fixing  the  day."** 

5.  PenaltieB. — ^Another  topic,  connected  with  the  &sts  and 
thanksgivings  of  New  England,  are  the  penalties  for  not  duly  ob- 
•erving  them. 

As  the  magistrates  of  Plymoutii  eolony  iirdered  sodi  days  in 
1628,  and  were  empowered  by  law  so  to  ^Py  in  1637,  it  ie  implied 
that  a  penalty  was  affixed  there  to  the  violation  of  them,  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  1650,^  every  person  neglecting  public  worship 
is  required  to  pay  10«.  or  to  be  publicly  whipped.  As  this  worship 
appears  to  have  included  that  of  fasts,  thanksgivings,  and  lectures, 
a  corresponding  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  fine  for  not  keep- 
ing them.  In  1682,  <«  ii  is  enacted  that  none  shall  presume  to  at- 
tend servile  worke,  or  labour,  or  attend  any  such  sports  on  such 
^  dayes,  as  are  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court  for  humiliation  I^ 
lasting  and  prayer,  or  for  publicke  Thanksgiving,  on  penalty  of 

shillings."     The  sum  here  <»nitted  was  probabfy  10s.    The 

law,  just  described,  continued  in  force  till  the  annexation  of  Ply- 
mouth with  Massachusetts. 

As  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  eolony  had  authority  to  com- 
mand the  observance  of  fasts  and  tiu^nksgivings,  they  had  like 
power  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  them. 

In  1646,^  the  ensuing  law  was  passed : — «<  Whereas  the  ministry 
of  the  word  is  established  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel 
ihroughout  this  jurisdiction,  every  person  shall  duely  resort  and 
^-attend  thereunto,  respectively  on  the  Lord's  dayes  and  iq>on  such 
*f  ublic  fast  dayes  and  dayes  of  thanksgiving,  as  -are  to  be  gene- 
rally observed  by  appointment  of  authority."     This  law  required 
^that  each  individual  unnecessarily  absent  fr<NOti  such  public  meet- 
ings should  be  fined  6s.    It  will  be  perceived  here,  that  the  pe- 
•  nalty  for  neglecting  public  worship  on  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  wse 
equal  to  that  of  neglecting  like  service  on  the  Sabbath.    With 
such  a  regulation  Edward  Randolph  found  &ult,  in  his  stat^nent 
to  the  royal  council,  in  1676.^    His  words  were,  <<  Whoever  shaXL 
observe  Ghristmasse  day  or  the  like  festivity,  by  forbeanng  to 
labour,  feasting,  or  othor  way,  shall  pay  5s. ;  and  ^[4io8oever  ehall 
not  resort  to  their  meetings  upon  the  L<Nrd*s  day  Mid  Mich  days  of 
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ftsting  and  thanksgiying  as  shall  be  appointed  by  anthoritj,  shall  * 
pay  5«.    No  days,  commanded  by  the  laws  of  England,  to  be  ob- 
Benred  or  regarded."*    How  long  such  a  fine  was  strictly  imposed, 
cannot  be  particularly  told  at  this  late  day.     It  was  evidently  in 
force,  howcnrer,  till  1780,  because  the  proclamations  for  fasts  and' 
thanksgivings  to  this  year,  commanded  them  not  to  be  desecrated 
with  <<  servile  labonr."     Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in 
Massachusetts,  all  fines,  as  well  as  legislation,  about  these  religious  ^ 
occasion^,  have  therein  ceased. 

During  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,  they  laid  a  fine 
of  5b.  for  each  omission  to  attend  worship  on  fast  or  tiianksgiving 
days,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath.*^ 

With  regard  to  fines,  now  in  view,.  Connecticut  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Bay  colony.  In  1650,  they  adopted  die  law  on  this 
subject  previously  enacted  by  Massachusetts.  A*  penalty,  for  the 
violation  of  fasts  and  .thanksgivings,  was  continued  longer  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England.  In  1791,*^  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  abstinence  from  servile  labour  and  recreation 
on  these  occasions,  works  of  necessity  a^d  mercy  excepted,  on 
penalty  of  not  above  two  dollars  nor  less  than  one.  This  nde,  as 
is  readily  perceived,  did  not  tally  widi  that  of  1650,  so  as  to  de- 
mand attendance  on  worship.  It  also  made  an  exception  as  to 
pnUic  posts  and  stages,  andently  unknown  in  our  country.  Pro- 
hibitions of  the  kind  under  consideration  were  repealed  in  1888. 
From  this  year,  &8ts  and  thanksgivings  have  been  reeammended 
by  the  executive,  and  not  ordered  as  formerly. 

Relative  to  New  Hampshire,**  their  proclamations  for  such  sea- 
sons, before  the  adoption  of  their  present  constitution,  contained 
clauses  like  the  following : — <<  All  servile  work  and  recreation  are  * 
forbidden;"  but  subsequently,  instead  of  commanding,  they  ad-* 
vised  to  the  observance  of  these  days-f    Hence,  there  is  implicit 

*  The  Mi  sgaiaBi  the  keeping  of  OhriatrnM  in  MMsaohnsettB,  wm  pMsed  in 
1669,  when  there  was  some  proopeoi  thst  Cherlee  IL  would  be  brought  to  hie 
Ikther'i  throne.  This  aot  was  repealed  in  16S2.  It  is  probable  that,  from  tiie 
last  date,  the  annual  celebration  of  Norember  6th,  so  &r  as  it  had  deoltned  in 
Kew  England,  was  revired  and  eontinued  to  be  obserred  by  prooessions  of  boys 
and  young  men,  and  bonfires,  before  the  revolation  of  1776.  Siaoe  then,  tin  forty 
years  past,  this  was  kept  np  by  bonfires,  and  is  now,  to  a  TSiy  United  extent,  in 
Bhode  Island. 

t  In  referenee  to  soeh  prohibitions,  there  was  a  singnlar  oecnrrenee,  which  may 
haTo  produced  a  legal  question  of  no  small  interest  and  concern.  It  was  in  the 
town  of  Colchester,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Gennecticut.  It  is  thns  deaetibed 
by  the  original  record.    ^'At  a  legal  Town  meeting,  held  in  Golchesler,  October 
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evidence  that  fines  were  required  there  by  law  for  an  infiringement 
on  fasts  and  thanksgivings  prior  to  1792,  but  not  afterward. 

Respecting  Rhode  Island,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  fines  for 
the  non-observance  of  these  religions  occasions,  nor  have  YeniKHit 
and  Maine  since  they  became  States.  • 

6.  Periodical  Obiervanee. — ^A  question,  not  nnfreqnently  adced, 
is.  When  did  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  in  New  England,  become 
periodical?  By  the  term  periodical,  as  here  applied,  we  under- 
stand the  following : — ^When  did  fasts  begin  to  be  appointed  or  kept 
in  the  spring  of  every  successive  year,  by  order  of  the  legislature; 
and  thanksgiving,  in  like  manner,  in  the  fidl  7  For  an  answer  to 
these  inquiries  we  must  not  rely  altogether,  as  some  have,  on  what 
are  called  the  (General  Court  Records,  now  extant.  There  is  but 
a  solitary  minute,  and  this  relative  to  land,  on  such -records  of 
Plymouth  colony,  for  the  first  three  years.  After  this,  till  near 
the  close  of  their  separate  jurisdiction,  the  designation  of  their 
fasts  and  thanksgivings  was  seldom  placed  with  their  legislatiTe 
transactions.  It  is  matter  of  £em^  that  such  days  were  appointed 
by  their  public  authorities  as  have  no  mention  made  of  them 
among  the  proceedings  of  these  rulers.  No  legislative  records  of 
Massachusetts,  before  the  arilval  of  (Governor  Winthrop  in  16S0, 
are  known  to  have  been  preserved.  Those  of  them  which  succeed, 
fail  to  notice  a  number  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  the  observance 
of  which  was  enjoined  by  the  civil  government.  Similar  facts  ap- 
ply  to  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  Only  three  of  each  sort  of 
^  these  days  are  found  on  the  books  of  the  Connecticut  Greneral  As- 
sembly before  1650.  The  Journals  of  New  Haven  make  not  even 
a  reference  to  such  religious  occasions,  as  before  stated,  for  about 
sixteen  of  their  first  years.  But  other  sources  of  information 
prove  that  there  was  no  real  deficiency  of  this  kind.  The  printed 
laws  of  New  Haven  show  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were  com- 
mon with  them,  from  their  very  commencement  as  a  polony,  and 
had  all  the  conservative  restriction  of  the  Sabbath.    Who  could 

29,  1706,  it  mm  Toted,  that  whereM  there  was  »  ThanksgiTing  appoiiited  to  be 
held  on  the  lint  Thursday  of  NoTember,  and  onr  present  cirennuitaiieee  being 
snch,  it  oannot  with  conTenienoy  be  attended  on  that  day,  it  is  therefore  TOted  and 
agreed  by  the  inhabitants  aforesaid,  oonelnding  the  thing  will  not  be  otberwayv 
than  well  resented  (or  faTorably  reoeived),  that  the  second  Thvrsday  of  Moreoiber 
aforesaid  shall  be  set  apart  for  that  serrioe.^  Long  and  aceredited  tradition  has 
uniformly  related,  that  this  snspension  of  a  week  was  to  afford  the  trader  of  the 
place  an  opportunity  to  replenish  his  ezhansted  articles  of  sweetening,  and  psr* 
ticnlarly  that  of  molasses, — so  that  his  cnstomers  might  not  forego  the  indulgence 
of  thttbr  taste  for  pumpkin  pies  and  other  similar  dainties. 
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reasonably  suppose,  that  for  such  periods,  so  deficient  in  being  re- 
corded as  to  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  New  England  would  consent 
to  deprive  themselves  of  these  interesting  seasons  ?  No  person, 
correctly  acquainted  vrith  their  views,  desires,  habits,  and  condi- 
tion. And  yet,  were  we  redMoed  to  the  necessity  of  relying  alto> 
gether  for  testimony,  in  the  present  case,  on  their  General  Court  - 
journals,  we  should  conclude  that  they  did  thus  forget  their 
obligations  to  God  and  to  some  of  their  best  influences  and  in- 
terests. 

But  here  the  inquiry  may  be  made,  Why  were  the  registers  of 
their  legislative  doings  so  at  fault  ?  Several  causes  for  this  may 
be  assigned.  The  appointment  of  these  days  was  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions,  wishes,  and  practice  of  the  whole  country,^ 
there  was  no  call  for  a  special  record  to  be  made  of  them  among 
the  transactions  of  the  legislature.  If  a  parallel  case  of  this  kind 
be  asked  for,  it  may  be  found  in  the  total  omission  of  noticing 
such  an  appointment,  on  the  records  of  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  since  the  adoption  of  their  constitution  in  1780.  Another 
cause  was,  that  after  deputies  or  representatives  in  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  made  a  part  of  their  legislatures,  they  were,  often- 
times, not  in  session  so  as  to  unite  with  the  assistants  or  council  in 
ordering  fasts  and  thanksgivings ;  and,  therefore,  a  record  failed 
to  be  made  of  such  an  act  more  frequently  than  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Besides,  when  the  representatives  were  in  session  sea- 
sonably enough  to  participate  in  this  act,  they  sometimes  left  it  to 
the  direction  of  the  assistants.  In  omissions  of  this  sort,  we 
should  naturally  think,  that  the  periodical  fasts  and  thanksgivings 
would  be  more  frequently  unnoticed  on  the  records,  because  gene- 
rally known  and  expected,  than  those  of  mor^  special  occasions  at 
other  parts  of  the  year.  If  the  query  is  put,  whethet  these  omis- 
sions were  all  which  are  either  suspected  or  known,  we  reply  in 
the  negative.  There  must  have  been,  for  instance,  particular 
orders  for  the  emissionr  of  one-penny  pieces  of  the  Pine-Tree 
money  and  of  the  Good-Samaritan  shillings,  at  an  early  period,  from 
the  Massachusetts  mint.  But  no  orders  of  this  class  are  visible  on 
the  journals  of  General  Court.  In  view  of  the  preceding  consi- 
derations, we  are  justified  in  not  restricting  the  number  of  fasts  and 
thanksgivings,  publicly  ordered  by  our  ancient  authorities,  to  the 
numerical  notices  of  them  on  the  pages  of  their  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. Indeed,  the  great  probability  is,  that  many  more  of 
such  seasons  were  so  appointed  in  the  first  periods  of  New  Eng-  • 

land  than  at  present,  though  this  position  is  not  confirmed  by  the 

88 
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reoordd  of  fheir  legialatures.    An  opinion  of  this  kind  is  favoored 
Jbj  the  fact,  that^  in  some  years,  wherein  these  days  are  mentioned 

by  such  records,  two  or  three  of  each  kind  were  kept  in  the  course 

of  one  year.    As  instances  on  this  point,  Massachusetts  jonmals  ! 

give  two  fasts  in  1689,  and  three  in  ^664 ;  two  thanksgivings  in  I 

'  1633,  and  two  in  1637.    These  were  distinct  from  those  often  ob- 

*  served  by  the  chmrches  either  individrndly  or  collectively.  A  dis- 
position, so  manifested,  most  have  been  cherished  and  indulged 
from  the  remarkable  trials  and  deliverances  experienced  by  onr 
fathers  in  their  early  history,  as  well  as  from  their  deep  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God  and  of  their  obligations  to  him.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  conjecture  that  the  pilgrims  would  keep  so  many  of 
these  seasons  in  one  year,  and  then  neglect  them  altogether  for 
several  successive  years,  in  which  they  are  not  once  alluded  to  by 
their  legislative  journals,  when  there  were  similar  calls  for  a  like 
observance  every  year.  They  were  a  people  chargeable  with  no 
such  inconsistency  as  here  implied;  not  eaten  up  with  a  seal  for  a 
dutiful  and  salutary  custom  at  one  period,  and  then  entirely  ne- 
glectful of  it  at  another.  Hence,  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the 
statement,  that  we  iihould  not  make  up  our  minds  solely  on  the  ex- 
isting legislative  records  of  New  England,  as  to  the  number  and 
dates  of  their  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 

Even  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  would  not  be  para- 
doxical to  venture  the  opinion,  that  such  religious  seasons  have 
« been  periodical  from  the  founding  of  New  England.  Here  the 
question  occurs,  to  what  extent  do  l^islative  journals  and  other 
coincident  proof  confirm  such  a  position  ?  By  die  Connecticut  re- 
cords of  General  Oourt,^  it  appears  that  periodical  thanksgivings, 

*  as  well  as  Cuts,  began  to  be  designated  in  1650.    In  all  reasonable 
*ii probability,  Massachusetts  would  not  come  short  in  this  respect; 

for  she  was  looked  to  rather  as  an  example  than  otherwise.  The 
records  of  the  latter  colony,  so  far  as  preserved,  show  that  thanks- 
.  givings  were  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1638, 1637, 1638, 1639, 1654, 
'1666, 1659, 1662, 1665, 1666, 1667, 1669, 1670, 1672,  1673, 1676, 
1677, 1680,  1681, 1682,  1684,  etc.  Besides  these  festival-days, 
the  representatives  left  the  matter  of  ordering  one  in  1648  to  the 
council;  and  a  paper  shows  that  the  latter  body  did  designate 
another  in  1671,  of  which  no  mention  is  known  to  have  been  made 
elsewhere.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  there  were  other 
thanksgivings,  during  the  same  period,  ordered  at  dates  different 
from  those  of  such  days,  as  just  now  enumerated. 

With  regard  to  fasts,  designated  by  the  Massachusetts  authori- 
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ties  in  this  time,  though  thej  were  more  in  number,  as  contained 
on  legislative  records,  than  thanksgivings,  yet  there  were  less  of  \ 
them,  as  periodical,  than  of  these  festivals.  Bat  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  propriety  of  confessing  human  unworthiness  and  inter- 
ceding for  Divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  pursuits 
of  the  sea,  and  other  avocations  of  community  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son, and  the  deep  religious  impression  of  our  fathers  that  they 
ought  not  to  omit  such  an  obligation,  force  upon  our  minds  the  in- 
ference, that  fasts  would  be  even  more  likely  to  be  appointed  for 
the  spring,  than  thanksgivings  in  the  fall.  It  is  very  probable, 
that,  if  the  regular  journal  of  the  assistants  or  council  had  been 
preserved,  it  would  have  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  vacancies,  as 
to  such  holy  days,  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  statements  and 
remarks.  For  this  assertion,  we  have  the  subsequent  fact.  From 
the  fire  of  1747,  when  all  the  minutes  of  the  council  for  many  pre- 
vious years,  except  a  few  of  general  import,  were  destroyed,  to 
1765,  there  are  notices  of  seventeen  periodical  appointments  of 
thanksgivings,  as  well  as  the  same  number  of  periodical  fasts,  on 
the  journals  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  while  the  records  of 
the  general  court  contain  only  about  five  of  such  appointments  of 
each  kind.  The  reasons,  so  advanced  to  account  for  deficiencies 
of  this  sort  in  Massachusetts,  would  apply  to  similar  deficiencies 
in  the  rest  of  New  England  jurisdictions.  At  this  point,  we  may 
ask  what  should  be  our  decision  on  the  question  before  us  ?  We 
perceive,  that  we  ought  not  to  depend  altogether,  for  a  reply,  on  the 
General  Court  records  of  New  England  now  extant.  We  perceive 
from  the  journals  of  Connecticut,  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were 
periodical  there,  and,  from  the  same  authority  and  concurrent  rea- , 
sons,  were  very  probably  so  in  other  of  its  adjacent  colonies,  by^ 
1650.  And  even  if  Connecticut  journals  did  not  afford  such  testi- 
mony, there  are  other  considerations,  which  forbid  the  surrender 
of  this  inference.  As  to  the  periodical  order  in  view,  before  the 
year  just  named,  we  are  left  to  judge  from  the  character  and  con-  . 
dition  of  our  ancestors  as  well  as  from  their  recorded  practice. 
This  practice,  so  far  as  notice  of  it  has  come  down  to  our  know- 
ledge, implies  nothing  contrary  to  such  order,  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that,  in  several  in- 
stances, no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  when  actually  existing,  on  the 
registers  of  legislation,  strongly  intimate,  that  this  order  com-' 
menced  at  the  beginning  of  New  England.  ' 

A  single  glance  at  the  character  and  condition  of  the  primitive 
colonists,  instantly -suggests  that  the  Puritans  would  almost  as 
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soon  tbink  of  n^lectiiig  to  caltiyate  the  groimd  sod  still  look  for 
aharrest^as  to  omit  a  public  iSuit  m  the  spring,  and  of  neglectiiig  to 
I  gather  in  the  abondanee  of  thdr  fields  and  still  expect  to  be  fed, 
as  to  omit  the  appointment  of  a  thanksgiving  in  the  autumn.  This 
appears  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  under  all  the  circmnstaneea 
(^  the  case.    Hence,  may  we  not  reasonably  make  op  our  mindsy 

•  that  fasts  and  thanksgiyings  have  been  periodical  from  the  first 
colonization  of  New  England  ? 

Nor  is  this  inference  invalidated  by  the  objection,  that  it  inTolves 
an  implication  contrary  to  the  canse  for  which  our  fathers  de- 
clined conformity  with  the  established  holy  days  of  the  Episcopal 
chnrcL  The  truth  is,  had  they  kept  their  fasts  and  thanksgiTings 
a  single  day  before  or  after  Passion  week  and  Christmas,  it  would 
have  broken  up  the  association  of  the  mind  which  was  the  object 
of  their  alteration.  But  in  allowing  them  the  sweep  of  sereral 
weeks  for  such  days,  they  had  ample  scope  to  rid  themselres  of  the 
charge  of  making  a  distinction  without  any  difference. 

S2.  OBBSBYAKCB  BT  OTHKB  STATES. 

Wb  have  now  reached  the  point  where  notice  should  be  taken 
of  fasts  and  thanksgirings  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  in  such  portions  as  were  under  Episcopal 
discipline,  these  days  were  kept  there,  for  a  long  period,  according 

:  to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  English  established  church.  The 
Lent  and  Christmas  of  those  parts  of  our  country  were  to  them 
as  the  periodical  fasts  and  thanksgirings  of  the  Puritans.    Their 

,  other  similar  seasons  were  to  them,  in  some  respects,  like  the  ad- 

•  ditional  ones  of  Congregationalists.  As  a  matter  of  general  con- 
cernment to  all  the  British  American  colonies,  they  were,  as  pre- 
riously  expressed,  required  by  the  law  of  England,  passed  1606, 

•  to  keep  an  annual  thanksgiring  on  the  fifth  of  November,  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  It  was  subse- 
quently enacted  by  the  Parliament,  that  there  should  be  a  fast  for 

«the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and,  also,  a  thanksgiring  for  the  birth  and 

•  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  every  successive  year. 
While  these  laws  were  complied  with  in  our  Episcopal  colonies, 
they  seem  to  have  been  neglected,  as  to  their  religious  observance, 

«  by  the  nonconformists  of  New  England.    In  the  year  1661,  the 

•  legislature  of  Virginia  incorporated  the  two  last  enactments  with 
their  laws.**  Besides,  when  any  great  event  transpired  in  England, 
eithw  joyful  or  sorrowful,  orders  were  received  thence  by  the  colo- 
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nists  of  our  country,  till  the  revolution  of  our  independence,  to  * 
keep  thanksgivings  or  fasts,  which  was  accordingly  and  punctually 
done. 

In  addition,  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  ordered  by  provincial  and 
national  congresses,  have  been  observed  throughout  the  Union. 

Having  thus  cleared  our  way  of  these  more  general  particulars, 
we  will  now  look  at  individual  sections  of  our  republic.  In  none% 
of  these  have  the  periodical  fasts  of  New  England  ever  been  ap- 
pointed by  public  authorities.*  Such  occasions  have  been  ob- 
served by  various  denominations  of  dissenters  therein,  whenever 
the  exigencies  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  them- 
selves, or  neighbourhood,  or  country,  seemed  to  require.  Other 
denominations,  who  conform  with  the  rituals  of  their  respective 
churches,  have  had  their  holy  days  in  the  spring  and  winter  and 
other  established  seasons. 

As  to  annual  thanksgivings,  like  those  of  New  England,  the 
only  States  which  are  known  by  the  writer  to  have  had  them  ap* 
pointed  by  their  chief  magistrates,  are  New  Jersey,  New  York,  • 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.     They  have  been  observed  in  New* 
Jersey  for  not  less  than  a  half-century.     They  began  to  be  ap- 1 
pointed  by  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York,  in  1819,  and  have  been 
so  continuedf  till  the  present  year.    For  ten  years  they  have  been 
kept  in  Michigan ;  for  six  years  in  Ohio ;  and  for  three  or  four  in 
Indiana.     In  these  States,  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  thanks- 
giving is  less  and  Christmas  more  observed,  in  proportion  to  the' 
population,  than  in  New  England.  As  a  substitute  for  thanksgiving, 
in  the  States  which  do  not  keep  it,  are  Christmas  and  other  similar 
seasons.     The  manner  of  observing  these,  as  described  by  Lucian 
Minor,  Esq.,  relative  to  Virginia,  has  a  particular  application  to 
nearly  all  such  States.     His  language  is — <«  Christmas,  a  four  days' 
holiday,  maintains  here  its  old  English  character  of  festivity,  being  ' 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  your  November  thanksgiving.     Those 
four  days  and  one  day  each  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  are  the 
only   stated  holidays  among  us,  and  these  are  enjoyed  by  aU 
colours  and  conditions,  who  choose,  but  mostly  by  aU  of  the  slaves."  ^ 

Since  these  remarks  were  made,  in  1841,  for  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  there  has  been  an  increasing  inclination,  in  our  Re- 

*  The  Dutch  government  of  New  Tork  appointed  a  fast  to  be  kept  March  4th, 
1648-4,  on  account  of  Indian  troubles ;  and  a  thanksgiTing  to  be  obserred  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1646,  for  restoration  of  peace. 

fThe  ExecutiYC  of  New  Tork  State,  howeyer,  designated  a  general  Fast  for  the 
month  of  April,  1841. 
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public,  for  the  observance  of  annual  thankBgivings.  The  ensuing 
States  were  noted,  as  complying  with  such  a  custom  in  the  years 
which  succeed  them: — Kentucky,  1842;  Georgia,  1843 ;  Missouri 
and  Maryland,  1844 ;  Illinois,  1845 ;  Louisiana,  1846 ;  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  1847.  So  did  the  Territory  of  Oregon  in  the  year  last 
named.  The  cities  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and 
Washington  kept  a  similar  festival,  1845.  In  1851,  there  were  not 
more  than  three  out  of  our  thirty  States,  who  failed  to  imitate  the 
fathers  of  New  England  in  so  pleasant  and  desirable  a  practice. 

Having  thus  travelled  over  the  diversified  course  of  our  inquiry, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  long-continued  customs,  which  originated 
in  religious  opinions  of  various  shades  and  tendencies.  Whatever 
be  the  forms  or  times  of  worship  associated  with  these  customs,  so 
sacred  a  service — ^if  dutifully  performed — ^is  alike  beneficial  in 
promoting  humility  for  our  sitiful  deficiencies,  and  gratitute  for  our 
numerous  mercies ;  in  exalting  the  mind  to  (rod  while  an  inhabit- 
ant of  earth,  and  the  soul  to  heaven,  when  disenthralled  from  its 
clayey  tenement.  Blessed  indeed  are  they  who  so  commune  with 
Him  in  public,  as  to  be  partakers  of  his  sanctifying  presence  in 
private,  and,  hereafter,  to  be  filled  with  His  fulness  for  ever. 
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0.  23.  27.82. 87 ;  ad  ScapnL e. 2;  Origan,  oontr. 
Oala.  L  L  p.  7.  L  tIL  p.  334.  ad.  Spanc. ;  Dlonva. 
up.  Boaeb.  h.  a.  I.  tL  e.  40;  Mlnudna  Felix. 
OotoT.  p.  861.  ad.  Paris.  1006 ;  Cyprian  da  Uol. 
Tanltata.  p.  14.  ad  Damatriao.  p.  19L  ed.  Bram. 
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5.  Ep.84.36. 

8.  Eoel.  Hlat  tL  e.  48. 

4.  InEB.e.8;EpiatadBnatle.partLdiat98.e.Sft; 

Duret  part  IL  oana.  10.  qiueat  L  e.  7. 
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0.  Boaeb.  Bed.  Hlat  Ub.  tL  e.  48. 
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EpIat  ad  Araae. 
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1.  Jnstin  Mar.  Apol<«.  tt. ;  Buaeb.  h.  e.  tI.  o.  8. 8. 

Til.  c  18;  BaalL  M.  Horn,  in  Pa.  zzrUL;  Cyp. 

5.  Enaab!  Yit  Oonat  Hb.  U.  e.  2;  Hlat  EooL  Ub. 

TiU.  e.  2;  TertoU.  ApoL  e.  89;  Da  Cor.  MIL  e. 

8;  Cyp.  ep.72. 
Z.  Comment  in  PhD.  L 1 ;  1  Tim.  Ul.  1. 
4.  Cyp.  ep.  66. 09. 42;  Aognat  In  Pa.  zIt.  16l 
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12.  Condi.  Trullan.  c  19;  Condi.  Mogunt  L  a  2; 

LndoTld.  PIL  Capitol.  L  a.  816.  c.  28  et  aeq. 

13.  Condi.  Trident  aeaa.  6.  o.  2.  aeas.  21  a  4. 

14.  Tbeodoret  EocL  Hist  Ub.  6.  e.  17;  Boa  Bed. 
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16.  OoDdl.  Neooaanr,  A.  n.  814.  e.  U;  Agath.  A.  n. 
606.0.17. 
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1.  Bingham's  Antlq.  bk.  U.  e.  14. 

2.  Ant  Dttrr.  Dlaaart  de  Sulfraganeis  aen  Tkarila 

In  Pontiflealibaa  Epiaooporum  Oermani».  BIop 

terim.  i.  884  et  aeq. 
8.  Conoil.  Neocnaar.  c  18. 
4.  Condi.  AntiodL  e.  8. 

6.  COndL  Chaloedon. 
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7.  Bingham's  Antla.  bk.  tt.  e.  18. 
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0.  OondL  CbkTtbag.  4.  o.  8. 4;  Constlt  EeoL  Alez. 
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4.  In  Jes.  Hom.  16.  in  2  Cor. 
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p.  67 ;  Condi.  MiloTlt  e.  12. 

9.  Cyp.  ep.  88.  (al  38.)  0.  (al  14.)  40.  (al  49.)  24.  (al 

S9.)  66.  (al  69;)  BaaU.  M.  ep.  819;  Epiphaa. 

Haar.  67. 21.  09. 18.  Chnraoat  de  Saeerd.  Ub. 

ULe.6. 
10.  Enseb.  e.  h.  Ub.  tL  e.  43.  tU.  e.  28.  80 ;  Oondl. 

IlUber.  0.  80;  OondL  ArletL;  CondL  Tolet 

L;  Oondl.  Bracar.  U.;  Chaloedon.  Nlc  e.  IL 
U.  Lao.  M.  Eplst  02.  e.  1. 

15.  Irenleom.  p.  273  et  seq. 

13.  ConcU.  NeoeaBsar.  e.  13. 

14.  Soorat  Hist  Bed.  Ub.  tL  o.  9. 

16.  Soaomen.  h.  e.  Ub.  tUI.  e.  12. 
10.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rostte. 

17.  Orat  20;  Oondl.  Chaloedon.  o.  14;  Leon.  M. 

Ep.  ad  Don.  eto. 

18.  Oodin.  de  OOe.  M.  Bod 

19.  Cyp.  Eplst  0. 14.  23;  Bpiph.  Hierea.  67.  no.  1. 
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Apwit  Cbnat.  Ub.  iL  c  44.  e.  80. 
Condi.  Mic.  c.  18. 
OoQcll.  Garthag.  It.  e.  87. 
Agatli. e.  16.  17 ;  Tolat.  It.c. 89;  Arelat  UL a  1; 

Bnoar.  liL  e.  6;  laldore.  Uiap.  lib.  iL  e.  UL 
ttegera  Handboeh.  L  p.  142  et  aeq.  oomp.  Ao- 

guKti,  Handbach.  L  p.  341  at  aeq. 
Sraom.  lib.  tU.  e.  10;  Alezaad.  ep.Enefeb.  ^ 

TlMod.  lib.  L  a  4;  Juatin,  Korell.  iiL  e.  L 
Suaeb.  Hiat.  lib.  tL  43. 
Scnomen.  Eed.  Hiat  Ub.  tILo.  48. 
OondL  Tnxtm.  1.  c.  1. 3. 
Oonatitat  Apoat  TiiL  e.  38;  Oondl.  me.  e.  18; 

Arelat  L  a  1^;  AiicjFa.e.8;  Hleron.  ep.  86, 

adEragr. 
Oonatitat  Apoat  Titt.  e.  18;  Bosobl  Bed. Hlit 

7.  c  19. 
ApoL  i.  (al  iL)  1 66.  p.  830.  ed  Oberth. 
Oonatitat  Apoat  Tifi.  e.  18. 
Q]^.  ep.  0.  (al  16.)  p.  87;  HIaron. OommeBt  in 

Angnat  qaaeat  6.  et  N.  T.  OOBit  6. 
Oonatitot  Apoat  IL  e.  §7;  HIaroii.  ep.  67;  0(ai> 

dL  Yaaenae.  IL  a  3L 
Boaom.  h.  e.  Ub.  TiL  e.  10. 
Oonatitat  Apoat  TiiL  e.  6.  6.  10;  diTTaaat 

Horn.  ZTlL  in  Heb.  ix.;  Horn.  iL  in  1  Oor. 
Oomment  in  Epbea.  e.  fr. 
TtortuU.de  Bap.  e.  17;  Cyril.  Hieroa.  Oatedi. 
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lib.UL&l;  BaaU.H.e.24:  Boaom. Htat BocL 
Ub.  tIL  e.  16.;  Oodez.  Theod.  Ub.  rd. 

%  Boaom.  Hiat  Bod.  Ub.TULe.0;  OondL  Cbalea- 
doni  a  14.  (al  16.) 

8.  TerioU.  de  veland.  Tligln.  e.  0. 

4.  Oonatit  Apoat  Ub.  tL  e.  18;  Eplnhanhia,  as- 
poa  fid.  c  21 ;  Joatln  Mar.  tLo.  6;  BInterim. 
•.436-7. 

6.  demena  Alex.  Btrom.  7.  806. 

8.  Oonatit  Apoat  Ub.  tUL  e.  10;  Oom^lL  Gbalea- 
don.  c.  lo;  Trnllan.  o.  14.  o.  40. 

7.  OoncU.  Nie.  e.  10 ;  Laodle.  e.  11. 

8.  OonaUtat  Apoat  Ub.  tUL  c  28.  Ub.  IL  a  38. 67. 

68.  Ub.  HL  7. 

0.  TertaU.  De  Bap.  17. 

10.  De  Tirg.  TeL  o.  0. 

11.  Gbryaoat  De  Saeerd.Ub.  iL 

12.  OonaUtat  Apoat  Ub.  UL  e.  0. 

110.  Or^fvMflaeoiw,  p.  174. 

1.  Theodoret  Hint.  Ecel.  Ub.  i.  c.  26. 

3.  HIar.  Comment  Eaech.  48.  0pp.  torn.  t.  470. 
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aad.  Ul  tarn.  L  pu  isr ;  «•<. 


4.  OoadLAmeLlT.e.38;Cfcatod.actML 

8L  Dectet  OmtiaiiL 38. c  1;  Gngor.. 
tItzxiT.cl;  OoMfl. Ibbt  vIE. 

7.  Tgl.  Lampert  Htat  Matmn. UK  iT.e.86; 

dLUlcvaa.p.34.e.4;  Hai4alB.tam.vL] 
iLp.l7i8. 

111.  Qr.flhMHfinnni,pil7T. 
1.  Bp.  30.30.  84. 36. 40. 78. 70. 
8L  Bairaigarten  Eriaatd.ch.Alfc»flL«.138; 
atit  Apoat  llbL  tUL  e.  3L 

8.  BaaUM.Bp.Ctoa.61;ODodLCbi<li.lr.e.8L 
4.  Oondl.  THdentamB.xxiU.e.8L 

6.  Oonatit  Apoat  tUL  e.  11;  OondL  Laodhu  tL 
33. 26;  £iaab.  Hiat  Bed.  X.  cl4;  QrpwapLtL 
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II.  QrAwfcrs.PLl79l. 

1.  Qyp.ep.24.al30.ap.88.al88: 

3.  Boerat  h.  a.  Ub.  UL  e.  1 ;  Bommaa.  k.  a. 

c3. 
8.  Apoat  Oonatit  vllLe.  38. 

4.  Cniyaoat  Horn,  in  John  rxrlB. 


▼. 


12.  QfFtmemion,  awm»  ii  P^  181 

1.  Oondl.  Laodic  0.16.60. 17;  Bat  Dir.OaeLlihu 

iL  e.  1.  e.  8. 
8L  Bingham'a  Antlq.  bk.  UL  e. 7;  Iftvdt  Haai' 

bneh.  tt.  p.  208. 
8.  Joatln,  NofeU.  8.  e.  1. 
4.  Oomp.  e.  xvL  and  Prim.  Ch.  e.  xfi. 

18.  <y  jto^pfta,  Aeol^»Ut$,  er  AtOgki,  pu  181. 

1.  TltGonaUtM.Ub.UL&8;OBmdLGtathaf.4. 

0.  6;  Ctp.  ep.  7. 84. 62. 10. 77.  •!& 

2.  Oondl.  Ciirthag.  4.  a  8. 
8wO!jrp.E|ita.  78770. 

14.  QrOHtor«.ar  JttaHtmparitPulOft. 
L  Akainna,d»Dlr.Oip.pL9B0;  8tatOn.Ckr. 

1  Bintorim.  i.  811. 

16.  QrAaaM6anMMfeArpmdiqf  OaCftwvimrf 

qf  tihaacivy,pil8& 

1.  BplphaD.  Bxpodt  Vld.  e.  SL 
2L  moron,  de  Bmt  Otdin.  Bod. 
8.  Angnatin.  c  unaeent  Bbw  UL  e.  SL 
4.  Joatln  Norell.  2.  8. 40. 

6.  Ood.Jaatin.Ub.LUtlL4xLtttl7;OBd.llMO> 

doa.  T  .  ttt  88.  L  L 
8.  Bocrat.  h.  a  Ub.  tU.  o.  28. 

7.  Ood.I1ieodoa.  lib.  xvL  tit  3.L4S.48;  Ood.  Jw- 

tln.  Ub.  L  tit  8.  L 18;  OoU.  Oonatit  Bad.  Uk 
L  tit  8.  e.  18;  OoneO.  Ghaloed.  Aet  L 

8.  Da  Oaiwe.  Mediaas  lAllBltatii ;  Donatt  nlloB. 

dhr.  off.  lib.  IL  &  L  n.  14. 

9.  Oaramon.  Rom.  lib.  L  aee.  3;  MaMIVm  Mo^ 

ItaL  tom.  tt.  p.  68L 

18.  QfQgJem-t^ihtChmnhmihdm^ii^Uiki 
Clmgy^  p.  187. 

L  Bnaeb.  h.  e.  Ub.  vL  e.  38;  Booal  h.  a.  Ub.  tL  c 
6.  Ttt.  0. 3;  Bowman,  h.  a.  Ubw  vU.  e.4L  irflL  e. 
37. 

3.  TertaILadBoapal.e.4;  Qyp.ap.12. 
8.  Baaeb.  h.  e.  Ub.  tU.  a  30;  Boent  h.  e.  lib.  fl.  e. 

80 ;  OondL  Iteh.  Aet  L ;  OondL  Chaloed.  Aet  L 

4.  Leon.M.ep.10. 16. 88;  Oragar.M.ep.llb.Lep. 
10.84. 

6.  Gear,  ad  Oodin.  p.  6.  IS. 

6.  Bincman  Rhemenaia.  ad  Proeatea  BegnL c  12; 

Da  Oange,  Gloaaar.  A.  B.  Klanalng  da  fi^ynaal- 
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17.  (y0bMUMMa{{yie«rf4ri)hcabiirdk,9.190. 

1.  Cyp.  Kptot  83.  d.  34. 

8.  Apol.  lUniio.F«L46.(B8B.U.«.i».oa.) 

8.  AdT.  Haeres.  IL  67.  (Ban.  U.  88. 4. 166  a.) 
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18.  Bplflt  Ub.  TiL  12;  Ub.  U.  88. 
14  Ooneil.  Braca.  L  can.  21;  Harduin.  torn.  01.  p. 

862. 

16.  TertttU.  de  PfMsript  H»ret  o.  41 ;  Ghrysost 

Homil.  8.  in.  Bp.  ad  Ooloas. ;  Optat  IfUerit  de 
Sflhismate.  Donat  lib.  liL;  OaTantI,  Theaaur. 
8acr.  Rit  torn.  L  p.  77;  Ambros.  de  Dlgnat 
fiaeenL  c  6.  2l 
1«C  CalToer.  Btt  Bod.  L  p.  472. 

17.  Oatodieo.  Mystagog.  ▼. 1 4;  Chiysost  Homll. 24 

in  1  Cor.  10 ;  Theobhylaet  Oomment  in  Ooloas. 
8d.  0pp.  torn.  IL ;  IsMor.  Pelus.  Bplst  lib.  L  ep. 
77.  ad  Diosenr.  p.  88;  August  de  Vera  Be- 
Ug.  0.8;  De  Bono  Peraevcrantto,  e.  18. 

iM.  QfihtAMImioamdGuturminSlitfftiVtmt 
iV8|«r,p.824 

1.  Joadi.HUdebraad,]>ePredbasTeC«rum  Chris* 
tianorum.  Helmst  1786. 4;  Godofr.  Wcgner, 
De  Orationibns  Jaonlatorlis.  Begh»Bontl708. 
4;  J.  Btlrger,  De  Oesttbus  PrBoantiuM  Tet 
GhrlsUanoram,  1790. 8. 

S.  TsrtulL  de  Orate.  11-28.  ed.  Oberth.  ton. UL  p. 


8.  Oomp.  Hug.  Orotii  Adnolat  ad  Matt  4  6. 
4  Oondl.  Nic e.  20;  Oomp.  TwtoU.  d«  Oor.  e.  8. 

6.  De  Orat  ol  8L  ed.  Obeiih.  torn.  iU.  p.  680. 
4  Bplst  119. 0. 16. 

7.  De  Spiiit  8.  e.  27. 

8.  August  8.  In  Ps.  86;  Jo.  t^anlsn  Da  Instit 

Rer.  Ub.  tt.  a  12. 
0.  Apost  Constit  Ub.TllL  a  9. 10;  HenuB  Factor. 

part  i.  Tis.  1;  Clemens  Rom.  1  Bp.  ad  Cor. 

|48:  TsituU.  ad  Souml.  o.  4;  OilgendeOrat 

e.  81;  Bueeb.  h.  e.  Ub.  IL  e.  28;  Ub.  t.  e.  6; 
*       DeTllaOoDstwtM.Ub.iT.e.61;Cbi7soet 


BottU.  18.  in  Al  AM.  ad  Our.:  Auguftde 
avit  Dd.  22. 0. 8;  Ommr.  Arelat  BoniL  84; 
Prudent  Ohthemer.  Hjrmn.  U. 

10.  Chrysoat  Homil.  28. 29 ;  Oonstft  Apoat  Ub.  tUL 

0.4 

11.  Bocrat b.e.Ub.liie.l8.a87;  Tbeodoret, h. e. 

Ub.  T.  0. 14 19. 

12.  Orlfen,deOrat20;Cb;i7iottInPB.140;Buseb. 

Tit  Constant  Ub.  It.  e.  14 
14  Omasttt  Apoet  Ub.  tIL  ei  44;  Cyril,  HlerosoL 

Oatephea    Hjstag.  L  e.  2.  4  9;  Bingham, 

Antlq.  ToL  t.  p.  SV6-80;  Jerome,  Oomment 

in  Amoe,414 
14  Antlq.  a  iU.  0.4 1 16. 

16.  Prim.  Christ  part  1.  a  9. 

14  TartulLdeOnte.19;  De  J4im.o.lO;  Ojn.de 
Orat  Dom.  p.  886,  (e4  Oberth.;)  ChzyaDatom, 
Hom.  4;  De  B.  Anna. 

17.  Lib.  tti.  0.  69;  Ubw  tUL  0. 84:  Ja  Osadan.  Da 

InstitatUb.liLei2-4 

CHAPTBB  XTI. 

OF  TBI  fSAUniDT  Of  tHM  OBUBOB. 

IL  ar<IN9AMl^MAorttte,pw827. 

1.  TiertuIL  Apol.  o.  2. 

2.  Bed.  Hist  Ub.  U.  82. 

4  De  Anima.  &  9;  Bnaeb.  Tit  Const  Ub.  It.  o. 
46 ;  Oomp.  Metriseb.  Offenbar.  s.  88;  BuU's  De- 
fends Fidd  NioniB.|UL&9L  p.814dtedbj 
Mttnter. 

14  QrasJMe4r5iGN0iiVtF.829. 

1.  In  Ps.  zlT. 

2.  Seim.  14  in  Tertk  Apost 

8.  Ghrysost  Horn.  84  in  1  Oor. 

4.  Ghrysost  in  Ps.  146;  Horn.  144 

4  Beef.  HM.  ii.  e.  94 

4  PanUnus,  Tit  Ambros.  { 18;  August  Ooinftfl. 

7.  Alts'  iiiehUete  Gottavlienst,  {614 

14  QrMelbieer^AMrediAtffe,p.881. 

1.  Chryaost  Bxpos.  hi  Ps.  xU. 

2.  QesehichtsiMnKb.  U.  pp.  106-90L 

4  BrMb  snr   BeflMemng  der  Humaaitit  7. 

SamueL  s.  28  et  seq.,  dted  by  AaguatI,  Dank* 

wttrdigkdten,  toL  t.  s.  296, 207. 
4  Chrysoat  Horn,  in  Pa.  xlL  and  Ps.  xdL 
6.  August  Oontes.  Ub.  Is.  o.  9.  p.  114 

GHAFTBR  XTIL 


ov  TBI  on  or  TBI  scBmum  IR 

|L  iVeKiidMry  JEeNMrl»,  p.  884 

L  Ghr.  Fr.  Waleh*!  Kritfaehe  Unterauohung  Tom. 
Oebrauaehe  der  heligen  Schrlft  nntw  den 
alten  Christen  in  den  drqr  eraten  Jahrfann- 
derten.  Leipilg,  1779. 8 ;  K.  A.  Crednen  Anse* 
ben  u.  GebiaiKh  der  neuteetam.  Sehrlnen  en 
den  beyden  enten  Jahrhunderten.  8.  Beytr. 
sur  Elnlettung  in  die  bibUrchen  Scfariflen. 
B.  1. 1833.  4  s.  1-02;  Leand.  ran  Bas,  Aus* 
zttge  BUS  den  helL  Tttem  and  aadaren  Leb* 
rem  der  kathol.  klrdie  ttber  das  northwen* 
dlge  und  nOdidie  Bibdleaen  f  snr  Aultauin* 
tcning  der  KatboUken.  Leipdg,  1808.  4 
Zweyte  Auigabe.  Sulsbarh,  1814  8;  QoU. 
Bm.  Tentiel ;  de  ritu  Leotlonum  aaeramm. 
TIteb.  1684  4 ;  Jo.  Andr.  Sehmld,  de  Primitl- 
T«  BodedsD  Leetlonibua.  Hdmat  1697. 4;  De 
Leetfonariia  Utriusque  Bedeete.  Ib^  1704  4 

Z  Apolog.  L  c  67.  p.  m  ed.  Oberth. 

4  Apolog.  a  SO;  Ad  Uzoram.  Ub. IL  o.  6;  De  Aal* 
ma.  0.9. 

4  Apol.  0. 90. 

6.  De  Anima.  e. 

4  TertuIL  de  Pmseript  HsR«te.41;  Qjp.Bpia4 
8484 

7.  Apost  CimsUt  Ub.  il.  o.  24o.  67;  Orifea,* 
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tn  COM.  m.  45. 60;  Hnctfl  OonmMitOriK.iii 

8.&.P.8.1M;  CbiTaort. Horn.  1b  John;  Horn. 

▼UL  In  Kp.  ad  Buh.;  Horn,  in  Pntee.  torn. 

UL  p.  86-68. 
8.  Apost  Oonstit  lib.  IL  o.  N.  lib.  tIU.  e.  6.  lib.  ▼. 

e.19;  Th«o(loi«tb.tt.llb.Lc.7;  OonelLLaod. 

c  60;  CarUiag.  UL  e.  47 ;  Cfaaloed.  e.  IS.  14; 

TUH.  L  c  3;  Vmbbm^  IL  &  8;  Tatentlii.  e. 

Lete. 
0.  LMdie.  e. 60;  Ooaea. OutlMg.  ifi.  a  47;  Cnti 

of  JtroMlem,  Cmtmcbm.  W.  c  88;  BoIIbL  Sz- 

podt.  BjrmboL  Ap.  e.  87. 88. 

10.  Xawb.  h.e.  lib.  U.  0.28;  Htenm.Xp.adDaidaa. 

0pp.  torn.  UL  p.  40;  Ongor.  Mjm.  Ont  in 
fnomOrdin. 

11.  J.  MOoeher'a  HAndbodi  dor  ChiML 

0«Mh.  Th.  iiL  a.  76.  ff. 

12.  MabUlon,  d«  Utnif.  QaL  Ub.  tt.  p.  187  et  seq. 
U.  Xtueb.  h.  «.  tL  14.1a.  26.  UL  a  itt.  Ifi.  It.  28.iT. 

16;  AiigQ«t8enn.zlLDeflui«ti0;  DeDlran. 
46.  68. 101-3. 100. 


S.  0/ Me  Order  d»«MeAM<iSbfiptey«t 
•p.  810. 


8. 

4. 
ft. 


8;  Da 

lib. 


p.  94; 


Athaaaa.  J^log.  iL  oontim  Allan,  p.  717 ;  A«> 

gnat  in  n.  cxxziiiL  p.  060;  Avuraat. 

143.144. 
Tiertnll.  adT.  Hare.  lib.  It.  o.  2.  Hbw  t.  c 

Pneacript  Hasrat.  e.  30;  Irenmu 

iU.e.20. 
Aognat.  Bxpoa.  in  1  John*  torn.  iz.  286. 
Angiiat  Senn.  180. 140. 104. 148. 
A^iiat  Tractat.  viL  in  Joan,  torn.  Iz. 

Cniraoat.  Horn.  08.  (00.) 
a  OondL  Tblet  It.  c  IOl 
7.  Chryaoat  Hon.  7.  ad  FopoL  Antloeli;  Angoat 
Senn.  7L  De  Temp. 

i8w  CfthiMotUqflkttfmaiii^thtDMtkmmHi 

V  Hvg'a  nnlelL  in  N.  T.  The.  L  a.  248.  200;  Z»- 
eagni  Gblleetaa.  Monum.  Yet  KeeL  Or.  et 
Ut.  torn.  L  p.  401 ;  Gallaadl  BibL  Patr.  torn.  z. 

X.  Oonfeaeion,  lib.  z.  c  88. 

%  Oondl.  Oarthag.  Ui.  e.  4;  Angnat  ep.  166;  De 

GiTit  Dei.  23.  a  8;  Chiraoat.  Horn.  In  Ooioaa. 

ttLp.l7a 
iL  Cturaoat.  Ham.  UL  In  2  Theaa.  p.  881. 
4.  &  OeTanti  Theaanr.  ton.  L  p.  00-01^ 

6.  Ub.  U.  e.  67. 

0.  Barm.  zztL  ez.  L.  torn.  tUL  p.  174;  SelTagKlL 

Antlq.  Chn.  Inatlt  lib.  U.  p.  1. 

7.  Ghxyaoat  Hom.  L  in  Matt  p.  18. 

8.  Oontn  VigiL  e.  3;  YgL  e.  4. 

{6.  Q^MeAi«Kr,p.840. 

1.  OoneO.  Tolet  tU.  c  10;  OondL  Nieaan.  0. 

%,  Athanaa.  ad  MareeU.  torn.  L  p.  060;  Ambroe.  In 

Pa.  Dar.  Prof.  0pp.  p.  1270. 
8.  OondL  Toloaat  a.  d.  1120.  o.  12;  Haid.  torn.  U. 
partU. 

CHAPT8R  XTHL 

ov  BonuiB. 

{1.  GfeMrot  Jtonarl»,iVinMe,e<e.  P.SM. 

L  Bern.  Baehenbarif  a  Yenoeh  einer  Oeedildite 
dar  OffentUehen  Religiona-Yortrilge  In  del 
Giiediiaohen  and  Leteinlacben  Klrehe  Ton 
den  Zeiten  Chrieti  bla  aur  RefbnnAtfon.  Enter 
H«it»tabadinltt  Ton  Ghrinto  bis  Ghnraoatomua 
and  Angnatln.  Jena.  1786.  8 ;  H.  Tn.  Tkadiir* 
ner:  De  Claris  Eedeete  Yeteria  Oratoribna. 
Oommeniat  L-lz.  Lim.  1817-1821. 4. 

%.  8.  Camp.  Yitrlnga  de  STnagogne.  Yti.  pJMO  et 
aeq.  600  et  seq.;  Rnempherdna  de 

iL  Apol.  L  e.  07.  p.  222.  ed.  Oberth. 
4.  Apol0get  Adr.  Gent  e.  80. 


6.  UKH.&67.0oBp.8.0oCeler.a.a.O.  b.  1;  J. 

L.  SelTacgU  Antia.  Cbr.  Inatitnt  lib.  11.  p^  1. 
0.  Ub.  U.  e.  SSTub.  cTlO. 

7.  8.  Patr.  Apoat  ed.  Got.  edit  Amateind,   1T9A.  £ 

ton.  L  p.  OSn  et  aeq. 


|2.  Cfihtmh^ 


fheHomdiks 
p.  360. 


I 


L  A] 


£!?-. 


B 


2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 


&  07.  ed.  Obettftu  p.  222; 
Iib.tt.e.11;  PanUn.Yita. 
Tbeodor.  h.  e.  It.  e.  0. 7. 
Horn.  z.  in  1  Ep.  ad  Tim.  p.  464. 
Soaomea.  HIat  BocL  Ub.  tUL  &  27. 
PoeddU.  Yita.  Angnat  o.  6;  OiiTaoat 
2Tltz.lnlTta.ttL 
&  Boaeb.  Bed.  HIat  Ub.8.  e.  10. 

7.  OondL  Yaaena.  U.  e.  2.  a.  n.  620;  8. 

Prslbtad  Ub.  zL  Hoaa.  InBraogeLad 
nnd  Ja  DIaeoni  Ylt;  Oi«farril.Ubk  fi. 
Bnaebi  e.h.  Ub.  tL  c.  19;  Bnaab.  Ylt 
Ub.  It.  a  2»-84. 

8.  Apoat  Oooatit  Ub.  UL  e.  0. 
0.  DePnMedpte.41;  DeBivt&17;  DeT< 


IS; 


Yindn.  e.  0. 
OomeiLGi 


la  OondL  Garthaf.  e.  08. 
IL  OondL  Oartlmg.  o.  00. 

{8.  Of  ffce  Flneqtunqf  «^!ki  mi,  p.  852. 

1.  Gnndenthis  Treat  t.;  Angnat  Tr.  In  Pa. BOL 

2.  AMetCQnatltUb.tt.  0.67;  OondL  Lnodie-cM; 

OondL  AnreUan.  e.  8;  Angnat 
De  Tern.  Seem.  40. 
8.  BadLM.InHezani.Hon.2L0;Olir7ai 
z.  in  Qvn.  Horn.  0.  et  10.  ad  Antinrh 
h.  e.  Ub.  T.  e.  2L 

{4.  Of  a<£ai^^&moM^p.888. 

L  Boaafl.  IzUL  p.  006. 
2.  BIngban,  toLtL  p.  618L 

16.  OflhgFuaim^ihtPMadUTy-^UI^ 

1.  Boeratea,  b.  e.  Ub.  tL  c.  6 ;  Soaonen,  k.  e.  VBb, 
tUL  e.  6;  Angnat  de  Ctrtt.  lM.Ub.zBLS; 
4».  226.  268. 

{0.  Cf  the  Modi ^DdkMrjh^^HL 

1.  Angnat  8.  Hon.  L.  Sena.  20;  8enBB.de  Dtferda; 

8emi.40;  De  Cbtedria.  RndBwa.  e.  18;  gnaub 
de  Yttn  Oonatant  Ub.  hr.  e.  88. 

2.  Hon.  UL  de  Inoonpiehena.  ton.  tUL  Pl487; 

HooL  UL  In  1  Tfaeaa.  p.  88L 
&  Oreg.  Nan.  Orat  2;  Opp.  ton.  L  ed.  Golan,  pu 

40;  Oneadaa  Arelatenda.  Horn.  zU. 
4.  Cyp.  dfl  Ylt  GMarU,  ei  12L 

6.  Oondl.  Oarthag.  e.  24. 
0.  Femrioa  de  Gondon.  Bit  p^ 287  et  aeq.; 

ban,  ToL  tL  p.  626. 620. 

7.  Enaeb.  h.  e.  lib.  TiL ei 30 ;  Ghsyaoat  Hoaa.: 

In  Act  Apoat;  Qreg.  Nas.  Orat  32;  p.  610; 
Anguat  Bom.  L. ;  Seim.  26;  fietn.  de  Tmp. 
46;  Doetr.  Cbr.  tL  24-20. 

8.  8oerath.e.Ub.Ti.e.4;  8oaonen,h.e.lIb.TflL 

0.27;  Grig.  Naa.  Orat  82.  p.  628. 

0.  Buaeb.  h.  e.  Ub.  tU.  c  86l 

{7.  <yil>eamKnic<fenq^tteAJBiew,p.360. 

1.  fietn.  121.  Oomp.  Traetat  16  In  Joann.;  Tree- 
tat80L40. 

2.  Anguat  de  Doetr.  Cbr.  Ub.  It.  e.  16;  SerB.40; 

De  Temp.  Serm.  16 ;  De  YerK  Apoat ;  Qreaer. 

M.  10.  in  Bscdi.  p.  1144. 
Z.  Chryaoet  Hom.  4. 11. 12. 13.  20;  8d  In  BpL  ad 

Oolooi.;  Apoet  Gonotit  Ub.  tIL  c  6. 
4.  OpUtMUerit  de  Sdiian.  Don.  Ubw  UL  fin.  7. 
6.  Hnghaai,  toI.  tL  p.  400;  Oomp.  Oregor.  Naa. 

Omt  1.  de  Puga.  p.  16;  Hon.  de  Bapt  Ckr. 

torn.  L  p.  270.  ed.  n. 

{8.  0/Me  StA^ebU^ DUeomrmhgVi^  t^Omt, 

p.  868. 


1.  Ont  de  Fuga.p.  16. 
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|9.  OftheBemaieiinthiSaakmamd  Wktbem 
Ckunku,  p.  368. 

1.  Apo0t  Mid  Prim.  Gh.  a  ziiL  p.  891*411. 

CHAPTER  XDL 

IL  mooricai  Sketch,  p.  862. 

L  Traotat  A.  in  Joaan.  o.  18. 

2.  De  8i^.  S.  Ub.  L  e.  8;  Oomp.  Oyp.  Bpint  73.  ad 

8.  CyxU.  Hiaroa.  Oatach.  Ul;  Chxyaost.  Horn.  6. 
In  Ookaa.  Bern.  10. 

4.  Oomp.  Patr.  Zornii,  Hiatoria  Bndiaristin  In- 

fantum. Chr.  K.  Watomann,  Da  Pnepoafeara 
Eachariattn  reductiona. 

5.  TartulL  da  Bap.  a  1ft;  Qjp.  Xp.  7,  8,  ad  Jabd. 

daUnltatalBod.p.lia. 
e.  Da  Bap.  c.  1ft;  Comp.  da  Pmscript.  Haer.  c  14. 
e.87;  Da Pudidt  c  19. 40. 

7.  OoneU.  Aralat.  1.  e.  8:  OoneiL  Nie.  e.  8.  19; 

OondL  TrnU.  e.  6ft;  Gonoil.  OonstanU  L  c  7; 
Oondl.  Laodk.  c  7. 8. 

8.  Optatua  Milarttda  tWiiiimat,  Donat  Ub.  L  &  2. 

e.  10.  T.  0.  8.  8.  8;  Angoat  da  Bap.  contra 
Donat  lib.  It.  o.  17*  1.  e.  8;  Pnlflanttnc  Biup. 
da  FUa,  c.  29. 

{4.  Of  IhtteHptttna  Farmaiaia  and Doctrbtet n- 
laUng  to  Aftim,  p.  807. 

1.  Pastor.  Herma.  Tia.  iiL  A.  SImiL  Is. 

2.  Inn.  iiL  6.17.(19.) 
AdT.  Hrnaa.  o.  18. 
Apoat  Oonatit  TiL  c  42. 


^'^^'^ 


MiL  a  8;  Hiafon.  In  Snd. 


3. 
4 
6. 

6.  Lllfe.Tfl.c4S 

7.  TertolL  da  Gosron. 

ft6.1. 

8.  Joatin  Mar.  ApoL  1 72. 

9.  Uin.  Faliz.a  »7 

10.  TertulLda  Ooion.  HiL  o.  8. 

{ft.  Qt the  If awuilfv  which  the  Ordit¥Me€i» detiff- 
fao^ei,  p.  878. 

L  damans.  Alax.  Pasdag.  Ub.  i.  o.  6;  Justin  Mar. 

Apol.  1.  a  81 ;  TSortaU.  da  Bcu>:  a  6.  7. 10. 
2.  Cjrril,  HieroB.  Procateeh.  {  16;  Gxcgor.  Nas. 

Orat  40;  Job.  Damaac  da  FIda  Orth.  ir.  19; 

Optat  Mil.  Ub.  T.  p.  80;  Justin  Mart  Apol. 

L  0. 61-07 ;  TartuU.  de  Bap.  torn.  U.  p.  40-67. 

ed.  Obartb.  adr.  Prax.  20;  Const  Apost  Ub. 

ii.  c.  7.  Ub.  0.  9.  IL  16. 17. 18.  Ub.  7.  e.  22.  Ub. 

e.  32;  Greg.  Naa.  Els  r4  iyiov  Bawriffua, 

Orat  CyriL  Hieroa.  Catacfa.  Myittag.  1  at  11. 

iO.  Q^li|AM<Aiirfftm,p.374. 

L  GfaiTaoat  Horn.  40.  in  Gen. 

2L  atad  bj  SchOna.  it  p.  270. 

8.  Horn.  8.  on  Larit  e.  zIL 

4.  Horn,  on  Luka  zIt. 

ft.  Oommant  on  Bpist  to  tba  Bomans,  Ub.  ft. 

6.  ApoL  2.  p.  02. 94;  DiaL  Tiypb.  p.  31ft.  862. 

T.  lib.  L  Virion  8.  o.  8;  Ub.  iU.  glmiL  9.  n.  18. 

8.  Ep.  L  ad  Oorintb.  n.  17. 

9.  Tajlor  on  Baptism,  p.  ftft-ftO. 

{7.  CfJUmitatim§  tmd  JBbetfUmt,  p.  887. 
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Palmare  t.  Bomannm  IV. 
Parinense  IIL  a.  667. 
v.  a.  616. 
Patrioii  a.  466. 
a.meert 


QnlniBextam   t.    Constantiiiopolitaii 
a.  692. 


Begense  a.  489. 
Remeiue  a.  626  (-680.) 
Romanum  a.  884  (-^98.) 
a.  466. 
I.  a.  499. 
m.  (IV.)  a.  601. 
rV.  (HI.)  a.  602. 
BotomagenBe  a.  660. 

Sardioense  a.  847. 

Tairaoonense  a.  616. 
Taorinense  a.  401. 
Tauritaaum  y.  Taromoum. 
Teleptense  a.  418. 


Toletannm  L  a.  898. 

fl.  a.  681. 

m.  a.  689. 

a.  697. 

IV.  a.  688. 

V.  a.  686. 

VI.  a.  688. 

VII.  a.  646. 

Vm.  a.  668. 

IX.  a.  666. 

X.  a.  666. 

XI.  a.  676. 

Xn.  a.  681. 

Xin.  a.  688. 

XIV.  a.  684. 

XV.  a.  688. 

/   XVL  a.  698. 

XVIL  a.  694. 

Tmllanum  t.  ConBtantinopolitaniim  a. 

692. 
ToTomoum  L  a.  460. 
n.  a.  667. 

Valentinum  a.  874. 
Valletanum  a.  624. 
Vasense  I.  a.  442. 
n.  a.  629. 
Venetienm  a.  466. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX. 


Ovr  Sariovr  bom  four  yean  before  tbe  Tnlgar  era,  and  in  the  year  4709  of  the 

JoHan  Period— Crucified  A.  D.  84. 


A,D, 


Roman  Bmperon, 


Bithpptt  JBcd,  Cffieerty  and  Wr&en, 


20 

AnguetiiB,  d.  14. 
Tiberina,  d.  87. 

80 

40 

Caligola,  d.  48. 

• 

60 

Glaadins,  d.  64. 
Nero,  d.  6a 

60 

Qalba,  d.  69. 

Peter  and  Paul,  martyrs  at  Rome. 

70 

Vespasian,  d.  79. 
Titna,  d.  81. 

80 

Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

90 

Domitian,  d.  96. 

Nerra,  d.  98. 
Tn^an,  d.  117. 

Clement,  bishop  of  Bome. 

100 

110 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antiooh,  d.  116. 

120 

Hadrian*  d.  188. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolia  in  Phxypa. 
Justin  Martyr,  d.  166. 

180 

Antoninus  Hus,  d.  161. 

The  Onosties  Mareion  and  Basilides. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

140 

Polyosrp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  d.  167. 

160 

Montanus — ^The  Montanists. 
Anioet,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Hegesippus,  eoolesiastioal  historian. 
Celsus,  against  the  Christian  religion. 

160 

Soter,  bi&op  of  Rome. 

Maroua  Aurelius,  philosopher,  d. 

Claudius  Apollinarius,  bp.  of  Uierapdlis. 

180. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis. 
Bardesanes,  the  Gnostio. 

170 

Eleutherus,  Roman  bishop. 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth. 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
177.  IrenflBUS,  bishop  of  Lyons,  d.  208. 

180 

Commodus,  d.  192. 

Pantanus,  oateohist  in  Alexandria. 
Tertullian  at  Carthage. 
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Ektorical  EvenU, 


60.  Presbyters,  (itpcofSvf  cfMw^f  ittoxo^tot,)  an  order  for  the  management  of  choroh 

affairs. — ^Baptism  by  immersion.— ^Jonfession  of  belief  made  at  baptism. 
60.  Deacons. — Deaconesses. — Meetings  of  Cbristians  in  prirate  booses. — Daily 
meetings  for  dirine  service. — Daily  instraction  by  prayer,  singing,  and 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament. — ^Exclusion  of  unworthy  members  from  the 
church. — LoTe-feast  oonnected  with  the  communion. 
70.  Common  care  for  the  poor. — Contributions  to  other  ohurchea. — Church  of- 
ficers carry  on  their  former  occupations. — The  Ebionites  use  unlearened 
bread  in  the  supper. — Choice  to  church  offices  usually  by  church  officers  and 
the  churches. 
80.  Particular  days  selected  for  the  worship  of  God. — The  keeping  of  Sunday.^ 
Consecration  to  church  offices  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. — The  oelebratioa 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath  by  the  Jewish  Christians  continued. — The  yearly 
feasts  of  the  Jews  (passover  and  pentecost)  continue  among  the  Jewish 
Christians.— One  of  the  presbyters  presides  in  the  college  of  presbyters. 
90.  Country  churches  with  their  own  officers. 

100.  Reading  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  churches. 

110.  The  communion  connected  with  the  meetings  for  divine  service,  partioularly 
with  those  on  Sunday. — Catechumens. — Preparation  for  baptism  by  fasting 
and  prayer. — Growing  importance  of  the  president  in  the  college  of  pret- 
byters. 

120.  The  celebration  of  marriages  brought  into  connection  with  the  church. — 
Heathen  Christians  begin  to  celebrate  the  yearly  feasts,  but  with  altered 
views. — ^Voluntary  offerings  (rtpoof  opcu)  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion.    Traces  of  a  separation  of  divine  service  into  two  parts. 

180.  In  divine  service  the  Scriptures  are  explained  and  applied  by  the  minister. — 
Then  foUows  a  simple  celebration  of  the  supper. — The  deacons  carry  the 
elements  to  the  absent  members. 

140.  The  Scriptures  and  church  fathers  are  read  in  divine  service. — Epistolary 
correspondence  between  churches  (formate). — Formula  of  baptism  as 
generally  prevalent  mentioned  in  Justin  Martyr. 

160.  During  the  persecutions  the  Christians  hold  their  meetings  in  retired  places. 
— Laying  on  of  hands  in  baptism. — Difference  about  the  celebration  of  the 
passover  between  the  oriental  and  occidental  churches. — Inftint  baptism.^ 
Those  that  have  been  regenerated  are  ineorporated  into  the  boc^  of  the 
church  by  baptiso). 

160.  First  appearance  of  buildings  appropriated  to  public  worship. — Polycarp  has 
a  conference  with  Anicetus  on  the  disagreement  respecting  the  passover. 
— Images  and  pictures  in  the  houses  of  Christians. — Weekly  or  monthly 
collections  in  the  meetings  for  public  worship,  for  the  poor  and  the  sick. — 
Special  fasts  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  distress. — The  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  all  the  actions  and  events  of  life. — Transfer  of  the  ordinances, 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday. 

170.  Catechists. — Contest  about  the  passover  in  Asia  Minor. — Deaconesses,  who 
are  widows  above  sixty  years  old,  receive  the  usual  ordination. — In  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  common  bread,  and  wine  mingled  with  water,  were  used. 
— Images  of  Christ  among  the  heretics. — The  deaconesses  are  consulted  in 
the  celebration  of  marriage.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  partake  of  the 
Lord's  supper  with  each  other. — Abrenuntiatio  at  baptism  and  trine  im- 
mersion.— More  definite  form  given  to  the  confessions  made  at  baptism.— 
Easter-eve  and  Whitsuntide  favourite  times  for  administering  baptism  in 
the  whole  church.— Celebration  of  Easter-night  by  vigils. — Festival  of 
fifteen  days  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide. — Catholic  epistle  of  Dionysius  of 
Corinth. 

180.  The  Christian  custom  of  bwrymg  the  dead.  Church  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead  immediately  after  death  and  on  its  anniversaries. — Among 
the  Catholics  the  division  of  the  form  of  worship  into  two  parts  is  the 
universal  custom. — ^Tertullian  opposed  to  infant  baptism. — The  heretics  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Catholic  church  are,  in  Asia  Minor  and  North 
Africa,  again  baptized ;  in  Rome,  they  are  treated  as  penitents. — In  the 
oriental  church  divine  service  on  the  sabbath,  and  no  fasts. 
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180 


190 


200 

210 

220 
280 


240 


260 


260 


270 


Roman  Emptrwu 


Biahopt,  EetL  Ofieen^  and  Wrilara, 


PerUnax,  d.  198. 


SeptimioB  Serems,  d.  211. 


Carftcalla,  d.  217. 
MaorimuB,  d.  218. 
Heliogabalns,  d.  222. 

Alexander  SereniB,  d.  286. 


the  Thraeiaii,  d.  288. 


Gordiaaas  HI.  d.  244. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  d.  249. 
Decius  Tnganoe,  d.  261. 


Trebonianne  Gallns  L  d.  268. 
Gallns  Yoliuianiis,  d.  268. 
Valerian,  d.  260. 

GallieniiB,  d.  268. 

Glandina  GothicQS»  d.  270. 

Aurelianns,  d.  276. 

Tacitus,  d.  276. 
Aurelins  Probus,  d.  282. 


Tietor,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  202. 
Clemens,  eatechist  in  Alexandria. 
Cains,  presbyter  in  Rome. 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesns. 


Zephyrinns,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  218. 
208.  Origen,  catediist  in  Alexandria. 

Demetrius,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  d.  282. 


228.  Origen,  ordained  preebyter  at  Ck- 

sarea. 
Hippolitns,  bishop. 
Origen  flees  to  C»sarea  in  Palestine. 

283.  Heraclns,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Julias  Africanus. 


DionysinB,    head   of    the   catechetieal 

school  in  Alexandria. 
Minucius  Felix,  a  lawyer  in  Rome. 
244.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 

Neo-C»sarea,  d.  270. 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  266. 
248.  Cyprian,  bp.  of  Carthage,  d.  268. 


Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  261. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  262. 
Novattan. 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  268-267. 
Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Csasarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  d.  269. 

264.  Origen  d. 

Sixtus  II.  bishop  of  Rome»  d.  268. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  270. 
Sabellius. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioeh, 
266-269. 

Commodianus. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  276. 

Mani,  d.  277. 

Eutychianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  288. 

Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre. 
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Biitcricdl  EvenU. 


1801  In  the  Romish  chnrch  and  other  places  of  the  West,  fasts  on  the  Sabbath. — 
Attempts  to  determine  the  day  of  Christ's  birth.  Perhaps  a  celebration 
of  it  in  Egypt  (?) — In  the  churches  an  altar  and  pulpit  (pulpitnm,  sug- 
gestuB.) — The  office  of  readers.  The  performance  of  particular  penances 
by  the  penitents. 

190.  Images  of  Christ  among  the  heathen. — Symbolical  rites  in  baptism. — Anoint-  ' 
ing  after  baptism. — Use  of  milk  and  honey.^Kiss  of  peace. — The  laying 
on  of  hands  as  a  concluding  act,  regtfdeid  as  particularly  important. — 
Contest  between  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Rome  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  passover. — 197.  Victor  of  Rome  withdraws  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor. — The  college  of  the  presbyters 
still  exists  in  subordinate  connection  with  the  bishop. 

200.  Public  discussions  upon  the  baptism  of  heretics  in  North  Afirica. — Communion 
in  priTate  houses  in  North  Africa. — The  birthday  of  the  martyrs  celebrated. 
— ^A  house  of  public  worship  in  Edessa. 

210.  Introduction  of  Old  Testament  ideas  of  a  particular  priesthood  into  the 
Christian  church. — The  clergy,  as  a  body,  cabled  xXijpo;,  xXi;pixo»,  ordio,  in 
distinction  from  the  Xao$,  pkba,  laid, — The  catechumens  divided  into  classes 
by  Origen. 

220.  Choice  of  bishop  by  the  proyinoial  bishops  in  connection  with  the  adjacent 
churches. — The  symbol  of  baptism,  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  some  church-songs  kept  concealed  from  the  catechumens. 

280.  Origen  gave  theological  instruction  in  Ccesarea  in  Palestine. — Hippolytus 
writes  upon  the  disagreement  of  the  East  and  West  in  respect  to  sabbatical 
fasts,  and  the  contest  about  the  passover. — Composed  a  canon  ptuehaUa, — 
Opposers  of  infant  baptism  in  Egypt. — Candidates  for  baptism  exorcised. 
Consecration  of  the  water. — Houses  of  public  worship  become  more  fre- 
quent.— The  clergy  are  not  permitted  to  become  guardians,  or  to  engage  in 
any  worldly  business. — The  churches  proyide  for  the  support  of  their  clergy. 
Comparison  of  the  Christian  clergy  with  the  Jewish  priests.  Episcopus^ 
Summus  sacerdos,  PresbyterissSaoerdotes,  Diaconi  or  Clerici  (generally) 
ssLeTitsB.  - 

240.  Infibnt  communion  in  Africa,  afterward  also  in  the  East. — Clinic  baptism. 
— The  laying  of  hands  on  the  newly  bapthed  begins  to  be  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  act  of  none  but  the  bishop. — The  communion  is  extended  to 
the  sick  and  dying. — Frequent  and  large  chnrch  edifices. — Prorincial  synods 
common  in  Africa  and  proconsular  Asia.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people  participate  in  them. — Contests  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
in  Rome  and  Africa. — Subdeacons.  Acolyths.  Exorcists.  Ostiarii.^ 
Doctores  audentium  in  Africa.^?yprian  consults  with  the  presbyters  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  Sometimes  the  adyice  of  the  whole  church  is 
asked. 

250.  Easter-sabbath  a  common  fast-day  in  the  church. — Libelli  pacis  numerously 
distributed  by  the  confessors. — The  people  take  part  in  the  elections  to  the 
church  offices,  particularly  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  presbyters. — The 
bishop  nominates  the  lower  clergy. — Pope,  titie  of  illustrious  bishops.^ 
Synods  in  respect  to  penitents  in  Asia  Minor. — Triumph  of  the  Episcopal 
OTsr  the  Presbyterial  system. — Gregory  Thaumaturgus  permits  banquets 
to  be  introduced  into  the  festirals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs. — 262.  Infant 
baptism  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  declared  to  be  necessary.  Anointing 
at  baptism  required  by  Cyprian. — 253.  Stephen  of  Rome  withdraws  fellow- 
ship from  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  here- 
tics.— Two  councils  in  North  Africa  confirm  the  old  Afirican  principles  upon 
the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  heretics ;  on  this  account  Stephen  excommu- 
nicates the  North  Africans. — The  African  synod,  in  the  autumn  of  256, 
declare  in  favour  of  the  customs  of  the  African  church. 

260.  The  practice  of  cheering  the  preacher  during  the  delir^ry  of  his  sermon. — 
The  Lord's  supper  has  become  more  complicated  and  splendid. 

270.  Fixed  formularies  for  the  administration  of  this  rite  are  formed. — Cata- 
logues of  the  members  of  the  church  and  of  Christians  that  hate  died  are 
kept 
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RofMSH  Sl^p9rOT9» 


Biakopt^  EceL  Oficen,  and  WHUn. 


280 


290 


800 


SIO 


820 


880 


840 


860 


Aoreliiu  Cams,  ngcAiiriUi  C»- 

riniu,  d.288. 
NumerianuB,  d.  284. 
Dioeletian  with  Mudndan,  from 

286  to  806,  regonts  for  the 

emporon  GalerioB  and  Con- 

stantine  CUoms. 


806.  Constantias  Chloma,  d. 
Constaatine,  Maxentiiu,  Mazimi^ 

anus,  GalerioB,  Serenia,  and 
Maximin,  mien. 

807.  SeTeroB  d.  succeeded  by  Li- 
oinins. 


Mazimian,  d. 

811.  QaleriuB,  d. 

812.  MaxentioB,  d. 
818.  Maximinns,  d. 


Laoinins,  d.  824. 

Constantine  sole  emperori  d.  887. 


Constantine  11.  d.  840. 
Constantins,  d.  801. 
Constans,  d.  860. 


Pierins  and  Theognostiu  In 
Cains,  bishop  of  Some,  d.  296. 


Pamphilins,  Pres.  in  CsBsarea. 
Biarcellinns,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  804. 
Locian  and  Dorotheas,  Free,  in 


Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  811. 
Marcellne,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  809. 

Amobins,  orator  in  Sicca. 

Ensebins,  bishop  of  Borne,  811. 

Melchiades,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  814. 


Laotantins. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Sylrester,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  886. 

Arias  in  Alexandria,  d.  886. 
Easebius,  bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  Pales- 
tine, d.  840. 
Eusebias,  bishop  of  Kicomedia. 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Coostantinopleu 
Athanasitts,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  d.  878. 


JaTenoos. 

Mareas,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  886. 

Jalias  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  862. 

M aearias.  Sen.  et  Jan. 

Julius  Firm.  Matemns. 

Qregorius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

842.  Maoedonins,  bishop  of  Constanti' 

nople. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emesa,  d.  860. 
Leontius,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
Hilarius,  bishop  of  PictaTium,  d.  868. 


liberius,  bishop  of  Borne,  862-66  and 

68-66. 
Felix,  bishop  of  Borne,  866-68. 
Gyrill,  bishop  of  Jcrosalem,  d.  886. 
Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona. 
Hilary,  Dea.  Lnciferii. 
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Bktorical  Events. 


280.  Infant  baptism  common  among  the  Persian  ChristianB. 

290.  PamphiluB  establishes  a  theological  school  in  Gsosarea. — The  chnrch  year 
begins  with  Easter  festiral. — ^Attempt  to  introduce  images  into  the  churches. 

800.  Peculiar  dress  of  the  clergy. — ^Beginning  of  sacred  heraeneuties. — The 
beginnings  of  the  school  at  Antiech. — S06.  The  Couaeil  of  BlTira  forbids 
images  in  churches. — The  splendid  church  in  Nicomedia  destroyed* — The 
council  at  Elyira  eigoins  sabbatical  fasts,  oemuree  Che  irregularities  in  the  • 
keeping  of  ngils,  and  limits  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  to  one  day. — In  the 
Romish  church  the  beginning  of  an  eighty-four  years*  Easter  cycles — The 
council  at  EWira  determines  the  duration  of  Uie  catechumenate. — The 
practice  of  sending  consecrated  bread  as  a  sign  of  church  fellowship. — The 
subterranean  vaults  of  Rome  (catacombs)  us^  for  Christian  burial-places. 
— Christian  emblems,  pictures,  carving  on  the  coffins,  and  Aineral-lamps  in 
the  niches  of  the  walls. 

810.  The  council  at  Aries  gives  laws  respecting  the  baptism  of  heretics. — Churches 
are  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. — The  order  of  rural  bishops 
in  most  places  suppressed. — Regular  division  of  the  penitents  into  classes. 
— Easter  cycle  of  nineteen  years;  perhaps  established  by  Eusebius  of 
CfBsarea.— -Church  in  Tyre  built  by  Paulinus. 

820.  Establishment  of  the  canonical  age  for  bishops  and  of  seven  as  the  number 
of  deacons. — Exclusion  of  such  as  had  received  clinic  baptism  tram  the 
rank  of  clergy. — (Ecumenical  synods. — Laws  agcdnst  taking  those  who  have 
been  penitents  and  neophytes  into  church,  offices. — Fixed  regulations  re- 
specting the  number  and  time  of  the  provincial  synods. — Altars  m6stly  of 
iroed.--<kNistanttAe  and  his  mother  very  active  in  building  churches  in  Asia 
and  Europe. — The  church  of  St.  Sophia  built — Several  basilicsB  are  granted 
to  ^e  Christians*— ^1.  (In  March  and  June)  decrees  of  Constantine  in  . 
respect  to  the  observance  of  Sunday.  His  orders  respecting  the  army. 
Law  for  the  religious  observance  of  Friday. — 826.  The  Nioene  Coun<»l 
ordains  a  uniform  celebration  of  the  passorer  for  the  ehurchses,  and  com- 
mits to  the  Alexandrians  the  calculation  of  Easter.— M}elebrati«n  of  a  festi- 
val of  the  Ascension. — Four  classes  of  catechumens. — Arius,  a  writer  of 
sacred  songs. — In  the  public  worship,  particular  prayers  for  catechumens, 
energumens,  and  penitents. 

880.  Archpresbyters.  Archdeacons.  Favourite  division  of  churches  into  three 
parts — ante-temple,  nave,  and  bema  or  sanctuary. — At  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
the  celebration  of  the  passover  is  announced.  The  oriental  eighth  of  Whit- 
suntide a  general  martyr  festival. — Supplications  for  the  repose  of  the 
seuls  of  the  dead.^The  pretended  discovery  of  the  cross  in  the  Holy  Land 
promoted  the  superstition  about  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

840.  Bishops  and  emperors  exert  an  important  influence  upon  church  elections. — 
841.  Decisiott  upon  the  rights  of  provincial  synods.  New  restrictions  upon 
the  country  bishops.-— 844.  Decision  upon  the  passage  of  the  bishop  through 
'  the  different .  grades  of  the  clergy.  The  installation  of  countij  bishops 
prohibited.^Images  in  many  oriental  churches. — 841.  Decision  In  Antioch 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  passover. — Festival  of  the  Maccabees  in  Syria. 
— Anniversary  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  churches.-— 
Celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  Rome  (on  the  26th  of  • 
December.) — The  ceremonies  before  and  at  baptism  have  become  compli- 
cated. Anointing  before  and  after  baptism.  The  changing  of  the  name 
at  baptism  is  practised.  The  delaying  of  baptism  a  somewhat  general  fault, 
particularly  of  the  oriental  churches. 

860.  Church  singers.  In  the  East  the  emperors  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  bema. 
— Mnvm  urges  to  a  reformation  of  life  in  the  church,  and  is  particularly  op- 
posed to  distinction  of  rank  in  the  church. — In  Gangra,  Sunday  fasts  pro-  ' 
hibited. — The  heathen  calends  of  January  kept  among  the  Christians  as  a 
fast-day. — Responsive  singing  introduced  by  the  monks  into  the  church  of 
Antioch. — Hilarius  of  Ilctavium  a  writer  of  hymns. — ^Liturgies  are  writ- 
ten (T)  Preparatory  exorcism  on  the  days  previous  to  baptism  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem.— iBrius  attacked  the  false  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
for  the  dead. 
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SOtlMH  jSfl^jp€tCT9» 


Bukop9y  Bod,  Cffieen,  and  WrUen. 


860 


861.  ConeUntiiu,  d. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  d.  868. 

JoTian,  d.  864. 

Yalentmian  I.  in  the  West,  d.  876. 

Yalena  in  the  East,  d.  878. 


870 


Gratian,  d.  888. 
Valentinian  IL  d.  892. 
Theodonns  in  the  Sast 


880 


890 


892.  Theodoains  sole  emperor,  d. 
896. 


preeb.  in  Sebaste. 
Ephraem  the  Syrian,  dea.  of  Edessa*  d. 

878. 
HieronjaiaB  Stridon,  d.  420. 
Rnflnns  of  Aqnileia,  d.  410. 
Epiphaains,  bishop  of  Constantia,  d.  408. 
Damasna,  Ushop  of  Bome»  d.  884. 


Optatos,  bishop  of  Bfileri. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Cnsuea  in  Cappadocia, 
d.879. 

Gregoiy,  bishop  of  Njrssa,  d.  after  894. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  d.  after  400. 

Amphiiochius,  bishop  of  leoniuni,  d. 
after  894. 

Diodoros,  bp.  of  Tarsns,  d.  about  890. 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  d.  897. 

Pliilastrins,  bishop  of  Biizia. 

Gregory  Nasieasen,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, d.  891. 

Didymns,  president  of  the  eatechetical 
sohool  at  Alexandria,  d.  896. 

Jorian,  monk  in  Rome. 

Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea. 

Sirioius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  898. 

Theophilus,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  d.  412. 

Johannes  Chrysostom.  886.  Prcs.  in 
Antioch.  898.  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, d.  407. 

Asterins,  blBhop  of  Amawi^ 

Sererianns,  bidiop  of  Qabala,  d.  after 
408. 


Angostine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  d.  480. 

Theodoras,  bp  of  Mopsrestia,  d.  429. 
Palladins  the  Younger,  bishop  of  As- 

pona,  d.  before  481. 
SoTems  Bndelechins. 
Qandentias,  biriiop  of  Briida. 
Anastasios  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  402. 
Snlpitius  Serems,  preeb.  d.  420. 
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850.  A  special  burial  service. — Solemnization  of  Minerals.  Aoyoi  iHtxa^im,  par- 
ticularly in  the  East. 

860.  Itinerant  presbyters  appointed  in  the  place  of  country  bishops. — Theological 
school  at  Edessa. — The  teaching  of  heathen  literature  in  Christian  schools 
forbidden  by  Julian.  He  establishes  a  Christian  institution  afterward 
among  the  heathen. — The  office  of  oeconomus  (steward  of  the  church.) — 
Benevolent  institutions  of  every  kind  proceeding  from  the  church,  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  East — Western  churches  be- 
gin to  lose  their  importance. — Altars  built  of  stone. — Church  laws  for  the 
celebration  of  Sunday,  the  sabbath  and  the  quadrigesima. — Julian  cele-  • 
brates  Epiphany  in  Vienna.  Martyr-festivals,  with  vigils,  very  frequent. 
Dies  stationum  (stationary  days)  continue  to  be  kept  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  places. — Imperial  pardons  granted  at  Easter. 
—Council  Qf  Laodicea  forbids  the  singing  of  apocryphal  psalms  in  the 
churches  and  the  holding  of  love-feasts  in  the  churches. — Basilius,  a  pro- 
moter of  responsive  singing  in  the  churches. — Ephraem  composes  church 
hymns. — The  practice  of  carrying  consecrated  bread  as  though  it  possessed 
magical  powers. — The  composition  of  little  doxologies  by  the  Anti-Arians 
is  opposed  in  Cappadocia. — The  office  of  copiatsB. — The  practice  of  crown- 
ing newly-married  people  with  wreaths,  of  vailing  the  bride,  etc.  retained. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  forbids  improper  usages  at  weddings  and  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage  in  the  time  of  the  quadrigesimal  fasts. 

870.  Heathen  temples  are  converted  into  Christian  churches. — During  the  Great 
Week  in  Cappadocia  daily  morning  and  evening  sendee. — A  local  festival  in 
Alexandria  in  commemoration  of  the  earthquakes. — ^Epiphany  the  time  for 
baptism  in  the  East — Basil  of  Csesarea  a  zealous  liturgist — Ambrose  trans- 
fers responsive  singing  to  the  churches  of  the  West,  composes  hymns  for 
the  church,  and  does  away  the  love-feasts. — The  chapels  of  the  martyrs  are 
used  for  burying-places  in  Cappadocia. — Christian  family-vaults. 

880.  Church  ix^uxoi. — Christian  poor-houses  and  hospitals  in  Italy. — The  office  of 
penitentiary  presbyter  abolished. — The  Lateran  and  St  Peter's  church  in 
Rome. — Epiphanius  opposed  to  having  images  in  churches. — Baptisteries  in 
or  near  the  church. — ^86.  Renewed  order  of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the  * 
celebration  of  Sunday. — Disagreement  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  as  to  the 
celebration  of  Easter. — Different  practice  in  the  oriental  churches  in*  re- 
spect to  sabbath  fasts.  The  Romish  church  warmly  defends  her  own  usage 
in  respect  to  it — 866.  The  festival  of  Christ's  birth  celebrated  in  Syria  on 
the  26th  of  December. — Decree  of  the  Anti-Priscillians  against  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  supper  out  of  the  church. — Complaints  against  theatrical 
singing  in  the  church. — 881.  Decree  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  respecting 
those  that  rebaptized  heretics. — More  fixed  regulations  respecting  church- 
reading. — Siricius  of  Rome  forbids  baptism  in  Epiphany. — Images  of  the 
cross  very  frequent. — Images  of  Christ  are  still  opposed. — In  the  Romish 
church,  even  in  espousals,  the  blessing  of  the  priest  was  necessary. — ^Theo- 
dosiuB  rerived  the  Roman  law  that  burying-places  should  be  without  tiie 
city. 

890.  Missions  are  prompted  by  Chrysostom. — ^A  mission  institute  at  Constantinople 
for  the  Ooths. — 898.  State  laws  respecting  the  choice  of  monks  to  clerical 
offices,  and  respecting  the  appointment  of  country  clergy. — Decrees  of  the 
Western  church  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the  clergy. — 892  (and  889.) 
Laws  of  the  empire  to  suspend  ordinary  business  eight  days  before  and 
eight  days  after  Easter. — 898.  Evening  communion  on  dies  viridium. — In 
Antioch,  on  Good  Friday,  meetings  for  Divine  service  in  the  churches  of 
the  martyrs. — The  Donatists  oppose  the  festival  of  Epiphany. — The  birth- 
day of  Christ  as  determined  at  Rome,  generally  adopted  in  the  West. — The 
birth  of  John  Baptist  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  June.  Heathen  usages  in  • 
the  celebration  of  festivals. — 398.  The  reading  of  uncanonical  books,  salu- 
tation by  the  reader,  and  the  distribution  of  the  eucharist  to  the  dead  for- 
bidden.— The  bishops  alone  confer  confirmation.  In  Rome,  no  heretic  may 
be  rebaptized. — Repasts  for  the  poor  take  the  place  of  the  old  love-feasts. 
— The  custom  of  employing  mourning-women  is  introduced  into  the  church 
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Roman  EmperoTB, 


Biakopt,  EeeL  Offhers^  and  WriUrm, 


Division  or  thb  Empisb. 


400 


Wettem  Ram, 
Empire. 

Honorios,  d. 
428. 


Eattem  Rom. 
Empire. 

Arcadias,      d. 

408. 
Empress     Ea- 

dooia. 


TheodosiuB  II. 
d.460. 


14.  Puloheria 
Augusta. 


Paulinos,  bishop  of  Nola,  d.  431. 
Innocent  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  417. 
Atticns  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Prudentius. 


YigilanUns,  presb.  in  Barcelona. 
Victor  of  Antioch. 


410  Nilus  the  monh. 

Pelagius  and  Calestius. 

Joannus  Cassianus,  d.  after  432. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  444. 

Isidorus  of  Pelusinm,  d.  about  440. 

Zosimus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  418. 

Boniface  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  422. 

Possidius,  bishop  of  Calama. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais. 
420  Philostorgius,  ecclesiastical  writer. 

Coelestinus  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  432. 

Vincentius  of  Lirinum,  d.  before  440. 

Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  d. 
about  440. 

Theodoret,  bp.  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  d.  457. 

N.  6.  The  church  history  of  Socrates  extends  from  806  to  489,  (continued  by 
Evagrius  to  694 ;)  that  of  Sozomen  from  828  to  423 ;  that  of  Fhilostorgius, 
an  Arian  bishop,  from  800  to  426 ;  that  of  Theodoret  from  826  to  429 ;  that 
of  Eyagrius,  continuator  of  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  from  481  to  694. 


Yalentinian  III. 
d.466. 


480 


440 


460 


Puloheria,     d. 
468. 
Rioimer,    d.        Marcian,  died 
472.  467. 

467.  Leo  I.  the 
Thraoian. 


John,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
Proclus,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  d.  446. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  d.  449. 
Sixtus  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  440. 
Peter  Chrysologus,  bp.of  RaTenna,d.458. 
Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  to  489. 
Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  457. 
Leo  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  461. 
Salnanus,  presb.  in  Massilia. 
Socrates  the  historian. 
Sosomen  the  historian. 
Dioscurus,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Proterius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
FlaTian,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Symeon  Stylites,  d.  460. 
Paschasinus,  bishop  of  Lilybeum. 
Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin. 
Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienna. 
Gennadius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Timotheus  iElurus,  bp.  of  Alexandria. 
Amobius  the  younger. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  4C8. 
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890.  Alms  are  distribated  in  memory  of  the  dead. — Images  are  allowed  in  the 
East 


400.  407.  Defensors  of  the  church  established. — 408.  Laws  of  the  emperor  for 
the  establishment  of  episcopal  jurisdiction. — 409.  Laws  giving  the  bishops 
the  orersight  of  the  prisons. — Paulinus  is  actire  in  building  churches  in 
Nola  and  Fundi.— 401.  Request  of  the  Africans  to  the  emperor  to  restrain 
public  amusements  on  Sunday. — Vigilantius  opposes  the  vigils. — Celebra- 
tion of  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  Constantinople. — ^tnnocent  of  Rome  es- 
tablishes the  sabbatical  fast  by  a  law  of  the  church. — Celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  bishops. — Family  communion  continues  in 
many  cliurches  of  the  East  and  West. — Practice  of  vicarious  baptism  among 
the  pseudo-Marcionites  in  Syria. — A  pretended  hymn  of  Christ  among  the 
Priscillianists. — The  burial  of  the  dead  the  common  custom. — Bishops  in- 
terred in  the  churches. — Feasts  at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  with  many  abuses 
accompanying. 

410.  416.  Office  of  the  parobolani  in  Constantinople. — 418.  Increase  of  the  para- 
bolani  to  600. — Paulinus  favours  the  use  of  images  in  churches  and  bap- 
tisterieSf  particularly  for  the  instruction  of  the  country  people. — In  the 
East  complaints  of  there  being  too  many  images  in  the  churches. — Repre- 
sentation of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  churches. — Inscriptions  in  and  upon 
churches. — Contest  in  North  Africa  about  the  sabbatical  fast — Cyril  im- 
proves the  Easter-table  of  Theophilus. — Celebration  of  the  Festum  Stephani 
in  North  Africa;  (still  earlier  in  the  interior  of  Italy.) — In  the  oriental 
churches,  candles  are  lighted  while  the  Gospels  are  read. — Theodosius  II. 
diminishes  the  number  of  the  copiatSD. 


420.  In  the  East  the  people  still  take  part  in  the  church  elections. — Votive  offerings 
in  the  churches,  particularly  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs. — 425.  Theatri-  • 
cal  exhibitions  on  Sunday  and  on  the  high  church  festivals  forbidden  by  the 
emperor. — In  Egypt,  a  separate  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Christ's  birth. 
— Celebration  of  the  feast  of  annunciation. 


480.  Office  of  the  Apoerisiarii. — ^The  celebration  of  the  Quadrigesimal  fasts  is 
still  different  in  different  ecclesiastical  provinces. — ^No  definite  laws  for  the 
keeping  of  fasts  yet  fixed. — Prostration  of  the  people  on  the  exhibition  of 
the  elements  of  the  supper  (f } 

440.  441.  The  appointment  of  deaconesses  forbidden  in  the  West — Crosses  upon 
the  altar. — Altars  richly  ornamented. — Councils  are  held  in  the  baptiste- 
ries.— Contentions  about  the  Easter  festival  of  the  year  444. — The  Romans 
take  the  side  of  the  Alexandrians. — Festum  cathedrn  Petri  in  the  Romish 
church. — Remains  of  heathen  customs  which  became  mingled  in  the  Roman 
celebration  of  Christ's  birth. — New  contest  about  the  calculation  of  Easter. 
— Leo  of  Rome  yields  to  the  Alexandrians. — Infant  baptism  a  common 
church  ordinance. — The  Trisagion  Hymn  is  altered. 

460.  451.  The  office  of  oeconomus  established  by  law. — The  bishops  have  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  cloisters. — Church  Lectionarii  in  the  Gallic 
churches. 
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Rofium  Bmperorg, 


BitkopSf  EceL  Officers^  and  Writer*, 


4eo 

470 


480 
490 

600 
510 


620 


680 


640 


660 


660 


670 


680 


Anthemiiu. 


474.  Leo.    II. 
soon  succeed- 
ed by  his  fa- 
ther Zeno. 
The  Western  empire  is  diyided 
into  seyeral  new  states. 


475.  Romalos 
Augustus. 


476.  Odoaster, 
king  of  Italy 
and  NoriouuL 

481.  CloTiB  L 
d.  611. 


491.  Anasta- 
sius  emperor 
until  618. 


618.  Justin  I. 
to  627. 


626.    Atalaric, 
king  of  the    627.  Justinian 
Ostrogoths.        to  666. 


684.  Theodat, 
k.  of  Ostrog. 

686.  Vitiges,  k. 
of  Ostrog. 


Totila,  king  of    impress   The- 
Ostrog.  odora. 


662.  Tcgas,  k. 

of  Ostrog. 

650.     Chlotar, 

'k.  of  France. 


666.  Justin  n. 
to  678. 
670.  Tiber  n. 


682.  Mauritius. 


Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Simplioius,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  488. 
Peter  the  fUUer. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bp.  of  Clermont. 
Faustus  of  Rhegium,  d.  after  490. 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Petrus  the  monk,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Vita. 
Oennadius,  presb.  of  Masillon,  d.  af.  498. 
Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tapsus. 
Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Felix  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  492. 
Flarian,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Gelasius  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  496. 

Anastasius  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  498w 

Ayitus,  bishop  of  Vienna. 

Symmachus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  614. 

Boethius,  d.  626. 

Epiphanius,  the  historian  of  the  church. 

Theodorus,  historian  of^the  church. 

Dionysisus  the  small. 

Csesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  d.  642. 

Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  528. 

Philoxenus,  bishop  of  HieapoUs. 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  d.  688. 

Trocopins  of  Oaxa. 

John  of  Cappadocia,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, d.  520. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

John  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  626. 

Felix  IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  680. 

Boniface  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  682. 

John  IL  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  536. 

Agapet  L  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  636. 

Anthimus,  bishop  of  Constantini^le 

SiWerius,  bishop  of  Rome. 

Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  665. 

Fulgentius,  dea.  at  Carthage,  d.  before 
551. 

Cosmas  Indioopl6ustes. 

Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  d.  after  562. 

Primasius,  bishop  of  Adrumetum. 

Facundus,  bp.  of  Henniane,  d.  about  670. 

Junilius,  African  bishop. 

Pelagius  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  560. 

Propius  of  Csdsarea. 

John  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  673. 

John  Philoponus,  d.  after  610. 

Joannes  Scholastious,  bishop  of  Const, 
d.  578. 


Benedict  I.'^  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  578. 
Pelagius  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  690. 
Eyagrius,  the  historian. 
Joannes  J^unator,  bishop  of  Const. 
Leander,  bishop  of  Hispalis. 
Gregory  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  604. 
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i60.  Canon  Paschalis  of  Victorias  Aquilanus  introduced  into  Rome  in  465. — Leo 
allows  penitents  tiie  privilege  of  prirate  confession  prerions  to  their  being 
received  again  into  the  chnrch. — 461.  Council  of  Tours  decrees  that  the 
bread  be  <£pped  in  wine  in  the  communion  of  the  sick.  Burial-places  in 
churches,  particularly  in  those  of  the  martyrs,  are  considered  as  peculiarly 
holy. — 469.  The  edict  of  426  respecting  the  obserranoe  of  Sunday  made  • 
more  strict 

470.  Peter  Fullo  makes  an  addition  to  the  Trisa^on. — The  North  African  church 
holds  strictly  to  a  particular  form  of  prayer. — Parents  sponsors  for  their 
own  children. — Rogation  days  instituted  at  Vienna. 

480.  489.  Destruction  of  the  theological  school  at  Edessa. — ^The  festival  of  Peter 
and  Paul  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  new  splendour. — GelasiuA  ct 
Rome  active  in  behalf  of  liturgies. 

490.  A  special  office  instituted  in  Constantinople  for  enrolling  the  catechumens  in 
the  church  books. — Council  of  Agde  orders  that  on  PfJm-8unday  the  cate- 
chumens shall  publicly  repeat  the  creed.— Consecration  of  altars. 

600.  Romish  bishops  bear,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title  of  pope. — Churdi  ordi- 
nance respecting  lay  communion. — The  division  of  dirine  service  into  two 
parts  begins  gradually  to  disappear. — Legends  respecting  images  of  Christ 
not  made  with  hands. — Celebration  of  Christmas-Eve. — Ordinance  respect- 
ing the  celebration  of  Rogation  days  in  Gaul. 

610.  In  the  Gallic  and  Romish  churches  frequent  participation  of  Christians  in 
the  heathen  celebration  of  New  Year. — Decree  of  the  Council  of  Gironne 
respecting  Rogations. — Easter-table  of  Dionysius  Eziguus.~-2n  the  Gallic 
and  Romish  church  the  ecclesiastical  year  begins  at  Christmas. — 517.  In 
the  West,  prohibitions  of  the  appointment  of  deaconesses  repeated. 

620.  The  Benedictines  have  the  charge  of  the  education  of  youth. — Hundred  dea- 
cons in  Constantinople. — 524.  Council  of  Valencia  passes  a  decree  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  Gospels. — The  Te  Deum  appears  in  the  rule  of 
the  Benedictines.— -527.  The  calculation  of  Dionysius  respecting  Easter 
adopted  at  Rome. — Great  activity  in  building  churches  in  the  East,  par- 
ticularly in  Constantinople. — 529.  In  the  West,  a  decree  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy. — Church  order  in  respect  to  the  oversight  of  prisons  by  the 
bishops. — ^In  Palestine,  a  combined  celebration  of  the  baptism  and  birth  of 
Christ  at  Epiphany  festival,  continues. 

680.  Order  in  relation  to  the  city  church  in  Constantinople. — ^Rebuilding  of  the 
church  of  St  Sophia.— 688.  Laws  for  the  celebration  of  Sunday  passed  at 
the  Synod  in  Orleans. — Prohibition  of  marriage  between  baptixed  persons 
and  ^eir  sponsors. 

640.  Order  of  the  emperor  respecting  the  installation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  evi- 
dence to  be  given  by  them  of  ti^eir  agreement  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
—Consecration  of  the  sites  of  churches. — Canon  of  Victorius  continues  in 
Gaul. 

660.  Theological  school  at  Nisibis  flourishes. 

660.  Arch-subdeacons.— 662.  Dedication  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia. — Institution 
of  a  three  days*  fast  in  the  Gallic  church  for  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  the  calends. — Prohibition  of  abuses  in  the  Festum  Cathedra 
Petri. — The  council  of  Braga  forbids  tombs  in  the  inner  area  of  churches, 
and  the  use  of  the  burial-service  at  the  interment  of  suicides. 

670.  In  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  a  vault  for  the  prince. — Council  of  Braga  for- 
bids the  practice  of  dipping  bread  in  wine  at  the  supper. — Afutum  etreum' 
dnofitf  on  the  first  day  of  January.— 672.  A  law  in  the  West  concerning 
the  visitation  of  the  districts  of  the  bishops. 

680.  686.  A  church  order  respecting  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans. — The  Coun- 
cil of  Mascon  enjoins  the  continuation  of  Easter  festival  to  the  pateha 
clautum. — The  formula  of  distribution  in  the  Romish  church  becomes  longer. 
— ^A  single  immersion  in  baptism  in  the  Spanish  church. 
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Buhopt,  EceL  Offieen,  and  Wrken, 


690 


610 


620 
680 


602.  Phoeas. 
Chlotar  IL  k.    610.  Heraclius. 
of  France. 


640 

660 

660 

670 
680 

690 
700 


Constantine 
HL 

Heraetionas. 
ConstaiiB  II. 


656.  CIotIb  IL 
666.      Chlotar 
IIL 


Pepin. 


668.    ConBtan- 
tineiy. 


686.  Jnstinian 
IL 

696.  Leontiiu. 


AugnstiniiB,  in  Britain. 
Cyriacos,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispalis,  d.  636. 
Sabinian,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  606. 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Boniface  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  607. 
Boniface  IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  615. 

Sergios,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Deusdedit,  bishop  of  Rof&e,  d.  618. 
Boniface  V.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  626. 
Honorius  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  688. 
Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
P;3nrrhus,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Sererinas,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  640. 
John  IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  642. 
Theodore,  bishop  of  ^ome,  d.  649. 
Martin  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  665. 
Engenins  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  657. 
Vitalian  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  672. 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Canterbniy. 
Constantino,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Adeodatns,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  676. 
Donos  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  678. 
Agatho,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  682. 
Leo  n.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  688. 
Benedict  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  685. 
John  y.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  686. 
Sonon,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  687. 
Sergius  L  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  701. 
The  venerable  Bede  d.  735. 
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580.  The  Council  of  Toledo  requires  the  recitation  of  the  creed  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  supper. — The  calculation  of  Easter  according  to  Dionjsins  adopted  in 
Spain. — The  Rombh  quadrige8ima=s86  days. 

690.  The  Romish  church  active  in  missions. — Gregory  allows  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  celebration  of  festivals  with  banquets,  and  establishes  the  Utania  aepti' 
fwrmit. — The  Alexandrian  calculation  of  Easter  found  in  Gaul. — Contentions 
of  Augustin  with  the  ancient  Britons  about  their  reckoning  of  Easter. — 
Gregory  I.  improves  the  church  singing,  establishes  a  school  for  singers, 
gives  a  new  form  to  the  liturgy  of  the  supper,  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of 
images,  but  not  to  their  use  in  the  churches. 

600.  The  Roman  Pantheon  becomes  a  Christian  church. — Continuation  of  the 
Easter-table  of  Dionysius  Exiguus.  Leander  and  Isidor  active  for  the 
liturgy  in  the  Spanish  church. 

610.  Feast  of  All  Saints  in  the  Romish  church. 

620.-  Bells  are  found  in  the  West — Fettum  apparitionii  SL  Miehmlit  in  Rome. — 
Monks  and  clergy  not  permitted  to  become  sponsors. 

680.  First  appearance  of  the  bishop^s  Baculus  and  Annulus. — Council  ot  Toledo 
enjoins  fasts  on  the  day  of  Christ's  death  ;  prescribes  concerning  the  con- 
secration of  wax  candles  for  Easter.— Prescription  of  the  Council  of  Toledo 
respecting  church  hymns. — The  oriental  church  teachers  seek  to  justify 
scientifically  the  worship  of  images. 

640.  Deaconesses  continue  in  the  oriental  church. — Feast  of  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ  in  the  oriental  church. 

650.  656.  Fettum  annuntialionis  on  the  25th  of  March  instituted  in  Toledo. — Re- 
mains of  the  old  custom  of  the  ftpoo^opcu,  in  the  supper  in  the  Greek  church. 

670.  Heathen  customs  mi  ogle  themselves  in  the  festivals  of  the  Virgin. — Unlea- 
vened bread  commonly  used  in  the  supper. 

690.  692.  Council  of  TruUan  forbids  the  reception  of  emoluments  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments. — Council  of  Trullan  against  symbolical 
representatioos  of  Christ,  and  against  crosses  upon  the  floor  of  churches. 
— Council  of  Trullan  requires  the  keeping  of  the  sabbath  as  a  fast ;  brings 
to  remembrance  the  after-celebration  of  Easter ;  forbids  the  missa  praetanc- 
tificat  on  the  day  of  the  annunciation  to  Mary ;  condemns  the  remains  of 
the  heathen  celebration  of  the  calends,  and  the  customs  of  St  John's  day ; 
gives  orders  upon  the  spiritual  relation  between  the  baptized  person  and 
the  sponsors ;  upon  the  Xcfrtovpyca  fuw  Kpoi^ycaa/Acvuv,  and  confirms  the  de- 
cision of  381  respecting  heretics. 
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Abba,abbaa;  'A00i,dfi0it 182 

*A0mTW 238,243 

Abgar,  Abgaras 555 

Ability  in  pnyer 309 

Abraxas 100 

Abaolate  birikops 144 

AbsolnUon 308,  413,  470 

Abases  of  saorunent 441 

Aeoljths,  aoolythists,  acolytes 127,184 

A&KipiH 102 

Advent 548 

Advocate....^ 138 

"Ahrw 238 

iBditans 187 

Affection  for  tbe  dying. 507 

Agapn 220,  423,  443-5,  447 

'Ayflfcoi..^ 115 

'Ay&wn 413,  414 

Age  of  fefltirals 543 

Age  for  ordination 208 

•Ay»i 101 

'A<r£^c^M 144 

'A«0(flTM 116 

•a»)W63»s 184 

'AxpMifiifvM 121,  430 

Alexandria,  plagae  of « 75 

Ales  diei  nnntius 837 

Alexander  Sevems 89 

Alloeutio 848 

All  Souls' day 551 

AU  Saints'  day , 561 

AlmsgiTing 75 

Alms  in  marriage 563 

Alpbabet,  Armenian 557 

Altar  of  ebnivh 239,  243,  245 

Ambo 242,  246,  345 

Ambrose 329 

*'      on  mnsio 77 

"      hymns 885 

Amen,  meaning 344 

Amasemenii  of  Christians 79,  79,  87 

*AvaxtapnTal 115 

'Aywofurr^a 254 

Aw&rropoir 243 

Ancient  creeds 291 

"     hymns 333,337 

AnoiUsB 71 

Anchorets 114 

Andrew's,  St,  day 551 


PAOl 

Angels,  gnardian 131 

"      of  the  church 131 

Angels,  worship  of. 131 

'AfufuHpa 258 

Annunciation,  festival  of 544,  549 

Anointing  in  baptism 271,  369,  402 

Antilegomena 339 

Antioch,  church  at 74 

"      Christians  at 102 

Antiquity  of  creeds 291 

Antonius a 34 

•AirwToi lOp 

Apocalypse 339 

Apoorissiarii 189 

Apparel,  saeramental 432 

Anv/JjSirra Ill 

Appellations  of  Christians 101 

Applause  of  preachers 355 

ApoUonins 80 

Apostles 131 

**     constituUons 279 

"     creeds 299 

"      days. 550 

Apostolici,  monks 116 

'AnralOfUPQi 116 

Apostates 287 

Apostles,  canons  of. 48 

Apostolical  succession 131 

'An6or9X»t 131 

Apostolical  tradition 377 

'AmMrroXxioy 232 

Arbitrary  forms  of  prayer 289 

Archbishops 142 

Archpresbyters 161 

Archdeacons 174,  177 

^ApXOVTti  iMK^n^f^ 133 

Arethusa 77 

Armenian  church 555 

Armenian  doctrines 559 

**        sacraments 559 

"         forms  of  worship 561 

"        marriages,  funerals 562 

Arrabones,  arrhsB 499 

Arrangement  of  churches 237 

•a^ Ill 

Arsacius 99 

Ascetics 114 

Ascension  day 547 

Ash- Wednesday 546 
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'Awirmf 116 

AMQmption  of  Maiy 549 

Astrologers 86 

Athenagoru 63,83 

Atheists,  so  called 107 

*Afl»i 107 

'^TtXivrtpot 121 

Attentions  to  the  siok 76 

Attendamas 344 

Attitude  in  prayer 306 

**      in  preaching 364 

"     of  aadienoe 364 

Angiistin  at  table 67 

"       hospitality 69 

"        on  clergy 108-9 

"        oonarersion 120 

'*        on  bishops 134, 160 

"        on  masio 333 

"        on  psalmody 334 

"        on  infant  baptism 377 

"        on  mourning 611 

"        on  prayers  for  the  dead 616 

'<        on  Christmas 648 

Ansterities  of  Christians 79 

Aathorities  for  Christian  Sabbath 628 

Aula  baptismatis. 394 

Banquets 444 

Baptismal  formulary 99 

"        regeneration 368 

"        names  of. 374 

Baptism,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  on 110 

"        consequence  of.. 116 

"        of  children 120 

"        catechumens 117 

"        clinic 124 

."        blood 124 

"        necessity  of. 124 

"        substitute  for 124 

•*        minister  of. 136,391 

"       instituted 362 

**        not  a  secret  rite 363 

*'       administered 368,366 

"        primitiire 866 

"        infant 364,  376,  669 

«        household 886 

«        compulsory 388 

"        terms  of. 392 

«        place  of. 393 

"        form  of. 398 

«        attending  rites 399 

«        limitations  of 387 

**        Armenian 669 

.  "        Neitorian 674 

BottT^ 373 

B^MTWfio. 373 

Bmn-wn^s 378 

BM)tisterie8 393 

BamrHipiov 394 

Baptised,  names  of, 109 

Baniabas,  EpisUe  of 47 

Bartholomew's,  St,  day 661 

Basil  on  prayer 816 

**         fortitude  of. 64 

"         study  of  Bible 67 

"         early  prayer 67 

"         bishops 132 


Basnage 121 

Bathing-houses 254 

Bells 254 

"    tolling  of. 508 

"    superstitious  ringing. 256 

Bema 238 

Biifta 24« 

Benevolence  of  Christians...  72,  74,  90, 121 

Bereridge 121 

Bemaldus  on  bishops. 153 

Bernard  on  ornaments  of  chnrchci 261 

Bestiarii 18« 

Btadavart 107 

Bible,  diTisions  of. 343 

Bingham  on  secret  discipline 2S3 

"       on  clergy  and  lai^ 94 

"       on  catechumens 121 

Birthday  of  martyrs  and  sainn. 604 

Births,  monstrous 383 

BlCi»rMM 102 

Bishops 48-9,  92, 108,  128,  113, 130 

"      authority,  duty  of  ...122-3, 133,  96-^ 
"     distinguished  from  presbyters...    97 

"     origin  of 12» 

**     names,  titles 130-33 

"     succession  of. 131 

"     Yioarious  offices 132 

**     primitive  office 134 

"     power  of. 127, 135 

"  "      reduced .' 139,140 

«     throne  of. ^ 243 

"     preaching  of. 356 

"     oonilrmation  by 410 

"     absolute 144 

**     inferior,  titular 139 

'*     suffragan 139 

"      country 140 

"     independence,  degeneraey  o£....  229 

Bispellones 186 

BithynU 34 

Blessed,  blessed  of  Qod 183 

B09K9i ,  116 

Bound,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  Christiaa  Sabbath  632 

"      his  books  suppressed... ....534 

Burial-places. 605 

Burials,  hasty 606 

**      in  churches. 525 

Burton  on  prayers  for  the  dead. 610 

Bystanders 403 

Csssarios,  singular  will  ot 74 

Caitts  on  psalmody 328 

Calendar,  chronology  of 543 

CaUgSB 223 

Campanatoresy  oampa&arii 187 

Canales 440 

Candles  in  ohurohes 240,  345 

Candlemas 549 

CannsB 449 

CanneUe 242,  240 

Canon  of  New  Testament 340 

Canons  of  apostles.! 48 

«      of  councils 475 

Canonical  age  of  presbyters 160 

''        of  deacons 170 

Canonical  singers. 182 

Canonici  regiuares 116 

Cantaiores 331 
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Cantor 183 

Cap«llaous 187,  189,  193 

Carmen  Christi 37 

Carmen  dioere 314,  827 

Carnival 640,646 

CaeteUi 143 

Caste,  sacerdotal  (see  clergy) 98 

Catacombs  of  Christiaos. 625 

Catechetical  instniotions. 118,  302,  399 

«  "  of  bishops 134 

Catechists 198 

Cateehnmens 110,  111 

"         origin 118 

''         dress,  names 119 

"         age. 120 

"         admittance 122 

**         instruction,  discipline... .123-4 

Cathedrals,  Gothic 243 

Cathedra  relata. 243 

Catholic  spirit  of  prayer. 317 

"       applied  to  the  choroh 104 

Catholicos 657 

Celibacy 114,  493,  496 

Cemeteries 623 

Census  capitom .' 218 

Cessantes 139 

Ceremonials  in  religion 366 

Xufia^uM 125 

XupoTortiv,  meaning  of. 112 

XHpat,  defined 102 

Change  of  names  in  baptism 407 

Chant 242,  243,  426 

Chants  of  Christians. 73 

"     in  prayer 319 

"     of  Scriptnres 344 

<'      of  Gospel 246 

Chapels 194 

Chaplains 194 

Chaplets  in  marriage 602 

Chapters  of  Bible 842 

Character  of  primitive  Christians.  '42, 61, 84 

Charity,  kiss  of 446 

Chariemagne  on  bishop's  daty 134 

Children  of  onbelieTen 389 

Choir  in  chnreh 831 

Choral  singing 329 

Christianity  early  propagated. 37,  46 

XpwrioMi 102 

Christians,  prayerftilnetB 306 

songs  of 328 

origin  of  name 102 

other  names 104-7 

<'         paradoxes  of 42 

baptism 363 

burial  denied 123-4 

Christmas 638,  642,  648 

Chrism 369,  871,  402,  403 

Christ  worshipped 328 

'*      dirinity  of 40,  99,  108,  104 

**      at  the  Lord's  Supper 419 

Christians,  aTcrsion  to  altar 243 

Chrismarium 410 

Chronology  of  calendar , 643 

Chrysargyrum 218 

Chrysostom  on  regeneration  in  bap- 

tism 368,  376 

Chrysostom  on  music 331 

on  the  Scriptures. 67 
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Chrysostom  against  applause  in  church  366 

"         on  the  Sabbath 630 

"  at  meals 67 

"         hospitality  of. 60 

«         mother  of. 77 

**  on  sermons 866 

*'         lament  of  pagans  at  his 

eonreraion 78,90 

"         on  prayer  for  the  dead 616 

"         account    of    Lucian,    the 

martyr 103 

"         on  bishops. 102,184 

**         on  ohurdi  as  a  refoge. 267 

XupartffKOTOi 140,  167 

Church  and  state  in  maxriage 493,  496 

Church  peculiarities  and  constitution  91, 113 

"•    origin  of. 94 

"     independence  of. 96 

«     eariy  officers  of. 96-6, 126 

"      organisation 97 

"     change  of  constitution 97 

"     sacerdotal  caste  in 98 

"     increase  of  officers 98,126 

*'     doctrines  of. 99 

"     catholic  first  applied 104 

''     on  the  spirit  of  early  Christians    66 

**     at  Antioch,  charity  of 74 

"     at  Rome,  "        74 

"     at  Constantinople,  officers  of....,     74 

"     names  and  sects  in*... 104 

<<     membership,  how  termed 116 

«     officers  chosen 112 

**     office  aboUshed 117 

"     officers  discharged 117 

«     discipline. 113, 136,  461 

"     worship  administered 136 

"     Armenian 656 

"      Nestorian 678,664 

'*     patronage 202 

"     history  of 232 

"     a  place  of  refuge 232 

«     utensils 266 

CibuB  Dei,  angelomm,  etc 416 

Cidaris 223 

Cimeliarch 187  8 

Circumcision,  feast  of «..*•  639 

GUpping  in  sermon 366 

CUy  in  baptism 871 

Clement  of  Alexandria 69 

**     on  prayer 69 

"     deroUons  at  meals. 67 

"     on  the  clergy 108 

"     on  catechumens 118 

**     on  bishops 162 

*'     hymns  of. 334 

Clement  of  Rome 47,  77 

«     on  hospital!^ 69 

"     authority  of  the  church 118 

"     apostolical  succession 181 

"     to  Corinthians 463 

Clerical  costumes 221 

"    letters 220 

"    prerogatires 216 

Clerioi  seculares 116, 167 

Clergy 96,  94,  98,  102 

"     assumptions  orer  the  laity....  98, 113 

**     as  a  distinct  order. 107 

"     meaning  defined 108-9 
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Clergy  eboioe  of. 112 

**     diseiplinary  poWer 113 

"     in  onler  c^  monka 115 

"     seoular  and  regular 115 

"     dieciplme  of. 117,  472-4 

**     snoceaaion  of 126 

"     orders  of. ^ 125-7 

"     unbittODof. 129 

"     ordination  of. 135 

"     Armenian 658 

Ooetibna  antelocania. 422 

Coflina  for  the  dead. 608 

Colamba 232 

Comediea 79 

Commentatio  litoramm 339 

Communion  (aee  Lord'a  anpper)....  430,  463 

Community  of  gooda t    40 

Communioanta  aamea  of. 110 

Coenobitea,  origin  of 114-16 

Coenaaaora 412 

Conception,  feaat  of. 649 

Concilia,  conciliabula 232 

Confeaaarii 166 

Confeaaion  of  faith 303 

**        condition  of  chnrob-member- 

abip 400 

Confirmation 134,  370,  408 

«        bypreabytera .f.  410 

«        Neatorian 676 

Confoederata  diaeiplina. 464 

Congregational  ainging 829 

Conaangoinity  in  marriage 494 

Consecration  oi  baptiamal  water 369 

"         of  aaoramental  ele. 

menta 134,  423,  426,  438 

Conaignatoriam «. 410 

Conaiatentea 463 

Conatantine  on  the  Sabbath 531 

"        on  oounoila 488-9 

Conatantenaia  on  biahopa 153 

Conatitutiona  and  oanona  of  tiie  apoa- 

Uea 489 

Conatitutiona  on  duty  of  biabopa 136 

'^  on  aermona 849 

Conatitation  of  chureb 95-7,  103 

Consulea 138 

Contribntiona,  weekly 72,  74 

Conyentua  ant^ncanoa 37 

Conversation  of  Chriatiana 70 

Converts  ftfee  Catechumen) 118-24 

Convivinm  dominicnm 413 

Comparative  summary  of  liturgiea. 290 

Corde  natua  ex  parentia 337 

Corneliua  to  Fabiua 127 

Corpae,  viewing  of 507 

Corpua  Cbriati 232 

Cortnthiana,  hoapitality  of. 69 

Councila,  origin 475 

«       preaidentof. 481 

"      membera  of. 482 

Council  of  Antioch 484 

"       Elvira. 483 

«       IlliberU 485 

«       Nice 481 

«       Africa 486 

'*       Toledo 484 

**      Conatantinople. 401 

Groeka 475 
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Country  biahopa 140 

Covenant  in  baptiam 401 

Covering  the  bead  in  baptiam. 371 

Greeda  of  IrensBua 298 

**       Tertellian 296 

Origen 296 

ApoatoUcal  C<»8titutiona.....  297 

"    ApoaUea'.. 29T 

«    Nicene 297 

Crispua,  baptiam  of. 886 

Criton 41 

Croas,  aign  of. 372,  402,  411,  448 

<'    in  marriage  and  fimerala  107, 122, 508 

Crowning  in  marriage 498,  501 

Crucifixion,  tnulition  of. 89 

CryptsB 236 

Culdei 116 

Cuatoa,  cuatodea,  enator. 187 

Cypreaa  in  fbnenla 608 

Cyprian » 56 

"      pz«Lyerfttlneaa  of. 58 

"      hoapitalilyof. 69 

"      charity  of 78 

"      theatre 87 

«      on  priesthood. 98, 118 

"      on  readers,  acolytea 127 

"      on  apoatolical  aneeeaaion 131-2 

"      called  papa,  pope 132 

**      on  bisb<^ 134 

**      on  discipline 455 

"      prayera  for  dead. 514 

"      on  infant  baptiam 378,  409 

'<      on  the  Lord'a  supper..  872,  403,  409 

*'      on  penance 461 

Cyril  on  prayeia  for  dead 514 

"    on  ezoreiam. 399 

"    on  baptism IIB 

"    on  catechumens 206 

Daily  communion 426 

Daily  devotiona. 67 

Dalmatia 228 

Daya  of  religioua  worabip 87 

*'    of  the  week,  nmmea  of. 646 

Dead,  treatment  of. ^.  604,  607,  523 

'*    burial... 606 

"    wailing  for 607 

**    mourning  for..... 611 

"    anniversariea  of. 612 

**    prayera  for 613 

Deaf  and  dumb  baptised. 388 

Deaoona 96-7, 127,  188»  163 

"      dntieaof. 168 

Deaooneaaea...............M 117,  171-8 

Decalogue 303 

Decani 186 

Decian  persecution 469 

Declension  in  preaching 360 

Dedication  of  Nestorian  eburohea........  678 

^afi^l^ai* 322 

Degeneracy  of  biahopa 229 

Degreea  of  penance 464 

^cnrra  milm.. 444 

Delinquent  clergy  puniahed 472 

Demoniaca..... 124-5 

*'        baptised 888 

Devotional  exeroisea  of  the  fiunily.......    67 
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DiAeoniam  mAgmiiiL....... 250 

Alaiox<n  TU¥  dbRWTvXeiw 131 

AittWi'ioM 102,  171 

AiicoMc,  itanvia 102,  127,  163,  171 

Ath  ffiomik 442 

Ai^coXoi 102, 127 

Dice,  games  of  hourd 80 

Dies  natalU,  death  of  a  Christian 504 

Biee  ine,  dies  Ula...^ 387 

Dies  Dominos,  solis,  etc 520 

"   neophjrtoram 541 

"  hum,  muta.. 544 

AiKtiv  ewti  ifoviv 328 

Dioclesian 88 

Dioguatos,  epistle  to 41 

Dion  Cassias  on  early  Christians. 34 

Dionjsius,  the  younger..... 50 

Dionysias  on  duties  of  bishops. 136 

"Diwrvx/n  ^¥iwv 119 

Disciple. 101 

Disoiplina  arcsni 276,  110 

"         patientisB,  penance 461 

Discipline,  secret 276 

church 113,  133,  135-6,  451 

of  the  clergy 472 

of  penitents 264 

Distinction  of  bishop  and  presbyter. 128 

Distribation  of  the  elements 439 

Diviners. 86 

Dirinity  of  Christ 37,  99,  100,  313 

Division  of  the  priesthood 128 

**      of  sermons. 356 

Dogmatics  of  Christians 104 

Dove  of  the  altar. 244 

DominuB,  meaning  of. 99 

Doors  of  churches 258 

Domeron  divinity  of  Christ 106 

Dowery  in  espousals. 500 

Doxologies 67,  100,  313 

Dress  of  primitive  Christians 80 

Durand  on  tolling  bells 257 

Duties  of  bishops 48, 133 

of  widows 49 

of  penitents 264 

Dying,  affection  for 507 

Dyptioha 522 

Early  Christians 46 

"     notions  of. 37 

«     charity  of. 73 

(See  primitive  Christians.) 
Early  propagation  of  Christianity....  37,  46 

Ears,  opening  in  baptism 370 

Easter,  origin  of. 537 

"     meaning  of. 541 

"     observance  of. 545 

East,  fkeing  to  in  the  grave 500 

"          •'        of  churches % 287 

"         "        in  prayer. 323  _ 

Soee  jam  nocUs  tenuatur  umbra 337  ■ 

Eoclesiasttcse 221  j 

Ecclesiasticos  vivos 162 

Ecclesiastical  orders 102 

Ecclesiastics 104 

Education  of  children 64 

BiTorts  for  the  spread  of  Christianity....  77 

*EvR^rtif 115 

*Hy«6^Mi 102 
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E«cXqata,4 102,  100 

EcWrti' 102,  116 

lBml»mm 96,  102,  127 

•E»  U  Tpic3»,  Trinity 41 

'E^Tpfo,  of  the  Trinity 41 

Elders 92,  95-6,  148 

"    duties 154 

"    orders  of. .* 100 

"    ruling.. 161,350 

Elect 110 

Blecti 123 

Elections 195 

"      by  lot 165 

"      by  vote  of  the  church 195 

"      by  Divine  authority 201 

Elements  (see  Lord's  supper) 422,  439 

Elevation  of  the  host 439 

'YXHw  wi  Ti  TtStiOV 110 

Bmmilia,  mother  of  Basil 77 

Energumens 124,  206 

Entertainment  of  strangers 69,  70 

'Exapviof 143 

Epiphanius  on  Christianity. 103 

Epiphany 538,  548 

EimVwmwi 06,102,  127 

Episcopacy 01 

"         rise  of. 98,  129 

**  progress  of 107,113 

Episcopus  episcoporum 133 

Epiistle  of  Barnabas 47 

"     of  Clement 47 

"     of  Polycarp 47 

"      to  Diognetus 41 

EpistolsB,  commendatorise,  dimissorise..  221 

Espousals,  rites  of. 497 

"         Kestorian 577 

'Hffia:<wrat 116 

"Er/JoXtv 260 

'EffTiatnts  mivttl .'. 444 

Eucharist 414,  417 

'<      administration 422 

"      ministers  of. 427 

**      mode  of  receiving  it 435 

"^EoXoyfa 414,  431 

Ensebius,  history  cited..  58,  75,  84,  108,  127 

Eutyohus  on  bishops 153 

Examination  for  ordination 209 

"^api^pi 143 

Excommunication 413 

ExedrsB 251 

Exarchs 144 

*E{o/ioXtfy^i( 460 

Exorcism  in  baptism 369,  399 

Exorcist 124^  127,  128,  191 

Extent  of  Jurisdiction  of  clergy 479 

Extraordinary  orders  of  clergy 479 

Facing  to  east  in  prayer 237, 326 

Faith,  confession  of 400 

"    of  early  Christians 37,  53,  87 

Faitijftil 109 

"    rights  and  privileges 110 

"    service  of.... Ill 

Family  relations  of  Christians 63 

**      devotions 67 

Families  baptised <. 386 

Famine 76 
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Fasts  of  the  ehnreh 55^ 

*•    ofParitans 680 

"    mode  of  appointment. 685 

"    penalties  of  neglect 690 

"    stated  obserration 692 

"    where  obserred 696 

"    appointed  by  Congress 696 

Fathers,  apostolical,  works  of. 47 

''       on  infant  baptism. 377 

Feet,  washing  of. 372 

Festivals  of  church  voluntaiy 636 

**        reasons  for  them. 680 

*'        originally  few 637 

"        grand  divisions  of. 638 

*'        corrupt  origin  of. 642 

"        movable 645 

**        Armenian 661 

**        sacramental 426 

Fide,  JQSsoresy  doctwes 404 

Firmilian 486 

Firmness  in  trials,  of  Christians. 60 

First  fruiU 228 

"    of  the  week  the  Christiim  Sabbath .  628 

FIstolsB  eacharist» *449 

Flabellum 168 

Flentes 462 

Flower-strewing  in  festivals. 608 

"  '*        upon  the  grave 608 

Fosderatam  discipUnam 464 

Form  of  churches 236 

"    of  absolution 481 

"    of  government  in  Greece 478 

Forms  of  prayer,  origin  of. 812 

**     unauthorised  in  SS 311 

"     unknown  to  primitive  Christians  307 
Formalities  unauthorised  in  baptism....  367 

Formula  of  baptism 367 

Fossores  fossariorum. 186 

Fratemitios. 114 

Friday,  name  of. 645 

"      Good. 640,  546 

"     fast  of. ^ 653 

Fuller  on  the  Christian  Sabbath....  636,  638 

Fulgetcrucls  mysterium 337 

Funerals,  time  of 606 

**        processions  of 608 

"        hymns. 609 

"        prayers 609 

"        orations 609 

"        Armenian 662 

"        Nestorian 662 

Galileans,  applied  to  Christians 102,  106 

Games  of  hasard.... 80 

Garlands  for  the  dead 608 

German  authors  on  baptism 375 

Genuflectentes. 463 

Gieseler  on  worshipping  saints 621 

Gifts,  spiritual 92 

*'    in  marriage 499 

GladUtors 86,  115 

Gloria  in  ezcelsis 334 

Glory  in  the  highest 322 

Gnostics,  appli^  to  Christians 104 

Godfathers,  godmothers. 404 

Good  Friday 546 

Gorgonia,  benevolence  of. 74 

Gospel,  preaching  of 92 
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Gospels,  reading  of. 345 

"       ehanted..: ^ 24« 

Gothic  architecture,  when  introduced...  234 

«     towvn 254 

Government  4>f  the  church  (see  disci- 
pline.) 

Grace  of  sacraments •«...  4419 

Gradual  formation  of  liturgies 283 

Grave-yard,  name  of.... 505 

Gratian  on  bishops.. 164 

Graves  of  martyrs 245 

Great  Sabbath 641,  547 

Greeks,  applied  to  Christians 106 

«      import  of  the  appellation.. IM 

Greek  church,  officers  of. 127 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  the  mysteries  of 

Christianity Ill 

Gregorian  chant... 183 

Gregory  Nasiansen  on  revivals...........  492 

**       famUy  of. 133 

benevolence  of. 74 

mother  of. 74 

regard  ot,  for  tme  Christians  •  163 

as  bishop 134 

on  sermons. 358 

"      on  infant  baptism 376 

"       on  councils 492 

Gregory,  Loosavorioh.. 656 

Gregory's  hymns.. 337 

Gregory  the  Great. 134 

"        on  festivals. 642 

Grief  of  mourners. 610 

Groomsman 601 

Guardian  angels.. 623 

Gyrovagi,  to  whom  applied. 116 

HalleliOah... 821 

Hands,  imposition  of. 122, 369,  408,  411 

**     joining  in  espousals... 498 

"     uplift^  in  prayer 306 

Head,  covered  in  baptism 371 

Heathen  forms  of  prayer 331 

Herder  on  ancient  hymns 331 

Heretics,  baptism  of. 363 

Heretics,  property  of. 228 

Hennas,  Shepherd  of 47 

Hermits 114^ 

Hermeneutai 193 

Hiemantes 462 

Hetarias 34 

Hilary  on  primitive  priesthood 94, 129 

Historical  evidence  of  covenant  between 

Christians 463 

History  of  churches. 232 

Holy  Sabbath ^ 541 

Homilies. 348 

Homilies  in  Eastern  church..... 369 

"     *  in  Western  church 360 

Honesty  of  ChrisUans  as  dtisens 84 

Honey  in  baptism. 371,  462 

Hosanna 321 

Hospitality  of  primitive  Christians'. 68 

Hospitals  maintained  by  churches ^  264 

Host,  elevation  of. 439 

Hour-glass 353 

Hymns  in  funerals 509 

"     ancient.... 333 

Hymn  to  Christ. 314 
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l\^^,  fanciful  origin  of  the  word 100 

Idiwmi,  meaning  of  among  Christiaoa...  102 

Ispdv  onXii^, 224 

'Ii^rciov 238 

*lq»vpyiM 415 

I^atins  of  Antioch,  episUe  of. 47 

"      is  named  Tlxeoplxorofl 105 

"     reason  thereof. 105 

"     on  Lord's  supper 415 

ninmtnati,  to  whom  applied 110 

Illumination  in  baptism 392 

Images,  in  churches 262,  847 

**      worship  of. : 264 

Immersion 365,  867,  873,  395,  559 

Immoral  refused  baptism 389 

Immunities  of  the  priesthood. 217 

Imposition  of  hands 122,  369,  403,  411 

Incense,  and  sign  of  cross. 443 

Independent  bishops 144 

Independence  of  the  churches 95 

Independenoe  of  bishops 229 

Indulgence. 463,  466 

Indulgentia  paschalis 463 

Infant  baptism 374 

Inferior  order  of  the  clergy 179 

Inferior  bishops. 139 

Initiated, the,( see  mysteries,)  meaning  of  110 

Innovation  in  sermon ; 357 

Instructions,  catechetical 302 

Insufflation  in  baptism 370 

Intercessors,  intercessores 142 

Interpreters -. 193 

Interventores 142 

IrensBUB 93,  105, 108,  151 

**     on  primitive  worship 274 

"     creed  of. 293 

«      on  baptism 383 

loeW^ioi,  meaning  and  application  ofl...  101 

Itein  pace 319 

Itinerant  presbyters. 141 

Jailer  baptised. 386 

James's,  St,  day 551 

Janitors,  janitores 127,  185 

Jerome  on  bishops  and  presbyters...  97,  129 

151.  160 
**      on  monks  and  monachism..  114,  117 

"       on  singing 182 

**      on  prayer  for  dead. 618 

Jewish  names 406 

'<      epithets  for  Christians. 102 

^      synagogue.  Christian  worship  in    94 
**     titles  applied  to  Christians....  101-2 
worship  adopted  by  Christians..    94 
hatred  of  the  name  Christian...  102 
JewB,  Christians  a  reputed  sect  of,  99, 103, 105 

John's  baptism 362,  365 

John's,  St,  day :  539,  551 

Josephus,  notice  of  early  Christians 34 

Judas  at  Lord's  supper 419 

Julian  the  Apostate,  despises  but  imi- 
tates Christians 69 

Julian's  encomium  of  Christians. 89 

dying  exclamation. 106 

Jure  dirino,  ordination 156 

Jurisdiction  of  the  clergy 479 

Justin  Martyr,  firmness  of  under  trial...     69 
**     on  unity  and  love  of  Christians.  71-2 
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iTustin  on  their  weekly  contributions....  73 

"     on  their  character  as  citisens 85 

"    on  offerings  to  Ood 93 

"    on  the  duties  of  the  bishop..  133,  151 

"    on  Sabbath.... 528 

"    on  baptism. 384 

"    on  Lord's  supper. 421 

Justinian  on  elections 200 


Karfpca^itcvot,  (see  oatechumensj 119,  430 

D'&'IP 101 


Keldei,  monks,  class  of. «  116 

KripvYfia 848 

King,  Chancellor,  on  extempore  prayer  808 

Kiss  of  charity 372,  403,  441-2 

"    in  espousals 499 

KXilpos 108 

KXav  SfiTOv 444 

Kneelers 462 

Kneeling  in  prayer. 324 

Koi^i^r^fMA 505 

Kot9u>yia 112,  413 

Ko\yiji0fj^pa 394 

Kurbana,  Nestorian 576 

Krabbo  on  the  constitutions  and  canons 

of  the  apostles «. 49 

Kpwrrai 236 

KvptoK^,  1} 529,  645 

Kvfkt,  Acijffoy 322 

KvfKos 99 

Lady-day 649 

Laity,  (see  clergy,  ascetics) 93,  98, 102, 

107, 114 

*'     Bingham  upon  the 94 

"     rights  and  authority  of. 113, 123 

"     members  of  councils 483 

"     distinguished  from  the  clergy 107 

"     exclusion  from  altar 244 

"     baptise 391 

A3o(,  &,  to  whom  applied. 101 

Aaos  reo  Bcev,  to  whom  applied 102 

Laud,  archbishop,  hatred  of  Puritans  535-83 

Laurentius 74 

Lawyers  not  ordained 287 

Law  and  prophets 338 

Laws  of  marriage 493 

Lay  baptism. 391 

Laying  on  of  hands 369,  408,  411 

Legion,  thundering 94 

Legitime  prohibitL 134 

JiemvpYi* 416 

Length  of  sermons 354 

"  "      compkined  of. 366 

Lent 546 

Leo  the  Great 134 

Levitica  dignitas,  ministerium 167 

Lex  tingendL 398 

Libanius,  instructor  of  Chrysostom 90 

Liberality  of  early  Christians 39 

"         of  Oratian 228 

Limitations  of  baptism 388 

Liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitution.  289 

Liturgies. 284 

**     unknown  to  primitive  churches  284 
"     gradual  formation  of. 288 
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LHurgiet,  inulitioiM  eoooemiBg. 287 

**      ailence  of  aaeientfl  respecting..  285 

UtnrKical  worship 312,  318 

AAy«c,  sennoii 348 

Liwd's  rapper  (see  sacrunent) 37,  412 

«         "      names  of. 415 

^    elements  in  what  implied  bj .....    99 
"    consecration  of  the  elements .....  135 

"    ministers  of. 427 

«    terms  of. 424 

Lord's  daj 528,  529,  631 

"    prajer 304,  308,  319 

Lonis  L  on  duty  of  bishops. 134 

Amnfiw 374 

Lore-feasts 37,  70 

Lore  of  primitire  Christians  to  one  an- 
other      71 

Lneian  the  Martyr,  aeeonnt  of. 103 

Lncian  on  Lord's  sapper 420 

Lneian  of  Samosata  a  skeptic  and  scof- 
fer      28 

"     testimony    of,  respecting    early 

Christians 38 

«     the  Phtlop«tris  of 40-1 

Luke's,  St,  day 551 

Lather's  efforts  for  simplicity  of  wor- 
ship   459 

Lax  eoce  sargit. 337 

Lydia,  baptism  of. 386 

Moecabees,  fesUral  of. 550 

Magicians,  Christians. 106 

Maldonatos 121 

Manna  celestis 416 

Mansionarii 186,  188 

Mant,  bishop,  hymns  of. «. 336 

Mark,  St,  feast  of. 651 

Marriage  relations 63 

**       regalated  by  bishops 136 

"       laws  of. 493 

"       second 493 

"       prohibited,  mixed... 494 

«       rites  of. 495,  497,  501 

*'      second  and  third 499 

"      Armenian 562 

«       Nestorian 676 

Mi^rvpes 404 

Martyrs'  graves. 245 

«       monuments 245 

«       worship  of. 520 

"       festiyals 542 

Mar^,  Jastin,  on  reading  Scriptures...  349 

*'        "        on  infant  baptism 384 

'*        "        on  the  Sabbath 528 

"        "        Lord's  supper. 421 

"        "        duties  of  bishops...  133,  151 

"        "        offering  to  God- 93 

«        *t        charitable  offerings 73 

"        •'        pietyof  Christians.....  71-2 

Martyrdom,  views  of. 124 

Mary,  Virgin,  festival  of 549 

Mass 465 

Master 101 

Ma^nraf 102 

Matricularii 187 

Matrini , 404 

Matthias,  feast  of. 551 

Maunday  Thursday... 546 


MaximiaBi ..•....••...•...•••..••. •••••••m ••.    84 

May  games,  poles ,.... 

Meaning  of  symbols - 

Medins l&j 

Members  of  eoaneils 4S1 

M^nniytfMc M.....^.....  11# 

MimnK 145 

Metatom 21S 

MtrkjQUr  rs*  tcXiim 110 

yinrim - 4M 

Metropolitans 142 

Michael,  St,  feast  of. bb\ 

Military  service  of  Christmns. 83»  87 

Milk  in  baptism. 401 

nmO 414 

Ministers  of  baptism 390 

"        of  confirmation 41# 

"        fixed  settlement  of. 211 

MinistrsB 171 

Minaeios,  Felix,  on  Christians 79 

Missa  eatechamenornm..  110,  180,  185,  416 

**     fldeUum 111,323,416 

Mixing  wine  with  water  in  sacra  went,..  438 

Mode  of  baptism 39S 

Mohammedan  names... 406 

Monaehi  laioi US 

"      regulares,  secolares 116 

MSMpQN,  f«MlvM'T«t........ 115 

Monasteries 116 

M«yaffri)/MOv 232 

Money  for  church  boUdings 235 

Monica,  another  of  Aagustin..... 77, 129 

Monitor  in  prayer 305 

Monks 115-16, 132 

Monophysites 559 

Montanists 475 

Morning  meetings..... 37 

Morris-dances 535 

Moses,  books  of,  divisions 338 

Mcsheim  on  canon  of  apostles 49 

«       on  early  synods 491 

"       on  secret  discipline 278 

Mother  of  God 565 

Mourners 462 

Mourning  discarded 511 

«         continuance  of. 513 

Miwrtfybiyfa 415 

Mnrrai,  fiwrayoiyifTOi.... 110 

Mtvrqpta... Ill 

MwTijpio* 374,  414 

MwrT7|pioo«^'a ]19 

Mutual  lore  of  Christians 68 

Mysteries 100, 110-11 

Mystical  words 100 

Names,  various,  of  Christians,(see  Jews ; 
church,  Christian  r  primitive  Chris- 
tians)   101,  105-7 

Names  in  baptism 413 

"      and  titles  of  bishops. 130 

"     of  Lord's  sapper 413 

**     of  sacramental  bread 437 

Nave  of  church 242.  246 

Nazarenes,  applied  to  Christians...  102, 106 
Nasiansen,  family  of,  boundless  Chris- 
tian benevolence  of. 74 

«         mother  of. 77 
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NmsittDMB)  Gregorj,  hit  regard  for  Uie 

term  Christian 108 

Neander  upon  the  eaaoni  of  the  apostles    49 

"      paraphrase  of  1  Oor.  zii. 92 

«      on  Uie  elergy  and  laitj 94,  98 

"      on  presbTters  and  deaoons ...  96-7 

**      on  the  elergy 109,125 

«      on  seoret  discipline 277 

'*      on  oonfession  of  faith 457 

Jfmrutmfmi 186 

Neophytes,  noTices 206 

N«wrof0f,  term  applied  to  Christians. 107 

Ntunpci 102 

Kestorian  ohvroh 664,  670 

"        namber. 667 

'<        language 667 

"       Seripturea. 669 

"        manuscripts ^  669 

"        doctrines 671 

"        fasto,  festirals 672 

"        saorifloes 673 

Nestorians 128 

New  Hampshire,  fasts  and  thanksgiv- 
ings in 585 

New  lights,  term  applied  to  Christians..  102 
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"       depectore 307 
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"      lamOy 67 
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"         privileges  of. 217-19 

**         punishment  of. 472 
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sacred  books 46 
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Elp^eVm 131 
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PoriUns,  fasta  and  thanlugiTings 580 

reject  episcopal  forms 581 

keep  no  holy  day  but  Lord's 

day 582-3,  589 
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mode  of  appointment 585 

«        modem  mode 588-9 

penalties  for  neglect 590 
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Sabbath,  Christian,  the  only  sacred  day  526 
"  Jewish  and  Christian...  527,  530-1 
<*        Christian,  first  day  of  the  week  528 

"  "        the  Lord's  day 529 

«  '*        law  of,  first  taught.  532 

"  **       rapid  spread  of  the 

doctrine 533 

*'  "        hostiUty  toit 534 

"  "       legalised  desecration 

of  it 535 

«               **       results  of  the  dis- 
cussion   535-6 

"       Great,  so  called 547 

SaocHI 188 

"    regii 194 

Sacrament,  time  of. 424 

«         place  of. 426 

'*         ministers  of. 135,428 

"         communicants  at 430 

<'         abuses  of 441 

"         Nestorian. 573 

"  «        psalms ,....  441 

"  "       wine 437 

Sacramental  utensils ,.,. 448 

"  table 244 

"  bread 429,435 

Sacramentom.... 454 

"         oateehumenomm... 123 

*'         plenum 363 

"         panis 417 

«         altaris 416 

Safirarum  eustos. 187 

Sacred  books  of  Christians 40 

"     psalmody  in  family 68 

"     robe  of  bishop 224 

"     table 239 

"     places,  Teneration  for 265 

Sacrifices  of  the  heathen 86-7,  93 

Sacrista,  sacristanus 187 

Saints,  worship  of. , 520 

"     day 549 

Sale  of  indulgences. 465 

Salt  in  baptism 402 

Salva  festa  dies. 337 

Salveie  flores  mMtymm. 337 

Sanotus,  account  of. 103 

Sanctuary  or  bema 238 

Sandalia,  sandals  of  bishop 223 

Sarmentitii 106 

Satisfaoere,  satisfactio 461 
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Scenie  ezhibitions 79 

Schisms 49 

Scriptures,  in  the  family 37 

**        at  meals 57 

in  religious  worship 338 

modem  diyisions 343 

manner  of  reading 342 

Seasons,  sacred,  origin  of 526 

Secret  societies 34,  70 

"    discipline  of  the  church 276 

Sects,  religious,  arise 104 

Secular  power 176 

**     patronage 203 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures 340 

Semaxii 106 

Seniores,  seniorefe  plebis. 162,  485 

Sermons  in  worship 348 

frequency  of. 353 

construction  of.... 356 

subjects 356 

Sexton,  office  of... 508 

Shepherd  of  Hermas 48 

Sibylists 106 

Sick,  attention  to 75 

Siegel  on  councils 487 

Sign  of  cross 373,  402,  411,  443 

Signnm  crucis 411 

Silence  of  history  on  liturgies. 223,  285 

Simplician  and  Yiotorinus /61 

Singers 182,  247 

Singing  at  table 67 

Singing  schools 331 

Siricius  first  called  pope.... 132 

Site  of  churches. 236 

Sirfvo^vXacioi' .• 243 

2ci)yq,  church,  so  called 232 

Slaves  not  ordained 207 

Smith,  J.  Pye,  on  hymns 333 

Social  life  of  Christians 68,  81 

Socrates  on  festivals. 357 

I  Solitares 115 

Soothsayers 86 

So^tov 38 

Sozomen  on  private  penance 470 

Spiritual  gifts 92 

Spittle  in  baptism 403 

Sponsalia 499 

SportsB,  sportellsB,  sportnlsB 226 

TxorfiaXot •  116 

Sprinkling  in  baptism 396 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 837 

Standing  in  prayer. 822,  434 

<'       in  reading  the  Gospels 345 

<'       in  hearing  sermons. 354 

Stantes  laid 484 

Stadtholden 132 

State,  power  of^  in  marriage 494 

SUtionarii 177 

Statodie  of  Pliny 528 

ZmK^pXarym 107 

Stephanus,  baptism  of. 386 

Stephen's  day 539 

Stewards 108 

StUlingfleet  on  presbyters 158 

Zruaf 151 

ItoX^ 223 

ZroXirai 116 

Sub-deacons 127 
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"        of  penance 401 

Sabordinate  Mirants 179, 18« 

SabstnU 463 

Sadariom 223 

SuiEragan  bishops 139 

Saggestam  lectoram 246 

Soioer 121 

Soioides 124 

TWuiTOvpyi, 155 

gammiy  saeerdotes 131-2 

Stimmary  of  litorgies 290 

Sv^Mffia... 444 

San,  wonhippen  of. 107 

£6ra{if 415 

Snndaj  rerels 536 

£«Mi}irai 116 

Superior  bishops 142 

Saperiorsy  bishops 151 

Superintendents 127,  130 

Superstitions  relating  to  bells. 250 

Suspension  of  clergy 473 

"         of  bishops 142 

Sureties  in  baptism 403 

Sursum  oorda 322 

Symbols 303 

Synagogue,  pattern  for  the  church 94 

Syncelli 189 

Syndici 190 

Synods 475 

Synod  of  Rome 480 

System,  Christian,  peculiarities  ot...  91,  99 

Table  of  martyrs 245 

"     of  the  Lord : 244,413 

Tacitus  on  early  Christians 34,  103 

Taking  the  vail 502 

Taylor  od  baptism. 387 

TiXci  1,  TtKtt6p^tnn 110 

TeXcmpaf 121 

TkXcTi^TtXm^ 110,  414 

TcXcrfy 38 

Temple  of  the  Lord 244 

Th»  ti^^npt 442 

T4v  bav^arHpt  eo^iav 40 

TertuUian,  citations  from..45,  46,  52,  54,  59 
63, 68, 70, 71, 73, 81, 83, 85, 86, 87 
93,  107,  118,  120,  127,  132,  513 

"     on  infant  baptism 380 

'^     on  Pliny's  letter 327 

"     on  reading  the  Scriptures 338 

"     on  sermons 349 

"     on  time  of  prayer 318,326 

**     on  time  for  baptism 392 

"     on  primitive  worship 274 

"      on  discipline 455 

"     on  councils 476-7 

"     on  penance 461 

Testament,  New,  divisions  of. 341 

"  parts  read  in  worship  341 

**  mode  of  division 342 

*'  «    of  reference 342 

Thanksgiving  of  Puritans 580 

**  in    Massachusetts    and 

**  Connecticut 594-5 

"  mode  of  appointment....  585 

"  penalties  of  neglect 590 

"  provincial  observance....  592 
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Theodoret  on  prayers  for  the  dead. 517 

"        on  bishops.. 152 

Theodosius'  knowledge  of  the  BiUe. 67 

Theophilus  of  Antioch M 

Theophori 105 

GnrdMf 56S 

Therapeutics 114 

ThesauriL 188 

Thomas's,  St,  day. 551 

Three  divisions  of  the  church 238 

Thursday,  name  of. ^  545 

ewr»« 413 

0v9t9aHipt» 414 

Tiara  or  mitre 22S 

Tibicines  sacri..9 169 

Time  of  the  agapss 446 

Tintinnabula 254 

Tithes 226 

TirX«i 232,  506 

Titular  bishops 130 

Tituli 232,  506 

Toletum,  second  council... 128 

"       fourth,      <«     described. 484 

Torches,  marriage 562 

*«        at  funerals 50S 

"        in  baptism «  373 

Towers,  organs,  beUs 254 

Tractatns 248 

Traditions  on  liturgies 387 

Tragedies TO 

Tr^an  to  Pliny 34 

Transubstantiation 429,  560 

Tp6x^a  Kvpi9v,, 413 

Treasures  of  the  church 74 

Trent,  Council  of. .,.  127 

"    on  duties  of  bishops 134 

Trials  of  Christians 34 

Trine  immersion 367,  396 

Trinity  Sunday 547 

Trinity  taught  by  the  fathers. 313 

*'      in  prayer ^  313 

"      baptism  in  the  name  of. 364 

"      known  to  Lucian 41 

**      held  by  Christians .1  90 

"      Domeron 100 

Vacui  vacantes ISO 

Vailing  the  bride 498,  502 
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Validity  of  marriage 496 
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Veni,  Creator  Spiritus. 337 

Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus. 337 
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Vestibule 250 

Vezilla  regis  prodeunt 337 
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Vicarius  baptism 388 
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tUnity , 61 

Vidua  yidoMtifl 171 

Views  of  death 604 

Vigila,  origin  ot 607 

Virgin  Maiy,  worship  of. 623 

"              festirals  in  honour  of. 649 

Virgins  of  the  chnroh 114 

Visitation  festiral • 649 

Visitors 141 

Visitores  eoclesiamm 141 

Vitta  nnpOalis 603 

Vows,  bi^>tismal 401 

'ribtp  dXX^TfHw 364 

Unbaptifed,  the 100 

UnbefieTera,  marriage  with 63 

Unction  in  baptism 369,  403 

*<      in  confirmation 411 

Union  and  love  of  primitire  Christians 

toward  one  another. 71 

Unitj  and  Trini^. 313 

UnleaTcned  bread,  sacramental....  439,  436 

Unosoal  forms  of  election 201 

'rwnpertu 102, 167 

Use  of  painted  glass 368 

Utensils,  sacramental 448 

WailingB  for  dead. 607,  611 
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Water-dock 363 

Weddings,  Nestorian 678 
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Weepers  or  mourners 466 

White  robes'in  baptism 373,  403 
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Widows,  duties  of. 49 
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Windows  of  churches 360 
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Wine  of  Lord's  supper 419,  437 
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Women,  firmness  of  in  persecution 61 

«       influence  of. 77,90 
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F)vm  Ike  Pr^kmon  €t 
The  ComprahanaiTa  Commentary  eontaina  tlia  whda  of  Bamy^  ExpoaMon  in  a  ( 
Sootfb  ftaotieal  Obaairmtiooa  and  Manpaal  Ratoeacaa,  and  a  laifa  aombar  of  vaiy  valonhla  philo- 
logical and  critioal  noCaa,  aalaotad  ftwa  vaiiooa  aathon.  Tha  woffc  appaan  to  ba  aiecitlad  wtt 
Jodgniant,  lldality,  and  can;  and  wlU  fimUah  a  rich  tiaaeum  of  aoriptoial  kaowladga  to  tha 
Biblioal  atndant,  and  to  tha  taaohara  of  Sabbath-Sehoola  and  BiUa  Qnaaa. 

A.  ALEXANDER,  Dl  D. 
SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D. 
CHARLES  HODG^  D  Di 


(Btie  Companion  to  \^t  ®ihU. 

In  one  super-royal  volume. 

DBSIGirSP  TO  AccoicrAirT 

THE  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

OR  HBNRra.  800TT8.  CLARKE*8.  GILL'S,  OR  OTHER  COMMENTARIES: 

CORTAIHUIO 

1.  A  new,  fall,  and  complete  Concordanoe; 

nioibrBied  with  moDamoBtal,  tndUioud,  ud  oriental  engnringi,  founded  on  Bnttcrworth^  with 
Crnde&'i  definitione;  faemuagt  it  i*  beifoTed,  mi  mattf  eooonnti,  e  more  vnlaabie  woric  than  eithar 
Botterworth,  Cniden,  or  any  other  atmilar  book  in  the  lancmafe. 

The  valoe  of  a  Conoordanee  it  now  fenerallf  ondentood ;  and  thoae  who  have  ttaed  one,  ooop 
nder  it  JadiepeMaMe  in  oonaeettoa  with  the  Bible. 

2.  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Bible; 

beiuf  QuiMnter^  Taloable  BibUeal  Companion,  lately  pnbltihed  in  London,  centaininf  a  eomplela 
hietorjr  of  the  Bible,  and  finminff  a  moat  excellent  introdoctioo  to  iu  etUfdy.  It  embraoea  the  efi- 
teioae  of  Chiiattanity,  Jewiih  antiqnMea,  mannen,eaitofflB,ait8,  natnral  hiiloiy,  dm.,  of  the  Bitala^ 
with  notea  and  enfrannii  added. 

8.  Complete  Biographies  of  Henry,  by  Williams;  Sootty  by  his 

son ;  Doddridge,  by  Orton ; 


with  aiietdMa  of  the  Uree  and  diaiaeien,  and  notioaa  of  the  wofffea,  of  the  wiilin  OB  tiM  Soriptona 
who  axe  quoted  in  the  Conunenlaxy,  lirinc  and  deed,  Ameriean  and  foieigB. 

Thia  put  of  the  Tolome  not  only  allbcda  a  large  qnantity  of  intereitinf  aad  naefU  landtaf  tK 
plow  fhmiliea,  but  will  alao  be  a  aovoe  of  simtifieataan  to  all  tboae  who  are  in  the  hnhit  of  oenMlt- 
hig  the  Gonmentaiy ;  eveiy  one  natorally  AeUnf  a  deara  to  Imow  aome  paitioalBiB  of  tha  Ufaa  and 
lof  thoaewhoeeopinionaheaeeka    Appended  to  thia  part,  will  be  • 


BIBLIOTHECA  BIBLIGA. 

or  Uit  of  the  beet  wmfta  on  tlie  BiUe,  of  all  kinda,  arranged  under  their  appnpilala 

4.  A  complete  Index  of  the  Matter  contained  in  the  Bible  Text 

5.  A  Symbolic^  Motionaiy. 

A  very  oomprahenaiTe  and  Talnable  Dietjonaiy  of  Seriptura  Qymbola,  (uoenpylug  about  Jf/tM" 
doealy  printed  pofea.)  by  Thonaa  Wemym,  (author  of  **BibUoal  Gleaiiii4;8,''  te.)  CompriiriBfe 
Duibui,  Lanoarter,  HnidieeoB,  && 


6.  The  Work  contains  seyeral  other  Artides, 

7.  Illustrated  by  a  large  Plan  of  Jerusalem, 

identifyinf ,  aa  far  aa  tradition,  dec,  iro,  tlie  original  dtea,  drawn  on  the  wpiA  by  F.  Catharwood,  of 
London,  arohiteot.  Alao,  two  ateel  engraTinga  of  pntraitB  of  aavaa  fcniga  and  eight  AmeiieaB 
thecrfogieal  writera,  and  nnmenrae  wood  engraviagn. 

The  whole  fiarnie  a  deeirable  and  neoesaaiy  ftind  of  taetruetion  fcr  the  uae  not  only  of  deigjutan 
and  SabbatlMehool  teefcheri,  but  alao  Ibr  Ihmiliea.    When  the  great  anmunt  of  maCtar  il 
contain  ii  oonaidered,  it  will  be  deemed  exeeadingly  oheap. 


**I  have  esamined  *The  Companioa  to  the  Bible,' and  have  been  euiprlNd  to  0nd  ao  much  mCncm- 
ation  introduced  into  a  Tolnme  of  lo  moderate  a  aiae.  It  oontaim  a  library  of  ncred  knowledge 
and  eriticiim.  It  wiU  be  uwful  to  miniaceia  wlio  own  targe  Ubrariaa.  and  oaanot  fail  to  be  an 
invaluable  help  to  ereiy  leeder  of  the  BiMe."  HENRY  MORRIS. 

Piator  of  Oongregational  Church,  Vennoot. 

The  tbore  work  can  be  hed  in  seTeral  styles  of  bbding.    Pnce  raiying 

from  il  75  to  $5  00. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  00/8  PTOLICATIONB. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES, 

In  one  super-royal  Tolnme. 

DERITXD  PRINaPALLT  PROM  THS  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  ANTIQUrnE8»  TRAMnONB, 

AND  FORMS  OP  SPEECH,  RITES.  CUMATE,  WORKS  OP  ART,  AND 

UTBRATURE  OP  THE  EASTERN  NATIONS: 

EMBObTIHG  ALL  THAT  18  TALnABLB  IN  THB  WORKS  OP 


And  th«  meU  oaMnlMl  oriental  trnvaUMr    Robraam  alao  Um  MilvMt  of  tte  FDlOlarai  of 

Proptoefi  •■  nhibitad  by  Keith  end  otbere;  with  deecripiioiie of  the  preeent  matm 

of  eooatriee  and  pleoee  mentioaed  ia  the  Seerad  WritinipL 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NUMEROUS  LANDSCAPE  ENGRAVINGS, 

PKOM    8K1T0HB8    TAKBN    ON    THB    SPOT. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Oeorqe  Bush, 

ProfrMor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  tbe  New  York  City  Uaiferaitf. 
The  importanoe  of  thie  work  moat  be  obTuiaB,aiid.  beiof  alta^atberiOKilnlier,  withont  rufereooe 
te  doctiinee,  or  other  pointe  la  which  Chrirttaai  diller,  it  ■  hoped  it  will  meet  with  fiiroar  from  all 
who  lovethe  aaered  volnaM.aBd  that  it  wiU  be  eaJkaenUf  interaatiat  aad  attiaotnre  to  fBeoounend 
ftaelt  not  ooly  to  proftuawd  Chriitiaui  of  all  denominattoni,  but  also  to  the  fpeaeral  reader.  Tbe 
arrangement  of  the  texta  fflotrated  with  the  imtM,  in  the  oider  of  the  ehapien  and  venae  of  the 
anthortzed  Teraion  of  the  Bible,  wiU  render  it  oonTenient  for  leferenre  to  particolar  pamnicee; 
whfle  the  enfrtMf  hdn  at  the  end  will  at  oooe  enable  the  reader  to  tani  to  ereiy  eol^eot  dlKnmed 
inthofolnme. 

THE  ENQRAYIN6S 

in  thliTolane,  It  ii  believed,  wiUfonn  no  email  part  of  (teatanolioaa.  Ne  palna  haive  been  ^larad 
topneanaQflhaaahoaU  embeUiah  tbe  work,  and,  at  the  eame  time,  lUmitfata  the  ten  Obteo- 
tiena  theft  haee  been  made  to  the  pietniae  oemBKNilj  iatradoned  mio  the  BibU,  ee  1 
tteaeaf  Ibaqr  end  the  imagination.  oOaa  nnlike  aetnre.  and  freqneatlf  eonveyii 
oannot  be  nigad  ifainat  the  pietwial  Uloatfatione  of  thie  volome.  Here  tbe 
eabaervient  to  atility.  the  laadecape  viewe  being,  withoot  an  exeeption,  i 
mwheneJ  in  Aerqitanr.  «r  Iftif  appeer  af  Ikt  prvaml  dsp;  tboe  ia  maaf  hnsanoea  exhibitiaic  in  tiw 
moot  Ibrable  amnner.le  tie  cpe,  the  atriot  and  literal  fbUUment  of  the  remarkable  propbeoiee;  ■'tko 
preeent  nuned  and  deeolate  oondition  of  the  citiee  of  Babjrion,  Nineveh.  Selah.  dn.,  and  the  eoon- 
triaa  of  Edon  and  Ita'pt,  are  eetontehing  eiamplee,  and  eo  oompleiely  exempliiy.  In  the  meat 
miaote  paxtieolan,  eveiy  thing  which  waa  ftmtold  of  them  in  the  height  of  their  proeperily,  thai 
no  better  deecription  ean  now  be  given  of  then  than  a  iimpto  qnotation  from  a  chapter  aad  vacaa 
of  the  Bible  written  neaily  two  or  Uueethoaeead  yean  ago.**  TbepobUatien  aieaaabledtoaeleot 
from  wveral  collectiniie  lately  pobliahed  in  London,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  which  eaya  that  *aeve» 
fal  dietiagniahed  tnvellen  have  aflbrdad  him  the  nee  of  nearly  TVer  Omdred  Ohfiml  Skddm^ 
of  Senptara  plnoeai  made  upon  the  epoC  "The  land  of  Paleetme,  it  ia  well  known,  abonadi  ia 
eeeneeofthemaetpiotanaqiiebeanty.  Syria  oontpnhande  the  Mowybeighta  of  J^baaoa,  aad  the 
majeetic  nana  of  l^mor  aad  Baalbe&" 
The  above  work  caa  be  had  ia  varioui  ityloa  of  biadiag. 

Prioe  ftom  §1  60  to  95  00. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CONCORDANCE, 

In  one  volame,  royal  8vo. 

A  aew,  fbll,  aad  eooipleCe  Coaoonlanee ;  iUaatnted  with  mnnnmeatal.  traditional,  aad  ariaatal 
eagraviaga,  Ibonded  on  BotterworthV,  with  Cmdea^  deftnltione ;  fomiag,  it  ia  bebevad,  on  mnay 
aoooonta,  a  mora  valnable  work  thaa  either  Batterworth,CnideB,  or  any  other  ataailar  book  ia  the 
laagaage. 

The  valae  ef  a  Coneordaaea  it  aow  generally  onderalood ;  and  thoee  who  have  aaed  can,  eo^ 
idder  it  ladiapennble  hi  eonneotion  with  the  Bible.    Sonm  of  the  many  advantagai  the  nioatratad 

Conoordanoe  baa  over  all  the  ochen,  aie,  that  it  oootaina  near  two  hnadred  appropriate  engiaviaae : 
B  ii  printed  oa  flae  white  paper,  with  beantiAil  laipi  type. 

Price  One  Dollar. 
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LIPPINCOTTS  EDITION  OF 

BAQSTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  BIBLE, 

fa  order  to  dovalope  tlio  peooltar  Btttans  of  tho  ComprtluHui^  Bible,  it  will  only  be  aapeweiy 
to  embrace  iti  more  prominent  foetaree. 

Ut  The  SACRED  T£ZT  is  that  of  the  Authorized  Vernon,  and  ie  printed  from  the  edition  ear- 
reeted  and  improved  bjr  Dr.  Blaney,  which,  from  it*  aocaraqr,  is  oonsideml  the  standard  edition.' 

ad.  The  VARIOUS  READINGS  are  laithfuUjr  printed  from  the  edition  of  Dr.  Blanejr,  inclusive 
of  the  translation  of  the  proper  names,  without  the  addition  or  diniinoiiuo  of  one. 

3d.  In  the  CHRONOLOGY,  great  care  hae  been  taken  to  fix  the  date  of  the  particubir  trsnsao- 
tions,  which  hss  seldom  been  done  with  snf  decree  of  exactness  in  anf  former  edition  of  the  Bible. 

4th.  The  NOTES  are  ezdosiTeljr  philological  and  e^lanatoiy,  and  are  nut  tinctured  with  senti- 
ments of  anf  sect  or  paitf .  They  are  selected  from  the  most  eminent  Btblioal  cntios  and  eom- 
mentatofs. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  will  be  found  to  contain  the  eesenoe  of  Biblioal 
ressnrch  and  critidsm,  that  lies  dispened  thiDUgh  an  immense  namber  of  volumes. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  design  of  this  edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  which,  from  the  vaiiove 
objects  it  embraces,  the  freedom  of  its  psgee  from  all  sectarian  peculiarities,  and  the  beauty,  (dain- 
ness,  and  correctness  of  the  typography,  that  it  cannot  lUl  of  proving  acceptable  and  useful  to 
Christians  of  every  denomination. 

In  addition  to  the  ueual  rsferenoes  to  paralid  peessgee,  virich  aro  quite  full  and  numerous,  the 
student  has  all  the  marginal  readings,  together  with  a  rich  eeteotion  of  PMte/opiosi,  Critical,  Huto- 
rioAt  Oeognphoalr  and  other  valuable  aotee  and  remarlcs,  which  eaplain  and  illustrate  the  sscred 
texL  Besides  the  general  mtraduction,  containing  valnableeeMys  on  the  ganuiaenees,  anttiMiUdty, 
and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  topics  of  interest,  there  are  introductory  and  con- 
cluding remarics  to  each  book— « table  of  the  nontents  of  the  Bible,  by  which  the  different  portions 
ars  so  arranged  m  to  read  in  an  hisionoal  order. 

JUmnged  at  the  top  of  each  peg*  is  the  period  in  which  the  promiaent  events  of  saersd  Mstoiy 
look  plane.  The  oaleulataons  ars  aada  for  the  year  of  the  world  befora  and  after  Christ,  Juliaa 
Period,  the  year  of  the  Olympiad,  the  year  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  other  notations  of  time. 
At  the  dose  is  inserted  a  Chronological  Index  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  oompntatiim  of  Areh- 
bisfaopDariwr.  Aleo,  a  fliU  and  valnaMe  index  of  the  «y4ysB<t  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Test*- 
mentsi  with  a  careful  analysis  and  ananioMnent  of  taats  nnder  Ihetr  appropriate  snhtecie. 

Mr.  Greenfield,  the  editor  of  this  work,  and  for  some  time  prsvious  to  his  death  Um  sapeiintoafi- 
ent  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  a  OMNt  axtnundmaiy 
man.  In  editing  the  Comprehensive  Bible,  his  varied  and  extensae  learning  was  callsd  into  sno- 
cessfhl  exerdse,  and  appears  hi  happy  oombmatioa  with  sincere  piety  and  a  sound  judgment.  The 
fidttor  of  the  Christiaa  Observer,  aUndlag  to  this  woit.in  an  obituary  notice  of  its  author,  speaks 
of  it  ss  a  work  of  "prodigionslaboor  and  research,  rtonea  axhiMtiag  bit  varied  talenta  tod  pro* 
fooad  emdition." 

LIPPINCOTrS  EDITION  OF 

THE  OXFORD  QUARTO  BIBLE. 

The  Pttblishera  have  spared  neither  can  nor  expense  m  fheir  edition  of  the  Bible :  it  is  printed 
on  the  Ifateet  white  vellum  paper,  with  Urge  and  beautiful  type,  and  bound  in  tha  meet  substantial 
and  sptandid  manner,  in  the  following  styles :  Velvet,  with  richly  gilt  ornaments ;  Turkey  super 
extra,  with  gilt  daspe ;  and  m  numerous  others,  to  suit  the  teste  of  the  most  fluff irtiffna 

OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRBSS. 

*  In  our  opmion.  the  Chrisliatt  pabUe  ganevally  will  foel  under  great  obligBtioas  to  the  pnbUdierB 
of  tluB  work  for  the  beaotifbl  taste,  arrangement,  and  delicate  neatness  with  which  they  have  got 
it  oat  Thelatrinaie  merit  of  the  Bible  reooamiends  itself;  it  needs  no  tinsel  ornsment  to  adore 
ita  sacred  pages.  In  this  edition  every  soperilooos  oreaaMut  has  been  avoided,  and  we  have  pre- 
sented ue  a  perfectly  chaste  specimen  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  eommenl.  it  appeam  to  be  just 
what  is  needed  in  every  famiiv^'the  imsmtofkatoi  word  of  God.* 

"  The  sixe  is  quarto,  printed  with  beautiful  type,  on  white,  siied  vellum  paper,  of  the  finest  texture 
and  moat  beautiful  surface.  The  pohlisbers  seem  to  have  been  aoliatooa  to  make  a  perfectly 
nmque  book,  and  they  have  aeoompliahed  the  object  vaiy  saccessfblly.  Ws  trnst  that  a  Uberal 
commnnity  will  aflbrd  them  ample  remuneration  for  all  the  expenss  ana  outlay  they  have  necessa- 
rUy  incurrsd  in  its  publication.    It  is  a  standard  Bible. 

''TtM'  pnbltBhen  are  Meesra  lippinoott,  Orambo  dt  Co.,  No.  14  North  Fourth  street,  Philadel- 
phia.'* —  Avfisf  JZcoord. 

**▲  beaatilhlqaarto  edition  of  the  BiMe.  by  L,0.dtOa  Nothing  can  exoeed  tha  type  hi  dear* 
nees  and  baanty :  the  paper  is  of  the  ftneet  texture,  and  the  whole  exeention  is  exceediogly  nsat. 
No  illustretions  or  ornamental  type  are  used,  'llioae  iHio  prefer  a  Bible  executed  in  perwct  sim> 
plicity,  yet  deganoe  of  style,  wlthoot  adornment,  will  probably  never  find  one  mora  to  their  taste." 


LIPPINGOTT,  G&AMBO  &  GO.'S  PUBIJGATION& 
LIPPINCOTTS  EDITIONS  OF 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 

ranted  in  th«  beat  mtniMr,  wtth  tMaatifU  tfpet  oa  tha  finaat  mad  papar,  aad  boond  in  tha  i 
■plandid  and  aabatantial  atjloa.  Warranted  to  ba  oonvct,  and  aqnal  to  tiia  baat  EngUrii  edxciaQB,  at 
nradi  Ian  prioa.  To  ba  bad  witb  or  witboot  platoa ;  tba  pabUabeia  baving  mppUad  the— altaa  witk 
•far  Mtj  itoal  angimringa,  bgr  tba  firat  artiati. 

Bazter^B  ComprehensiTe  Bible, 

Royal  quarto, eontaining tba  Tariona  raadinga  and  maiiinal  notea;  diaquwtiani  on  tba  gantiiiwaaa^ 
autbantidtf.  and  inapiratkm  of  tha  Holf  Soriptaraa ;  introductorf  and  oondodinK  ramaita  to  aaek 
book;  phOologiBal  and  azplaaatoiT  notaa ;  table  of  oontanta,  anaaxad  fai  hiarorical  aider;  a rhn>- 
nologieal  tndez,  and  variooa  other  matter;  fonniag  a  anitaUe  book  far  the  atodj  of  deiDrf 


In  neat  plain  binding;  fton  M  00  to  CS  00.— In  Tnikej  moroooo,  axtia,  gSt  edftaa.  ftwn  18  00  to 
•12  00.  —  In  da.  with  aplendid  platea.  tlO  00  to  tlS  oa — In  do.,  bevaUed  lUa,  gflt  daapa  aad  ilto- 
minatjon^  tU  00  to  US  Oa 

The  Oxford  Quarto  Bible, 

Witboot  note  or  oomnMnt,  oniTanaUjr  admitted  to  be  the  moat  beantiftil  BBda  mdtamL 
la  neai  plain  btaidinfr.ft«nl4  OOtotAOa— !nTttrkernMraom,«xtn,giItadffea,  MOOtotUOOl 
—In  da«  with  ateel  ei^xaTingB,  tlO  00  to  tU  QOl — In  do.,  claipa,  Ae.,  with  plataa  and  UloBtaa* 
tioni,  tlA  00  to  •»  oa- In  rich  felvat,  with  got  omanMnte,  125  00  to  tSO  OOl 

Crown  Octavo  Bible, 

Printed  with  luge  elear  tjrpe,  making  a  moat  eonvanient  band  Bible  ftr  ftmQr  "M^ 
In  neat  plain  binding,  ftwn  76  oente  to  tl  flOi— In  £ngliah  Tnikey  nwnQDo,  gilt  edgaa^  tl  00  to 
13  00.— In  do,  imitatkia.  te.,  tl  90  to  13  oa— la  da.  ehapa,  dee.,  n  flO  to  06  Oa— In  itahvnlvg^ 
wtth  gitt  onuunanla,  16  00  to  tlO  OOl 


The  Sunday-School  Teacher's  Polyglot  Bible,  with  Haps,  &o^ 

In  neat  Plata  binding.  ftuB  60  eaali  to  tl  oa — In  Imitation  gilt  edge,  11  00  to  11  aa —In  Tteker. 
mpereUm,  11  75  to  03  31— la  da  do,  with  olMpa,  «  00  to  13  m— la  rtbnit,  ikk  gUt  ena- 
MBli^  13  flO  to  18  oa 

The  Oxford  18mo.,  or  Pew  Bible, 

la  Beat  plaia  biBdtaig.  ftwa  60  oaata  to  tl  oa — la  imitate  got  edga,  11  00  to  11  na— laTttfcer, 
aapereitra,tl70tof3  3S.— lada  da,  wtth  olaapa,  13  flO  to  13  ?&.— la  vilf«t»  ikk  grit  oomk 

MBii^  13  ao  to  18  oa 

Agate  32ino.  Bible,         , 

Printed  with  larger  tfpa  thaa  aur  other  aamll  or  podMt  edttioa  axtaaL 
la  aeat  plain  binding,  Ihn  00  oento  to  11  oa— In  todo.  or  pocket-book  a^ie,  78  eente  to  11  oa— 

la  nan,  imttation  gitt  edge,  11  00  to  11  oa— In  Tarkef,  anper  eHia,  11  00  to  n  oa— la  da  4a» 
gitt  Ghapa,  03  »  to  13  oa — In  velvet,  wtth  lieh  gitt  onamenla.  13  00  to  87  oa 

82mo.  Diamond  Pocket  Bible; 

The  neateat,  nuQeat,  and  cbeapert  edttkn  of  tho  fiiUe  pablUind. 
In  neat  plafai  binding,  ftwn  30  to  00  oanta.- In  toeka.  or  pocket-book  atgrle.  00  eanli  to  11  Oa— 
In  nan,  imttatjoa  gilt  edge.  75  oente  to  01  38.— In  Turkey.  rapereHia,  tl  00  to  tl  oa— la  da  da, 
gatehHpa,tlO0to  13  Oa- Invelvet,withrwh]rgiltonianMnte,03flO  to  08  Oa 


OOV8TAVTLT  OV  RAVD, 

A  laige  aaortmeat  of  BIBLES,  bound  in  tha  moat  airiendid  and  eoatljalFlBi^wttli  gdd 
oraamenta,  anitabJa  ftr  pwat ntatinn ;  ranging  in  prioe  ftom  110  00  to  tlOOOa 
A  Ubonldiaooiiat  made  to  Bookaellen  and  Agenteby  the  PnUiiheii. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE; 

OK,  OICTIONART  OF  THE  BIBLE,  THBOLOGT.  REUGTOUS  BIOORAPHf .  ALL  REUfHONS, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  AND  MISSIONS. 

Daaigned  M  a  eonplete  Book  of  Refbranee  oa  all  ReUgiooa  SobiMte,  and  CoBvankm  totha  Bible; 
Ibrming  n  che^  and  oompnct  Ubrarr  of  Raligioaa  Knowledge.  Edited  bjr  JUiw.  J.  Newtoa  Bnwa. 
nioitrated  bjr  wood-cnta,  mapa.  and  engraTingi  oa  oopper  and  ^mL    In  one  volome.  refal  8«a 

PriocMoa 
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LIPPINCOTT,  QRAMBO  &  CO.'S  FUBLICATIONS. 

Lippincott's  Standard  Editions  of 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER. 

IN  SIX  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 

ILLITSTRATBD  WITH  A  NUICBER  OP  STEEL  PLATES  AMD  nxnVINATION& 
COMPSEHUIDIHe    TBB    MOST    VARIED    AND    SPLSlfDID    ASSORTMElfT    IN    THK 

UNITSD  STATES. 


THE  ILLUMINATED  OCTAVO  PRAYER-BOOK, 

Mated  in  wvmtaeii  dUferent  ooloan  of  iak,  mad  fllutratcd  with  »  nombar  of  Stool  FUtoi  ud 
niomiiiatiaiui :  making  one  of  the  moat  eplendid  booki  poUiehed.  To  be  had  in  muf  vaxiety  of  the 
BBoot  anpaib  biadinf ,  nuiginfr  in  prioea. 

In  Toifcaf,  anpar  oxtn,  ftom  t5  00  to  18  00. —In  da  do.,  with  daapa,  t6  00  to  tlO  OOi— In  da 
da.bwrellBd aad pttiaaedadffee,  18  00  to  tl5  00.— In Tolfat, richly ornnmantad.  tia  00  to  lao  Oa 

8vo. 

In  Beat  plain  Mading,  ttom  tl  flO  to  12  Oa  —  In  imit|tfioa  gilt  adga.  12  00  to  13  Oa  — b  Toiliaj. 
aopar  aitra,  12  00  to  MCO.— In  do.  da,  wiUi  elaqia,  t3  00  to  15  OQl— InTaITat,riQhfygiIto^ln- 
l6  00  to  912  OQL 

16mo. 

Printed  throughout  with  large  and  elegant  type. 
In  neat  plate  bhiding,  from  75  cents  to  tl  SO. — In  Turkey  morocco,  extra,  with  platea,  tl  75  to 

13  oa— la  do.  da,  with  platea,  daapa,  fta,  t2  00  to  CS  OOi— la  velTot,  with  richly  gilt  omamaata, 

14  00to|9  0a 

18mo. 

In  neat  plate  bfaiding,  from  2S  to  75  oaata.- In  Toikey  moroooo,  with  plataa,  tl  25  to  CI  OQL— In 
vrtvet.withiiahlygiUomamant8,l3  00to  98  OOi 

32mo. 

A  beautiftil  Pocket  Edition,  with  large  type. 
In  neat  plate  Mnding,ftom  so  cents  to  It  oa— te  loan,  imitatioa  gilt  edge,  75  oaata  toll  flOi- In 
Tarkay,saper<anTa,ll  25tot2  CO.— In  da  da,  gilt  daapa,  12  00  to  13  OOi— In  valfat,  with  richly 
giU  omaBaBta,  53  00  to  97  OOl 

32mo'.y  Pearl  type. 

In  plate  binding,  fhmi  25to37  l-2ceata.— Roan,  37 1-2  to  50  oenta.- Imitatioa  Torkey.  50  eanta 
to910a— Tarkay,aaper  extra,  with  giU  edge,  91  00  to  91  50.— Pocket-book  style,  60  to  75  centSb 

PROPER  LESSONS. 
18mo. 

A    BIA17TIPT7L    EDITION,   WITB    LABOI    TYPE, 
b  neat  plate  bteding.  fitm  50  oenta  to  91 00. — ta  roan,  imitation  gilt  edge,  75  cents  to  91  50. -to 
Taikey.  aapar  extra,  91  50  to  92  oa— Inda  da,  gUt  daapa,  92  50  to  93  oa— te  velvet,  with  richly 
gilt  ornaaMnta,  93  00  to  97  00. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  PRAYER-BOOK. 

In  one  neat  and  portable  Tolume. 

32aia.  ta  neat  plate  binding,  Ihmi  78  oenta  to  91  OOi- te  imitatnn  Tnxkaf,  91  00  to  91  50.- In 
Turkey,  super  extra,  91  50  to  92  50. 

IfinMi,  m  Urge  type,  plate,  91  75  to  92  5a— la  imitattoB,  91  00  to  91  75.— In  Tariuy,  aoper 
extra.  91 18  to  93  oa    Abo,  with  daapa,  vahret,  ko.  ko. 

The  Errors  of  Modern  Infidelity  Illastrated  and  Befbted. 

BT  8.  BC  SOBianOKER,  A.  M. 

In  one  volume,  12mo. ;  cloth.    Jaat  pabliahed. 

We  cannot  bet  regard  thia  work,  m  whatever  lixbt  we  view  it  in  reference  tQ  its  deaign,  aa  one 
of  the  moat  UMNiertr  prodootions  or  tbr  aee,  umI  fitted  to  uproot  one  of  the  most  foodly  eherisbed 
and  dangerous  of  alt  ancient  or  modem  errora.  Ood  must  bleas  siich  a  work,  armed  with  his  own 
truth,  and  doing  fteroe  and  seceearftal  battle  against  black  infidelity,  which  would  bnng  Hii  Majesty 
and  Wonl  down  to  the  tribonal  of  homan  reaaon,  for  condemnation  and  annihilation.— iuft.  SpKtatar. 
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UPPINCOTT,  QRAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUHJOATIOHB. 

(B[ie  Clngq  of  Jtmnira: 
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C01fSISTtN9  OF 


ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MINISTERS  OF  RELI- 
GION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  JOSEPH  BELCHER,  D.  D., 
Bdltor  of  "The  Complete  Worke  of  Andrew  Fuller,**  *•  Robert  Hall,**  fte. 


**TUi  VWT  fBtrmtiiiir  «ed  inrtnictife  eolleetioa  of  ptauinir  and  aolefna  i«i 
pioa  mmu  illoatrmtat  tb«  character  of  the  daf  in  which  they  lited,  and  defiaee  the 
elearljr  thaa  nrj  elaborate  VMaf*.** — BslCtMorc  iUMnooa. 

"  We  ragaid  Uie  oaUeetiaB  ee  hltfalf  inteieetiBf ,  and  Jadiooiuljr  made.**—  Prahtfim- 

JOSEPHUS'S  (FLAVIUS)  WORKS, 

FAMILY    EDITION.. 

BT  THE  ZJkTE  ^yTT.TJAM  IXTBISTO V,  A.  SK. 

FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION,  COMFLETK 
One  TolniiM,  bewiiiftUly  Utuatrated  with  Steel  Platea.  and  the  only  leadaUe  edMon 

publlahed  in  Uiia  country. 

Aaaanttarof  ooQiae,eTei]r  IkmOjriaoarooaatrjr  haaaoopjrof  theSolrBade;  and  as  the  pv»- 
enmpUon  is  that  the  freaterportioii  often  ooaraU  iti  peicea,  we  take  the  Iib«ty  of  myinc  to  aU  theae 
that  do,  that  the  penaal  of  the  wxtttngi  of  Joaeirfiiie  wfll  be  found  verr  intereetioK  and  iaitraoliTa. 

All  tboee  who  wish  to  pombm  a  beaotiAiI  and  oomot  oopgr  of  this  valnable  work,  woold  do  weR 
to  pnrdiaaB  thia  edition.  It  is  for  sale  at  all  the  principal  bookstorss  in  the  United  States,  and  bf 
eeoatiy  metebanta  leneraUjr  in  the  Soothem  and  Western  States. 

Also,  the  above  woA  is  two  volnaasa. 

BURDER'S  VILLAGE  SERMONS; 

Or,  101  Plain  and  Short  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES.  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS,  OR  COMPANIES  ASSEX-^ 
BLED  FOR  REUOIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  COUNTRY  VILLAGES. 

BT  OBORaS  BURDER. 
To  whieh  is  added  to  each  Sermon,  a  Short  PTajrer.  with  aome  General  Prajrers  for  ramiTise. 

Scfaeols,  40.,  at  the  ead  of  the  work. 
COMFLBTB    IIT    ONB    VOLUMB,   OCTAYO. 

These  ssrmons,  whieh  are  characterised  by  a  beantiAil  simplieitf ,  the  entire  ahsenea  of  oontiD> 
▼any,  and  a  trae  evangeUeal  tpuit,  have  fooa  throash  manj  and  larxe  editiana,aad  been  trualated 
into  several  of  the  oontiaeatal  laafnafse.  **  Th«7  have  also  beea  the  hoaoorsd  meaaa  aot  oalj  of 
eoavertins  numj  individnals,  bot  also  of  introdnaag  the  Goepel  into  liatnaiB,  and  evan  into  paodi 
ehnrdhes,  whore  before  U  was  eomparatiTolf  anknown.'* 

*  This  work  Mly  deaerrM  the  immoitalitjr  it  has  attained.** 

This  is  a  dne  library  edition  of  this  tevaleaUe  work:  and  when  we  say  that  itshoaUbe  fovad  is 
the  poneanoa  of  ererr  fomily.  we  only  reiterate  the  seatuaeots  and  siaoere  wishes  of  all  who  take 
a  deep  intoraet  m  the  etenwl  wekfors  of  mankiad. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  AND  HYMNS, 

ADAPTED  TO  FAMILT  WORSHIP, 

AND 

TABLES  FOR  THE  REGULAR  READING  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

By  Rev.  8.  C.  Winchester,  A.  M., 

Late  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Prerivterian  Chaich,  Philadelphia;  and  the 

Natehei.Min. 

One  Yolume,   12mo. 
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LIPPINGOTT,  OBAMBO  ft  CO.'S  PUBUCATIOMS. 

SPLENDID  LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  POETS. 

ELBOANTliY  PBINTED.  ON  FIBfE  PAPER.  AND  (JNIFORM  IN  8IZ£  AND 

BTITLE. 


Tka  IbUowliif  Edf Uoni  of  SUndnd  Britiih  Poeti  are  IDuttrated  with  nomenHii  Steel 
Bogrmvinge,  and  may  be  bad  in  all  varietiei  of  binding. 

BYRON'S  WORKS. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  OCTAVO. 

mCLDDING  ALL  HIS  SUPpklSSlSD  AND  ATTRIBUTED  POEMS;  WITH  SIX  6EAUTIFDL 

ENGRAVINGS. 

This  adilian  has  been  cmftdlfoompkrad  with  the  rwwDt  Londoo  edttion  of  Mr.  Momj,  and 
made  eompleta  by  the  addition  of  more  than  fifty  pagw  of  poems  haretofore  anpnbliahed  in  Eni^ 
land.  Amoef  tlieie  tlMiv  are  a  nnmber  that  have  never  appealed  in  any  American  edition ;  and 
the  tmbMieri  believe  they  are  wananted  in  mjing  that  this  to  the  mou  camj^eU  tdiikm  qf  Lard 
Bgmft  FmHud  Works  ever  poUiahed  in  the  United  States. 


<K[ie  ^m\m\  ^nrks  of  Jfirs.  lemana. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo ;  with  seven  beautiful  Engravings. 

This  is  a  new  and  complete  edition,  with  a  q>Iendid  engraved  likeness  of  Mn.  Heaaans.  on  sleel, 
and  contains  all  the  Foema  in  the  last  London  and  Amerioan  editions.  With  a  Critical  PreliMe  by 
Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Boston. 

"As  no  work  in  the  Ehglirii  Inngnafe  can  be  omunended  with  mora  confldence.  it  will  aifne  bad 
taste  m  a  female  in  this  ooontry  to  be  withoat  a  complete  edition  of  the  wiituge  of  one  who  was 
an  honour  to  her  sex  end  to  humanity,  and  whose  prodoetions,  from  first  to  last,  contain  no  sfUtfile 
calculated  to  call  a  blash  to  the  cheek  of  modesty  and  virtue.  Thera  ia,  moreover,  in  Mrs.  Hemans'b 
poetry,  a  moral  punty  and  a  religionfi  Ibelinf  which  commend  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  die* 
criminating  reader.  No  parent  or  ffuardian  will  be  under  the  necaaatty  (tf  imposing  restrictioos 
with  rsgard  to  tbe  ftee  perusal  of  every  prodnction  emanating  from  tbk  gifted  woman.  There 
breUhes  throughout  the  whole  a  most  emineut  exemption  from  hnpropriety  of  thoogbt  or  diction ; 
end  there  is  at  times  a  penaiveoem  of  Ume,  a  winning  sadness  m  her  more  serious  compositions, 
which  tells  of  a  soul  which  has  been  lifted  finom  the  contemplation  of  termtrial  things,  to  divine 
communings  with  beings  of  a  purer  world." 


MILTON,  YOUNG,  GRAY,  BEATTIE,  AND  COLLINS'S 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

COMPLBTB   IN   ONI   VOLUME,  OOTAVO. 
WITH  SIX  BEAUTIFUL  ENOBAVIVaS. 


COMPLSTl  IN   ONB  VOLUME,  OCTAVO. 

fiDclodfaig  two  hundred  and  fitly  Lettcn.  and  aundry  Poems  of  Cowper,  never  beftre  published  hi 

this  country ;  snd  of  Thomsno  a  new  and  interesting  Memoir,  and  upwards  of  twenty 

sew  Poems,  ftir  the  fint  time  printed  from  his  own  Manuseripta,  taken  from 

a  late  Edition  of  the  Aldine  Poets,  now  publishing  in  London. 

WITH  SEVEN  BEAUTIFUL  ENaBAVIKaS. 

The  distfaignished  Profevor  Silliraan.  speaking  of  this  edition,  obaerves :  **  I  am  as  much  gimtifled 
by  the  elegance  and  fine  taste  of  your  edition,  as  by  the  noble  tribute  of  genius  and  moral  exoel- 
lenae  which  these  delightful  anthon  have  left  for  all  ftaturs  generatiooe ;  and  Cowper,  sepedslly, 
is  not  less  cowpicuoos  aa  a  true  Christfam,  moralist  and  teacher,  than  aa  a  poet  of  great  power  and 
exquisite  tsate." 
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LIPPmCOTT,  QRAMBO  ft  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROGERS,  CAMPBELL,  MONTGOMERY, 

LAMB,  AND  KIRKE  WHITE. 

OOXPLBTB  IN  OHB  ▼OLUMB,   OOTAYO. 

WITH  SIX  BBAUTIFVL  fiNORAVZNaS. 

■oly,  carworiw,  aad  euuwitaug  of  tha  bnmrtto  odtfioD  of  Umm  ■(■» 
mDWB,UuititiiKUM|jMoaau7toaddawonlinila(kvimr.    Itiioolj 
poUnhfMB  hava  w»w  taraed  u  dliairatod  odltiaii,  which  gvwtijr  cnhaneH  its 
■in  wpnuHwit  wad  wU  ■etoctod.    U  is  tha  h«t  Ubniy  •ditkn  ataat. 


nwaUl 
thattha 


CRABBE,  HEBER,  AND  POLLOK'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

ooMPLin  nf  OHs  TOLum,  octavo. 

WITH  BIX  BBAVTZFUL  ENaRAVINOB. 


A  wiftar  b  Iba  Boaton  TtafwUar  holdi  Iba  IbUownv 
adMoH:^ 

"Ur.  Editor:— I  wfrikwithoat  anjidaa  of  pafinf,ta  ngrawmd  or  two  apoa  Iba  'Ubrayof 
EtagUah  FbataP  that  ia  now  pobliriiad  al  f1iilHlelphm.br  Iip|Maeatt,OrHBbo  A  ^  It  ia  oartatelr. 
taldair  faito  eomidafalion  the  alafoat  Maaaor  in  which  it  ia  phatad,  and  tha  raaanaabl 
which  it  ii  aflbrdad  to  porahaaan.  tha  boat  editkm  of  tho  modani  British  Pbohi  that  haa 
pabliriiad  in  thia  eoontiy.  Each  volamo  is  aa  octavo  of  aboot  SOO  pafaa.  doable  oolaana,  i 
typad,  and  aeeompaaied  with  flaa  anfravnga  and  biofraphieal  akatchaa ;  and  Boat  of 
lepiintod  froon  Galignanila  Wanch  aditioa.  Aa  to  lla  valoe,  wa  aead  011I7  montioa  that  It  < 
Oia  aotira  worta  of  If oatsonenr,  Graj.  Baattia,  CoUiaa,  Bjroo.  Cowpar.  Thooaaoa,  Milioa,  To 
Ba8aiibChmpban,taBb,H(aaiana.Hober,Kirfce  White.  Crabba.  tha  Miaoanaaaooa  Woite  of  Oeid 
d  other  aiaalaii  of  the  lym.  The  pabUahan  ara  doinf  a  graat  earrioa  bf  their  pabliaaliaa» 
tlMir  ndaoiaa  an  aloMiat  la  aa  graat  demand  aa  the  fhahioaable  aovela  of  the  dajr ;  aad  tef 
I  to  be  ao:  Ibr  thejr  aia  oartaialj  printed  hi  a  atfle  aoperior  to  that  m  which  wa  have  1 
had  the  wnifta  of  tha  Engliih  PoelaL- 

Nottbiaiyeaabaeoaaideredaoinpletewlthoataeopf  of  tha  above  baaattfM  and  cheap  1 
ef  theEngUah  AmIb;  and  paiaoaa  oidarinf  aO  or  aaf  of  tham,  will 
dkCa%  iUoatiatad  editiona. 


A    COMPI.ETB 

liftinnani  of  ^otttral  (lliaotationB: 

OOMPRISINO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  AND  APPROMtlATE  PASSAGES  IN 

THE  OLD  BRITISH  POETS;  WITH  CHOICE  AND  COPIOUS  SCLBC- 

TIONS  FROM  THE  BEST  MODERN  BRITISH  AND 

AMERICAN  POBTSw 

EDITED  BT  SARAH  J08EPHA 

Aa  nifhtinfalw  do  npoo  fttow-wonna  feed. 
So  poeti  live  npon  the  Uvinf  lii(ht 
Of  Nature  and  of  Beaotj. 


aath(«»  of 
at  a 


BaftQtiflilly  illaatnted  with  EngraTiiigt.    In  one  Mper-royal  ocuvo  volane.  in  viriou 

Mndinfi. 

The  pabUahera  eitraot,  iVom  the  many  blRhly  eompliinenlanr  notiraa  of  tha  above  vataahla  and 

beaotifyil  work,  the  followiof : 

**  We  haTo  at  laat  a  volnme  of  Pbetical  Qootatiaiia  worthy  of  tha  name.    It 
hnndrMi  octavo  pacn,  Rarefalljr  ami  testcfoUj  telerted  frnm  all  the  home  and  ibreicn 
celebntv.    It  ia  mndoabie  to  a  writer,  while  to  the  ordinary  reader  it  pieeaata  eraiy  ~ 
fiance.*—  OcJt^t  IM^»  Book 

**  Th<>  plan  or  idea  of  Mn.  H&l<«'a  work  ia  felidtoaa.    It  ia  one  for  which  her  flne  taati 
habita  of  mtml.  and  her  lonf  onrapation  with  literal aie.  haa  fnven  her  peculiar  bdlitiea;  and  tlM»- 
nMHshly  haa  she  aoooniplwbed  her  task  in  the  work  before  na.^— &rla»*«  Af"— " 

**  It  ia  a  choice  cnllectimi  of  poetical  cztracta  fVnm  evecr  Enf  Ii«h  and  A 
penwiif.  from  the  day*  of  Cbanrer  to  the  praeent  time.**— Wwttiwlae  (A 
"There  ii  nothinir  nefatire  about  thia  work;  it  iajMaifiaH^  good.**— 
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